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The  Scalds  wore  the  bards  of  the  north,  who,  like  the  Celtic  poets  and 
Grecian  rhapsodists,  celebrated  the  history  of  gods  and  heroes.  Like  the 
comjK^sers  of  the  Spanish  *  romanceros,'  they  sung  of  glory  and  the  battle- 
field. As  did  th(j  Mennisingers,  they  too  indulged  in  pride  of  ancestry, 
and  walked  by  the  side  of  earls  and  princes.  Like  Taik*fero,  the  Norman 
truul>adour,  and  Veit-Weter,  the  Swiss  soldier,  they  jKjrsonally  mingled 
in  the  combats  they  described,  fighting  in  the  front  rank  of  the  battle. 

The  jKK?try  of  Scandinavia,  like  its  history,  dates  from  the  migration  of 
the  Asiatic  tribes,  and  is  lost  amid  obscure  tales  or  fabulous  traditions. 
These  tribes,  so  loi)g  called  barbaroits,  exhibited  nevertheless  great  vener- 
ation for  poetry,  which  they  attributed  directly  to  the  gods.  They  could 
well  exclaim  with  Ovid  : 

*  Ear  Dkks  in  nobis,  ct  aunt  coninieucla  coeli 
Scdibumiue  tutlieria  spiritus  lUe  veuit.* 

Their  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  poetry,  though  abounding  in  ab- 
surdities, is  yet  strongly  characteristic,  and  deserves  a  passing  nutice. 

There  was  formerly  a  man  called  Kvaser,  who  became  a  g«Kl  by  his 
wisdom  and  intelligence.  Two  dwarfs,  jealous  of  his  reputjition,  slew 
him ;  and  collecting  his  blood  in  a  large  vase,  mingled  it  with  honey. 
The  blood  of  the  sago,  thus  mixed  with  the  virtue  of  flowers,  became  tlie 
source  of  }>oetry — the  hipprocras  of  the  Scandinavians.  Whoever  drank 
of  it  wa^  immediately  inspired,  and  cajmble  of  j)roducing  most  harmoni- 
ous touQH  upon  the  harp.  The  giant  Sutting  obtained  this  preciom  treas- 
ure, to  which  he  attached  a  countless  pric^^  though  he  used  it  not,  but 
gave  it  to  the  guardianship  of  his  dauglit<ir  Gunlajda,  whom  he  shut  up 
in  a  mountain.     Meanwhile  Odin,  one  of  the  chief  gods,*  was  seized 

*  Elvkwhirk  described  m  ekirf  of  the  BcudiiiaTian  divinities. 
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with  a  desire  to  add  to  his  other  attributes  the  power  of  poetry.  To 
accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to  seduce  Sutting,  whom  neither  flattery 
nor  promises  could  soften,  and  who,  barbarian-Hke,  without  enjoying  his 
treasure,  kept  it  closely  from  all  others.  Odin  quitted  his  c(^lestial  abode, 
and,  like  Apollo  with  Admetus,  passed  a  summer  at  the  home  of  Sut- 
ting, busied  with  the  care  of  flocks  and  harv^csts.  He  demanded  as  a 
recompense  a  few  drops  of  the  j)oetic  honey.  These  were  peremptorily 
refused,  and  Odin,  in  despair  of  overcoming  the  obstinacy  of  the  giant, 
had  recourse  to  stratagem.  Changing  himself  to  a  serpent,  he  penetrated 
the  mountain  which  contained  the  goblet,  and  approached  Gunlaeda, 
whom  ho  flattered  with  attentions.  The  poor  Gunlaida,  as  Eve  did  also, 
believed  the  jKirsuasions  of  the  seqxsnt,  and  forgot  the  trust  committed 
by  her  father.  Odin  obtained  permission  to  take  three  draughts  from 
the  goblel,  and  in  so  doing  drained  its  contents.  But  he  forgot  the  sweet 
vows  he  had  murmured  to  Gunlasda,  and  leaving  the  poor  girl  in  tears, 
flew  away  as  an  eagle,  to  which  he  had  transformed  himself.  Sutting, 
however,  was  a  skilful  magician,  and  discovering  the  robbery,  pursued  the 
ravisher,  whom  he  was  about  to  seize.  While  Odin  was  trembling  with 
the  fear  of  paying  dearly  for  his  treachery,  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
Asers — his  celestial  companions — presenting  a  large  cup,  into  which  he 
returned  the  mixture  he  had  drank ;  though  in  the  terror  caused  by 
Sutting,  he  suftered  a  few  droj>s  to  fall  upon  the  earth.*  These  consti- 
tute the  beverage  of  inferior  poets,  who  have  only  to  embrace  the  earth 
for  its  attainment,  while  the  goblet  of  the  gods  is  jireserved  on  high, 
beyond  all  roach  but  that  of  genius  and  true  ins  juration.  Odin  alone 
distributes  from  the  goblet,  and  ha«*  hence  lH!Cf)me  the  god  of  poetry .f 

In  the  reigns  of  the  three  earliest  Scandinavian  monarchs,  we  And 
nothing  but  incomplete  references  to  the  Scalds,  and  mere  fragments  of 
their  productions.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  they  occupy  a  dis- 
tinct ])lace  in  history,  and  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  follow  in 
regular  succA>8sion,  with  ample  dotiiils  as  to  their  names,  hves,  and  com- 
positioas.  The  reign  of  *  Ilarald  of  the  Fair  Hair'  was  the  golden  era  of 
the  Scalds.  This  ambitious  monarch,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  more 
solemnity  to  his  battles  and  greater  glory  to  his  conquests,  surrounded 
himself  with  poets.  He  collected  the  most  renowned  Scalds  at  his  court, 
whom  ho  retiiined  by  costly  presents  and  attentions,  roceinng  in  return 
their  tributes  to  his  power  and  greatness.  His  successors  manifested 
similar  ta-^tes ;  and  some,  as  Magnus  the  Good  and  Harald  Sigurdson, 
were  thems^'lves  composers. 

The  Scalds  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  anathemas  launched  by  the 
first  missionaries  of  Christianity.  Olaf  the  Saint  condemned  their  my- 
thological superstitions,  yet  regarded  it  as  due  to  his  royal  dignity  to 
have  numerous  Scalds  in  atUnidance  at  his  court  It  was  he  who,  when 
going  forth  to  battle,  thus  addn?ssed  thorn  :  *  IMace  yourselves  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  army,  that  you  may  witiicsa  what  you  must  descrilx?,  and  do 
not  receive  the  history  from  others.'  Gradually,  however,  tlie  spirit  of 
Christianity  was  diflusod  amid  the  Xorthmen,  and  Scaldic  j)ootry,  the 


*  Frdm  respect  to  pootA,  tlie  oritflniil  (txjiri'fti'inn  ha»  boon  Bomewhat  softened, 
t  llRAOA  was  gonvnilly  regarded  as  tlio  god  of  poetry. 
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daughter  of  Odin,  became  extinguished  with  the  worship  once  paid  to 
her  great  ancestor. 

This  species  of  poetry,  judging  from  the  earliest  specimens,  was  clear, 
simple,  and  energetic,  highly  epic,-  and  marked  with  the  characteristics  of 
a  primitive  age.  At  a  later  period  it  was  altered  by  the  Scalds,  and 
became  more  labored  in  arrangement.  In  the  days  of  Rolf  Krage  it  was 
still  young  and  vigorous,  bursting  wildly  from  the  midst  of  the  masses, 
and  strong  in  the  defence  of  Scandinavian  nationality.  Four  centuries 
later  it  had  passed  to  its  decline,  becoming  vitiated  and  pretentious, 
affectedly  seesing  unusual  forms,  and  buried  in  absurd  neologisms  or 
foreign  metaphors.  Then  might  be  found  poets  who,  fearing  to  be  truly 
popular,  introduced  amid  their  compositions  so  many  words  of  Finnish, 
Scotch,  and  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  that  they  ceased  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
masses,  and  became  a  puzzle  for  the  learned.  When,  as  the  result  of 
great  labor,  the  sense  of  these  productions  is  finally  attained,  one  is 
astonished  at  the  resorts  of  the  Scalds  to  conceal  their  thoughts  from 
those  who  heard  them.  Seemingly  ashamed  to  use  the  language  of  the 
people,  they  so  elaborated  their  verses,  sharpened  their  periods,  and  dealt 
in  metaphor,  as  to  leave  behind  the  Italian  '  concetti,'  and  even  the  hetero- 
geneous *  court  poetry '  of  the  Germans.  No  where  else  are  to  be  found 
poets  who  so  fear  neatness  and  simplicity  of  expression,  or  who  so  con- 
tinually employ  periphrase.  If  they  speak  of  the  heavens,  it  is  invariably 
as  *  the  cover  of  the  mountains,'  *  the  house  of  the  sun,'  or  *  the  path  of 
stare ;'  if  of  the  earth,  they  address  her  as  *the  daughter  of  night,'  *the 
flesh  of  Ymer,'  *  the  vessel  floating  upon  ages.'  Fire  they  designate  as 
*  broUier  of  the  wind '  and  *  the  enemy  of  forests ; '  gold  they  call  the 
'light  of  the  waters'  and  *the  tears  of  Freya;'  the  sea  is  *the  blood  of 
Ymer'  and  *the  circle  of  the  worid;'  the  head  is  *the  harvest-field  of 
hair ; '  while  blood  is  *  the  lake  of  wounds '  or  *  the  wine  of  birds  of 
prey.'*  To  all  this  must  be  added  the  equivocal  expressions  which  they 
cherished  with  such  predilection.  With  them,  the  same  word  is  made 
to  signify  sea,  horse,  ship,  buckler,  fire,  sword,  wolf,  and  eagle ;  while  often, 
in  the  use  of  these  doubtful  phrases,  they  join  to  one  of  their  possible 
acceptations  epithets  properly  belonging  to  another. 

Besides  all  this,  the  Scalds  are  continually  employing  great  poetic 
license.  They  not  only  suppress  and  add  at  pleasure,  but  often  contract 
many  lettere  in  a  word.  They  employ  trope,  epenthesis,  syncope,  me- 
tonymy, and  ellipsi**,  like  apt  pupils  of  the  school  of  Dumarsais.  In  the 
same  composition,  they  often  use  the  metrical  verse  of  the  ancients,  the 
Italian  sciolto,  the  rhyme-stanza  of  the  present  day,  and  the  old  allitera- 
tive measure  of  the  German  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Scalds  have  four  different  kinds  of  verse,  which  are  as  follows : 
'  Fomyrda-Lay,'  *  Drott  Kwa»dit,'  'Togmsett,'  and  ^Rundherit'  The  first 
is  the  most  ancient,  and  was  sometimes  called  elf-chant,  from  a  popular 
belief  that  fairies  used  it  in  their  intercourse  with  men.  The  second  is 
best  known,  and  was  frequently  employed  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries.  In  the  third  the  lines  rhyme  alternately,  some  hav- 
ing the  full  measure,  and  others  a  species  of  demi-rhythm,  difficult  at  first 

*  ViDB  IliM.  Anglo-Saxons,  by  SnAROif  Turner,  vol.  Hi.  p.  374.    Cbdmoit,  in  hin  poem  on  the 
Deluge,  (Anglo-Saxon,)  employs  more  Uian  thirty  synonymei  to  describe  Noau's  ark. 
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glance  to  perceive.    The  fourth  is  the  most  recent,  and  of  frequent  use  at 
present  throughout  Iceland. 

The  two  most  celebrated  forms  of  poetry  are  the  Drapa  and  the 
Flockr.  The  Drapa  is  a  species  of  heroic  ode  adapted  to  festivals  and 
battles,  the  dithyrambic  measure  of  which  kings  loved  to  hear  around 
them.  The  Flockr  also  possesses  a  certain  solemnity,  but  is  shorter. 
The  Scald  Loflunya  once  chanted  a  Flockr  before  King  Canute,  who 
reproved  him,  saying  he  had  previoasly  been  addressed  only  in  the  Drapa. 

These  two  were  the  great  legitimate  forms  of  jxjetry ;  but  the  Scalds 
varied  at  pleasure  their  rhyme,  metre,  and  alliterations.  It  is  ap])arent, 
in  the  fragments  which  have  descended  to  us,  that  they  sought  to  create 
metrical  difficulties,  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  the  value  of  their  efforts. 
Nor  is  this  poetic  error  so  uncommon  as  may  be  supposed.  Simon  of 
Rhodes  wrote  a  poem  to  which  he  gave  the  form  of  an  c^<7,  and  another 
shaped  like  a  hatchet.  The  Latin  poem,  each  word  of  which  commences 
with  the  letter  P,  is  well  known  to  classical  scholars,  and  so  are  the 
French  pieces  entitled  the  Battle  of  Panard  —  the  acrostic  traversed  four 
times  by  the  name  it  gives;  the  ^batele  quartain^  in  which  the  rhyme 
at  the  end  of  each  line  is  repeated  near  the  commencement  of  the 
second;*  the  quartain  double-rhyme,  of  which  Marot  has  loft  us  some 
examples ;  f  and  the  *  quartain  fraternise,^  where  the  word  ending  each 
line,  or  part  of  the  same,  reappears  in  the  line  succeeding ;  |  together 
with  other  forms  more  or  less  irrejrular. 

But  the  j)oetry  of  the  Scalds  possesses  another  merit  than  that  of 
versification,  in  its  traditional  character  and  authenticity.  It  contains 
documents  the  loss  of  which  could  never  be  replaced,  with  numerous 
essential  facts  not  elsewhere  found  in  northern  history.  We  owe  indeed 
to  the  Scalds  all  those  precious  fragments  which  form  the  b«isis  of  the 
chronicles  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  Snonc  Sturleson.  We  have  also 
derived  from  them  those  beautiful  strophes  interwoven  in  the  Sagas  and 
Eddas ;  in  other  words,  the  whole  Scandinavian  cosmogony  and  theogony. 

Tlie  Scalds,  though  apparent,  are  not  real  borrowers  from  others.  They 
were  actually  inspired  by  the  times  in  which  they  hved,  the  events  in 
which  they  participated,  and  the  country  of  their  love.  None  could  be 
better  fitted  as  historians  of  their  resi>ective  epochs,  grasping  as  they 
did,  at  the  same  time,  the  extreme  rounds  of  social  progress.  By  birth 
they  belonged,  in  general,  to  the  common  people,  while  by  education  they 
became  the  equals  of  the  great  and  associates  of  princes,  by  whose  side  they 
marched  to  battle.  They  were  both  witnesses  and  actors,  observing  and 
recounting  in  verse  the  results  of  their  observations,  some  of  them  being 
able  as  improvisators  to  recount  at  once  the  facts  that  arrested  their  atten- 
tion,    liaynal.  Count  of  the  Orknejrs,  boasted  that  he  had  frequently 

*  QuANP  Nkptune,  puiMmnt  dieu  de  la  M«r, 
Ceasa  d''armer  caroque  et  Ralean, 
I<ea  GalHcloDB  bieu  ie  dureut  aimrr 
£t  redamer  ces  grands  eaux  saleca. 

t  Ija  blanche  columbeile^  helU 
Souvent  Je  voy  priaitf ,  criant. 

X  DiKir  gnnle  ma  nialtroMie  ct  regente^ 
Oente  de  corps  ct  fa^ on,  etc. 

Pour  dire  vrny  au  temps  qui  court 
^  Caur  cat  on  periUeax  passage. 
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composed  entire  poems  on  unpremeditated  subjects ;  and  the  Scald  Si- 
vard,  who  always  hesitated  when  speaking  prose,  expressed  himself  with 
the  greatest  facility  when  he  sung  in  verse. 

A  iK)rtion  of  the  Scald  songs  which  we  know  were  composed  in  Den- 
mark ;  others  in  Sweden  or  Norway  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  in  Iceland. 
But  from  the  wandering  habits  of  their  composers,  they  have  been  circu- 
lated throui^hout  Scandinavia. 

The  Sciilds  quitted  their  country  animated  by  the  ardent  hopes  and 
impatience  of  youth,  but  returned  to  it  with  the  wisdom  and  reminiscen- 
ces of  maturer  age.  They  passed  long  years  in  the  search  of  adventure, 
singing  as  they  went  from  village  to  village,  bearing  nothing  with  them 
but  their  lute  and  sword.  Poets  were  they  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  liar 
ble  at  any  moment  to  exchange  the  melody  of  verse  for  the  clang  of  the 
sabre  ;  resembling  restless,  weary  birds,  to  whom  Nature  had  denied  the 
green  shelter  of  the  forest,  and  forced  to  build  their  nests  on  battle-tields 
or  aiontr  the  shores  of  wind-vexed  oceans. 

When  a  Scald  arrived  at  the  court  of  a  prince,  he  announced  himself 
Bn  a  poet,  and  was  so  received.  In  each  festive  saloon  a  seat  was  reserved 
for  him,  from  which  he  sung  to  those  assembled.  *  It  was  an  old  cus- 
tom,' says  Odin,  in  the  Hearamal,  *  to  sit  beside  the  Scalds  and  reduce 
to  memory  their  songs  of  ancient  time.  While  they  thus  recounted  the 
histories  of  various  people,  I  regarded  and  was  silent' 

The  Scalds  frequently  repeated  their  strophes,  which  the  attendant  cour- 
tiers learned  by  heart,  and  thus  rescued  from  oblivion.  It  was  the  desire 
of  kings  that  they  should  do  so  ;  and  it  is  related  of  Edward  of  England 
that  previoas  to  recoraj>ensing  the  poet  Ilille,  he  commanded  his  attend- 
ance sufficiently  long  to  fix  indelibly  the  songs  he  uttered. 

In  those  times  of  general  ignorance,  the  Scald  was  not  only  a  faithful 
historian  and  skilful  vereifier,  but  he  was  also  one  who  had  travelled 
much,  and  whose  judgment  and  intelligence  had  been  developed  by  poetic 
instinct.  He  was  at  once  poet  and  philosopher,  ranking  with  the  nobles 
of  the  empire,  having  for  his  armorial  bearings  a  rose  upon  a  buckler. 

But  whenever  a  prince  had  once  rendered  a  proper  tribute  to  the 
talent  and  character  of  these  energetic  j)oets,  ho  had  also  secured  their 
unwavering  fidehty. 

On  one  occasion  a  tempest  shattered  the  vessel  of  the  young  Scald 
Starkoddr  upon  the  coast  of  Denmark.  He  was  little  known,  but  from 
his  imposing  appearance  was  well  received  by  King  Froddr,  who,  pleased 
with  his  martial  air,  equipped  another  vessel,  in  which  the  poet  revisited 
Sweden,  England,  Ireland,  and  subsequently  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  pen- 
etrating even  to  Poland  and  Russia.  During  these  voyages  he  attacked 
numerous  pirates,  and  amassed  vast  riches,  which  he  returned  to  share 
with  the  king,  to  whom  he  recounted  his  adventures.  Whenever  he 
heard  of  a  celebrated  warrior,  he  sought  him  out  for  combat,  and  hastened 
to  the  succor  of  all  who  were  unfortunate. 

Mean\\  hile  Froddr,  his  friend  and  benefactor,  was  assassinated,  leaving 
a  son  whom  Starkoddr  would  not  deprive  of  the  glory  of  avenging  liis 
father.  Starkoddr  therefore  retired  to  Sweden,  where  he  passed  his  time 
in  recounting  former  battles  or  preparing  for  new  ones,  until  he  learned 
the  seduction  of  Helge  by  an  under  officer.     Ho  departed  immediately,  and 
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arriving  in  Denmark,  entered  the  tent  of  the  officer  in  complete  diAguise, 
where  he  seated  himself  in  silence.  He  soon  learned  the  truth  of  the 
report,  and  observed,  while  continually  pressing  his  dagger,  the  numerous 
caresses  Helge  la\*ishcd  upon  her  seducer.  He  was  finally  recognized  by 
Helge,  who  from  that  moment  rejected  the  advances  of  her  lover.  Star- 
koddr  sprang  to  his  feet,  while  the  unhappy  officer,  pale  and  affrighted, 
riveted  his  gaze  upon  the  iron  hand  and  sword  which  seemed  to  menace 
his  destruction.  Without  the  means  of  defence  or  power  of  flight,  he 
cowered  beneath  the  indignant  glance  of  the  Scald,  as  a  defenceless  bird 
before  the  bloody  vulture.  Starkoddr,  after  having  tantalized  him  with 
the  agonies  of  anticipated  death,  turned  away  with  disgust,  exclaiming : 
*  I  will  not  tarnish  my  reputation  as  a  warrior  by  punishing  a  villain  like 
yourself.  I  impose  no  other  chastisement  than  the  gift  of  life.'  *  For,' 
adds  Saxo  Grammaticus,  *  Starkoddr  was  one  who  believed  that  crime 
and  its  attendant  remorse  were  far  more  terrible  than  death.' 

At  a  subsequent  period  Helge  married  the  son  of  a  neighboring 
monarch,  and  the  Scald  returned  to  Sweden.  But  learning  that  Ingle, 
the  new  King  of  Denmark,  so  far  from  avenging  the  death  of  his  father, 
had  become  the  friend  of  his  assassin  and  espoused  his  sister,  he  returned 
to  the  palace,  and  without  announcing  himself,  took  the  seat  of  honor 
assigned  of  old  by  Froddr.  The  queen  ordered  him  to  retire,  and  the 
Scald,  without  endeavoring  to  justify  himself,  complied,  but  in  his  indig- 
nation struck  so  forcibly  against  the  columns  of  the  hall,  that  the  whole 
house  trembled.  The  king,  on  returning  from  a  hunt,  recognized  his 
&ther's  friend,  and  although  burdened  by  his  presence,  ordered  him  a 
grand  reception,  while  the  queen  demanded  pardon  for  her  error.  Star- 
koddr, however,  heeded  neither  flattery  nor  protestations,  but  seated  himself 
at  the  festival  prepared  for  the  occasion  like  one  in  mourning.  He  could 
not  but  compare  the  table,  now  loaded  with  choice  meats  and  costly 
liquors,  with  the  simpler  board  of  his  former  patron  ;  and  when  the  king, 
pressing  him  to  drink,  offered  also  the  viands  reserved  for  his  own  use, 
the  old  warrior  refused  them  with  unquidified  disgust  *  I  came  here,' 
he  exclaimed,  *  to  see  the  son  of  Froddr,  not  a  wretched  voluptuary  who 
dreams  only  of  rich  living.'  Hearing  the  German  language  spoken 
around  him,  his  northern  pride  revolted  at  its  accents.  Suddenly  the  mur- 
derers of  the  late  king  appeared  to  take  their  places,  when  the  indignant 
fflance  of  the  Scald  so  aflnghted  the  queen,  that  snatching  tlie  golden 
diadem  from  her  head,  she  presented  it,  hoping  to  appease  his  anger.  It 
was  rejected  with  contempt,  the  Scald  exclaiming :  '  Offer  not  these  fool- 
ish gew-gaws  as  a  present  Presume  you  that  an  old  soldier  is  to  be 
corrupted,  like  a  woman,  by  the  slight  of  gold  ?  He  who  could  adorn  his 
head  with  such  ornaments  is  no  hiero,  for  the  true  armor  of  the  warrior 
is  the  scar  and  sword.'  Thus  sj>eaking,  he  bounde<l  toward  the  a^as- 
sins  of  Froddr,  whom  he  trampled  under  foot,  and  departed  to  his  warrior- 
life  in  Sweden. 

If,  by  his  natural  vocation,  the  Scald  occupied  the  front  rank  in  the 
mansions  of  the  great,  it  is  equally  to  be  remembered  that,  led  by  the 
reminiscences  of  childhood  and  family  affection,  he  loved  also  to  descend 
to  the  hearts  of  the  common  people.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  brilliant 
saloons  where  the  hydromel  flowed  from  golden  goblets,  ho  remembered 
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the  humble  roof  which  had  often  sheltered  him,  and  beside  his  own  hearth 
repeated  in  the  evening  to  old  companions  the  songs  that  had  won  him 
in  the  morning  the  rich  decorations  of  some  earl.  The  cry  of  the  op- 
pressed and  the  complaint  of  poverty  were  softened  as  they  trembled 
amid  the  echoes  of  his  harp.  When  he  thus  sung,  kings  listened  more 
attentively,  and  poetry  established  a  mysterious  ^ie  between  the  slave  and 
the  master,  the  cottage  and  the  throne. 

Judging  from  tlie  history  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  the  Scandinavians 
were  passionately  addicted  to  all  kinds  of  poetry.  When  Froddr  IIL 
died,  he  left  no  legitimate  successor,  as  the  only  one  who  could  have  any 
pretensions  had  fled  to  Russia,  where  it  was  supposed  he  had  long  since 
perished.  The  Danes  therefore  promised  the  crown  to  him  who  should 
compose  the  best  poem  on  the  death  of  the  late  monarch.  Saxo  does 
not  inform  us  under  what  circumstances  the  selection  was  made,  but  a 
poor  Scald,  named  Biarn,  until  that  time  little  known,  bore  away  the 
palm  from  every  rival.  At  tlie  Olympic  games,  even  Sophocles  never 
obtained  any  other  royal  decoration  than  a  poetic  crown  ;  and  Petrarch, 
when  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  received  only  a  laurel- wreath 
from  the  attendant  cardinals. 

Some  of  the  Scalds  belonged  to  the  most  noble  families  in  Scandinavia, 
and,  as  in  Germany  and  France,  might  be  often  seen  in  th6  midst  of 
meunisingers  and  troubadours,  princes,  earls  and  dukes,  composing  the 
Flockr  or  Drapa,  and  bearing  with  pride  the  name  of  poet.  But 
whether  born  in  the  mansion  of  tlie  noble  or  the  cottage  of  the  peasant, 
the  Scalds  were  equally  and  beyond  all  else  warriors.  The  swo»*d  effaced 
all  rank  and  distances.  War  was  their  delight,  and  each  of  them  could 
exclaim  with  Antor,  the  Arabian  hero,  *  My  ancestry  is  my  strength,  my 
nobility,  my  courage.  Am  I  asked  for  a  genealogy  I  I  present  my 
lance  and  sword.^ 

We  are  not  to  expect  therefore,  in  their  compositions,  those  refined 
ideas  and  tender  reveries  painted  by  more  modern  poets.  Their  harp  will 
not  sigh  as  the  guitar,  or  murmur  like  the  mandolen.  The  feeble,  timid 
hand  of  the  young  maiden  cannot  woo  a  sound  from  it,  and  even  tears 
will  cause  no  vibration  in  those  strings  of  steel.  But  beneath  the  ner- 
vous pressure  of  the  Scald,  those  cords  will  ring  like  the  clarion,  and 
reecho  as  the  trumpet.  The  Scald  sings  the  intoxication  of  the  bat- 
tle and  heroic  glory ;  he  tells  of  magic  bucklers,  and  wondrous  swords, 
clea\*ing  chains  sisunder  and  dividing  solid  mountains.  He  chants  of 
the  Valkyries,  who  collect  the  dead  from  battle-fields  and  prepare  the 
banquets  of  Valhalla.  When  he  abandons  himself  to  the  full  promptings 
of  enthusiasm,  the  hearts  of  surrounding  warriors  palpitate  at  the  recital, 
while  each  sword  springs  from  out  its  scabbord.  At  the  hour  of  combat 
the  Scald,  throwing  aside  his  harp,  rushes  forward,  arms  in  hand,  to  the 
front  rank  of  the  conflict  While  perishing,  he  smiles  at  death  as  it  ap- 
proaches ;  and  even  then,  should  the  memory  of  early  love  steal  over  him, 
ne  utters  it  in  poetry  1 

The  Scald  Gisle,  when  pursued  by  his  enemies,  bounded  upon  a  rock 
and  defended  himself  for  a  long  time  valiantly.  He  was  finally  con- 
quered, and  declared  in  dying,  as  his  greatest  consolation,  that  his  wife 
would  know  the  valor  with  which  he  had  combated.     *  My  young  wife,' 
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he  exclaimed, '  will  be  proud  when  my  enemies  extol  my  bravery.  I  have 
yet  courage  though  the  sword  has  hewn  me  asunder.  It  was  from  my 
father  I  received  this  great  power  of  endurance.' 

Hjalmar  fell  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  sung :  *  My  armor  is  broken. 
I  am  pierced  with  sixteen  wounds.  All  is  dark  before  me.  I  stagger, 
and  can  go  no  longer.  The  sword  of  Agantyr  has  penetrated  to  my 
heart,  and  had  I  five  mansions  I  could  not  inhabit  one  of  them.  The 
beautiful  daughter  of  Ilelmir  told  me  I  should  gaze  on  her  no  more. 
Take  from  my  finger  this  golden  ring,  and  bear  it  to  my  Ingenborg.  She 
will  know  that  I  have  perished.  I  behold  approaching  me  the  ravens, 
and  behind  them  are  the  eagles.  I  shall  be  their  nourishment  until  my 
heart's  blood  is  exhausted.' 

The  Scald  Ilagbard,  who  was  one  day  with  the  daughter  of  a  Danish 
king,  thus  addressed  her :  *  If  your  father  knew  I  was  here,  who  have 
killed  his  sons  and  seduced  his  daughter,  how  gladly  would  he  cast  me 
into  prison ;  and  you,  where  would  you  be  when  I  died  ? '  *  I  should  die 
also,'  was  the  firm  reply.  A  few  days  afterward  Hagbard  was  surprised 
while  in  her  company,  and  condemned  to  death.  On  his  way  to  the 
scafibld,  he  desired  to  know  whether  his  mistress  would  be  faithful  to  her 
promise.  lie  therefore  prayed  the  executioner  to  go  forward,  bearing  a 
robe,  which  he  gave  him.  At  the  sight  of  this  the  young  girl,  confident 
of  her  lover's  death,  set  fire  to  her  residence  and  ]>erishcd  in  the  flames. 
Hagbard  then  proceeded  with  his  death-song:  *  Hasten,  oh,  hasten  to 
destroy  me.  It  will  be  sweet,  my  beautiful  betrothed,  to  join  you  in  the 
world  of  spirits !  Hear  you  the  hissing  of  those  flames  ?  See  you  those 
whirling  fire-sparks  ?  To  me  they  were  like  a  banner  of  fidelity.  The 
devotion  of  her  I  love  mounts  higher  than  the  flames.  Happy  indeed, 
idol  of  my  heart,  have  you  made  me  at  this  moment.  You  have  re- 
deemed your  promise.  In  death  as  in  hfe,  we  are  still  united.  That  which 
you  swore  to  do  as  woman,  you  have  nobly  done  as  heroine.  Hasten, 
oh,  hasten,  for  I  now  know  that  even  within  the  realms  of  death,  true  love 
can  never  die.  I  come,  my  beloved,  to  renew  our  happiness.  From  north 
to  south  will  resound  our  united  death-chant.  It  shall  be  heard  on  earth 
and  reechoed  in  the  heavens,  that  equally  faithful  and  equally  beloved,  we 
are  happy  now  together.' 

The  most  celebrated  Scald  of  Scandinavia  was  Ragnar  Ix>dbrok,  King 
of  Denmark.  History  gives  the  ])rincipal  details  of  his  life,  while  }K)pu- 
lar  tradition  has  developed  and  adorned  them.  His  Saga  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  authentic. 

There  was  formerly,  according  to  this  Saga,*  a  powerful  king  in  Gott- 
land,  who  had  a  beautiful  daughter  named  Thora.  She  was  tenderly 
beloved  by  her  father,  whose  constant  care  consisted  in  seeking  out  new 
pleasures,  and  preparing  festivals  for  her  amusement  He  built  for  her  a 
splendid  palace,  to  which  he  brought  one  morning  a  beautiful  serj^ent  of 
the  rarest  species  known  in  Scandinavia ;  its  eyes  were  piercing,  its  head 
finely  8ha]jed,  and  its  skin  richly  variegated,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
was  graceful  and  winning  in  its  movements.  Thora  received  the  serpent 
with  much  satisfaction,  and  having  placed  it  on  a  golden  cushion,  trans- 

*  Saoa  RitoifAfts  Konung^s  Lodbkosar.  Published  by  Bafn  in  his  Furnaldar  Segur,  T.  IL  p. 
837. 
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ferred  it  to  a  cage.  Suddenly  the  serpent  began  to  increase  in  size  in  a 
most  alarming  manner.  At  first  one  could  hold  it  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  and  it  occupied  merely  a  small  corner  of  its  prison.  It  soon  burst 
the  barrier  that  confined  it,  and  coming  out,  extended  through  the  room, 
and  afterward  throughout  the  house,  which  it  finally  encircled  with  innu- 
merable folds.  As  the  serpent  grew,  its  cushion  increased  also,  until  resting 
upon  it  with  flaming  eyes,  it  completely  terrified  by  its  gaze  and  hissings 
all  who  endeavored  to  approach  it  The  king,  in  his  alarm,  caused  a 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  he  would  bestow  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
on  the  destroyer  of  the  monster.  Ragnar,  the  son  of  Sigurd,  King  of 
Denmark,  heard  this  strange  story,  and  determined  to  deliver  Thora. 
He  caused  a  suit  of  armor  to  be  made  of  copper,  tempered  in  bitumen ; 
and,  lance  in  hand,  advanced  to  the  young  girrs  residence.  The  serpent 
vomited  streams  of  venom,  but  Ragnar,  protected  by  his  armor,  buried 
his  steel  lance  deep  within  its  vitals.  Soon  after  he  espoused  Thora,  who 
presented  him  with  two  sons,  equally  distinguished  for  strength  and  valor. 
She  died,  however ;  and  Ragnar,  to  console  himself,  became  a  pilgrim- 
warrior,  bearing  away  the  palm  from  all  competitors. 

One  day  he  arrived  in  Norway,  where  his  companions,  disembarking, 
discovered,  in  a  miserable  cabin,  a  maiden  named  Eraka,  of  surpassing 
beauty.  They  spoke  of  her  with  enthusiasm  to  Ragnar,  who  in  return 
gave  them  one  of  those  enigmas  so  common  in  the  middle  ages.  *  If^' 
said  he,  *  this  maiden  is  so  beautiful  as  you  represent,  bring  her  to  me ; 
but  let  her  come  neither  naked  nor  clothed,  without  having  eaten  or  being 
hungry,  without  arriving  alone,  and  yet  accompanied  by  no  one.' 

Kraka,  on  hearing  this  enigma,  comprehended  it,  and  prepared  to  eflfect 
its  solution.  She  permitted  her  long  flaxen  hair  to  fall  around  her  body, 
which  she  enveloped  in  a  fish-net.  She  also  drank  a  hastily-prepared 
soup,  and  went  forth  attended  by  no  one,  but  followed  by  a  dog.  The 
king  became  enamored,  and  espoused  her. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Ragnar,  tired  with  inactivity,  equipped  a  vessel, 
and  resumed  his  explorations  of  foreign  countries.  He  visited  the  King 
of  Sweden,  who  received  him  with  great  deference,  and  placed  him  at  a  ban- 
quet in  the  seat  of  honor.  The  king  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  Ingen- 
borg,  whom  Ragnar  saw,  and  forgot  his  vows  to  Kraka.  On  his  return 
to  Sweden  his  wife  questioned  him  as  to  his  adventures.  He  replied  that 
he  had  none  to  recount.  Three  times  she  thus  addressed  them,  and  then 
spoke  as  follows :  '  I  know  all  that  has  happened.  You  have  demanded 
Ingenborg  in  marriage,  and  are  soon  to  wed  her.  Your  companions 
have  not  revealed  this  secret  to  me,  but  I  have  learnt  it  from  three  birds 
which  have  been  hovering  around  you.  I  am  not  however  affronted  at 
your  project,  for  I  am  not,  as  you  have  hitherto  believed,  the  daughter  of 
a  peasant,  but  I  am  Aslagua,  the  child  of  Sigurd,  who  killed  Fafnir.  In 
proof  of  what  I  say,  I  shall  bear  you  a  son  in  whose  eyes  will  appear  the 
picture  of  a  dragon.'  Her  words  were  confirmed,  and  Ragnar  refused  the 
contemplated  marriage. 

On  learning  this  determinnation,  the  King  of  Sweden  sent  to  his 
various  tribes  the  arrow,  (or  symbol  of  war,)  and  assembled  his  troops  to 
avenge  the  injury  done  to  his  daughter.  But  the  sons  of  Ragnar,  hke 
their  father,  were  intrepid  warriors.    They  had  already  stood  in  the  front 
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rank  of  battle,  and  shed  the  blood  of  their  opposers.  The  two  eldest, 
Agnor  and  Erik,  during  tlie  absence  of  the  remainder  on  a  voyage,  de- 
manded the  privilege  of  leading  on  the  Danish  army.  The  opposing 
forces  met  upon  the  battle-field,  and  the  children  of  Ri^nar  were  sustain- 
ing themselves  with  bravery,  when  a  bull  suddenly  rushed  amid  the  ranks 
of  their  army,  scattering  the  lines  and  affrighting  their  companions 
with  his  bellowings.  In  vain  did  the  brothers  seek  to  rally  the  flying 
troops,  or  to  supply  the  loss  sustained  by  their  own  courage.  Agnor  fell 
covered  with  wounds,  while  Erik  was  taken  prisoner  and  condemned  to 
death.  At  this  result  Aslagua  wept,  and  her  tears,  says  the  chronicle, 
were  red  as  blood  and  hard  as  hail-stones.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
announced  that  another  of  her  absent  sons  had  fallen  gloriously  upon  a 
distant  field  of  combat.  This  intelligence  she  heard  with  the  pride  of  a 
Spartan  mother,  exclaiming,  *  This  son  has  nobly  stained  with  blood  his 
buckler.     He  has  died  a  true  hero,  and  will  go  U>  Odin.' 

During  these  contests  Ragnar  was  far  distant  in  foreign  countries,  but 
Aslagua  swore  his  returning  sons  to  avenge  their  brothers,  &nning  the 
flame  already  kindled  in  their  bosoms,  and  determined  herself  to  head 
the  forces  that  were  sent  to  Sweden. 

When  the  opposing  armies  were  the  second  time  arrayed  for  battle, 
and  the  Scalds  had  chanted  the  preparatory  songs.  King  Erik  again 
loosed  his  raging  bull.  But  Ivar  had  constructed  an  immense  bow,  fitted 
with  huge  arrows,  which  was  discharged  by  numerous  soldiers  until  the 
monster  was  annihilated.  At  this  defeat  fear  seized  upon  the  Swedes, 
who  fled  disorderly,  and  were  pursued  by  the  sons  of  Ragnar,  covering 
the  ground  with  dead  and  wounded. 

From  this  moment  the  young  princes  followed  an  adventurous  career, 
hastening  from  place  to  place,  taking  fortresses  by  assault,  destroying 
villages — every  where  regarded  as  a  scourge,  and  yet  every  where  victo- 
rious. It  is  asserted  that  they  penetrated  as  far  as  Switzerland,  and 
would  have  gone  to  Rome  had  they  known  of  its  position.  While  coun- 
selling upon  the  subject,  and  exhausting  all  their  knowledge,  they  per- 
ceived approaching  at  a  distance  a  man  wearing  the  broad  hat  and  cos- 
tume of  a  traveller,  when  the  following  conversation  ensued : 

*  Who  are  you  ?  * 

'  I  am  a  traveller.' 

*  Do  you  know  this  spot  ? ' 

'  I  know  all  spots  where  man  is  found,  for  I  have  passed  my  life  in 
travelling.' 

*  Are  we  far  from  Rome  ? ' 

*  Far  from  Rome  ?  Look  at  these  iron  shoes  I  wear,  and  the  pair  upon 
my  shoulders.  Both  are  nearly  gone.  I  have  come  direct  from  Rome. 
When  I  left  there  they  were  new ! ' 

The  sons  of  Ragnar,  naturally  regarding  the  route  a  long  one,  returned 
northward. 

Ragnar,  meanwhile,  had  arrived  in  Denmark,  having  heard  along  the 
route  the  exploits  of  his  children.  The  glory  they  had  acquired  reani- 
mated the  old  warrior,  who  again  determined  to  traverse  the  seas  in 
search  of  combats,  and  to  extend  his  fame  in  Scandinavia.  Suddenly  all 
things  become  animate  with  the  bustle  of  preparation  in  the  Danish 
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states.  Forges  groan  with  the  fabrication  of  armor  and  lances,  while 
the  tributary  chie&  assemble  their  troops  for  new  engagements,  and  Rag- 
nar  equips  two  new  vessels.  The  neighboring  kings  are  alarmed  at  these 
preparations,  and  tremble  lest  their  countries  are  the  object  of  attacL 
Lodbrok  declares,  however,  his  design  to  conquer  England,  and  embarks 
for  that  purpose.  Aslagua,  affected  by  some  strange  presentiment,  bears 
to  him,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  a  suit  of  armor,  consecrated  by 
Odin,  and  equally  impenetrable  by  fire  or  steel. 

£lli.  King  of  England,  has  been  warned  of  this  invasion,  and  advances 
to  meet  Ragnar  with  a  numerous  army.  An  obstinate  combat  com- 
mences, during  which  the  Danes  perform  prodigies  of  valor.  Ragnar 
beholds  his  companions  gradually  fall  around  him,  but  remains  full  of 
courage,  protected  by  his  armor.  He  is  finally  surrounded,  taken  pris- 
oner, and  placed,  by  order  of  the  king,  in  a  ditch  filled  with  serpents. 
Here  he  remains  for  a  whole  day,  uninjured.  Finally  he  is  divested  of 
his  armor  by  the  order  of  Elli,  when  the  vipers  glide  at  once  upon  their 
victim.  The  old  warrior,  conscious  that  his  death  approaches,  chants 
his  death-song: 

*  I  have  combated  with  the  sword !  Long  since,  in  Gottland,  I  de- 
stroyed the  monster  and  took  Thora  as  my  bride.  My  sword  pierced 
the  vitals  of  the  serpent  The  monster  felt  my  strength,  and  I  gained 
the  name  of  Lodbrok. 

*I  have  combated  with  the  sword!  I  was  yet  young,  when  I  fur- 
nished, in  the  east,  a  repast  for  the  hungry  wolves  and  a  banquet  for  the 
birds  of  prey.  Then  arose  the  sea  beyond  its  bounds,  and  the  raven 
walked  in  blood. 

*  I  have  combated  with  the  'sword  I  Ere  twenty  years  had  come  to 
me  did  I  brandish  my  lance  in  the  hottest  of  the  combat,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dyner  did  I  slay  eight  earls.  The  wolves  gathered  to  the 
battle,  and  the  blood  of  many  warriors  dyed  the  sea. 

'I  have  combated  with  the  sword!  The  spouse  of  Hedir  did  not 
quit  me  when  I  sent  the  warriors  of  Helsingor  to  the  halls  of  Odin.  I 
ascended  Ifa.  The  bite  of  the  arrow  was  felt,  and  the  rivers  ran  with  the 
warm  blood  of  the  wounded.  The  sword  groaned  upon  the  armor,  and 
the  axe  destroyed  the  strong  buckler. 

*  I  have  combated  with  the  sword !  I  am  now  about  to  accomplish 
my  destiny.  No  one  can  escape  the  Fates,  yet  did  I  think  that  Elli  would 
become  the  disposer  of  my  life,  when  I  gave  the  banquet  to  the  vultures, 
when  I  bounded  amid  the  billows,  and  left  food  for  the  eagles  in  the  bays 
of  Russia. 

*  I  have  combated  with  the  sword !  I  rejoice  when  I  remember  the 
couches  where  repose  the  favored  guests  of  Balder.  Soon  shall  I  too 
drink  from  the  golden  horns.  The  warrior  sighs  not  on  account  of  death 
when  he  enters  the  splendid  halls  of  Fiolnir.  I  shall  speak  no  word  of 
fear  as  I  tread  the  courts  of  Vidar. 

*I  have  combated  with  the  sword!  The  sons  of  Aslagua  will  hasten, 
with  arms  sharpened  by  the  God  of  battles,  when  they  know  the  tor- 
ments I  endure,  and  hoar  of  the  serpent-girdle  that  surrounds  me.  I 
have  given  my  sons  a  mother  who  has  adorned  the  world  with  heroes  I 

*  I  have  combated  with  the  sword  1     Death  is  now  approaching.     The 
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serpents  press  on  me  with  force,  and  the  vipers  eat  into  my  heart.  I 
know  that  the  wrath  of  Vidar  will  weigh  hea\'y  upon  Elli.  Rage  will 
possess  my  sons  when  they  hear  the  destruction  of  their  father,  and  the 
eagerness  of  youth  will  allow  them  no  repose. 

*  I  have  combated  with  the  sword !  Fifty  and  one  times  have  I  led 
my  sons  to  battle !  and  never  have  I  found  one  stronger  than  myself. 
As  a  youth  I  learned  to  redden  the  sharp  iron.  Now  the  Asers  call  me. 
I  do  not  regret  to  die  I 

*I  finish  my  existence.  The  Valkyries  of  Odin  are  already  seeking 
me.  Gladly  shall  I  sit  upon  the  elevated  seats  and  drink  with  the  Asers. 
The  hours  of  my  life  tremble  at  their  end,  and  I  die  smiling !  * 

When  the  King  of  England  heard  the  death  of  the  hero,  he  feared  the 
vengeance  of  his  sons,  and  immediately  dispatched  messengers  to  learn 
their  dispositions.  The  envoys  found  the  four  sons  of  Ragnar  a<*aembled, 
and  recounted  their  sad  story.  When  they  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  aged  warrior  died,  Biorn  pressed  his  lance  so  strongly  that  he  left  the 
print  of  his  fingers  in  the  handle,  while  Hurtserk  crushed  a  chequer  till 
the  blood  gushed  from  his  nails,  and  Sigurd  cut  with  a  knife  he  held, 
even  to  the  bone,  without  perceiving  it. 

Soon  after,  the  four  brothers  assembled  their  army  and  invaded  Eng- 
land, but  were  beaten,  and  returned  to  seek  new  troops.  Ivar,  however, 
who  was  the  most  artful,  quitted  them  and  sought  out  Elli.  *  I  promise,' 
said  he,  *  that  I  will  no  more  take  up  arms  against  you  if  you  will  give 
me,  within  your  kingdom,  as  much  ground  as  I  can  cover  with  a  bull's 
hide.'  The  king,  who  knew  not  the  story  of  Dido,  smiled  as  he  ac- 
corded so  humble  a  request.  Ivar  cut  the  hide  into  minute  threads,  and 
surrounded  a  large  extent  of  territory,  in  which  he  built  London,  lliere 
he  held  his  court,  attracting,  by  presents  and  promises,  the  chief  inhabit- 
ants, until,  confident  of  their  assistance,  he  sent  for  his  brothers  with  their 
army.  They  arrived  with  immense  forces,  and  Elli,  deceived  by  the  cun- 
ning of  Ivar,  and  deserted  by  his  former  adherents,  in  vain  attempted  to 
defend  himself.  The  sons  of  Ragnar  conquered  and  then  tortured  him. 
All  of  them',  but  Ivar  returned  to  Denmark,  happy  in  thus  having  re- 
venged their  father's  murder. 

Ivar  reigned  for  many  years  in  England,  and  at  his  death  ordered  his 
subjectB  to  bury  him  on  that  side  of  the  kingdom  most  open  to  invasion, 
that  he  mighl  still  protect  his  country  after  his  decease.  His  will  was 
executed,  and  in  1066,  when  Haral  entered  England,  he  landed  near  the 
tomb  of  Ivar,  where  he  perished.  On  the  'a]>proach  of  William  the 
Conqueror  the  tomb  was  opened,  and  the  undecayed  body  of  Ivar  burnt 
to  asnes,  after  which  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  a  conquest 

Thus  closes  the  Saga  of  Ragnar,  whose  name  yet  remains  popular  in 
Scandinavia,  while  the  peasants  of  Iceland  still  recall  those  early  days 
and  sing  his  death-song. 


LUCY.         A        PRAOMBNT 

Faik  is  the  damiel—passiiur  fhir; 
«   Sonny  at  distance  gleams  her  sm  Ue : 
Approach  —  the  cloud  of  woAil  care 
limngs  trembUDg  in  bar  oje  the  while. 
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THE   FAOAV   QUBSTIONINa   DEATH 


*.Thb  outward  darkxxesa.  and  the  Inward  light.* 


I. 

O  iciOT  of  night  and  blindneM,  that  must  hang 

Before  the  life  to  come  I 
O  Tomb !  til  it  closes  once  with  iron  clang, 

And  is  for  ever  dumb  1 


II. 


Ships,  which  go  forth  upoo  the  boundless  main, 

And  perish  fiftr  at  sea. 
Are  tossed  in  fragments  to  the  land  again — 

But  naught  returns  from  thee. 

ni. 

No  whisper  comes  from  all  the  generations, 
Tlirouf;h  thy  dark  portals  thrunt ; 

No  breath  of  life,  among  the  buried  nations, 
One  moment  stirs  their  dust 

No  souls  beneath,  e^er  struggling  into  sight, 

Heave  up  the  silent  ground ; 
Though  the  green  sod  alntve  them  is  so  light — 

So  frail  the  crumbling  mound. 


I  listen  by  tlie  sea,  to  catch  some  tone 

From  spirits  that  are  fled ; 
There  is  no  voice  in  its  eternal  moan, 

No  voice,  of  all  its  dead. 

VI. 

The  stars  look  coldly  down  when  man  is  dying, 

The  moon  still  lM)lds  its  way ; 
Flowers  breathe  their  perfume  round  us ;  winds  keep  sighing ; 

Naught  seems  to  pause  or  stay.   . 

▼II. 

Yes  I  blindly  on  —  oVr  all  that  thinks  and  feels, 

The  Universe  must  roll ; 
Though  at  each  turn  its  adamantine  wheels 

Crush  out  a  human  soul  1 

vxn. 

Toward  yon  bright  vault  of  heaven  I  dare  not  raise 

'rtie  cry  of  my  despair, 
Lest  I  should  hear  the  echo  which  betrays 

That  all  is  empty  there. 

IX. 

Yet  has  my  Soul  within  the  gift  of  seeing 

Beyond  this  earth  and  sky ; 
I  feel  tlie  immortal  instinct  of  my  being-— 

I  hum  it  cannot  die  1  m  ^ 
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AN       AFRIOAK       LBQEND. 


BT    !»•■    KikRT    A.    B.    TOTTLB. 


It  is  long  years  emce  I  heard  a  tale, 

A  lejj^end  wild  and  strunge, 
Of  a  burning  clime,  where  tlie  sultTj  air 

Is  never  known  to  change ; 
But  oft  I  think,  in  my  mournful  houra, 

Of  tliat  legend  sad  and  strange. 

T  was  of  a  traveller,  young  and  bold. 

In  Afric's  fatal  land : 
Tlie  lordly  Nigor  had  tempted  him 

To  tread  the  glittering  Mmd ; 
To  leave  the  cot  where  hi«  sisters  dwelt, 

A  happy  household  band. 

But  he  grew  lonely  and  sick  at  heart, 

And  pined  to  see  again 
His  childlMMxl's  home,  where  the  fragrant  flowers 

Crept  over  the  window-pane  ; 
And  longed  for  the  welcome  waiting  him 

Far  over  the  tossing  main. 

He  thought  of  one,  with  her  earnest  eyes, 

In  that  far  land  away, 
Whose  sunny  hair  and  radiant  brow 

Ho  dreamed  of  nii^ht  and  day ; 
Till,  starting,  he  cried,  m  Afric's  land 

He  would  no  longer  stay. 

But,  alas !  ere  he  could  reach  the  shore. 

Came  tidings  o'er  the  wave, 
Hiat  she  he  loved  with  a  love  intense 

Lay  shrouded  in  the  gnive ; 
Then  blanched  tlie  cheek  of  that  trav^er  bold. 

And  trembled  then  the  brave  I 

But  a  strange  light  shone  in  his  deep  dark  eye ; 

He  laughed  in  frantic  glee : 
'  I  will  go,*  ho  said, '  and  seek  the  lost 

In  desert  wild  and  free ; 
I  sliall  find  her  where  the  sand  lies  piled 

In  billows,  like  the  sea.' 

T  was  in  vain  thev  told  him  she  had  died 

In  his  own  sunny  land ; 
That  the  willows  waved  al)ove  her  grave* 

By  smnmer  breezes  funned ; 
And  the  oiirth  whm  heaped  upcm  her  breast, 

Instead  of  desert  sand. 

It  was  all  in  vam :  *  She  is  not  dead,* 
Said  he,  with  cfaeerfol  air ; 
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'  I  hear  her  yoicc,  which  the  scented  winds 
Have  liasted  here  to  bear ; 
Her  silver  tones  from  the  desert  waste, 
They  bid  me  seek  her  there.' 

And  he  went  forth,  that  desolate  one, 

To  the  desert,  bleak  and  vast, 
Where  the  snow-white  sand  in  colmnns  high 

Its  glittering  wreaths  did  cast; 
But  he  heeded  not  the  eddying  sand, 

Nor  yet  tiie  scorching  oli^ 

But  at  last  he  weary  grew,  and  faint, 

And  dimmer  was  his  eye ; 
Till  with  parch^  lip  and  fevered  brow, 

He  laid  him  down  to  die, 
Where  the  burning  sand  in  many  a  wave 

Went  wildly  surging  by. 

There  came  to  him,  as  he  fainting  lay, 

A  white-plumed  message-bird ; 
And  strangely  like  was  the  tune  she  sung 

To  one  he  oft  had  heard ; 
And  her  earnest  eyes  within  his  heart 

A  thousand  memories  stirred. 

T  was  the  eye,  the  voice  of  her,  the  lost^ 

That  bird  with  plume  of  snow ; 
With  dew  from  her  ^ing  she  wet  his  lips, 

And  fanned  him  soft  and  low. 
Till  the  fever  was  quenched  witliin  his  veins, 

And  cooled  his  brow's  fierce  glow. 

Then  he  rose  refreshed,  and  journeyed  on ; 

But  hovering  round  him  there 
Was  that  wonilrous  bird,  with  radiant  eyes. 

And  pinions  brightly  fiur ; 
And  she  sung,  in  music  sweet  and  wild, 

Full  many  a  plaintive  air. 

When  the  desert  breath  came  thick  and  hot, 

She,  fluttering,  waved  her  wing. 
Till,  fresh  from  its  folds  of  linng  light. 

The  soft,  cool  air  would  spring ; 
As  the  perfumed  incense  sweetly  noats, 

Wnidi  silver  censors  fling. 

And  when  the  angry  simoom  came, 

All  closely  she  would  fold 
Her  pinions  pale  nmud  his  trembling  form. 

Upon  the  dreary  wold. 
And  shelter  him,  till  darklv  by 

The  mighty  stonu  had  rolled. 

The  legend  tells  that  he  wanders  yet, 

With  strength  that  ne'er  shall  fail ; 
And  travelers  say  they  have  sometimes  seen 

lliat  bird  with  enowy  sail. 
Or  heard  the  sound  of  her  music  sweet 

Borne  CO  the  desert  gale. 
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FANCIES     ON     FEMALES. 


*  EooaTBZ  id  JooTeneellM, 
£coat«s  ausd  demoUellet !  * 

'  Fob  of  one  thomand  men,  MiUh  Solomon,  I  found  one  good  man ;  but  oertes  of  all  women, 
good  woman  found  I  nerer.* — Talb  or  Mbliboius. 


Some  old  cynic  says  that  women  are  like  coin :  you  can  not  tell  what 
they  are  worth  until  you  ring  them.  He  should,  according  to  Hood, 
have  called  them  belles  for  that  reason;  but  probably  recollecting  the 
apostrophe  of  the  thief  to  the  chimes,  mentioned  by  the  brothers  Percy, 
his  gallantry  may  have  gotten  the  better  of  his  veracity,  and  suffered 
many  an  Alcestis  to  go  uninsulted.  If  the  worth  of  women  be  unknown 
till  one  wrings  them,  their  simile, should  be  chickens,  even  if  they  were 

*  no  chickens ; '  not  at  all  to  insinuate  that  they  were  not  game,  or  were 
chicken-hearted,  and  would  n't  *  come  up  to  the  scratch,'  but  merely  to 
suggest  that  their  excellences  came  out,  like  Mark  Tapley's,  best  under 
the  most  discouraging  circumstances. 

Thinking  on  this  mast  delicious  subject,  it  occurred  to  us  to  follow  up 
the  strain  of  the  old  misogynist,  and  see  what  his  visions  of  wifedom, 
and  womandom,  and  babydom  were ;  in  fact,  as  the  Southerns  have  it, 

*  to  run  it  in  the  mud.'  And  we  know  of  no  better  method  to  commence 
than  that  adopted  by  that  most  intelligent  of  persons,  the  critic  of  the 
Eatanswill  Gazette,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  when  composing  an  elabo- 
rate article  on  Chinese  metaphysics,  looked  in  the  Encyclopaedia  for  the 
word  *  China,'  and  then  for  '  metaphysics,'  and  combined  the  information 
thus  obtained.  First  we  eviscerate  the  *wo,'  and  find  that  it  is  either  an 
exclamation  of  stoppage  or  hindrance,  first  applied  to  females  who,  in  the 
good  old  times,  were  doing  their  duty  in  front  of  the  plough,  (this  we  have 
literally,  good  reader,  from  the  Norman-French  *  Devoirs  de  Fem^  or  the 
legal  duties  of  women,  by  Plow-den^  a  great  rake  in  those  days,)  instead 
of  bothering  their  heads  over  *  What  are  we  going  to  have  for  dinner  to- 
day ? '  or  the  last  crochet  stitch,  and  afterward,  by  an  anti-hyperbole,  to 
horses ;  or  else  it  is  that  concentration  of  misery  which,  however  debased 
by  philologists,  appears  conclusively  to  me  to  be  the  future  tense  of  the 
owl-like  verb  to  woo.  Having  got  thus  far,  what  can  be  clearer  ?  It  may 
be  derived  from  the  German  verb  wo-mann,  (Whither,  O  husband !)  in 
which  miserable  combination  of  words  any  body  possessing  that  demi- 
vision  not  accurately  defined  in  optics  as  half  an  eye,  can  tell  the  original 
of  that  stoppage,  let,  or  hindrance,  which  bawls  out  in  a  shrill  sfogato^ 
from  a  vapid  wrapper  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  *  Where  are  you  going  to- 
night?    Can't  you '     The  rest  is  fortunately  lost  in  a  vain  attempt 

to  get  up  stairs  slip-shod  without  losing  one  sli[)per  every  alternate  third 
step.  Or  if  it  is  not  Woh!  man,  what  can  be  better  than  this  plain, 
unaltered,  merely  bisected  banner  of  grief,  wo-man  ?  It  don't  require  a 
Champollion  or  a  Gell  to  decipher  that  It  stares  you  in  the  ftico,  (I  was 
about  to  say  on  the  first  blush,  but  the  word  is  obsolete.)  Every  school- 
boy can  tell  you  how,  from  Mrs.  Eve  in  Paradise  to  Mrs.  Rush  the  Eng- 
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lish  murderess,  the  ladj  race  {race  des  dames)  has  been  the  spring  from 
'which  all  have  drunk  their  first  misery. 

*  Women  1    Help,  Ubavkn  !    Men  tbeir  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  them.' 

The  old  language-makers  knew  this  so  well,  that  they  made  that 
nnfoilunate  conjunction  of  persons  in  orange-blossoms  and  tears  but  a 
synonyme  of  bitterness.  The  word  *  marry,'  unde  derivatur?  Why,  not 
from  any  French  nonsense  signifying  trousseaux,  or  cadeaux,  or  scented 
handkerchiefs,  or  any  thing  like  that,  but  from  the  stern  Ilebrew  marak^ 
meaning  bitterness.  Therefore,  when  any  antediluvian  youth  or  damsel 
were  *  taken  out  of  the  shafts  (being  minors)  and  put  in  double  harness,' 
every  body  knew  what  was  coming,  and  they  were  said  to  be  *  marah'd,' 
i.  e.,  embittered ;  whence  married.  There  is  no  denying  this  induction : 
it 's  too  plain  to  be  avoided. 

*  Nbbdlbs  and  pins  I  needles  and  pins ! 
When  a  man  marries  his  trouble  begins,* 

says  Solomon ;  and  he,  with  his  three  hundred  wives,  ought  to  know  if 
any  body  should.  Marriages  in  the  east  were  always  celebrated  in  the 
afternoon,  so  that  any  body  who  chose  to  go  to  old  Mehemet  Guy's  or 
Ah  Hassan  Delmonico's  and  get  their  morning  hitters  —  Allah!  hu  .^  — 
were  not  said  to  be  married^  but  only  merried ;  and  this  is  a  nice  dis- 
tinction for  love-sick  potators^  either  great  or  small,  Irish  or  sweet  By- 
ron understood  this  so  well,  that  we  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  the 
original  celebrated  hues  in  Childe  Harold  ran  thuswise : 


<  Thb  child  of  loTe, 


Bom  in  bitters,  and  nurtured  in  a  coclitail ;  * 

and  was  only  dissuaded  from  so  publishing  them  by  the  Countess  Guic- 
doli,  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  anachronism  in  the  last  sentence  —  at 
that  time  no  mint  having  been  produced  in  Europe. 

But  we  have  got  from  oflf  our  subject,  and  must  return.  We  think  it 
proved  that  man  and  woman  were  never  intended,  and  are  totally  unfit,  for 
one  another.  But  the  only  person  viho  ever  did  know  any  thing  about 
the  sex,  says  that 

*  Two  women  placed  together  malccs  cold  weather.*  —  IIenrt  VIII. 

Now,  leaving  out  of  the  calculation  the  disagi*eeable  consequences  of  a 
continued  hibernation,  and  the  rise  in  blankets  and  black  velvet,  it  must 
appear  to  every  candid  mind  that  a  very  important  question  here  sug- 
gests itself  to  the  politico-economist  That  woman  can't  live  with  man 
without  a  marriage,  Twhich  is  bitterness,)  we  have  clearly  seen.  That  she 
can't  exist  with  another  woman  without  spoiling  the  spring  vegetables, 
is  equally  positive.  Then  where  can  she  live  ?  What  can  she  do  ? 
The  old  opinion  that  women  are  angels  —  which,  thank  Heaven,  has  not 
been  left  for  us  to  refute  —  might  have  settled  the  question.  But  Elo'isa 
and  Mde.  Brinvilliers  have  smashed  that  doctrine.  So  we  have  hit  on  a 
solution  for  which  we  claim  no  Httle  praise,  and  for  which  we  exf>ect  an 
osculatory  vote  of  thanks  from  all  the  oppressed,  from  fifteen  years  up  to 
twenty.  This  is  it :  Women,  knowing  their  own  deficiences,  and  this 
extreme  frigidity  of  atmosphere  consequent  on  their  self-connection,  feel 
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the  necessities  of  their  situation,  and  the  demands  of  the  age  on  thera, 
and  thereupon  go  immediately  and  with  a  hearty  good-will  to  work  and 
embroil  themselves,  or  as  it  is  technically  called,  ^get  into  hot  water.' 
Am  not  I  right  ?  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  a  female  coterie  or  assem- 
blage but  wiiat  this  very  remarkable  phenomenon  took  place  therein  ? 
Like  Jupiter  in  the  Cymbalum  Mundi,  they  see  the  mercury  going 
down,  begin  to  grow  chilly,  are  aware  of  its  direful  eflfects  on  the 
world,  and  with  a  heroism  regardless  of  cheeks  or  dresses,  perform  that 
blessing  which  a  scurrilous  world  has  heretofore  considered  a  scandal. 
Out  upon  it ! 

Ever  since  that  first  shameful  fight  between  the  wives  of  Shem  and 
Ham  for  precedence  in  entering  the  ark,  which  is  so  touchingly  related 
by  the  Scottish  historians  of  that  period,  there  has  always  been  a  class  of 
men  who  seem  to  have  had  no  object  or  purpose  on  earth  save  to  vilify 
by  sneers  or  detract  by  inuendoes  frooi  the  fame  of  these  continually-to- 
be-fascinated-with  creatures;  men  who  have  absurd  ideas  that  beauty 
and  good  looks  are  of  no  account,  and  that  a  woman's  head  must  be 
stuffed  with  knowledge,  or  her  bosom,  like  a  trussed  turkey,  with  some 
sort  of  filling  which  they  call  fine  feelings,  to  make  her  fit  for  \ise. 
These  are  the  men  who  are  always  crying  out, 

*  Non  satia  eft  polohnui  eese  foeminas ;  duloe  sunto/ 

and  are  always  bringing  up  dead  languages  and  dead  women  as  exam- 
ples and  sustainers  to  their  opinions.  Sure  are  we,  that  neither  our  lan- 
guage nor  our  females  could  support  them  now.  We  however  place 
our  reliance  on  the  girls  in  esse.  We  never  yet  saw  a  hideously-ugly 
girl  that  was  truly  amiable.  And  we  believe  that  all  that  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  beauties  in  this  most  requisite  particular,  is  to  read  our  pa- 
per, and  then  see  what  ^shocking  things'  may  be  thought  about  them 
when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  carping  bachelor,  who  has  Hved  his 
day  among  the  Lorrettes  of  the  Quartier  Latine,  but  never  owned  a  true 
loving  woman-friend. 

PkUadelphiOj  Map,  1851. 


REPENTANCE. 

Do  I  not  love  thee  ?  —  let  the  darkened  years 

Since  we  were  parted  tell  their  tale  of  woe ; 
Life's  page,  o'crstained  with  unavailing  tears, 

One  rash,  sad  hour  hath  caused  to  ceaseless  flow. 

May  I  not  love  thee  f  —  as  in  days  by -gone, 

Still  let  my  love  find  refuge  sweet  in  thee ; 
Guarding  with  jealous  care  apart,  alone, 

Each  blest  thought  chastened  with  thy  memory. 

Oh,  let  me  love  thee !  —  for,  when  I  have  fled 
Back  to  a  world  where  hours  come  dark  to  me, 

Fain  would  I  turn  to  tliat  pure  hght  tliat  slied 
Joy  on  a  heart  that  ne'er  hath  loved  but  thee. 

Ay,  I  will  love  thee  !  —  spite  of  all  the  past, 

Till  life's  expiring  moments  each  are  told ; 
Thou  hast  been,  and  thou  shalt  be,  till  the  last, 

Thfou^  I  have  lost  thee,  still  loved  as  of  yore  1  '^^^ 
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THE       soul's       REFUOB 


BT     TBOMAB    1C4CKBZ.Z.AR. 


Draw  nigh  to  the  Holt, 

Bend  luw  at  His  throne ; 
There,  penitent  lowly, 

Thy  Mnfulnew  own. 
There,  there,  if  thou  yeamest 

For  pardon  and  rest. 
There,  lervent  and  earnest, 

Prefer  thy  request 

XI. 

Confess  thy  backsliding, 

lliy  weakness  and  fears ; 
In  Jesus  oontidiug. 

There  pour  out  thy  tears : 
lliiiik  not  He  will  scorn  thee. 

Though  T\Tetched  thy  case ; 
His  hand  will  adorn  thee 

With  ganuents  of  grace. 

Ill 

More  precious  than  treasure, 

More  vast  tlian  the  sea, 
His  love  lias  no  meusuru 

Nor  limit  to  thee. 
His  easy  yoke  wearing. 

His  pleasure  abide ; 
In  all  thy  cruss-bearing, 

He  'U  walk  by  thy  side. 

IV 

Fear  not  tlie  wild  clanguw 

Tliat  Satan  may  raise, 
So  GoD*B  righteous  anger 

But  pass  from  thy  ways. 
Whom  Chuist  has  forgiven 

Goes  safely'  along. 
Till  in  the  high  heaven 

He  sings  the  new  stHig. 


Then  kneel  to  the  Holy, 

Bend  low  at  His  throne ; 
Tliere  penitent,  lowly, 

lliv  sinfulness  own : 
There,  Soul !  if  thou  yeamest 

For  ])ardon  and  rest. 
Then*,  fervent  and  earnest, 

IVefer  thy  request 

PkiUultffkia^  Jmne^  1051. 
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E   r  B   8  . 


TKOM      TBS      •WSOXSB      OT       BTSUOP       TBOXBa. 


I  Kxow  two  eyes  forever  bright, 

But  brightest  when  thej  gaze  od  me ; 

And  tell,  with  all  their  tender  light, 
That  love  by  love  shall  answered  be. 

Then  both  our  hearts  together  bum ; 

lip  darta  to  lip  a  mutual  flame ; 
While  heaven  and  earth  around  us  ttum, 

In  sweet  confusion  none  can  blame. 

We  wake  as  from  delicious  sleep ; 

No  toar-stains  come  such  eyes  to  blot, 
Save  dews  like  those  tlie  heaveus  weep 

Down  on  a  blue  forget-me-not 

Two  starry  skies  are  o'er  me  thrown, 
Two  heavens,  where  Goo*s  own  angels  are ; 

Come,  let  me  make  them  both  my  own  — 
St<^  to  my  breast,  and  slumber  there. 


Sl)e  Cakes  of  Neto-^Sork. 


cssraa    and    xvcisbvtb    zx    ▲    pasbaob    ovbb    thb    oatuoa. 


CEDAR     HBIOHTS. 


Imhbdiatelt  on  leaving  Levanna,  proceeding  southward,  the  traveller 
will  see  that  the  east  bank  of  the  lake  rises  perpendicularly  some  forty 
or  fifty  feet,  presenting,  in  more  than  miniature,  the  appearance  of  the 
Palisades  near  the  great  metropolis,  on  the  Hudson.  This  bank  has  a 
lovely  fringe  of  dwarf  cedars,  whose  perpetual  green  is  as  an  endur- 
ing emerald  in  the  adornment  of  the  Cayuga.  The  carriage-road  is 
immediately  on  the  height,  and  there  are  ghmpses  of  the  water  scenery 
always  to  be  enjoyed,  while  there  is  a  shelter  from  the  fiercer  winds. 
There  is  but  a  narrow  track  at  the  bottom,  though  enough  for  a  delightful 
walk,  except  in  two  places,  where  the  rock  juts  out  so  far  as  to  give  an 
aquatic  variety  to  the  promenade.  There  was  a  neat  country-house,  of 
some  pretension  to  architectural  proportions,  on  these  heights,  which  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Shotwell,  of  the  well-known  New- York  auction  house, 
Leggett,  Shotwell,  Fox,  and  Company ;  but  this  was  destroyed  by  fire  a 
few  years  sinc^.  A  site  so  advantageous  cannot  long  remain  unimpmved. 
These  heights  continue  for  a  great  part  of  the  distance  between  Levanna 
and  Franklin-Hill,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  village  of  Aurora.  In 
tasteful  posidoD,  and  with  every  appearance  of  neatness  and  comfort,  just 
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midway  between  the  heights  on  the  rise  of  ground  above  mentioned,  is  a 
neat  little  cottage,  erected  by  William  Dean,  Esq.  It  is  formed  of  the 
handsome  stone  found  on  the  beach  of  the  Ontario,  and  is  one  of  those 
charming  farm-hoases  which  are  such  a  significant  indication  of  the  ad- 
vancing prosperity  and  taste  of  our  agricultural  citizens. 

These  cedars  are  trees  which  outlive  the  race  that  plants  them.  They 
fix  their  tenacious  grasp  on  the  soil,  and  while  they  attain  a  lesser  height 
than  many  other  forest-trees,  their  strength  and  longevity  are  far  greater. 
And  the  Cedar  Heights  have  seen  the  lapse  of  many  years,  and  in  the 
circlins:  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  have  not  been  without  their  in- 
cidents  of  love  and  f«*ar,  of  joy  and  grief. 

There  is  not  in  all  the  world  a  stronger  tendency  to  superstition  than 
is  found  in  the  population  of  Germany.  It  has  been  the  theme  of  their 
own  wonderful  writers,  and  the  pens  of  other  nations  have  gathered  wild 
and  strange  fancies  from  the  legends  that  are  associated  with  river  and 
glen  and  mountain-height  and  cave  and  castle  of  the  land  of  the  Rhine. 
The  people  have  a  superstitious  tinge  in  their  belief  very  frequently,  and 
it  afff  ctB  their  conduct  even  in  the  daily  and  common-place  practice  of  the 
duties  of  life.  Even  the  free  air  and  quadrated  action  which  surround 
them  on  coming  to  our  country  do  not  immediately  divest  them  of  this 
looking  beyond  the  known  to  the  mysterious.  It  does  not,  however, 
generally  last  very  long.  The  schools  of  America,  though  not  as  pro- 
found as  tliose  of  Germany,  or  fathoming  such  depths  of  learning,  are 
straight-forward  and  practical,  and  teach  men  to  grasp  at  the  substance 
and  think  little  of  the  shadows.  It  is  a  most  interesting  theme  of  reflec- 
tion to  watch  the  gradual  but  sure  incorporation  of  all  the  foreign 
elements  into  the  quiet,  practical  American  character. 

The  family  of  lleinrich  Fritz  had  emigrated  from  the  suburbs  of 
Frankfort.  He  was  the  best-natured  of  Germans,  and  left  his  native  city 
only  because,  while  the  society  was  very  good ;  while  the  disputes  of  the 
scholars  around  him  were  very  agreeable,  being  generally  on  some  ques- 
tion involving  theones  so  abstruse  as  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  debater  and  the  audience ;  while  the  literature  was  as  glorious  as 
Goethe  and  Schiller  could  make  it ;  yet  the  bread  was  scarce,  and  the 
voung  family  around  him,  though  they  liked  books,  could  not  eat  them. 
Sis  boys  wandered  through  the  streeti^  of  Frankfort,  unwilling  idlers. 
That  was  not  profitable  education.  His  one  bright-eyed  girl  staid  peace- 
ably at  home,  and  devised  a  dinner  out  of  the  scantiest  possible  material. 
He  had  lost  his  wife,  and  it  had  been  a  loss  that,  as  he  determined,  never 
could  be  replaced  —  was  never  sought  to  be.  The  children  would  have 
deemed  it  a  species  of  insanity  if  another  mother  had  been  alluded  to. 
It  would  have  required  all  the  charm  of  Fanny  Forester's  clever  poem  on 
such  a  subject  to  have  won  them  to  the  propriety  of  *  two  mothers,'  as 
she  describes.  The  mother  of  his  wife  survived,  and  was  for  her  sake  the 
object  of  the  most  respectful  regard.  She  was  a  clever  old  lady  enough 
in  her  own  sight,  but  was  less  influential  in  the  family  because  of  her 
queer  and  superstitious  vagaries.  These  were  respected  by  Heinrich, 
because  of  her  age,  and  of  the  fact  that  she  had  been  the  mother  of  the 
being  who,  even  in  her  grave,  held  his  affection.  The  preservation  of 
quaint  and  useless  furniture,  decayed  and  dusty ;  the  fondness  for  certain 
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lucky  days,  and  the  horror  of  unlucky  ones ;  the  imagining  that  a  good 
genius  governed  this  month,  and  an  evil  one  that ;  the  dread  of  fancied 
lights  and  airy  illuminations ;  all  these  were  the  characteristic  weaknesses 
of  the  old  laidy,  respected  but  not  beheved  in  by  the  family,  that,  with 
all  her  peculiarities,  would  have  staned  themselves  to  feed  her. 

A  cabinet  council  was  held  on  the  subject  of  emigration,  and  all  were 
consulted.  The  boys  belonged  to  the  emigration  party,  having  the  high- 
est possible  ideas  of  America  as  a  land  where  every  thmg  but  hunger  and 
poverty  was  common,  and  where  there  was  no  such  thing  as  failing  if 
they  would  work.  Heinrich  had  given  them  right  notions  of  what  our 
country  really  was.  Lucille,  the  fair  Frankfort  girl,  beautiful  even  in 
her  poor  garb,  had  great  doubts,  inasmuch  as  she  thought  it  probable 
that  on  me  day  they  landed  at  New-York  several  wild  Indians  would 
proceed  to  make  a  meal  of  her,  having  first  in  a  savage  manner  taken  her 
scalp.  The  boys  all  laughed  heartily  at  this,  declaring  that  any  Indian 
might  have  their  scalps  who  could  take  them.  The  old  lady  was  perfectly 
willing  to  go,  if  they  would  postpone  the  departure  till  the  twenty-fifth  of 
August,  on  which  day  St.  Agatha  was  canonized.  She  was  certain  that 
era  would  be  a  fehcitous  one.  Heinrich  met  this  by  a  device  worthy  of  a 
statesman.  He  suggested  to  her  that  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  when 
the  steam-boat  left  Frankfort,  St.  Agatha  had  first  determined  to  renounce 
the  world  and  enter  the  convent  of  which  she  was  an  ornament  so  dis- 
tinguished, and  that  the  good  luck  would  doubtless  belong  as  much  to 
this  day  as  to  the  other.  This  effectually  satisfied  the  matron,  and  it 
only  remained  for  Heinrich  to  decide.  *  My  mother  and  my  children,' 
said  he,  ^  in  America  labor  is  dear  and  bread  is  cheap.  It  is  the  country 
for  the  poor  to  become  j>rosperous.  I  could  exist  in  Frankfort,  but  we 
shall  all  Uve  in  America.' 

Merrily  they  all  wrought,  and  their  few  preparations  were  completed. 
The  neighbors  were  sad  to  lose  Heinrich,  but  they  all  predicted  for  him 
in  America  nothing  short  of  a  principality.  The  boys  were  in  great  glee, 
and  pretty  Lucille  shook  her  ringlets  as  merrily  as  if  she  had  no  dread  of 
their  being  severed  by  a  rude  Indian's  knife.  He  did  what  few  foreign- 
ers have  the  sagacity  to  do ;  ho  sold  all  his  old  and  cumbrous  furniture, 
which  had  been  in  his  house  so  long,  producing  nothing,  and  *  lumbering 
up '  the  room.  He  thus  avoided  the  8j>ectacle  that  all  of  us  have  seen  in 
emigrant  ships,  of  a  burthen  of  useless  and  most  costly  freight.  He  did 
save  from  the  sale  the  curiously-carved  work-table  which  his  wife  had 
used,  and  which,  though  he  might  have  often  sold  it  for  that  which 
would  have  produced  many  comforts  for  him,  he  would  not  have  yielded 
up  for  any  pecuniary  consideration.  The  mother  insisted  but  on  one 
point,  and  that  was  in  consonance  with  her  superstitions.  There  had 
been  in  her  possession  since  her  childhood  a  square  and  very  strongly- 
formed  chest.  It  had  singular  devices  in  brass  carvings  on  the  lid  and 
around  the  lock  and  at  the  comers.  It  was  always  in  her  room,  and  was 
undisturbed,  except  by  the  neatness  of  Lucille,  who,  because  she  saw  it 
delighted  the  old  lady,  made  the  wood  and  metal  brilliant  with  hard 
polishing.  It  was  very  heavy,  but  its  contents  were  utterly  unknown  to 
the  family,  and  as  much  so  to  the  mother.  Such  a  thing  could  occur 
only  in  Germany.     It  had  been  given  to  her  by  her  fisUher,  who  had  been 
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a  mariner,  and  who  was  charitably  adjudged  by  *  the  neighbors '  of  his 
day  and  time  to  have  been  a  corsair.  At  home,  though  silent  and  re- 
served, he  was  as  peaceable  as  any  Christian  man  need  be.  He  always 
impressed  it  upon  his  daughter,  however,  that  not  in  his  day  should  that 
chest  be  opened.  *  I  dread  to  look  at  it,'  said  he.  Wild  as  he  might 
have  been  to  men,  to  his  daughter  he  was  kind,  and  she  loved  him  the 
more  because  the  world  around  loved  him  less. 

Though  after  his  death  she  was  at  full  liberty  to  open  the  chest,  she 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  tearing  up  her  father's  portrait ;  and  with 
her  peculiar  notions,  she  soon  associated  its  inviolability  with,  as  she 
phrased  it,*  good  luck ;  and  the  more  years  that  rolled  over,  the  more 
secure  did  the  quaint  old  depository  become.  Her  daughter  was  too  fond 
of  her  mother  to  do  aught  to  displease  or  vex  her,  and  her  wish  Heinrich 
was  but  too  happy  to  follow.  There  was  in  Frankfort  no  first-of-May 
custom  of  chaos ;  and  though  Heinrich  often  thought  tliat  it  ought  to  be 
opened,  it  was  not 

The  departure  was  made,  the  old  chest  was  brought  out  to  the  day,  and 
they  left  the  city  of  their  ancestors  for  the  New  World,  where  life  has 
something  else  in  it  than  the  gloomy  round  of  a  struggle  for  subsistence. 
Their  neighbors  sang  a  strain  of  sad  but  sweet  music  as  the  steamer  left 
the  wliarf ;  and  Heinrich  and  his  family  would  have  answered  by  song, 
but  they  could  not  sing  while  Frankfort  was  fading  from  the  view. 

Our  chronicles  are  of  the  lake,  not  the  ocean,  so  we  cannot  be  his- 
torians of  the  voyage.  When  it  was  good  weather,  they  longed  for 
America;  when  it  was  storm  and  sea-sickness,  they  mourned  for  home. 

Heinrich  was  no  man  to  linger  in  a  city.  Frankfort  was  all  the  city  he 
desired,  and  that  was  left  behind.  He  held  a  renewed  council  when  the 
fiamily  were  gathered  in  an  obscure  German  boarding-house  in  Greenwich- 
street  in  New- York.  The  associations  there  did  not  add  to  their  happi- 
ness, nor  to  their  stock  of  funds,  scanty  when  they  left  home,  and  almost 
entirely  exhausted  now.  This  time  Heinrich  was  almost  the  only  speaker. 
*  My  children,*  said  he,  *  we  are  not  of  those  who  go  to  the  public  for 
relief.  We  may  have  to  do  so,  but  we  will  try  ourselves  first.  We  will 
go  westward  ; '  and  Lucille  was  delighted.  She  had  looked  out  for  the 
Indians  every  day  since  she  landed,  and  she  wanted  to  be  out  of  New- 
York. 

Their  arrangements  for  departure  were  soon  accomplished.  Father^ 
children,  grandmother,  and  chest  were  all  received  a^  the  wharf  in  Albany 
by  a  canal- boat,  which,  according  to  the  usage  in  such  cases,  was  crowded 
from  stem  to  stem,  and  was  as  disagreeable  as  could  have  been  desired  by 
the  most  melancholy  tastes.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1832  when  these 
incidents  occurred,  a  time  when  the  cholera  was  pervading  this  state,  and 
was  every  where  a  desolation.  Heinrich  had  his  plans  rather  vaguely 
defined.  He  intended  to  go  west,  which  is  definite  or  indefinite,  accord- 
ing as  you  are  headed  right,  as  they  say  at  sea ;  but  how  to  obtain  the 
land  he  wanted  was  in  the  future.  Still,  men  of  energy  and  of  mind  often 
encounter  a  shapeless  future,  moulding  it  as  they  advance.  The  detail 
of  the  canal-passage  was  a  sad  one.  The  cleanliness  of  the  Heinrich 
&mily  was  in  their  favor,  and  their  good  sense  caused  them  to  take  many 
precautions  neglected  by  their  companions.     It  would  have  been  well 
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indeed,  if  all  their  companions  had  been  as  wise ;  but  the  usual  disregard 
of  prudence  and   neatness  worked  its  legitimate   result     The  cholera 
broke  out  in  the  boat,  and  it  became  a  dismal  and  gloomy  journey.     The 
plans  of  Ileinrich,  which  were  formed  with  a  tinge  of  the  couleur  de  rose 
in  them,  became  less  distinct,  and  by  the  time  the  boat  had  advanced 
beyond  Syracuse,  he  was  as  near  despair  as  could  arise  in  his  character. 
There  was  among  the  passengers  a  Pennsylvanian,  a  resident  of  those 
northern  counties  of  that  state,  which  then,  iis  they  even  now  are,  were 
rather  wild  and  secluded,  but  on  whose  fortunes  the  Erie  road  is  exerting 
a  most  bcnefical  influence.     lie  talked  with  Heinrich,  and  being  a  Penn- 
sylvanian, had  no  difficulty  in  expressing  his  views  in  German ;  entered 
into  his  plans  and  sympathized  with  him,  concluding  all  by  advising  him 
to  give  up  the  going  to  the  west,  and  to  leave  the  canal  at  Montezuma, 
and  go  to  Pike  county  in  his  state,  where  he  had  lands  that  he  would 
dispose  of  to  him  for  a  mere  trifle  —  as  well  he  might,  if  by  this  he  could 
get  them  settled.     But  we  will  not  attribute  improper  motives  to  the  Penn- 
sylvanian, for  he  gave  Heinrich  a  small  addition  to  his  funds,  and  when 
they  came  ashore  at  Montezuma,  he  busied  himself  in  procuring  for  him 
a  wagon  and  team,  with  which  to  transport  his  family  and  the  few 
movable,  including  the  chest,  which  had  accompanied  him.     The  Pike- 
county  man  said  he  would  go  ahead  and  *  beat '  a  track  for  him.     *  Those 
boys  of  yours,'  said  he,  *  will  soon  raise  something,  even  out  of  our  rough 
hills ; '  and  with  kind  wishes  he  parted,  having  given  him  directions  as 
to  liis  route,  wliich  w;is  t<.>  be  along  the  Cayuga,  and  via  Ithaca  and 
Owego,  to  the  promised  land. 

The  journey  southward  was  begun  on  the  morrow.  It  refreshed  and 
invigorated  the  heart  of  Ueinrich  to  have  thus  found  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness in  a  strange  land,  and  he  entered  into  animated  conversation  with 
the  family.  As  for  them,  they  were  charmed  by  the  incidents  of  the 
route,  and  the  more,  when  from  the  height  of  land  at  the  Bridge,  the 
Cayuga  spread  itself  before  them,  like  a  band  of  silver  spread  upon  the 
green  earth.  There  were  earnest  congratulations  that  they  were  rid  of 
the  canal-boat,  and  wondering  surmises  as  to  what  Pike  county  would 
prove  to  be.  The  old  lady  rather  liked  the  promise  of  the  mountain,  and 
was  soon  off"  in  a  series  of  wild  hill-and-forest  legends  of  the  father-land. 
Suddenly  she  started,  and  exclaimed,  '  My  children,  do  you  know  what 
day  this  is  ? '  Heinrich  answered,  it  was  the  twenty-fifth  of  August  *  I 
knew  it,'  she  said,  esultingly.  *Tlie  very  day  that  the  good  Agnes  re- 
ceived canonization.  Ah  !  there  is  good  luck  for  us  in  store  to-day.'  *  I 
trust  there  is,'  replied  Heinrich.  *  I  see  my  friend  has  marked  a  place  ciilled 
Aurora,  as  that  where  we  are  to  dine.  This  ride  has  given  me  a  strong 
desire  that  the  good  luck  shall  come  in  the  shape  of  a  good  dinner.' 

As  they  rode  along,  Heinrich  talked  freely  with  his  children  of  the 
hope  that  they  would  yet  be  able  to  go  to  the  west  He  had  read 
intelligently  of  that  glorious  region,  of  its  capacities  for  the  formation  by 
the  hand  of  industry  of  indei>endent  position  —  a  place  where  the  boys 
could  have  a  home  of  their  own.  '  ^ly  own,'  that  word  which  only  in 
America  is  used  by  the  people  individually,  as  well  as  collectively.  Their 
progress  was  as  pleasant  &s  animated  converse  generally  makes  a  journey ; 
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the  old  lady  insisting  on  some  good  luck  being  about  to  be^Eill  them,  and 
the  children  joining,  with  the  buoyancy  of  thought  of  the  young,  in  her 
fancy.    Heinrich  urged  ahead  to  the  place  of  dinner. 

Tlie  day  was  cloudless,  and  of  course,  in  August,  hot  The  lake  was 
calm  and  as  quiet  as  peace  itself.  Its  waters  were  the  mirror  of  the  sky, 
and  '  the  blue  above  and  the  deep  beneath  *  answered  in  loveliness  to  each 
other,  while  the  transparency  of  the  fluid  made  it  easy  to  count  the  very 
pebbles  at  the  bottom,  for  fathoms  in  depth.  They  had  now  arrived  at 
the  Cedar  Heights,  and  Lucille  proposed  that,  under  its  pleasant  shade, 
they  should  give  their  horses  and  themselves  a  temporary  rest  and  shel- 
ter. H^inricn  rather  demurred  at  stopping  so  near  their  dining-place, 
but  Lucille  was  so  like  her  mother  that  he  never  had  the  heart  to  refuse 
her  any  thing.  So  ^  the  team '  was  fastened  to  a  tree,  and  the  family 
sat  down  on  the  verge  of  the  heights ;  the  pleasant  foliage  above,  and 
that  calm  and  beautiful  lake  beneath  them. 

The  noon-hour  is  always  the  quietest  even  in  the  quiet  country ;  the 
meal  has  drawn  to  the  house  the  cultivators  of  the  field,  and  there  is  what 
Bryant  truthfully  designates  *  a  slumberous  silence.*  While  Lucille  and 
the  old  lady  were  devising  all  manner  of  improbable  fancies  as  to  the  par^ 
ticular  form  in  which  the  good  luck  was  coming,  as  the  latter  was  sure, 
on  this  St  Agatha^s  day,  it  would  come,  Heinricli  and  the  boys  con- 
tinued to  talk,  and  hope  while  they  talked,  of  the  garden  west.  He  did 
not  Hke  the  rocks  of  old  Pike  much,  as  they  rose  to  view  in  his  mind, 
but  he  was  determined  to  press  forward.  Just  at  this  juncture  a  nois} 
watch-dog,  that  professed  to  guard  the  nearest  farm-house,  deemed  it, 
very  absurdly,  his  duty  to  tear  down  the  road  and  commence  a  furious 
barking  in  front  of  the  horses.  There  was  more  consequence  in  his  bark 
than  he  imagined ;  just  as  great  results  often  ensue  from  the  noise  that 
the  foolish  make«  The  horses,  aroused  from  their  doze,  started  suddenly 
back,  and  thus  broke  their  halter,  and,  frightened  by  its  dangling  about 
their  heads,  reared,  plunged,  and  by  way  of  climax,  commenced  a  vigorous 
run-away.  The  old  chest  rattled  as  they  ran,  and  this,  added  to  the  con- 
tinued noise  of  the  dog,  who  thought  he  had  achieved  a  Anctory,  aroused 
Heinrich  and  the  family,  who  followed  after  in  a  spasmodic  attempt  to  arrest 
the  flight  The  human  part  of  the  chase  was  distanced,  but  the  valiant 
dog  kept  up  with  the  horses,  and  barking  and  jumping  furiously  at  the 
nigh  horse,  he  crowded  the  team  to  the  lake  side  of  the  road,  so  that 
while  going  at  full  speed  they  suddenly  turned  to  the  right,  and  dashed 
down  the  small  ra\'ine,  the  locality  of  which  the  tourist  can  see,  by  the 
unpainted  wooden  boat-house  at  tlie  place  where  the  little  glen  is  ter- 
minated by  the  beach.  The  descent  is  very  rapid,  and  the  ravine  narrow. 
The  horses,  wild  with  excitement  and  goaded  on  by  the  dog,  tore  through 
the  defile,  and  suddenly  turning  to  the  left  as  they  came  on  the  beach, 
the  wagon  crushed  over,  and  its  contents  w^ere  violently  thrown  out  The 
chest  struck  with  great  force  upon  a  rock,  and  its  cover  was  dashed  in  and 
broken,  and  out  rolled  into  the  bright  waters  a  complete  rain  of  gold  and 
silver  coin,  which  lay  among  the  smooth  stones,  tesselating  the  bottom, 
as  it  were,  with  a  brilliant  pavement  of  glittering  metal  and  many-colored 
pebbles,  the  transparency  of  the  water  causing  all  to  seem  as  if  cased 
in  crystal.    The  dog,  struck  in  its  fall  by  the  chest,  went  barking  back. 
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the  blow  the  only  reward  of  his  over-zeal.  The  onward  flight  of  the 
horses,  encumbered  by  the  capsized  wagon,  was  readily  arrested  by  one  of 
the  boys. 

Heinrich  had  bitter  feelings  as  he  saw  the  wagon  go  down  the  ravine, 
*  Good  luck  with  a  vengeance,'  cried  he,  *  if  this  is  it  A  wagon  to  pay  for, 
and  all  our  goods  in  the  water  probably.  If  this  is  St.  Agatha's  day,  it 
is  a  sad  one.'  But  he  worked  as  well  as  talked,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
and  the  family  were  at  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  the  old  lady  followed 
with  all  possible  dispatch.  There  lay  the  broken  chest,  and  all  around  it 
ahone  and  sparkled  in  the  sun's  bright  rays  the  gold.  The  long-kept  secret 
of  the  corsair's  treasure,  a  treasure  probably  gathered  in  the  fierce  and  terri- 
ble conflicts  of  the  wild  soas,  was  revealed  on  the  margin  of  a  calm  and 
gentle  lake,  in  the  country  far  off  from  the  Old  World. 

*  My  che,st,  my  father's  chest ! '  cried  the  old  lady ;  *  but,'  as  if  her  heart 
struggled  for  an  instant  with  one  emotion,  *did  I  not  tell  you  St. 
Agatha's  day  would  brii^g  us  good  luck  ?  The  ocean  gave  it  to  him,  and 
the  lake  has  given  it  to  us.' 

The  whole  affair  had  taken  but  a  few  minutes  in  its  occurrence,  and 
the  neighbor  farmers  had  been  too  much  occupied  with  the  serious  duty  of 
dinner  to  heed  the  noise,  most  of  which  was  indeed  the  volunteer  efltorts 
of  the  dog.  In  a  moment,  Heinrich  and  the  old  lady  and  Lucille  and  her 
brothers  were  engaged  with  the  utmost  zeal  in  recovering  the  lost  trea- 
sure, and  the  pure  waters,  in  their  transparent  truth,  kept  none  of  it  back. 

And  now  a  new  council  was  held,  and  the  old  lady,  seated  on  the 
broken  chest,  was  the  chief  orator.  She  told  them  the  story  of  her 
father's  wild  adventures,  and  of  the  strange  things  he  had  seen  and  done 
in  his  life  on  the  seas.  She  said  that  she  could  readily  account  for  the 
wish  expressed  by  him,  that  the  chest  should  not  be  opened  in  his  day  ; 
since  gold,  won  as  she  feared  his  was,  would  only  be  a  fearful  though 
glittering  history  of  the  past.  She  did  not  regret  that  she  had  loved  her 
fether's  memory  as  she  had,  for  now,  at  their  utmost  need,  they  would 
liave  the  benefit,  in  these  new  and  fresh  scenes  of  the  New  World,  of  the 
treasure.  And  under  the  shade  of  these  cedars,  in  the  rich  recesses  of 
the  verdure  of  these  heights,  new  plans  were  formed,  and  a  vision  of  com- 
fort and  possessions  in  the  rich  west  soon  sui)erseded  the  destiny  for 
old  Pike.  The  returning  journey  northward  was  commenced,  and  at 
8pringj>ort,  around  a  good  dinner,  the  designs  for  the  future  were  care- 
fully reviewed  and  matured.  The  means  now  at  their  command  were 
used  in  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  a  few  weeks  thereafter  found  Heinrich 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  finest  locations  in  Wisconsin  that  the  govern- 
ment land-office  could  furnish.  The  boys  were  delighted,  and  while  they 
never,  like  true-hearted  men  as  they  grew  to  be,  forgot  their  old  country, 
they  had  a  kindred  love  for  their  new  home.     Pike  county  was  not  for- 

fotlen;  for  while  the  Pennsylvanian  in  a  few  yeare  thereafter  carried 
rucille  there  as  a  bride,  she  wrote  to  lier  father  that  though  the  soil 
was  not  so  fertile  as  in  Wisconsin,  there  could  be  no  happier  home 
than  hers  was.  They  all  remember  the  Cedar  Heights  and  St.  Agatha's 
day,  nor  will  they  ever  forget  it,  though  the  father  and  the  aged  mother 
teach  the  family  that  it  was  not  good  luck,  but  a  kind  Providence,  that 
then  so  suddenly  changed  their  destiny. 
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REVERIE. 


BT      'XO  VB.' 


It  ia  a  night 
Of  deep  and  intense  beauty :  such  an  one 
As  brings  to  the  vo-burthened,  world-sick  soul 
Its  own  sweet  influ^ice  of  waking  dreams, 
And  steeps  it  in  the  sense  of  earnest  rest 
Oh  I  at  such  times,  when  the  full  worth  of  life, 
And  its  deep  meaning,  £Edls  u^on  the  heart, 
And  we  essay  to  grasp,  with  finite  mind. 
The  thought  of  Immortauty,  how  rain 
Seem  all  the  things  for  which  we  daily  strive  — 
For  which  we  daily  pay  that  coin  of  Heaven, 
The  precious  hours  of  life  1    On  ev'ry  side 
We  nnd  Infinity.    The  countless  stars, 
The  thousand  ages  that  have  passed  away. 
The  unknown  wonders  of  forthcoming  years. 
The  unsolved  mystery  of  our  own  bemg  — 
All  these  can  make  us  lose  ourselves  in  thought^ 
And  send  the  baffled  Soul  in  weariness 
Back  from  the  oft-tried  effort  to  achieve 
Tlieir  comprehension  I    Herf  is  the  true  school. 
Where  we  may  learn  humility ;  where  we 
Must  own  our  power  powerless,  and  turn 
Fn>m  vain  self- worship  to  that  high  source  whence 
Comes  all  we  have.     Could  we  this  lesson  learn ; 
Could  we  remember  when,  sore  vexed  with  carep, 
Or  when  our  hearts  are  filled  with  grief —  with  griet 
That  knows  no  cure  —  that  then  the  night 
Of  Death  must  come,  and  bring  us  rest  and  dreams 
Of  untold  joy,  through  all  eternity  ; 
Should  we  not  meet  our  ills  with  stronger  hearts, 
And  nerve  us  well  to  pass  the  grand  ordeal 
With  less  of  trembling  fear,  and  firmer  trust 
In  Gk)D  —  the  'great  All- Father'  —  than  if  we 
Were  wont  to  contemplate  throughout  our  lives 
Our  own  small  greatness  only  ?    Tell  me  not 
That  we  should  bind  us  to  the  Actual, 
Nor  let  Imagination  e*er  take  wing  I 
Let  Fancy  have  her  flight,  and  though  she  bring 
Us  back  nor  ct)in,  nor  any  worldly  store. 
And  for  this  lack  be  deemed  a  useless  bird 
By  those  who  think  the  only  thing  in  life 
Is  the  •  Almighty  Dollar '  —  still  will  she 
Be  sure  to  lift  us  for  a  while  firom  all 
The  petty  thoughts  tliat  so  engross  our  souls. 
And  Keep  us  far  from  God.     Oh  1  if  such  hours 
Were  daily  visitants,  our  lives  would  be 
Far  purer ;  and  surely  He  would  have  less  need 
To  send  dark  sorrow  to  our  hearts,  to  teach 
Backward  our  way  toward  Him.    But  we  must  have 
Blow  after  blow,  ere  we  can  learn  '  to  look 
From  earth,'  and  bless  the  Hand  that  chastens  us 
In  pity  and  in  love. 
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VISION       OF       CRIME. 


BT    ▲    VBW    OOVTRIBOTOR. 


It  is  midniglit !  *  The  bright  sun  is  extinguished.'  His  resplendent 
rays,  which  tinged  the  harvest  twilight  with  purple,  azure,  green,  and 
gold,  gilds  at  this  hour  the  meridian  of  the  antipodes.  The  shiides  are 
cast  in  the  *deep  watches'  of  the  silent  night.  The  fleecy  atmospheric 
haze  of  approaching  early  autumn,  the  doubtful,  atomic  light  of  stars, 
and  the  arid  gusts  of  the  Jieated  forest,  pervade  alone  our  nether  world. 
The  robin  has  sung  his  evening  song  of  praise,  and  gently  sleeps  uj)on 
his  guardian  bough ;  the  lionest  watch-dog's  *  deep-mouthed  bay '  has 
ceased,  and  man  has  gone  to  his  habitation.  The  silvery  moon  has  not 
*hung  out  her  lamp'  to-night.  The  peaceful  aria  of  the  zephyr,  the 
yielding  ripple  of  the  lake,  the  alternating  flap  of  cordage  upon  its  rid- 
ing masts,  the  light  floating  clouds  with  mildly-crimsoned  coruscations  at 
intervals,  the  slightly-bending  trees  and  waving  foliage  with  its  delicious 
fragrance,  and  the  sounding  rivulets  —  these,  and  only  these,  reveal  to  us 
the  truth  of  being  and  of  l&e. 

Visions  are  for  the  most  part  innovations  and  nondescripts,  represent- 
ing the  dross  or  scoria  arising  to  the  surface  in  the  fusion  of  our  purer 
thoughts  and  ratiocination.  Those  of  the  ambitious  and  corrupted  are 
always  ominous,  but  the  dreams  of  the  conscientious  and  the  u])right 
are  rarely  prescient  of  evil.  *  It  was  all  a  dream,'  exclaimed  Richard, 
whose  recent  vision  of  Bos  worth  field  pictured  to  his  tortured  senses  a 
routed  army  and  a  lost  kingdom.  *  I  had  a  dream  which  was  not  all  a 
dream,'  said  the  greatest  of  modem  poets,  whose  language,  iteration,  and 
embodiment  are  unique  in  the  world.  Men  are  egregiously  addicted  to 
day-dreams  as  well  as  others,  and  some  of  them  assume  the  garb  of 
principles  and  even  philosophy,  and  imbibe  in  their  theories  the  admix- 
ture of  things  both  good  and  evil,  wise  and  unwise.  That  which  fol- 
lows may  indeed  have  been  partly  a  dream :  true,  it  presents  a  lurid 
picture  of  crime  and  its  sentient  cause,  and  partakes  sufficiently  of  the 
horrible  to  elicit  the  highest  degree  of  thankfulness  tJiat  it  has  no  j>re- 
tence  to,  or  foundation  in  reality. 

The  incongruity  of  our  dreams,  like  the  flitting  aurora-borealian  pro- 
totype in  nature,  we  can  in  no  way  satisfactorily  account  for,  neither  in 
inception  nor  development ;  nor  assuredly,  were  it  possible,  would  it  be 
advisable,  as  doubtless  the  delving  into  the  penetralia  of  dreams  would 
have  no  other  effect  than  the  spoiling  of  the  aroma,  and  the  disrob- 
ing of  their  mystery.  It  is  their  dissonance  to  the  waking  sense,  and 
the  regularity  of  thought  only,  that  distinguish  them.  But  we  proceed 
with  our  vision. 

Fancy  jwrtrays  to  us  a  wide  extended  prairie  of  the  west,  with  a 
boundlt?ss  plane  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  a  distant  forest  limiting 
the  south.     A   long  line  of  craggy,  serrated  bluffs  are  visible  in  the 
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north,  and  a  broad  expanse  of  lake  may  be  seen  in  the  east.  A  laige, 
white,  plain-structured,  frontier  farm-house,  environed  by  a  few  prairie 
oaks  and  out-houses,  the  latter  of  which  form  the  angles  to  an  endosure 
or  yard,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  paling  or  chevaux-de-fnse, 
must  serve  as  the  locum  somnium.  The  occupants  of  this  domicil  con- 
sist of  two  men,  as  many  adult  females,  and  two  boys  of  about  the  age  of 
ten  years,  and  seem  to  be  Irish.  The  children,  it  would  appear,  are  vis- 
iting relatives,  and  direct  heirs  to  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which 
otherwise  would  have  descended  to  the  possession  and  behoof  of  this 
family. 

Gold,  says  La  Harpe,  is  ever  the  incentive  to  crime ;  and  here,  as  it 
proves,  we  have  a  correlative  dream-murder,  and  the  shade  of  gold  for 
the  cause : 

<  0,  si  sio  omnM  I  * 

Would  that  the  Baconian  theory  might  here  obtain,  and  that  all  future 
murders  might  be  of  similar  bloodless  kind ;  mere  hypotheses,  which  we 
all,  as  regardless  of  bacon  as  was  the  factory  boy  of  De  Quincey,  might 
be  at  liberty  to  kick  at  But  we  suppose  that  this  is  not  to  be,  and  uat 
so  long  as  one  of  that  coextensive  class  of  the  human  species  called 
rogues  exists,  by  so  long  is  the  promised  Golden  Rule,  the  subtend  of 
the  Decalogue  and  the  higher  law,  to  be  delayed  of  full  verification.  The 
millennium  alone  is  to  terminate  this  pandemic  and  primitive  law  of  oa- 
tm^. 

As  long  as  sin  pervades  the  earth,  and  the  exigency  of  social  govem- 
ment  abides,  so  long  is  the  expiation  of  this  foul  crime  to  stain  its  judicial 
annals,  and  the  only  coeval  panacea  for  it  is  the  'ne  plus  ultra'  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  Magna  Charta,  and  hemp.  This  Mosaic  lemma  was  not 
changed  by  the  Advent ;  and  the  induction  of  statute-law,  or  farther 
legislation  of  any  kind,  upon  this  subject,  is  consequently  uncalled-for  and 
unnecessary.  Revenge  and  cupidity  are  coeval,  and  possibly  consin- 
germans;  but  gold,  we  think,  is  not  necessarily  evil,  though  sesthetical 
women,  and  men  like  them,  are  ever  ready  to  contend  that  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil.  This  however  is  not  the  case ;  it  is  not  money,  but  the 
love  of  it,  which  constitutes  the  bane.  There  is  no  e\ndence  that  Pan- 
dora's box  contained  any  cash,  or  Prometheus,  who  was  an  astute  fellow, 
and  doubtless  shrewd  at  a  bargain,  would  not  have  distrusted  her ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  had  he  heard  within  it  the  clink  of  coin,  would  have 
taken  her  at  a  venture,  and  in  so  doing  have  saved  his  liver,  though  he 
might  have  lost  his  heart.  But  we  leave  these  reflections,  and  return  to 
the  old  white  house  and  its  inmates. 

We  are  there !  Several  recognized  and  familiar  forms  of  persons  are 
there,  in  various  aspects  and  features,  from  the  bold,  full-developed,  strong- 
outlined,  plainly-visioned,  descending  to  the  dim,  adumbrant,  faint,  fainter 
still,  and  extinct  How  or  why  we  came  thither  I  know  not,  but  only 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  were  there.  The  mind,  in  self-action,  (the 
body  being  asleep,)  is  conscious  of  position,  and  the  change  of  position, 
but  not  of  travelling.  Indeed  the  mind  is  no  traveller,  being  as  devoid  of 
nether  perambulators  as  Cato  assures  us  the  belly  U  of  ears;  and  any 
imaginary  movement  or  gliding  motion  of  ourselves,  not  of  outward 
things,  usually  restores  us  to  consciousness.    Neither  is  the  mind  con- 
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sdous  of  particular  lights  such  as  day-light^  lamp-light,  or  other  kinds 
of  liffht. 

Whose  rapt  imagination  ever  became  the  recipient  of  the  glorious  sun- 
shine! What  somnambulist  ever  recounted  the  seven  primary  colors  I 
What  gay  dreamer^s  optics  were  ever  dazzled  by  the  flammable  gas  of 
his  imaginary  banquet-hall !  One  might  as  soon  attempt,  with  the  poet 
of  Ayr,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  count  the  horns  of  the  moon,  as 
to  dream  of  the  overpowering  rays  of  the  orb  of  day. 

Yet  all  things  are  naturally  visible  to  the  dreamer.  The  mind  immor- 
tal is  not  more  axiomatic  than  this,  that  its  self-action  and  being  imparts 
its  own  'arch  and  refraction,*  and  sheds  its  soft  rays,  direct  and  indirect, 

r\  whatever  it  chooses  to  contemplate  or  resolve.  And  now  the  scene 
ges  to  within  the  house.  We  observe  the  younger  of  the  boys 
imploring  in  a  tearful  manner  of  these  women,  who  betray  sinister  and 
mysterious  expressions,  for  his  brother,  and  essaying,  with  cries  and 
raving  stamp  and  gestures,  to  seek  him  through  the  house ;  but  with 
promises,  delays,  fabrications,  threatenings,  and  even  force,  he  is  withheld 
m  suspense : 

*  0  WOMAN ! 

Says  the  that  ahe  irill,  iibe  will,  and  you  may  depend  on  't ; 
Says  that  she  wonH,  ahe  won^t,  and  that's  the  end  on  ^t.*  * 

Through  the  casement^  at  the  same  time,  several  spectre  men  are  seen 
without  the  palings,  in  the  act  of  mowing,  in  regular  time  and  swing. 
Here  the  spectrum  vanishes  for  a  moment,  and  mounting  a  fairy  car  or  a 
moon-beam,  leaves  our  mundane  sphere,  and  Hits  in  silence  the  immen- 
sity of  space ;  probably  in  search  of  a  particle  of  the  milky-way  or  a 
oomet's  tail,  for  its  perennial  breakfast  But  these  redundant  journeyings 
require  space  only ;  the  disseverance  of  time  and  power  is  absolute,  and 
bears  as  little  affinity  to  the  Herculean  twelve  labors  as  mind  to  body ; 
and  in  much  less  time  than  this  digression  occupies,  our  exuberant  spec- 
trum's elliptical  orbit  has  restored  us  again  to  the  yard,  which  is  vacant 
and  still  as  a  charnel-house.  The  place,  the  vacancy,  and  the  deep  silence 
of  the  hour,  with  fitful  but  noiseless  *  midsummer  night's '  breezes,  alter- 
nately arid  and  damp,  become  oppressive  and  almost  suffocating,  when, 
heavens  and  earth !  an  explosion  and  a  reverberation,  as  of  a  file  of 
soldiery,  are  heard  within  the  house.  The  scythes  vanish  from  the  hands 
of  the  mowers,  who  escalade  the  paling,  gliding  and  flitting  spectre-like 
above  and  through  its  crevices  toward  the  house.  Oaths  and  execrations 
fill  the  air  in  quick  succession.  Livid  countenances  and  flashing  eyes 
cast  inquiring  glances  toward  each  other.  One  overwhelming  thought 
prevails,  but  no  one  ventures  for  the  moment  to  declare  it  Men  are  dis- 
cursively moving  about,  singly  and  in  knots,  all  in  a  state  of  exacerbation. 

At  length  a  conspicuous  and  grenadier-like  Caledonian  advances,  and 
demands  admission,  which,  after  many  quibbles  and  complexities  on  the 
part  of  the  females,  is  reinsed,  with  tlie  trite  plea  that  *Me  brither  is  seike, 
and  will  saa  no  one.'  Forbearance  yielded  to  impetuosity ;  restraint,  to 
indignation ;  and  the  words,  ^  Surround  the  house ! '  which  were  pealed 
forth  in  trumpet-tones  from  a  single  voice,  were  echoed  and  reechoed  in 
full  volition. 


*  I  BiRB  rander  aU  da«  aduowledgment  to  a  lady-aoqoaintanee  for  this  humorous  aphorism 
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*  Who  11  go  for  an  officer  ? '  exclaims  another.  *  1/  replies  the  noble 
and  compliant  Soot,  who  glided  away  in  a  moment.  Silence  again  returns, 
deep,  thrilling,  and  intense.  In  a  little  time,  an  ominous  rushing  sound 
approaches  from  the  south,  and  several  monster  birds,  with  the  flapping 
noise  of  a  full  volery,  pass  over  in  the  direction  of  the  blufl^,  uttering 
cries  combining  alike  the  sounds  of  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  boatswain 
and  the  wild  roll  of  the  ataval,  and  which  are  reiterated  by  the  crowing  of 
the  cock. 

The  officer  now  suddenly  hove  in  sight,  and,  sal  presto!  he  is  here. 
Cool,  intrepid,  salient,  and  prompt  in  character,  like  the  helmsman  Black 
amid  the  storm,*  he  raises  and  points  his  long  finger  toward  the  door. 
The  waving  of  the  *  swarthy  hand'  in  the  *  Vision  of  Judgment'  was 
not  more  electric  The  door  flew  open  rather  from  the  *  open  sesame '  of 
the  magic  finger,  than  from  the  rush  of  power.  The  officer  quietly  walks 
into  the  house,  and  the  men  follow  after,  and  the  search  is  commenced. 
A  blanket-coat  is  presently  held  up  to  view,  blood-stained,  and  pierced 
with  a  musket-ball,  corresponding  to  the  thorax  of  the  body.  Blood- 
spots  also  appear  along  the  stairs,  which  they  now  ascend,  and  in  the  first 
room  they  enter,  to  their  consternation,  they  find,  not  the  boy,  but  one  of 
the  Irishmen  lying  upon  the  floor,  dead  —  shot  through  the  heart,  and  a 
discharged  musket  by  his  side !  Divided  interests,  non-concurrence,  con- 
trition, and  above  all,  the  fear  of  exposure  of  crime  previously  and  jointly 
perpetrated,  had  occasioned  a  brawl,  a  not  unusual  sequence,  in  their 
midst,  which  resulted  in  the  explosion  before  alluded  to,  and  the  death  of 
this  man.  The  others  were  immediately  arrested,  and  the  search  was 
assiduously  prosecuted.  Boxes,  barrels,  bedding,  trumpery,  were  consecu- 
tively overhauled.  Baffled  for  a  time,  they  at  length  find  a  pair  of  boy's 
shoes  and  a  bloody  stocking  in  a  chest  A  little  parcel  of  hair,  slightly 
crisped  and  matted  with  blood,  and  some  clothes,  ashes,  and  buttons, 
known  to  be  those  of  the  missing  juvenile,  are  also  found  in  the  chimney- 
comer. 

All  semblance  of  order  and  human  restraint  is  now  disregarded,  and 
the  temple  of  the  first  law  and  its  enshrined  devotee  are  alike  thrown 
down  and  trampled  under  foot :  the  man  is  resolved  into  the  animal,  and 
the  green  eyes  of  the  roused  tiger  prey  and  flash  in  fury  upon  the  sur- 
rounding trophies  of  wickedness  and  its  authors.  The  remaining  little 
brother  appears  terror-stricken  and  cries  piteously,  which  the  ever-present, 
prompt,  and  willing  Scotchman  is  endeavoring  to  assuage.  Another  man 
holds  up  a  bloody  axe,  which  suggests  a  search  of  the  cellar ;  and  there, 
O  horror  I  is  found  the  mangled  body  of  the  boy.  Vengeance  is  rife, 
lending  to  the  scene,  if  possible,  a  yet  wilder  character.  The  assemblage 
now  discard  the  majesty  of  law,  except  Lynch-law,  which  they  resolve 
to  execute  instanter.  The  guilty  females  were  ushered  into  the  field  and 
shot,  and  the  man  was  suspended  from  a  branch  of  one  of  his  own  oaks, 
the  awful  crisis  of  which  broke  the  vision,  and  ended  this  imaginary  tra- 
gedy. The  prairie,  the  oaks,  the  hoaso,  the  lake,  and  the  men — all,  all 
vanished !     It  was,  indeed,  all  a  dream  !  »  »• 


*  Mb.  Litimo8tom*s  defcription  of  a  storm  daring  his  retarn  Tojftg«  from  France,  in  the  fr^te 
Constltntion. 
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BUMMER       RAIN. 


BT    B.    X.     BOTJKXB. 


The  rain,  tlio  rain,  the  sweet  summer  rain. 
Is  pouring  swift  o*er  meadow  and  plain 
Pnsm-likc  gems,  moistening  the  earth. 
And  filling  the  &rmcr*s  heart  with  mirth. 

In  a  sheet  of  white 

Fall  the  rain-drops  bright 

Now  o*er  the  withering,  parched-up  grass. 
The  wished-for  show  rets  glistening  pass, 
Bathing  all  in  their  liquid  flow ; 
The  ram-gems  clear  are  pendent  low 

On  the  chestnut-tree, 

Where  the  birds  sang  free. 

Where  the  CTass-edged  traveU'd  road  winds  round, 
Dark'ning,  dust-laying  the  trodden  ground, 
Falling  upon  the  children  glad, 
Little  maiden  and  noisy  lad. 

From  school  then  coming, 

Up  the  hiU  running. 

T  is  fiming  upon  the  hawthom-tree ; 
Its  liquid  jewels  it  flingeth  free, 
Refreshing  all  the  landscape  lair. 
Cooling,  cleansing  the  heated  air ; 

Brightening  the  flowers 

In  garden  bowers. 

On  the  foot-pressed,  thirsty  village  green. 
In  clustering  pearlets  it  is  seen ; 
Then  on  the  vine-leaves  it  doth  lay ; 
Now  glancing  o'er  the  eaves  so  gray 

Of  tlie  cottage  small, 

Do  the  rain-drope  fiUl. 

Now  mingling  with  the  cascade  leaping, 
Now  o'er  the  blighted  verdure  sweeping, 
Tlien  on  the  furrd  acacia's  stem. 
Like  a  glittering  diadem. 

Or  on  tree-tons  high, 

Do  its  crystals  lie. 

Brightly  it  raineth  into  the  fountain  ; 
Now  it  laveth  the  side  of  tlie  mountain ; 
Tlien  into  the  river  falling  light, 
Jewel  encircling  mill-wheel  bright, 

Where  waters  rush  in. 

And  make  all  tlie  din. 

Then  'gainst  the  gothic  casement  glancing 
Of  village  churcli,  anon  't  is  dancing 
Where  over  the  dead  creepeth  the  gross. 
And  tlien  it  gently  dn>p])eth  fast 

On  the  grave-stones  low, 

Hiose  records  of  woe. 
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IJpoii  the  bramble's  snowy  flower, 
Luce  coronet  of  princely  dower, 
Now  hiding  where  the  violets  blow, 
Now  shining  *mong  the  moss-tnfts  low, 

On  v^  dog-wood  £ur : 

Rain  is  every  where. 

And  on  the  cottager's  garden  small, 
Dazzlingly  clear  uie  ram-gems  &11 ; 
Upon  toe  creeper's  velvet  leaves, 
"Wnere  to  the  latticed  porch  it  cleaves^ 

like  diamonds  now, 

Rain-sparkles  glow. 

It  quietly  raineth  drop  bv  drop, 
Transparent  on  the  tasseu'd  maize-top; 
Pendent  from  bearded  oat-blade  nigh. 
Or  d'embling  on  the  swaying  rye, 

The  rain-drope  hide, 

Or  merrily  ride. 

Quivering  in  emerald  moss^mps  clear. 
Or  trickhug  o'er  the  old  rock  drear ; 
Falling  into  the  trysting  well, 
Sweeping  the  hill-tops  m  its  swell ; 

Grass  banks  empoarling, 

The  rain  goes  wnirling. 

Each  tiny  branch  is  deck'd  with  pearis, 
While  the  long  grass  droops  in  waving  curls; 
On  the  gorgeous  golden  wneat-ftheaves, 
And  on  the  soft  CTCon  willow-leaves, 

Like  spana  of  light, 

Are  the  diamonds  blight 

On  the  amber-flower'd  barberry. 
Now  on  the  fragrant  laburnum-tree. 
On  dandelion  gct^samer-floats, 
CalVd  by  gay  children  *  witches'  boats,' 

Lying  on  the  weeds, 

Are  the  Rain-king's  beadsb 

Heavily  'mon^  the  woods 't  is  pattering. 
The  gay  pic-rac  party  scattering ; 
Ruining  all  their  mirth  and  glee, 
And  with  their  dainties  making  free : 

Dismal  Idoks  are  seen. 

Sad  words  heard  between. 

Wind  and  rain,  around  them  coursing. 
Are  sanatory  laws  enforcing ; 
Their  glossy  ringlets  spoiling  quite, 
And  puttuig  all  in  wonil  plight : 

Running  to  and  fro. 

Hastily  Uicy  ga 

And  swiftly  driving  a-down  the  lane. 
For  shelter  seeking  against  the  min, 
A  peasant's  cot,  or  lordly  hall, 
Or  e'en  a  church-yard's  ruined  wall. 

They  will  seek  in  vain 

Mid  that  forest  lane. 
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Gloomily  o*er  the  sweet  wild  flowers, 
Darkly  gray,  the  storm-cloud  lowers ; 
It  gently  droppeth  &st  o'er  all. 
Caressingly  do  the  crystals  (all 

Of  the  beautiniL  rain, 

0*er  meadow  ana  plain. 

But  balmily  now  the  south  winds  pass, 
Brilliantly  sparkles  the  gem-clad  grass; 
The  holy  rainbow  is  arch'd  on  lugh, 
Far  away  in  the  azure  sky, 

While  fleetly  &11 

The  rain-drope  small. 

And  breaking  up  are  the  rain-clouds  now ; 
The  sun  shines  bright  o'er  the  mountain's  brow, 
Decking  each  flower  and  leaflet  gay. 
Like  maiden's  &ce  on  her  bridal  day. 

So  (to  end  my  strain) 

FeU  the  beautiful  rain. 

Mamaroneek,  (JV.  Y.,)  March,  1851. 


THE      SUBLIME      PORTE. 


BT     JOBW     r.     BBOWV. 


In  offering  a  few  remarks  upon  the  government  of  Turkey,  which,  by 
common  accord,  is  known  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  as  *  The  Sub- 
lime Porte,'  it  is  not  intended  to  quote  history,  but  rather  to  speak  of  it 
only  in  reference  to  the  present  period.  It  is  nevertheless  necessary  to 
state  that  the  Turks  themselves  call  the  Turkish  Empire  MemAliki-Oth- 
manieh,  or  the  '  Ottoman  States,'  (kingdoms,)  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  founded  by  Othman,  the  great  ancestor  of  the  present 
reigning  sovereign,  Abd-ul-Mejid.  They  are  no  better  pleased  with  the 
name  of  Turk  than  the  people  of  the  United  States  are,  generally,  with' 
that  of  Yankee :  it  bears  with  it  a  meaning  signifying  a  gross  and  rude 
man  —  something  indeed  very  much  like  our  own  definition  of  it,  when 
we  say  any  one  is  *  no  better  than  a  Turk ; '  and  they  greatly  prefer 
being  known  as  Ottomans.  They  call  their  language  the  'Ottoman 
tongue '  —  Othmardi  dilee  —  though  some  do  speak  of  it  as  the  Turkish, 

As  regards  the  title,  '  The  Sublime  Porte,'  this  has  a  different  origin. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  Ottoman  rule,  the  reigning  sovereign,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  some  pails  of  the  east,  held  courts  of  justice  and  levees  at  the 
entrance  of  his  residence.  The  palace  of  the  Sultan  is  always  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall,  and  not  unfrequently  defended  by  lofty  towers  and  bas- 
tions. The  chief  entrance  is  an  elevated  portal,  with  some  pretensions 
to  magnificence  and  showy  architecture.  It  is  guarded  by  soldiers  or 
door-keepers  well  armed ;  it  may  also  contain  some  apartments  for 
certain  officers,  or  even  for  the  Sultan  himself;  its  covering  or  roof,  pro- 
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jectiDg  beyond  the  walls,  offers  an  agreeable  sbade,  and  in  its  external 
alcoves  are  sofas  more  or  less  rich  or  gaudy.  Numerous  loiterers  are 
usually  found  lingering  about  the  portal,  applicants  for  justice;  and 
there,  in  former  times,  when  the  Ottomans  were  indeed  Turks,  scenes  of 
injustice  and  cruelty  were  not  unfrequently  witnessed  by  the  passer-by. 

This  lofty  portal  generally  bears  a  distinct  title.  At  Constantinople 
it  has  even  grown  into  one  which  has  given  a  name  to  the  whole  gov- 
ernment of  the  Sultan.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  the  custom  here 
alluded  to  was  ever  in  force  in  that  capital,  though  it  certainly  was  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire  of  Othman.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
usual  with  all  the  Sultans,  who,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  seldom  had 
any  permanent  fixed  residence,  worthy  of  the  name  of  palace,  Mahomet 
the  Second,  who  conquered  Constantinople  from  the  degenerate  Greeks, 
may,  for  some  time  after  his  entrance  into  tlie  city  of  Constantine  —  still 
called  in  all  the  oflScial  documents,  such  as  ^  Firmans^  or  *  Royal  Or- 
ders,' Kostantinieh — have  held  his  courts  of  justice  and  transacted 
business  at  the  elevated  portal  of  his  temporary  residence.     The  term 

*  Subhme  Porte,'  in  Turkish,  is  Deri  Alieh,  or  the  elevated  and  lofty 
door;  the  Saxon  word  door  being  derived  from  the  Persian  Der,  or 
Dor,  in  common  use  in  the  Ottoman  language,  which  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  Tartar,  Persian,  and  Arabic.  The  French,  or  rather  the 
Franks,  in  their  earlier  intercourse  with  Turkey,  translated  the  title  Kter- 
ally  *  La  Sublime  Porte,'  and  this  in  English  has  been  called,  with  simi- 
lar inaccuracy,  *  The  Sublime  Porte.' 

Long  since,  the  Ottoman  Sultans  have  ceased  administering  justice 
before  their  palaces,  or  indeed  any  where  else  in  person.  The  office  is 
delegated  to  a  deputy,  who  presides  over  the  whole  Ottoman  government, 
with  the  title  of  Grand  Vezir,  or  in  Turkish,  Viziri  Azam,  the  Chief 
Vezir,  whose  official  residence  or  place  of  business,  once  no  doubt  at  the 
portal  of  his  sovereign,  is  now  in  a  splendid  edifice  in  the  midst  of  the 
capital.     At  Constantmople  the  Ottoman  government  is  also  called  the 

*  Sublime  Government,'  Devleti  Aliek,  a  word  closely  bordering  on  that 
of  superiority  and  preeminence  claimed  by  the  *  Heavenly  Government '  of 
the  empire  of  China.  The  Sultan,  in  speaking  of  his  government,  calls 
it  fMy  Sublime  Porte.'  The  Grand  Vezir  being  an  officer  of  the  highest 
rank  in  the  empire  —  a  Pacha,  of  course,  in  fine,  the  Pacha — his 
official  residence  is  known  in  Constantinople  as  that  of  the  Pacha,  Pacha 
Kapousee,  i.  e.,  the  *  Gate  of  the  Pacha.'  The  chief  entranc(»  to  the 
'seraglio'  of  the  former  Sultans,  erected  on  the  tongue  of  land  where 
once  stood  the  republican  city  of  Byzantium,  called  the  *  Imperial  Gate,'  or 
the  Babi  Humayoon,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  given  rise  to  the  title 
of  *.The  Sublime  Porte,'  but  this  is  not  correct.  It  may  have  once  been 
used  as  a  court  of  justice,  certainly  as  a  place  where  justice  was  wont  to 
be  executed,  for  not  unfrequently  criminals  were  decapitated  there ;  and 
among  others,  the  head  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  A^li  Pacha,  of 
Yanina  in  Albania,  the  friend  of  Lord  Byron,  was  exposed  there  for 
some  days  previous  to  its  intennent  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  title  of  porte,  or  door,  is  used  in  Constantinople  to  designate 
other  departments  of  the  government.  The  bureau  of  the  Minister  of  War 
is  called  the  Seraskier  Kapousee,  or  the  Gate  of  the  Serasker,  (head  of 
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the  armyO  and  those  of  the  Ministers  of  Commerce  and  Police  are  called^ 
the  one  Tijaret  Kapousee^  and  the  other  ZaJbtieh  Kapousee,  These,  how- 
ever, are  sufficient,  without  mentioning  any  other  facts,  to  explain  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  title  of  the  Ottoman  government,  known  as  '  The 
Sublime  Porte.' 

The  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  known  by  his  subjects  under  the 
title  of  Sultdrij  which  word  signifies  a  ruler ;  and  generally  as  Shevketlu 
Padischah  Effendimiz,  '  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  our  Lord ; '  and  all 
foreign  governments  now  recognize  him  as  an  Emperor,  and  call  him  by 
the  title  of  *  Imperial  Majesty.'  The  definition  of  the  word  FadUchah 
is  supposed  to  be  *  Father  of  Ejngs,'  and  originally  was  Feder  Schah, 
the  first  part  of  it  (Peder)  being  the  origin  of  our  Saxon  word  Fctder,  or 
father.  In  his  own  tongue  he  is  called  Khdn,  in  Persian  Shah,  and  in 
Arabic  Sultan,  all  meaning,  in  extensu,  the  same,  viz. :  King,  Sovereign, 
or  Prince.  He  reigns  over  one  of  the  most  extensive  empires  of  the 
world,  all  possessed  or  acquired  by  inheritance  from  his  ancestors,  who 
obtained  it  by  conquest 

Until  the  reign  of  the  late  Sultan,  Mahmoud  the  Second,  the  Ottoman 
sovereigns  had  their  residence  in  the  *  Seraglio '  before  alluded  to,  in  the 
city  of  Constantinople.  Its  high  walls  were  not,  however,  sufficiently 
strong  to  protect  them  against  the  violence  of  the  Janissaries,  and  after 
their  destruction  the  remembrance  of  the  scenes  of  their  cruelty  induced 
the  late  and  present  Sultan  to  forsake  it  for  the  safer  and  more  agreeable 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  extensive  and  very  picturesque  buildings 
of  the  Seraglio  are  now  left  to  decay ;  they  offer  only  the  spectacle  of 
the  *  dark  ages '  of  Turkey,  gloomy  in  their  aspect,  as  in  their  history, 
and  yet  occupying  one  of  the  most  favored  spots  in  the  world,  on  which 
the  eyes  of  the  traveller  are  fixed  as  by  a  charni  in  approaching  the 
great  capital  of  the  east,  and  on  which  tliey  dwell  with  a  parting  feeling 
of  regret  as  he  bids  the  magnificent  *  City  of  the»Sultan '  farewell. 

On  the  Bosphorus  are  two  splendid  palaces,  one  on  the  Asiatic  and 
the  other  on  the  European  shore.  The  first  is  called  Beylerhey,  *  Prince 
of  Princes,'  the  latter  Teher&gi&n,  *The  Lights.'  Both  are  beautiful 
edifices,  in  excellent  taste ;  and,  as  architecture  has  done  in  all  ages,  they 
serve  to  show  the  advance  of  the  people  who  erected  them  in  the  noblest 
of  the  arts. 

The  Turkish  Sultan,  in  theory,  is  a  despotic  sovereign,  while  in  practice 
he  is  a  very  paternal  one.  As  the  supreme  head  of  the  government,  he 
may  exercise  unlimited  power :  few  checks  exist  to  preser^•e  the  lives  and 
propertv  of  his  subjecte  against  an  influence  which  he  might  exercise  over 
them,  bis  ancestors  conquered  the  country,  and  subjugated  its  inhabitants 
to  his  rule  with  his  troops,  consequently  it  all  belonged  to  him,  and  could 
only  be  possessed  by  his  gift :  tJius,  in  fact,  the  empire  is  his,  and  the 
concessions  made  by  him  to  his  subjects  are  free-will  offerings,  which  are 
not  drawn  from  him  by  compulsion  on  their  part,  but  are  grants  on  his, 
in  behalf  of  reform  and  civilization.  The  feudal  system  of  land-tenure 
was  abolished  by  his  father,  and  there  is  now  scarcely  a  feature  of  it 
remaining.  It  is  several  years  since  the  present  Sultan  spontaneously 
removed  all  the  arbitrary  power  hitherto  possessed  and  frequently  exer- 
cised by  his  predecessors ;  at  the  same  time  he  granted  all  his  subjects  a 
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'  Charter  of  Rights,'  called  the  ITatU  Sherif  of  Gulkhaneh^  or  imperial 
sacred  rescript  of  Onlkhaneh^  niamed  after  a  summer-house  or  Kiosckk 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Seraglio,  where  it  was  read  hefore  him  hy  the 
present  Grand  Vezir,  Rechid  Pacha,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  all  the  ministers  and  other  high  officers  of  the  Ottoman 
government  In  this  charter  the  Sultan  conceded  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  could  be  expected  from  a  sovereign  prince  not  reigning 
with  a  constitutional  form  of  government.  He  has  never  withdrawn  any 
of  these  privileges,  or  resumed  the  power  which  he  then  renounced. 
Moreover,  this  charter  limited  the  power  of  all  his  officers.  The  only 
punishments  which  they  can  now  exercise  are  fines  and  imprisonments  of 
limited  extent  None  can  any  longer  inffict  the  'bastinado,'  nor  capital 
punishment  for  crimes  of  a  graver  nature;  these  are  reserved  for  the 
Councils  or  Boards  at  the  capital,  and  the  chief  towns  of  each  province. 
The  sentences  of  the  latter  are,  in  all  cases,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  former,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  State,  held  at  the  Sublime 
Porte,  are  laid  before  the  Sultan  previous  to  their  adoption  as  laws.  The 
following  extract,  translated  from  a  small  work  in  the  Turkish  language, 
published  by  the  order  of  the  government  in  1848,  will  serve  to  show 
the  spirit  of  the  reforms  made  by  the  late  and  present  Sultans  : 

'  Fifty  years  ago,  certain  Governors-General  of  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  aided  by  individuals  known  as  Dere  Beys^  (petty  princes,  who 
had  usurped  and  maintained  arbitrary  power  in  the  interior  of  the  country,) 
exercised  despotic  j>ower  over  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  subjects 
of  His  Majesty.  The  Sultan,  havmg  observed  this  abuse  of  authority, 
ardently  desired  to  suppress  so  serious  an  evil ;  but  at  that  period  the 
Janissaries,  the  only  coercive  force  of  the  empire,  formed  a  powerful  body 
of  rebels,  which  disregarded  the  rights  of  the  people  and  aided  the  plans 
of  the  fectious.  The  Sultan  endeavored  for  some  time  to  draw  these 
rebellious  forces  to  a  wiser  and  more  salutary  course,  and  even  acted  with 
indulgence  toward  the  more  criminal,  and  in  this  way  deferred  the 
accomplishment  of  his  reforms  until  a  favorable  moment  The  late 
illustrioas  Sultan,  Mahmoud  XL,  a  prince  possessing  a  character  full  of 
benevolence  and  justice,  yet  of  uncommon  determination  and  courage, 
finding  the  Janissaries  unable  to  curb  their  own  vicious  inclinations,  found 
it  imperiously  necessary  to  suppress  the  entire  order,  and  to  create  a 
regular  army  in  their  stead,  on  which  reliance  could  be  placed  to  sustain 
the  authority  of  their  sovereign.  In  fine,  the  Sultan,  seeing  that  all  his 
generous  motives  were  unapj>reciate«l,  and  hoping  by  their  disbandment 
to  secure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  subjects,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  suppress  the  order  by  violent  means.  It  need  not  be  here 
related  that  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  armed  force  of  an  empire, 
before  another  has  been  properly  created  to  supplant  it,  will  expose  it  to 
the  evil  designs  of  its  enemies.  In  this  position  Sultan  Mahmoud  foimd 
his  empire  situated  some  twenty  years  ago.  In  the  midst  of  his  impor- 
tant reforms  he  was  called  upon  to  protect  his  empire  against  the  attacks 
of  Russia,  to  suppress  a  revolt  in  Albania,  the  Moi^ea,  and  later  to  carry 
on  an  internal  warfare  with  the  ambitioas  Pacha  of  Egypt  His  young 
army,  but  half  organized,  was  poorly  qualified  to  take  the  field  against 
troops  which  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  instruction  under  officers  of 
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experience.  He  even,  near  the  close  of  his  eventful  reign,  had  the  sorrow 
to  know  that  his  fleet  had  proved  unfaithful,  and  gone  over  to  his  rebel 
Governor.  An  untimely  death  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  this  illustrious 
and  talented,  though  unfortunate  prince ;  and  in  the  midst  of  disordered 
finances,  a  defeated  army,  and  a  misguided  marine,  the  present  Sultan, 
Abd-ul-Mejid  Khan,  succeeded,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors. 

*  Endowed  with  a  character  eminently  distinguished  for  its  sentiments 
of  justice,  clemency,  and  the  most  unbounded  benevolence,  his  present 
Imperial  Majesty,  on  ascending  the  throne,  formed  the  design  of  allaying 
all  the  troubles  and  dissensions  which  were  preparing  the  ruin  oi  his 
country,  and  destroying  the  confidence  of  his  subjects  in  the  stability  of 
his  government.  Measures  were  at  once  adopted  to  reorganize  the 
army  and  improve  the  education  of  its  oflSicers ;  the  E^ptian  question, 
one  of  great  gravity  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  was,  by  judicious 
management,  settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  sovereign  and  his 
Governor-General,  and  the  imperial  fieet  returned  to  its  natural  obedi- 
ence. By  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  the  tranquillity 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  was  secured  against  molestation  on  the  part  of 
their  authorities ;  and  the  acts  of  tyranny,  become  so  common  from  the 
governors  of  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  were  suppressed. 
Thus,  in  a  short  time,  the  Sultan  was  enabled  to  render  his  accession 
illustrious  by  acts  which  secured  to  every  individual  his  life,  fortune, 
honor,  and  the  faculty  of  pursuing  his  affairs  free  from  all  apprehension. 

*  The  prosperity  of  his  country  and  the  happiness  of  his  people  having 
thus  been  secured,  His  Majesty  was  left  to  effect  the  most  sincere  wish  of 
his  heart  by  carrying  out  the  task  which  he  had  assumed,  of  instituting 
Balutary  reforms  in  all  the  branches  of  his  government,  based  upon  prin- 
ciples of  strict  justice  and  equity.  Actuated  by  sentiments  of  generosity 
and  clemency,  he  desired  also  that  the  expenses  of  the  government  should 
be  diminished ;  and  the  results  of  his  paternal  administration,  by  a  gradual 
increase  of  his  revenues,  enabled  him  to  do  so  without  any  loss  or  detri- 
ment to  the  public  service. 

'  The  military  force  of  the  empire,  which  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  was  only  50,000  troops,  without  scarcely  any  organization,  by  care, 
at  the  present  moment  amounts  to  150,000  regular  troops,  and  150,000 
more  as  national  militia,  all  provided  with  arms,  and  exercised;  thus 
offering  a  force  of  some  300,000,  which  may  at  any  time  be  called  into 
active  service.  In  the  marine  of  the  l^ultan  there  are  now  15,000  sea- 
men, all  under  strict  organization  and  regular  instruction. 

*  It  has  been  the  constant  desire  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  with  all  friendly  powers  relations  of  peace  and  sincere 
amity ;  relations  which,  as  much  as  any  other,  promote  the  prosperity 
and  well-being  of  the  empire  and  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 

*  Beside  the  naval,  military,  and  medical  academies  established  at  the 
capital,  many  young  men  have  been  sent  to  be  educated  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Vienna,  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Instructors  and  architects  have  also  been  engaged  from  Europe  and 
America,  for  employment  in  the  marine  and  army  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
great  benefits  arising  from  their  labors  are  daily  extending. 
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'  It  may  also  be  added,  with  the  assurance  of  its  being  regarded  as  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  salutary  administration  of  the  government  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  that  the  many  families  which  forsook  their  native  soil  to 
seek  a  shelter  and  a  home  in  foreign  lands,  where  for  some  twenty-five 
years  they  remained  exiles  from  their  own  country,  have,  by  the  wise 
measures  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  justice  which  actuates  all  his  acts,  happy 
to  return  to  their  homes,  solicited  permission  to  do  so.  This  act  on  their 
part  has  not  been  in  any  measure  promoted  by  the  government,  but  has 
taken  place  wholly  from  a  conviction  that  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan 
offer  them  more  safety  and  happiness  than  those  of  any  other  sovereign. 

*The  preceding  will  serve  to  show  the  unprejudiced  mind  of  the  reader 
that  the  heavy  clouds  which  obscured  the  reign  of  the  present  Sultan,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  have  disappeared ;  that  thepast  seven 
years  offer  a  convincing  evidence  of  the  generous  intentions  of  His  Majesty, 
and  of  the  salutary  nature  of  the  reforms  which  he  designs  effecting. 
What  may  not  be  expected  from  the  sway  of  so  enlightened  and  clement 
a  prince !  We  submit  this  question  to  the  minds  of  all  just  and  impar- 
tial men,  and  devoutly  offer  the  prayer  that  the  life  of  a  sovereign  so 
preciottB  to  his  empire  and  people  may  be  prolonged.  He  is  doubtiess 
an  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  All-Wise,  to  regenerate  the  vast  country 
placed  by  Him  under  his  charge.' 

The  present  Sultan,  Abd-ul-Meiid,  which  name  is  Arabic,  and  signifies 
*  Servant  of  the  Glorious,'  (God,)  is  now  in  his  twenty-ninth  year:  he 
succeeded  his  late  illustrious  father,  Mahmoud  IL,  in  1839,  when  he  was 
but  seventeen  years  of  age.  His  father  had  inspired  him  with  the 
desire  to  improve  his  empire  and  promote  the  welfare  of  his  people  by 
salutary  reforms,  and  frequently  carried  him  with  him  to  observe  the 
result  of  the  new  system  which  he  had  introduced  into  the  different 
branches  of  the  public  service.  Pre>ious  to  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
but  kttle  is  known  of  his  life,  or  the  way  in  which  he  was  brought  up. 
It  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  much  like  that  of  all  oriental  princes. 
Except  when  he  attended  his  parent,  he  seldom  left  the  palace.  He  had 
several  sisters  and  one  brother,  all  by  other  mothers  than  his  own.  The 
former  have,  since  his  accession,  died,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  wife 
of  the  present  Minister  of  War.  His  brother  still  lives,  and  resides  with 
the  Suitan  in  his  palace.  The  mother  of  the  Sultan,  who  was  a  Circas- 
sian slave  of  his  father,  is  said  to  be  a  woman  of  a  strong  mind  and  an 
excellent  judgment.  She  exercised  much  influence  over  her  son  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  her  counsels  were  greatly  to  his  benefit.  He 
entertains  for  her  feelings  of  the  deepest  respect,  and  has  always  evinced 
the  warmest  concern  for  her  health  and  happiness.  She  is  a  large,  portly 
lady,  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  although  she  possesses  a  fine  palace  of 
her  own,  near  to  that  of  her  son,  she  mostly  resides  with  him.  Her 
revenues  are  derived  from  the  islands  of  Ohio  and  Samos. 

In  person,  the  Sultan  is  of  middle  stature,  slender,  and  of  a  delicate 
frame.  In  his  youth  he  suffered  from  illness,  and  it  was  thought  that  his 
constitution  had  been  severely  affected  by  it.  His  features  are  slightly 
marked  with  the  small-pox.  His  countenance  denotes  great  benevolence 
and  goodness  of  heart,  and  the  frankness  and  earnestness  of  character 
which  are  its  chief  traits.    He  does  not  possess  the  dignified  and  com- 
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roanding  figure  which  eminentlj  characterized  his  father,  and  in  conduct 
is  simple  and  diffident  His  address,  when  unrestrained  by  official  forms 
and  ceremony,  is  gentle  and  kind  in  the  extreme — more  affiible  and 
engaging  than  that  of  his  Pachas ;  and  no  one  can  approach  him  without 
being  won  by  the  goodness  of  heart  which  his  demeanor  indicates.  He 
has  never  been  known  to  commit  an  act  of  severity  or  injustice ;  his  purse 
and  his  hand  have  always  been  open  for  the  indigent  and  the  unfortun^ite, 
and  he  takes  a  peculiar  pride  in  bestowing  his  honors  upon  men  of 
science  and  talent  Among  his  own  subjects  he  is  very  popular  and 
much  beloved ;  they  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  benefit  of  the  reforms 
which  he  has  instituted,  and  he  no  longer  need  apprehend  any  opposition 
on  their  part  In  some  of  the  more  distant  portions  of  his  empire,  such 
as  Albania,  where  perhaps  foreign  influence  is  exerted  to  thwart  his 
plans,  his  new  system  of  military  rule  has  not  yet  been  carried  out;  but 
it  evidently  soon  will  be,  especially  when  its  advantage  over  the  old  is 
felt  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  palaces  of  the  Sultan,  on  both  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  though 
externally  showy,  are  very  plain  and  simple  in  their  interior  arrrange- 
ment  They  are  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  guarded  by  soldiery. 
The  first  block  of  buildings  which  the  traveller  approaches  on  visiting 
them,  up  the  Bosphorus,  are  the  apartments  of  the  eunuchs ;  the  second 
his  harenij  or  female  apartments ;  and  the  third  those  of  the  Sultan. 
Beyond  this  are  the  offices  of  his  secretaries,  guard,  and  band  of  music, 
all  beyond  the  walls  of  the  palace.  The  number  of  eunuchs  is  some 
sixty  or  eighty,  and  the  females  in  the  harem  about  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred.  The  Sultan  never  marries ;  all  the  occupants  of  his  harem 
are  slaves,  and  he  generally  selects  from  four  to  six  ladies  as  his  favorites, 
who  bear  children  to  him,  and  who  succeed  to  his  throne.  The  remainder 
of  the  females  are  employed  as  maids  of  honor,  who  attend  upon  his 
mother,  his  fisivorites,  his  brother^s  mother,  favorite  if  he  has  one,  and 
upon  his  children.  Many  hold  offices  in  the  palace,  and  are  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  regularity.  Many  of  them  are 
aged  females,  who  have  been  servants  to  his  father,  his  mother,  and 
sisters  and  brother,  and  have  thus  claims  upon  his  kindness  and  protection. 
The  only  males  who  have  the  right  of  entrance  to  the  imperial  harem 
are  the  eunuchs,  all  of  whom  are  black,  and  come  mutilated  from  Egypt. 
The  chief  of  their  corps  is  an  aged  *  gentleman  of  color,'  possessing  the 
Sultan's  confidence  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  in  official  rank  is  higher 
than  any  other  individual  connected  with  the  imperial  palace.  The 
eunuchs  are  assigned  to  the  service  of  the  different  ladies  of  the  harem, 
do  their  shopping  in  the  bazaars,  carry  their  messages,  and  accompany 
them  on  their  visits.  Indeed,  their  duties  are  much  like  those  of  well- 
bred  gallants  in  our  country,  without  any  of  the  ambitious  feelings  which 
animate  the  latter,  and  certainly  they  never  aspire  to  the  possession  of 
their  affections.  Some  of  them  grow  wealthy,  possess  much  property,  and 
slaves  of  both  sexes,  but  as  they  can  have  no  families  the  Sultan  is  their 
legal  heir.  Eunuchs  are  possessed  by  many  of  the  pachas  and  other 
officers  of  rank,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  their  wives,  sisters,  and  daugh- 
ters :  they  cost  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  an  ordinary  black  slave, 
and  the  highest  officers  seldom  possess  more  than  ten  of  them  at  once. 
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From  them  much  mteresting  information  can  at  times  be  procured 
Telative  to  the  most  sacred  and  least  known  of  the  Mussulman  familj 
system.  They  are  generally  of  mild  disposition,  gentle  and  amiable; 
though  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  they  sometimes  are  petulant,  cross, 
and  confoundedly  non-communicative. 

The  Sultan's  palace  is  peculiarly  his  private  home,  and  no  officers  of 
high  rank  occupy  it  with  him.  He  has  four  private  secretaries,  and  as 
many  chamberlains.  He  has  also  two  aids-de-camp,  who  are  generally 
in  command  of  the  body-guard,  which  has  its  quarters  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  palace.  He  seldom,  however,  commands  their  attendance:  their 
duties  are  to  keep  watch  at  the  principal  entrances,  and  to  salute  him  or 
any  of  his  higher  officers  who  may  arrive  at  or  leave  the  royal  residence. 
The  secretaries  write  out  his  orders,  and  the  chief  of  their  number  receives 
aU  foreign  functionaries  or  Turkish  dignitaries  who  visit  the  palace  on 
business.  One  of  them  is  the  Sultan's  interpreter,  and  translates  articles 
for  his  perusal  from  the  many  foreign  papers  received  from  £urope  and 
America  by  the  Sultan.  AX[  official  documents  are  sent  to  the  chief 
secretary  by  the  different  ministers  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  those 
received  from  the  foreign  embassies  and  legations  are  translated  there, 
previous  to  being  transmitted  to  the  Sultan.  No  foreign  legation  ever 
transacts  any  official  business  directly  with  the  Sultan,  or  through  the 
chief  (private)  secretary ;  but  the  latter  may  be  visited  on  matters  relating 
to  the  sovereign  personaUy.  Documents  from  the  Sublime  Porte  are 
always  communicated  through  the  Grand  Vezir,  who  has  a  number  of 
port-folios  in  which  these  are  placed,  and  he  sends  them  to  the  palace  by 
certain  functionaries  charged  especially  with  their  conveyance.  Of  these 
the  Vezir  possesses  one  key,  and  the  Sultan,  or  his  chief  secretary,  another. 
The  Sultan  passes  several  hours  of  the  day,  from  eleven  to  three,  in 
perusing  these  papers,  and  in  hearing  their  perusal  by  the  private  secre- 
tary before  him ;  and  his  imperial  commands  are  traced  on  their  broad 
margin,  either  by  his  own  hand  in  red  ink,  (as  is  customary  in  China,)  or  he 
directs  his  secretary  to  do  it  for  him.  So  very  sacred  are  all  manuscripts 
coming  from  his  pen,  that  these  papers  seldom  ever  leave  the  bureaux  to 
which  they  belong,  except  after  his  decease.  It  is  only  on  such  docu- 
ments that  the  autograph  of  the  Sultan  is  ever  seen. 

At  about  three  o'clock  the  Sultan  generally  leaves  the  palace,  in  a 
caique  or  barge,  which,  being  smaller  than  that  used  for  official  purposes, 
is  <»lled  the  incognito^  {tebdil,)  and  visits  the  edifices  which  he  may  be 
erecting,  calls  upon  his  sisters,  or  spends  the  remainder  of  the  day  at 
one  of  the  many  delighttul  nooks  on  the  Bosphorus  or  Golden  Horn, 
where  he  possesses  kiosks^  or  summer-houses.  Sometimes  he  takes  with 
him  his  brother  or  his  sons ;  and  he  is  strongly  attached  to  them.  It  is 
said  that  he  is  having  the  latter  instructed  in  the  French  language,  in 
geography  and  mathematics.  The  elder  is  some  ten  years  of  age,  but  will 
not  succeed  his  father  to  the  throne  until  after  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
who,  by  Mussulman  law,  is  next  in  right  to  the  reigning  Sultan.  Inheri- 
tance, m  Islam  lands,  runs  through  all  the  brothers  before  it  reverts  to 
the  children  of  the  eldest  son.  Females  cannot  succeed  to  the  throne, 
and  the  house  of  0th  man  would  consequently  become  extinct  with  its 
last  male  representative. 
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▲      OLIMP8S      OF      THE      WORLD 


ST     JAMS*     Z.XVXV. 


t. 


While  gliding  down  life's  rapid  river 
Eddies  strom^  impede  our  course, 

And  baffling  oft  our  best  endearor, 
Whebn  us  with  terrific  force. 


zx. 


Here  passions  swell,  and  flashing  bubbles 
Bunt  their  empty  forms  in  air ; 

And  on  this  busy  stream  of  troubles 
Float  the  barks  of  Hope  and  Care. 


zxx. 


Here  friends  with  honeyed  accents  cluster, 
Thick  as  bees  within  their  hive, 

And  at  the  social  benouet  muster, 
Court  and  fiftwn,  while  all  things  thrive. 


XT. 


But  let  the  sun  that  shines  in  gladness 

Sink  in  gloom  above  our  head. 
And  Want  wear  looks  and  weeds  of  sadness. 

Where  has  boasted  Friendship  fled  t 


As  unsubstantial  shadows  follow 
Moving  forms  in  sunny  days, 

Side  by  side,  smooth  flatterers  hollow 
Wait  on  Imaves,  and  sing  their  praise. 


▼I. 

Men  for  different  spheres  are  fitted. 
Some  to  serve  and  some  to  rule. 

And  Merit  ofl;  may  be  outwitted. 
Worth,  a  lackey,  serve  a  fooL 


TXI. 

Ambition's  slaves  ape  ways  of  fashion, 
Oild  the  halls  of  empty  Pride ; 

Or  gaily  with  the  spurs  of  PassioQ 
IVoudly  on  to  Ruin  ride. 
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TTXI, 


Ignoble  minds  presume  that  pleasures 
Unalloyed  with  wealth  are  found. 

And,  dazzled  bv  earth's  glittering  treasures, 
Thirst  for  gofd  the  world  around. 


zx. 


Who  can  depend  on  Fortune  fickle, 

Or  avert  tne  fatal  blow 
When  Death  comes  with  unsparing  sickle, 

All  our  cherished  hopes  to  mow  l 


There  are  no  fragrant  paths  of  roses 
Free  from  pricking  thorns  of  care, 

And  oft  the  grave  untimely  closes 
Over  Youm  and  Beauty  fair. 


XX. 

From  the  palace  to  the  cottage, 
From  the  hovel  to  the  throne ; 

From  the  cradle  to  life's  dotage, 
Where  are  Sorrow's  tears  unknown  f 


xxz. 

When  the  heart  is  sad  and  dreary, 

And  the  Present  seems  to  fro^Ti, 
Oh  I  how  manv,  of  life  wearv, 

Wish  to  lay  its  burden  down ! 

XIII. 

Wliat  though  the  mind  be  stored  with  learning, 

And  life's  prospect  fair  to  sec. 
We  ever  feel  our  spirit  veanimg, 

like  some  caged  birdf,  to  be  free. 


XIT. 

The  gaudy  phantoms  of  the  Present^ 
That  we  covet  so,  and  cluwe, 

Are  like  the  rainbow  cvancHCcut, 
Leaving  no  enduring  trace. 


XT. 

So  the  world  goes  on  revolving 
•  In  its  orbit,  as  of  yore, 

While  creeds  and  fetters  are  dissolving 
Upon  every  tyrant  shore. 

XTI. 

Progression's  god-like  spirit  ranges 
Tlirough  all  systems,  yoimg  and  old. 

That  keenly  feel  approaching  changes, 
Yet  unwritten  and  untold. 
;Vk»-r#rft,  June  10,  1851. 
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THE       RECLUSE. 


Br    au.i.ra    sbawoz-v 


*Tbbiib  have  been  holy  men  who  hid  themflelTet 
Dwp  ill  the  woody  wilderness,  and  gave 
Their  Htm  to  thought  and  prayer,  tUI  they  outlived 
The  generation  bom  with  tbem,  nor  seemed 
Less  aged  than  the  hoary  trees  and  rocks 
Around  them ;  and  there  have  been  holy  men 
Who  deemed  it  were  not  well  to  pass  life  thus.' 

Brtamt's  Forxst  Htvh. 

Thb  old  man,  having  proceeded  thus  far,  ceased  speaking,  and  sank 
back  upon  a  projection  of  rock  that  hung  over  the  rude  seat  upon  which 
he  had  rested,  apparently  much  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  and  excite- 
ment of  his  unaccustomed  task.  While  delivering  the  observations  which 
I  have  but  imperfectly  repeated  in  the  last  chapter,  he  appeared  frequent- 
ly to  forget  my  very  pressenc?,  and  with  eyes  uplifted  or  gazing  on  vacancy, 
although  uttering  aloud  his  thoughts,  seemed  rapt  and  communing  with 
himself.  Again  at  times,  hurried  away  by  the  ardor  of  his  enthusiasm, 
his  speech  would  flow  rapidly,  and  he  would  fix  his  eyes  with  such  inten- 
sity upon  me,  and  with  such  a  wild  unearthly  ex])ression,  that  I  trembled, 
awe-struck,  and  almost  tcn-ified  into  unconsciousness  at  the  sublimity  of 
his  appearance.  His  clear  blue  eyes  at  such  times  would  brighten,  and 
his  whole  face  seem  to  kindle  as  with  a  blaze  of  light 

Be  the  cause  of  these  impressions  what  it  might,  I  was  spell-bound, 
and  every  faculty  of  my  mind  was  so  riveted  upon  the  events  as  they 
occurred,  that  though  many  years  have  since  passed  away,  the  impression 
upon  my  memory  is  as  fixed  and  distinct  as  if  it  were  the  occurrence  of 
yesterday.  I  fancied  that  this  aged  man  had  been  originally  of  a  power- 
ful frame,  with  a  tremendous  will  and  a  giant-like  force  of  character,  and 
that  this  great  power,  which  in  actual  practical  life,  and  upon  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world,  would  have  made  him  a  triumphant  conqueror  of 
*  the  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,'  had  been  almost  wholly 
exhausted  in  their  own  discipline,  if  not  systematic  self-destruction.  Still 
the  phenomenon  of  a  man  of  clear  intellect  and  resolute  purpose,  setting 
himself  apart  from  his  fellows,  and  giving  himself  up  to  a  life  of  holy 
contemplation  and  pure  reason,  so  attracted  my  attention  and  fascinated 
my  imagination,  that  my  mind  was  excited  to  such  a  pitch  as  it  had  never 
been  before.  Unlike  most  men  of  my  ago  and  position,  I  was  fortunate 
by  early  education  in  having  fixed  principles  of  morality  and  rehgion,  and 
sound  notions  upon  almost  all  leading  matters  of  human  conduct  Still 
I  had  read  and  reflected  enough  to  have  cultivated  a  curiosity  respecting 
the  opinions  of  others,  whose  creed  or  code  might  be  the  result  of  circum- 
stances, or  the  dictate  of  policy.  *  This  man's  reflections,'  thought  I,  *  must 
surely  be  worthy  of  my  attentive  consideration.  He  is  too  far  removed 
from  me  to  speak  or  believe  aught  but  the  purest  truth ; '  and  his  process 
of  ratiocination  seemed  to  me  so  much  aloof  from  all  the  disturbing 
influences  of  passion  and  interest,  that  if  human  intellect  or  pure  reason 
could  arrive  at  truth,  his  deductions  were  entitled  to  the  profoundest 
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respect  if  not  implicit  adoption.  It  was  not  that  I  expected  to  discgver 
any  new  truths,  that  my  attention  and  feelings  were  so  strongly  interested ; 
but  I  did  feel  assured  from  the  peculiarities  of  my  venerable  friend,  that 
I  should  find  much  instruction  and  entertainment  from  listening  to  his 
strange  talk,  mingled  as  it  was  with  profound  and  acute  observation. 
Still,  though  I  try  to  persuade  myself  otherwise,  I  fear  it  was  little  better 
than  curiosity  that  I  had  for  a  motive  in  the  beginning  of  our  intercourse. 
Afterward  I  learned  what  a  treasure  I  had  discovered,  and  learned  to 
appreciate  it.  Nay,  more,  during  my  whole  life,  at  every  period  and  junc- 
ture, I  have  felt  under  an  infinitude  of  obligation  to  the  teachings  and 
accurate  observations  of  this  old  man. 

After  the  interchange  of  a  few  words  of  courtesy,  I  left  the  spot,  having 
promised  to  return  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  following,  and  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  city.  Upon  emerging  from  the  cave  of  the  hermit, 
strange  and  peculiar  sensations  came  over  me.  I  seemed  awaking  from 
an  absorbing  dream;  so  attentively  had  I  hstened  to,  and  so  deeply 
interested  had  I  been,  in  what  I  had  heard,  that  it  had  completely  carried 
me  away  fix>m  every  thing  around  me,  and  I  had  become  totally  forget- 
ful of  time  and  place.  Now  as  I  walked  on  and  stood  upon  the  brink  of 
the  bold  summit  that  rose  like  a  sentiners  watch-tower  over  the  city 
below,  and  looked  out  upon  the  broad  champaign  country  beyond,  I  felt 
a  thrill  of  pleasurable  emotions  pass  through  my  frame  as  the  thought 
recurred  to  me,  how  dififerent  was  the  stand-point  from  which  I  looked 
out  upon  the  world,  from  that  of  the  singular  being  with  whom  I  had  just 
parted !  Naught  was  left  to  him  but  contrition  and  sorrow  in  this  Ufe  for 
a  wasted  existence.  He  had  nothing  to  return  to  his  Maker,  to  show  his 
gratitude  for  the  gift  of  an  immortal  existence.  Like  the  wicked  servant 
in  the  Christian  parable,  he  had  buried  his  talent  1 

The  sun  was  veering  toward  the  edge  of  the  western  horizon;  a 
canopy  of  cloudless  blue  hung  over  me;  field  and  meadow,  lake  and 
river  lay  spread  out  like  a  mosaic  pavement  far  down  beneath  my  feet, 
and  far  away  at  my  left  stretched  out  the  beautiful  bay,  to  lose  itself  in 
the  majestic  Sound  that  swept  along,  vast,  endless,  and  calm,  ever  chang- 
ij^*  yet  ever  the  same,  like  the  perpetual  chain  of  humanity  that  now 
circles  the  earth,  and  will  so  continue  *  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.' 
The  very  breeze  that  fanned  ray  cheek  seemed  more  soft  and  kind  than 
usual,  and  every  object  around  me  incited  to  contemplation  and  thought. 
I  slowly  wound  my  way  down  the  mountain  toward  my  home.  It  was 
a  narrow  circuitous  path,  but  little  trodden,  except  by  the  adventurous 
student  and  the  occasional  pleasure-seeker.  Here  it  lay  across  trunks  of 
fallen  trees,  that  time  had  cut  down  and  left  lying  in  the  swath ;  there 
it  abruptly  terminated  upon  a  point  of  rock  projecting  over  a  ravine  filled 
with  brush- wood,  at  the  bottom  of  which  gurgled  a  noisy  stream  ;  while 
the  traveller  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  until  some  over-hanging  bough 
suggested  itself,  and  held  out  a  friendly  hand,  by  clinging  to  which  one 
might  gently  let  himself  down  to  the  rocks  below.  Tims  I  journeyed 
on,  sometimes  starting  a  serpent  from  his  repose,  who  would  rear  his  head 
and  glare  for  a  moment  at  mo  with  his  sparkling  eyes,  and  then  glide 
away  at  a  lazy  pace,  as  if  angry  at  the  disturbance,  but  as  though  think- 
ing himself  not  likely  to  gain  any  laurels  by  an  encounter  with  the  knotted 
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club  I  carried.  Sometimes  a  rabbit  would  dart  across  my  path  as  if 
frightened  at  the  noise  he  made ;  and  sometimes  a  fox  would  peer  his 
gl^tening  eyes  through  the  border  of  the  thicket,  and  retreat  as  cautious- 
ly as  he  had  advanced.  Such  scenes  as  these  had  been  the  only  com- 
panionship of  the  hermit  for  many  a  long  year ;  and  no  doubt  the  endless 
variety  and  ever-varying  face  of  nature  around  him  had  kept  his  mind  and 
heart  sound  and  clear,  and  thus  he  had  escaped  that  apparent  annihila- 
tion of  *  this  intellectual  being  ^  that  so  often  overwhelms  the  melancholy 
victim  of  human  cruelty,  who,  being  buried  alive  in  a  dungeon,  is  at  the 
same  time  denied  the  society  of  his  fellow-men,  and  shut  out  from  the 
works  of  God. 

Upon  arriving  at  my  room  in  the  college,  I  found  waiting  to  see  me 
my  most  intimate  friend.  I  was  too  full  of  my  adventure  to  keep  it 
longer  concealed,  as  I  might  otherwise  upon  farther  reflection  have  done. 
The  narrative  produced  a  powerful  impression  on  the  mind  of  my  auditor, 
and  his  interest  was  excited  even  beyond  my  own.  John  Caldwell  was 
of  about  my  own  age.  An  accidental  acquaintance  at  college,  springing 
up  from  the  circumstance  that  we  both  hailed  from  the  *  Palmetto  State,' 
had  early  ripened  into  the  closest  and  most  earnest  intimacy.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  the  most  terribly  decided  will  I  ever  knew.  His  passions 
were  all  very  powerful,  but  kept  in  admirable  subjection,  except  his  pride, 
which  cost  nim  many  a  struggle  and  many  a  pang.  Like  myself,  he  was 
among  the  oldest  in  our  class.  He  had  already  mentioned  to  me  some 
incidents  of  an  unhappy  passion  of  his  earlier  life,  which  had  terminated 
not  unUke  that  of  the  new  ^old  man  in  the  mountains'  of  whom  I 
write,  and  the  details  of  my  story  struck  him  with  pecuhar  force,  and  no 
doubt  tended  to  arouse  his  the  more  powerfully. 

Caldwell. — I  am  very  glad  you  have  told  me  this.  I  have  had  in 
contemplation  such  a  life  as  that  of  the  indi\idual  of  whom  you  have 
spoken,  and  had  reflected  seriously  upon  it  for  a  long  time  back.  I  could 
see  no  valid  objection  to  it  I  was  well  aware  of  my  own  peculiarities, 
and  if  I  had  once  entered  upon  it,  I  should  have  adhered  to  it,  though  it 
had  eaten  out  my  heart.  I  had  not  mentioned  the  subject  to  you,  lest 
you  might  have  attempted  to  dissuade  me. 

Seawult.  —  My  dear  Caldwell,  in  this  you  did  wrong,  indulge  me  in 
saying.  You  know  that  your  secret  would  have  been  safe  with  me,  and 
I  should  not  have  attempted  to  discover  your  retreat  You  know  more- 
over that  I,  at  least,  would  never  have  doubted  your  sincerity,  if  you  had 
proposed  such  a  matter.  You  ought  to  have  talked  of  it  freely  with  me. 
Though  I  am  much  your  inferior  in  talent,  you  might  have  gotten  a  better 
light  upon  the  subject,  by  bringing  to  bear  the  affectionate  sympathies 
of  another  mind  and  heart 

Caldwell. — You  do  yourself  injustice  and  exaggerate  my  poor  abili- 
ties, but  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  did  wrong.  I  now  see  it  clearly.  I 
was  *  stumbling  upon  the  hills  of  darkness.'  I  was  groping  my  way 
under  the  same  delusion  as  your  friend  of  the  mountain.  I  was  in  the 
wrong.  You  would  have  set  me  right  in  an  instant  My  fault  is  too 
much  self-reliance.  My  proncness  is  to  unhallowed  speculation.  Your 
calm  and  steady  mind  and  heart,  that  never  doubt  and  never  waver,  but 
always  stand  sentinel  and  help-meet  for  each  other,  would  have  enabled 
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jou  to  dissijiate  in  an  instant  the  cloud  which  was  overwhehning  me, 
and  which  has  cost  this  man  a  ]ife-time,  and  the  whole  value  of  his  exist- 
ence, to  discover. 

Seawulf. — The  charms  of  solitude  are  more  fanciful  than  real.  As 
a  state  of  negation,  at  times  it  fascinates  the  imagination,  as  when,  disturbed 
by  an  J  grief  and  human  sympathy  is  a  mockery,  we  long  to  steal  away 
from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  indulge  in  *  the  luxury  of  woe.'  But  believe 
me,  this  is  selfish,  and  unmanly  —  a  dereUction  of  duty.  Affliction,  borne 
with  manful  resignation,  purifies  and  elevates,  and  energizes  to  nobler 
action.  Solitary  repining  perverts  our  better  nature,  and  leads  us  to 
despair. 

Our  conversation  ran  on  thus  at  some  length.  The  mind  of  my  friend 
Caldwell  was  in  a  deplorable  state.  He  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  history  and  politics,  to  divert  the  gloom  that  hung  over  his 
thoughts;  and  although  he  had  made  progress  in  these  great  studies,  such 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  his  strong  mental  powers,  his  ethical 
notions  startled  and  shocked  me  greatly.  Hoping  that  he  mi^ht  profit 
by  it,  I  proposed  that  he  should  accompany  me  in  my  next  visit  to  the 
Recluse.  To  this  he  gladly  assented,  and  we  both  promised  ourselves 
much  pleasure  in  the  anticipated  interview  with  the  venerable  octoge- 
narian. 


SERBNADE. 
z. 

Lady,  wake  I — lady,  wake 

From  thv  dreaming  sleep ; 
Kind  frieDos  below,  and  stars  above, 

For  thee  their  vigils  keep  : 
Awake  I  the  air  is  fuU  of  song, 

The  night  hreathcs  melody. 
And  gently  floating  on  its  breath. 

Are  words  of  love  for  thee. 

IZ. 

Lady,  list  t — lady,  list 

To  our  minstrelsy ; 
And  though  't  is  hut  an  humble  strain, 

It  is,  it  IS  for  thee : 
While  Night  hams  forth  her  sweetett  DOtat 

For  earth  and  sky  and  sea, 
list  thou  the  tone  that  speaks  alone 

To  thee — to  thee — to  thee  1 

ZIZ. 

Be  it  thine,  be  it  thine. 

In  this  world  of  ours. 
To  pluck  the  rose  without  (he  thorn 

In  freshest,  sweetest  howers ; 
And  when  again  thou  wooest  Sleep, 

Still  shine  the  mocm's  chaste  beama, 
And  be  the  tone,  for  thee  alone, 

Repeated  in  your  dreams.  cz-amvob  Ez.wzar 
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RUTH. 


BT      MX8.      O.      ▲.      O  n  A  X  B  X  n  Z.  AZ  H. 


B1.18T  Power  1  whose  strain  for  us  bcginn, 
Perchance,  beneath  the  shapeless  mould. 

Bat  rises,  till  a  place  it  wins 
Where  things  of  bliss  their  pinions  fold : 

Teach  us  thine  image  still  to  trace 
In  all  that  rises  from  the  sod  ; 

To  Imow  thy  highest  form  of  grace, 
The  essence  of  thy  being  —  Qod  ! 

Unknowing  what  her  least  things  are. 
Earth's  dizzy  heights  we  madly  climb ; 

Ay,  deem  for  us  Heaven's  gates  ajar. 
And  list  for  teachmgs  out  of  Tune, 

In  search  of  thee,  we  leave  thy  side. 
Blest  TauTii  I  and  thou  our  guide  canst  be 

Oh !  never,  till  the  scales  of  pride 
Fall  from  our  eyes,  and  we  can  see ! 

Have  we  not  deemed  thee  wrapt  amid 
The  cold  Past  in  its  winding-sheet, 

When  thou  wert  in  deep  beauty  hid 
In  the  small  blossom  at  our  feet  ? 

And  oh  I  how  oil  the  white-haired  man, 
Returning  from  life's  devious  wild. 

Has  found  thee,  where  his  auest  be^fan, 
In  childhood's  valley,  witn  Uie  child  I 

Yet,  though  Truth  dimly  light  our  sphere. 
And  eiurth  seems  still  to  error  wed. 

Oh,  let  no  pallid  ghost  of  fear 
Tell  us  tne  child  of  Heaven  is  dead ! 

*  Progress '  may  falter  in  it4  flight ; 

Systems  may  feel  Time's  wrecking  ire. 
But  Truth,  though  lost  to  human  sight, 
Still  builds  to  Heaven  her  solemn  spire. 

All  things  may  change :  yes !  from  the  skies 
The  starry  host  be  wildly  riven, 

But  Trith,  the  Phoraix,  still  will  rise, 
£  en  from  Creation's  dust,  to  Heaven  I 

There  will  she  show  that  light  supreme, 
That  now  would  blind  our  earthly  gaze ; 

There,  wakened  from  Earth's  'wildering  dream. 
We  enter  Life  witluii  her  rays. 
Oitf^rd,  (Ql^  JlprU  15, 1851. 
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CHAPTER   THE    SIXTH. 


' Ak*bou  de  Vhh  doul.    Dakliou  bah  lldeleiwth.' —  laws  ov  tbx  AvaaAoirs. 

INTRODUCTION    AND    PROTEST  ! 
BT  turn   xxisTxa. 

—  Paris,  Fkbruart,  184 — , 

Reader,  there  are  several  items  in  this  work  for  which  I,  the  compiler 
thereof,  do  hold  rajself  in  no  wise  responsible.  For  having  intrusted  the 
re\'i8ion  and  publication  of  the  same  to  the  arch-rogue  Wolf  Short,  he 
at  once  went  to  work  with  scissors  and  paste,  not  only  cutting  out  and 
expurgating  nearly  all  that  I  had  written,  in  imitation  of  the  ChevaUer 
Bunsen,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Chalmers,  and  I^llotson,  but  actually  in- 
terpolating (by  way  of  improvement,  as  he  kindly  informed  me)  divers 
platitudes  of  his  own  invention ;  preeminent  among  which  is  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  which  all  true  friends  of  mine  are  respectfully  requested 
to  skip,  as  I  always  do  myself.  And  as  I  propose  in  my  next  edition 
striking  out  all  these  interpolations,  and  substituting  therefor  select 
biographical  notices  of,  and  extracts  from,  the  works  of  Sterne,  Swift, 
Rabelais,  Sydney  Smith,  Abraham  a  Santa  Clara,  Gerundic  de  Zerotes, 
Schiller's  Friar,  Taulerus,  Dow's  Patent  Sermons,  and  other  approved 
and  orthodox  theologians  and  theological  works,  (including  of  course  an 
abridgment  of  the  ^Fredicatoriana^)  I  trust  that  no  one  will  find  extra 
fiEiult  with  the  succeeding  pages,  especially  as  I  distinctly  and  openly 
denounce  them  as  not  the  genuine  Meister  Karl.  If  you  doubt  —  U 
voila  ! 
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X.A     nHAUlCIXRK    AND     TUC     (>BI«KTTX 

*  Francs  amte  dc  la  bombance, 

KnCuits  du  quarticr  Latin, 
De  grace  un  pcu  de  silence, 
Et  tous  chanton8  de  refrain : 
Rose  Pompon,  (bl*,) 
Rigolette,  et  Frisette, 
J^ai  da  Totre  cotillon  I '  — La  Favixb  aux  ORisKTTxa. 

<  YivB  la  Gbanmi^re, 
Ou  a  defl  cosquetf.' —  La  Oriuvtti- 

I  FOUND  myself  one  afternoon  walking  up  the  Rue  Vivienne  with  a 
Polis^h  friend,  the  most  eccentric  genius,  I  verily  believe,  at  that  time  in 
Paris.  He  seemed  to  have  been  bom  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
total  amount  of  singularity,  oddity,  whimsicality,  and  contradiction  which 
a  human  brain  is  capable  of  entertaining.  Attired  the  day  before  in  a 
dress  which  would  have  been  refused  admission  to  a  ball  of  the  Barriere, 
with  manners  to  match,  he  was  now  mn  en  grand  seit/neur^  (dressed 
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like  a  lord,)  and  bore  himself  with  the  grace  and  dignity  which  became 
hk  title. 

*  Well,  mon  amij  I  asked,  *  where  do  we  dine  to-day  f ' 

*  Where  you  little  think,'  he  replied. 

We  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes.    He  continued  : 

'  I  know  that  you  like  to  see  life  in  its  different  forms,  and  will  not 
stick  at  a  trifle.' 

This  was  the  last  word  he  spoke,  until  we  arrived  at  a  dusty,  desolate- 
looking  house  in  the  Rue  Cadet,  at  which  he  rung.    The  summons  was 
directly  answered,  not  by  the  concierge^  but  a  trim,  pretty-looking  girl, 
who  scrutinized  us  closely. 
'  *  Well,  Melanie,  is  dinner  served  ? ' 

The  girl  burst  into  a  laugh.  '  Tiens  /  c^est  done  vous,  Monsieur,  (ha ! 
it  is  you.  Sir.)  Ma  foi,  how  you  are  changed  since  the  last  time  I  No 
wonder  I  did  n't  know  you.  Oh,  mon  Dieu !  how  handsome  he  is  in 
ganU  de  paillcj  (straw-colored  gloves,)  and  his  moustache  en  gomme  / ' 
(gummed.) 

*  I  did  it,  petite,  that  I  might  get  a  place  in  your  heart.  Do  n't  let  me 
be  digommiy  (ungummed,  or  *  dismissed  firom  his  situation.') 

*  Blagueur  ! '  (idle-talker.) 

With  this  epithet  of  endearment,  she  ushered  us  up  a  difficult  pair  of 
stairs  into  a  large  room,  already  occupied  by  a  dozen  ladies,  most  of 
whom  were  strifingly  attractive,  and  three  or  four  gentlemen.  The 
females,  I  at  once  perceived,  were  artistes,  id  est,  actresses,  and  inferior  stars 
of  the  opera.  A&  for  the  men,  they  might  have  been  any  thinff,  from 
spies  of  the  police  up  to  diplomatists ;  for  I  could  perceive  nothing  in 
their  appearance  or  language  which  afforded  the  slightest  indication  of 
their  condition,  with  the  exception,  indeed,  of  one  rosy,  merry,  tight 
little  fellow,  called  by  the  rest  Monsieur  I  ^AbbS^  whose  loud  ringmg 
laugh  and  droll  twinkling  eves  were  too  eminenUy,  positively,  and  ex- 
quisitely theological  to  admit  a  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  his  earlier 
studies. 

*  Gentlemen  and  ladies ! '  exclaimed  Melanie,  ushering  lis  in,  *  permit 
me  to  introduce  Monsieur  le  Polonais,  who  will  perform  to-day  in  the 
ferce  of  the  '  Converted  Bagman,^  or  the  *  Fop  of  Parish  As  he  has 
never  practised  or  rehearsed  it  previously,  the  refined  and  illustrious  audi- 
ence are  requested  to  pardon  all  small  errors  —  tra  la,  la,  la,  la ! ' 

*  Permit  me,'  exclaimed  my  friend,  'to  present  with  my  right  hand  my 
ami  tres  deochicandard,  (my  very  up-to-snuff  friend,)  Monsieur  Charles ; 
and  placing  my  left  on  my  heart,  to  disclaim  the  possibility  of  my  com- 
mitting any  of  those  small  errors  which  Melanie  talks  about' 

*  We  thank  you  kindly  for  your  friend,'  replied  a  superb  girl,  with  blue 
eyes  and  black  hair ;  'as  for  the  rest,  Dame /  all  the  world  knows 
that  the  Polish  gentleman  has  no  sm>all  errors  or  vices.' 

'  Va,  tu  m^emhetes^  (go,  you  annoy  me,)  was  the  elegant  reply  of  my 
friend.  '  But  I  own  myself  floored,  Mamselle  Eloiise,  truly  enfonceej 
(used-up.) 

^Enfoncee .''  cried  all  the  ladies,  and  sung  in  merry  chorus : 

La  boutiqu*  4u  patistier,' 
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*  ScutS  boutique^  ventre  hiche  et  troun  de  Pairf^  roared  my  Pole. 
'  What,  ho  1  hola  there,  Madame ;  bring  these  ladies  their  soup,  and  stop 
their  mouths !' 

*  Stop  your  own  profanity,'  said  Eloi'se,  *  and  know  that  nothing  im- 
moral or  improper  is  tolerated  here  —  except  yourself! ' 

At  this  stage  the  potage  made  its  appearance,  and  was  speedily  dis- 
patched. The  dinner  was  excellent,  the  wine  exquisite.  Long  before 
the  conclusion,  I  had  satisfactorily  determined  that  my  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  as  well  as  of  French  nature  in  general,  might  in  this 
seminary,  if  not  improved^  be  at  least  very  materially  extended. 

At  one  of  the  periodical  pauses,  a  black-eyed  little  witch,  who  sat 
beside  the  Abbe,  and  to  whom  he  seemed  remarkably  attentive,  cried 
out: 

*  But,  Monsieur  I'Abb^  —  Monsieur  le  Farceur  (Mr.  Joker)  — finish  the 
story  YOU  began  before  the  Polu»h  gentleman  entered.' 

'  What,  abDUt  my  German  enemy  ?  As  thou  wilt,  O  beautiful  child  I 
but  let  me  forewarn  thee,  that  it  is  a  defeat,  and  not  a  victory,  of  thy 
best  friend  that  I  am  about  to  sing.'  , 

*  On  ia  done  flouie,  (somebody  cheated  you  then,)  pauvre  Ahhe!^ 
cried  the  witch,  laughing,  and  pretending  to  cry. 

*  Listen !  Several  of  us  were  obliged  at  a  CJoncurrence  to  present  essays 
to  the  dean  on  a  subject —  n^importe  quoi !  My  principal  adversary  was 
a  great  beer-barrel  of  an  Alsatian.  The  essays  were  to  be  printed,  and 
I,  fearing  that  my  Alsatian,  who  understood  the  subject  as  little  as  a  Span- 
ish cow  does  Latin,  might  obtain  one,  gave  orders  to  the  publisher  to  print 
only  a  limited  number,  and  on  no  account  to  deliver  a  single  copy  to  any 
person  but  myself.  Eh  bien  !  my  Alsatian  heard  of  this,  and  did  his  best 
to  obtain  one.  He  tried  bribery,  but  the  printer's  devils  were  all  French, 
and  spumed  vfiih.  indignation  the  wages  of  infamy.  And  what  did  the 
scelerat  do  ?  He  drew  on  a  pair  of  white  linen  pantaloons,  and  entering 
the  office,  looked  around  until  he  found  the  essay  set  up  in  type  and 
freshly  inked.  Being  as  broadly-built  as  a  Flemish  ship,  he  sat  down 
upon  it,  as  it  were  inadvertently,  and  rising,  ran  home  unperceived,  with 
four  quarto  pages  printed  on  his  pantaloons.' 

The  dessert  over,  Elo'ise  turned  smilingly  to  my  Pole  and  said :  *  Well, 
man  ami,  will  you  lose  a  cup  of  coflfee  and  &  petit  verre  with  me  at  cards, 
or  would  you  prefer  paying  for  it  now  ? '  *  Fas  sijobardj  (not  so  green,) 
grumbled  the  Polo ;  *that  is  to  say,  wolves  do  n't  eat  each  other,  belie 
amie,  so  keep  thy  teeth  from  me ! '  *  Tais  toiy  gros  serein  !  (Hold  your 
tongue,  great  stupid.)  Oh,  what  a  terrible  spectacle  to  behold  such  sor- 
did avarice  lodged  in  so  young  a  heart ! ' 

*  Will  Mamselle  permit  me  to  offer  her  a  gloria^  (coffee  and  cognac,)  I 
said,  *  as  a  sacrifice  to  tlie  divinity  of  her  beauty  ? ' 

*  There,  Monsieur  le  Pole,'  cried  Eloise,  *  there 's  an  example  for  you  in 
your  excellent  friend !  Oh,  what  goodness  of  heart  I  Bravest,  best  of  men, 
suffer  me  to  embrace  thee ! ' 

Which  I  actually  did,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  Pole,  and  the  heart- 
felt satisfaction  of  the  ahbe,  who  wafted  his  blessing  by  putting  his 
elbow  on  the  back  of  his  left  hand,  and  waving  the  right  up  and  down, 
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(a  gesture  borrowed,  I  believe,  from  the  Cancan,)  and  offered  to  many  us 
on  the  spot  for  a  cigar.  But  Eloise  drew  herself  up  proudly,  and  with  the 
air  of  Rachel  exclaimed  : 

*  Monsieur  is  worthy  of  a  queen  —  an  empress  might  be  proud  to  wed 
him ;  but  I  have  sworn  to  remain  a  vestal !' 

Here  the  Pole  abruptly  caught  up  his  hat  and  cried  :  *  Fly !  let  us  save 
ourselves ;  this  is  too  holy  a  spot  for  an  unworthy  sinner  like  me.' 

We  bade  adieu  to  the  company,  and  receiving  many  pressing  invita- 
tions to  return  soon,  took  our  departure. 

It  was  night,  and  as  we  strolled  lazily  along  the  Boulevards,  the  Pole 
drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  muttered  to  himself  firom  time  to  time. 
At  last  he  broke  out : 

*'Volage  —  changeable — fickle!  Poor  butterflies  of  an  hour — poor 
children,  lost  —  for  over.  The  flowers  sprung  up  in  cool  gardens,  or  beneath 
the  pleasant  green-wood,  and  the  spoiler  came  and  cut  them  away,  and 
bore  them  in  gilded  vases  to  heated  saloons,  that  they  might  exult  for  a 
few  short  hours  in  their  beauty,  and  on  the  morrow  be  cast  out,  wasted 
and  worthless,  to  rot  by  the  way-side.     Telle  est  la  vief^ 

*  The  fault  of  society,'  I  suggested,  without  reflecting,  as  a  mere  com- 
mon-place. 

The  Pole  glared  upon  me,  almost  fiercely,  and  excl^med : 

*  It  is  not  the  fault  of  society !  Who  declared  that  society  should  be  the 
scape-goat  to  bear  away  the  sins  of  the  weak  and  wicked  ?  Is  not  the 
progress  of  the  world  the  work  of  God,  and  is  it  not  slandering  God  to 
declare  his  work  the  cause  of  sin  ?  Breathes  there  a  man  or  woman  on 
earth,  to  whom  it  has  not  in  one  form  or  the  other  been  revealed,  *  Thou 
shalt  resist  temptation ; '  the  nature  of  which  temptation  has  also  of  its 
kind  been  made  manifest  ?  But  go  and  ask  those  children,  those  lost  ones 
whom  we  have  just  quitted,  and  they  will  all  sing  you  Uie  same  song : . 
'  We  are  not  to  blame ;  oh  no,  we  are  not  bad ;  the  world  and  man  made 
us  what  we  are ! ' 

With  this  the  Pole  spoke  no  more  for  a  full  half-hour.  Suddenly  call- 
ing a  coupk^  he  entered  with  me,  and  said : 

*  Let  us  go  to  the  Chaumierb.     Drive  on,  coachman ! ' 

On,  along  the  brilliant  Boulevard,  gay  with  a  thousand  lights  and 
thronged  with  myriads.  Before  the  cafes^  at  little  tables,  sat  crowds  sipping 
their  iced  lemonade,  and  listening  to  itinerant  harpers  and  guitar-girls. 
There  was  the  portly  citizen  with  his  family,  the  lover  and  his  dear  one, 
all  unconscious,  it  would  seem,  of  *  the  marketable  vice  and  sin  for  sale,' 
which  swam  along  mixed  with  the  flood  of  life.  At  intervals  a  solitary 
sergent  de  ville,  in  his  long  frock-coat,  cocked -hat,  and  rapier,  strode 
silently  on,  a  gloomy  man  without  a  will,  alone  in  the  gay  throng.  And 
above  all,  and  in  all,  and  through  all,  circulated  the  elements  of  blood 
and  fire  and  death.  They  were  there  in  the  rapid  glancing  of  eyes,  the 
pressure  of  hands,  in  short  words  and  hasty  signs.  In  their  distant 
quarters,  in  dens  of  vice,  of  squalidness  and  debauchery,  the  '  dangerous 
classes '  were  laughing  with  fierce  glee,  and  there  was  much  meaning  in 
the  *  nous  verrons'*  of  those  days.  For  the  great  revolution  of  1848  was 
then  at  hand.     Down  the  Rue  Richelieu,  along  the  Quai,  over  the  Pont 
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Neuf^  and  up  the  Rue  Dauphine,  on  through  old  Paris  and  the  Latin 
Quarter :  at  last  we  reached  the  summer-garden  known  as  La  Graiydb 
Chaumiere. 

Le  Chateau  Rouge  and  Mahille  may  be  superior  to  the  Chaumiere 
in  ornament,  and  Ranelagh  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  rank ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  there  be  another  place  in  Paris  which  exercises  a  greater  &sci- 
nation  upon  its  hahituies.  These  are  for  the  greater  part  students,  and 
of  course  grisettef,  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  stamp  we  had  just  quitted  in  the  Bue  Cadet.  The  price  of  admittance 
18  trifling ;  the  grounds  beautifully  laid  out,  tastefully  decorated,  and  bril- 
liantly illuminated.  Nor  are  the  amusements  limited  to  dancing,  smok- 
ing and  refreshing.  There  are  *  lee  montagnes  Busses^  the  Russian  moun- 
tains, adown  which  you  roll  in  a  small  car  with  lightning-like  rapidity ; 
or  as  Moore  describes  it : 


''There  are  can  Umt  set  out 


From  a  lighted  paTilion  high  up  in  the  air. 

And  rattle  you  down,  Doll,  you  hardly  know  where ; 

These  vehicles,  mind  me,  in  which  you  go  through 

This  delightfully-dangerous  Journey,  hold  two. 

Some  cavalier  asks  with  humility  whether 

You  *11  venture  down  with  him ;  you  smile  — H  is  a  match ; 

In  an  instant  you  ^re  seated,  and  down  both  together 

Go  thundering,  as  if  you  went  post  to  Old  ScnUch  I ' 

The  cars  of  the  present  day  are  differently  and  less  affectionately  con- 
structed. Beside  the  Russian  mountains,  are  varieties  of  tables,  where  you 
may  play  at  roulette  or  *  billiards  ChinoiseSy  for  bonbons  and  other  fiaiicy 
articles. 

We  were  seated  at  a  table  enjoying  our  cigars.  The  Pole  seemed  lost 
in  a  torpor  of  gloomy  thought  Suddenly  a  merry  female  voice  behind 
me  exclaimed : 

*  Tiene  ! — c'est  hien  lui!  What !  Monsieur  Charles^  have  you  forgot- 
ten me  ? ' 

*'Au  contraire^  my  child,  I  love  you  better  than  ever,'  I  exclaimed,  and 
then  turned  round  to  ascertain  who  the  dear  one  might  be.  She  was 
a  decidedly  good-looking  girl,  neatly  and  plainly  dressed.  Her  counte- 
nance wore  that  mixed  expression  of  refinement  and  energy,  which  not 
unfrequently  results  from  an  excellent  education  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  world.  Her  age  might  have  been  twenty,  but  a  certain  gravity 
of  demeanor  made  her  appear  two  years  older.  Add  to  this  an  occa- 
sional droll  gleam  of  the  eye,  indicating  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the 
humorous,  and  you  have  my  new  friend  exactly.  As  for  recalling  or 
remembering  her,  the  thing  was  out  of  the  question.  *But,  Mamselle^ 
I  inquired, '  where  then  did  I  last  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  ? ' 

'  6A,  fMrn  Dieu  /  has  Monsieur  then  forgotten  the  little  guitar-girl, 
who  sang  to  him  in  the  Isar  Garden  at  Munich  ? ' 

'  Diable  / '  I  exclaimed,  fairly  taken  aback  by  surprise. 

*  And  the  forlorn  little  English  widow,  whom  you  met  last  autumn  at 
the  Cour  de  Hollande  in  Mayence  ? ' 

*  Why,  what  sort  of  an  enchantress  are  you  ? '  I  cried.  '  Yes,  indeed,  I 
remember  you  now ! ' 

*  Tis  n't  all  yet.  You  did  n't  see  me,  I  suppose,  at  Venice,  but  I  made  the 
landlady  give  you  that  nice  room ;  that  was  my  doing.' 
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*  But  what  in  the  name  of  all  that's  mysterious  are  you  then  ? '  I  ex- 
claimed. 

*  I  am  Annuaha  VetjvovsJcy  in  Poland;  Prygosehee  Dutja  in  Russia; 
Katarina  Boschen  in  Germany  ;  Victorine  in  France,  and  any  thing  I 
please  every  where.' 

'  Well,  &ir  Bbscheny  (roselet,  little  rose,)  I  am  a  thousand  times  your 
debtor  for  the  Venetian  room.' 

'  Du  tout^  Monsieur !  not  at  all,  Sir.  Man  Dieu,  I  shall  never  forget  see- 
ing the  tears  come  to  your  eyes  in  that  Munich  garden,  when  I  sung  the 
little  Austrian  song  I  *  Ah,'  said  I,  *  Rose,  thou  art  certainly  possessed  of 
great  musical  talent,  and  the  gentleman  over  there  has  an  exquisite  ap- 
preciation of  the  same.'  So  when  I  went  round  with  the  shell  to  collect 
what  God  and  the  company  might  choose  to  give,  I  determined  to  spare 
you,  as  you  had  already  paid  with  tears.  But  you  called  me,  and  when 
1  came  near,  because  you  had  no  small  money,  you  gave  me  that  pretty 
little  ring :  Hens  —  la  voila  ! ' 

With  these  words  she  held  out  the  neatest  little  hand  in  the  world, 
and  showed  me  the  ring,  her  eyes  gleaming  with  fun,  and  her  mouth 
puckered  up  into  the  most  laughably-odd  expression  man  ever  beheld. 
At  this  instant  the  Pole  raised  his  head  slowly  and  abstractedly.  He  had 
evidently  not  heard  a  word  of  our  conversation,  nor  was  he  aware  of  the 
young  girl's  presence ;  but  as  he  rose,  he  fixed  his  eyes  deeply  and  earn- 
estly upon  her  own,  exclaiming  in  Russian : 

^Prygosehee  Dutja — beautiful  child — are  tou  here  ?' 

*  2>a,  may  Batiusckka^  (yes,  my  father,)  she  replied. 

*  I  have  some  good  news  for  you,  my  daughter ;  but  I  want  my  friend 
here  to  take  part  in  our  joy,  and  to  do  that^  he  must  first  hear  the  story 
of  your  life.' 

With  this  the  Pole  ordered  champagne,  bade  the  wonderful  one  sit 
down,  and  lighted  a  fresh  cigar.  After  reflecting  an  instant  she  be- 
gan: 

*  I  am  ignorant  as  to  my  parentage  or  place  of  birth ;  I  only  know 
that  my  mother,  described  as  a  German  lady,  left  note  at  the  age  of  three 
months  in  charge  of  a  country-woman  of  hers,  whose  husband,  an  old 
Frenchman*  kept  a  small  silk-store  in  Florence.  Their  own  child  dying, 
the  pair  adopted  me.  No  one  ever  appeared  to  reclaim  me,  and  I 
lived  for  ten  years  happily  enough  with  the  old  couple.  Being  naturally 
quick,  I  learned  French  from  my  papa,  German  in  the  broadest  Suabian 
aialect  from  the  old  lady,  and  Italian,  of  course,  from  every  body. 
Beading,  writing  and  singing  were  taught  me  at  a  little  school  near  our 
house. 

*  But  ah !  these  fine  times  did  not  last  long,  for  one  sad  day  the  poor 
old  couple  died,  leaving  me  with  their  magasin  to  a  cruel  old  wretch  of 
a  Frenchman,  (a  brother  of  papa's,)  who  scolded,  starved,  and  beat  me, 
and  finally  let  me  run  loose  in  the  street  I  should  soon  have  been  lost 
for  ever,  had  it  not  been  for  a  single  fortunate  incident 

*  There  was  an  agreeable,  good-looking  woman  who  had  rented  a  Uttle 
room  for  a  short  time  in  our  house.  She  was  by  profession  a  ffuitar-player 
and  singer,  wandering  from  city  to  city,  singing  in  the  hotels  and  cafh. 
She  loved  me  dearly,  taught  me  to  play  the  guitar,  and  finally  begged  me 
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of  the  horrid  old  Frenchman,  who  was  glad  enough  to  get  nd  of  me. 
Under  her  protection  I  set  forth  on  my  travels. 

'My  duty  was  to  go  round  with  a  shell,  after  Mona  Lisa  (such  was 
my  new  mamma's  name)  had  sung,  and  collect  money.  You  will  natu- 
raUy  suppose,  Sir,  that  this,  morally  speaking,  was  as  bad  a  hfe  as  the 
one  I  had  just  quitted.  On  the  contrary,  Mona  Lisa  made  me  behave 
myself,  fed  and  clothed  me  weU,  taught  me  all  she  could,  and  treated 
me  very  kindly.  Mon  Dieu,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  all  travelling  players,  such  as  we  wero,  are  lost  to  decency  and 
goodness! 

'Mona  Lisa  would  never  perform  in  any  but  the  first-class  hotels  or 
cafes ;  there  she  was  less  exposed  to  insult,  and  was  well  paid,  as  her 
great  talent  deserved.  Occasionally  the  directors  of  small  theatres  or 
concerts  would  engage  her,  but  she  always  escaped  as  soon  as  possible, 
even  when  well  paid.  Constraint  in  any  form  was  terribly  irksome  to 
her,  and  she  only  seemed  happy  when  roaming  about  the  world,  forget- 
ting every  thing  and  hereelf. 

'  We  wandered  twice  all  over  Russia  and  Poland,  once  as  &r  as  C!on- 
stantinople,  and  several  times  through  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  France 
and  EIngland.  What  nonsense !  I  can  truly  say  that  there  is  no  country 
in  Europe  with  which  we  were  not  familiar,  and  very  few  languages  whi<i 
I  did  not  learn.  Is  it  not  true,  Batiusckka  ? '  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
taming  to  the  Pole. 

*  True  enough,  moya  Dutja^  he  replied ;  and  turning  to  me,  added,  *  I 
speak  fourteen  tongues,  but  Rosa  is  my  superior  in  such  matters.' 

*  When  Mona  Lisa  had  laid  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  she  frequently 
did,  we  would  stop  for  months  together  in  the  large  cities,  hving  quietly 
and  respectably.  Her  greatest  delight  was  to  lead  me  through  picture- 
galleries  or  churches,  and  explain  to  me  all  that  was  wonderful  or  curious 
in  the  places  we  visited.  I  soon  found  out  that  she  was  highly  educated, 
and  had  at  one  time  lived  in  good  society.  She  was  often  melancholy, 
and  always  reserved  ;  avoided  all  acquaintance  ;  but  oh  1  what  a  good, 
gentle  heart  she  had ! 

*  When  Mona  Lisa  was  insulted,  as  poor  strolling  singers  often  are,  she 
was  terrible.  By  her  tact  and  forbearance  she  generally  escaped  rough 
treatment  or  violence ;  but  I  have  more  than  once  seen  her  give  the  stab 
to  a  scelerat, 

*  During  our  long  stay  in  Munich,  Dresden,  and  several  other  cities,  she 
had  me  taught  drawing  and  lace- work.  *  Remember,  Rosa,'  she  said  one 
day,  '  I  am  a  wandering  singer ;  were  I  a  duchess  or  queen  I  should  in  a 
month  leave  crown  and  all  for  the  guitar  and  our  gipsy-life :  but  thou 
art  born  for  better  things,  and  I  trust  that  thou  wilt  some  day  earn  thy 
bread  more  respectably.'  Indeed,  Monsieur  Charles,  I  believe  that  there 
are  few  girls  in  Europe  who  understand  lace-work  better  than  myself. 
Mona  Lisa  made  me  read  many  books  of  history  and  poetry.  Sometimes 
we  conversed  with  great  men  ;  sometimes  were  thrown  among  the  vilest, 
or  were  sent  away  by  the  police,  as  vagrants  ;  sometimes  during  our  long 
sojourns  we  found  our  way  into  great  society,  and  sometimes  slept  by  the 
road-sido. 

'  At  seventeen  years  of  age  I  was  as  accomplished  a  Bohemienne  as 
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ever  lived — accomplished,  I  mean,  in  all  things  save  vice.  But  a  great 
and  terrible  misfortune  awiuted  me.  One  dav  in  Cracow,  poor  Mona  lisa 
fell  sick.     I  watched  by  her,  and  wept  over  her,  but  in  vain. 

' I  am  dying,  Rosa,'  she  said,  as  I  knelt  by  her  bed-side;  Hhou  wilt 
never  see  thy  poor  mamma  again:  but  oh,  Rosa,  be  a  good  girl  as 
thou  always  hast  been ;  and  if  thou  lovest  poor  Mona  Lisa,  leave  this 
life.' 

'  With  these  words  she  died.  All  that  evening  I  lay  in  a  stupor  be- 
side her  corpse ;  but  the  family  found  me,  aroused  me,  and  hurried  it  to 
a  careless  burial.  I  was  the  only  one  to  follow  poor  Mona  Lisa  to  her 
grave. 

*  The  first  shock  of  grief  past,  I  began  to  reflect  how  I  should  earn 
my  living.  I  was  left  with  two  guitars  and  three  hundred  florins ;  enough 
to  subsist  on  for  a  long  time,  but  not  for  ever.  Return  to  my  former  Hfe 
was  impossible ;  for  the  present  I  contented  myself  with  seeking  for  em- 
ployment in  lace-work  and  drawing,  which  in  Cracow  was  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  very  poorly  paid. 

*  One  evening  my  landlord,  who  was  a  good-natured,  but  not,  morally 
speaking,  very  strict  soul,  came  to  mo  and  said,  ^  Miss  Annusha,  I  will  do 
you  a  good  turn.  A  wealthy  English  family  has  just  rented  my  first  floor, 
and  begged  me  to  find  them  a  nice  young  lady  to  teach  their  children 
French  and  music.  Now  no  one  need  tell  them  that  you  came  here  on 
foot  sin^ng,  and  as  you  evidently  know  the  ways  of  the  great  world,  be- 
hold there  is  a  place  ready  cut  out  for  you.' 

'  I  at  once  accepted  the  situation,  resolving  at  some  time  to  make  my 
new  employers  aware  of  the  life  I  had  previously  led  ;  but  I  had  very 
little  occasion  to  trouble  myself  about  that  Mon  Dieu !  Monsieur 
Charles,  never  in  all  your  life  did  you  meet  with  such  queer,  droll,  care- 
less, good-natured  souls.  There  was  papa  and  mamma,  uncle  John,  the 
eldest  Rudolph,  and  three  daughters.  They  wei  e  wealthy,  refined,  and 
well-educated  people  of  the  middle  class,  and  in  a  social,  practical  way, 
a  set  of  thorough  democrats.  Parents  and  children  were  all  intimate 
friends,  all  on  a  par.  They  tried  at  first  to  treat  me  as  a  governess,  but 
it  was  not  in  their  nature :  I  was  soon  called  only  by  my  first  name ;  had 
the  same  clothes  and  money  as  the  young  ladies,  and  was  only  required 
to  teach  a  little  and  make  myself  agreeable.  Such  lovers  of  fun  as  they 
were  I  They  began  the  day  with  jokes,  and  ended  \^ith  amusements. 
They  never  went  to  England,  but  spent  their  life,  as  many  English  fami- 
lies do,  all  over  the  continent. 

*  My  knowledge  of  language,  music,  and  the  perpetual  flow  of  anec- 
dote with  which  my  wanderings  had  supplied  me,  made  mc  a  general 
&vorite.  In  a  very  short  time  I  perfected  myself  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

*  One  fine  morning  in  Zurich,  Mr.  Rudolph  made  love  to  me,  popped 
the  question,  and  ran  off  to  get  pa's  permission  and  order  luncheon. 
Mamma  and  the  sisters  looked  a  little  grave ;  t?uch  a  mesalliance  startled 
even  them  ;  but  when  uncle  John,  for  whom  I  was  corresponding  secre- 
tary and  dragoman-general,  (the  good  old  man  could  never  learn  any 
tongue  but  English,)  adroitly  suggested  that  this  was  the  only  way  to 
retain.me  always  among  them,  and  that  *  he  would  like  to  know  for  his 
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part — he  would  —  whether  such  an  absurdity  was  to  be  tolerated  as  the 
idea  of  losing  me,'  they  all  yielded,  and  I  became  the  Jiancee  of  the 
bravest,  best-hearted,  handsomest  young  man  in  the  world. 

*  We  were  to  be  married  in  a  year,  but  Rudolph,  with  all  the  impa- 
tience of  youth,  and  I,  with  all  the  impatience  of  prudence,  naturally  de- 
sired to  shorten  the  time.  He  was  about  to  start  for  Paris  on  busmess, 
and  began  his  preparations  by  betting  large  sums  at  dinner  with  papa 
and  uncle  John,  and  silk  dresses  with  the  girls,  that  he  would  run  off 
with  me  and  be  married  within  a  week.  Which  he  brought  to  pass  by 
going  into  the  street,  before  dinner  was  fairly  concluded,  carrying  my 
trunk  down  stairs.     I  ran  out  to  bring  him  to  coffee,  and  off  we  rode. 

*  We  were  to  have  been  married  in  Paris.  But  at  Cologne  a  great, 
a  terrible  misfortune  awaited  me.' 

Here  she  paused ;  but  the  Pole,  for  whom  she  appeared  to  entertain 
a  mysteriously  imcontroUable  awe  or  reverence,  which  contrasted  strange- 
ly with  her  reckless  manner,  smiled  and  bade  her  proceed. 

^Batiuschkoy  there,  in  addition  to  his  other  mysterious  movements, 
always  has  been,  always  is,  and  I  suppose  always  tnll  be,  up  to  the  eyes 
in  all  manner  of  politics,  plots,  and  revolutionary  intrigues.  I  have  many 
a  time  aided  him  in  messages,  interviews,  and  the  like.  Ah !  Monsieur, 
who  was  it  carried  letters  to  you  when  in  prison  at  Trieste  ?  This  was 
when  I  strolled  with  the  guitar.  And  when  I  met  him  in  Basle,  a  few 
dap  before  my  elopement,  he  visited  in  our  family,  and  privately  begged 
me,  in  the  name  of  the  good  cause,  to  carry  a  small  package  of  revolution- 
ary pamphlets,  printed  in  Switzerland,  to  a  member  of  the  Harmonie 
Gesellschaft,  in  HeideU>erg.  All  such  publications  were  strictly  contra- 
band in  Germany.  This  bundle  I  put  in  my  coffre,  and  thought  no 
more  of,  until  we  reached  Heidelberg :  there  I  could  not  find  it,  and  it  lay 
perdue  until  nosed  out  by  a  thief  of  a  Prussian  douanier,  who  had 
been  set  on  my  track  by  some  villanous  spy  of  the  police.  Diahle! 
if  we  only  had  him  here  ! ' 

The  slight,  but  quintessentially  ferocious  gleam  of  Miss  Annusha 
Rosa's  eyes,  and  the  quiver  of  her  lip  at  this  instant,  clearly  indicated  that 
Mr.  Rudolph  had,  beyond  all  doubt,  selected  for  his  bride  a  young  lady  of 
very  decided  energy,  and  powerful  mind.  But  infinitely  more  terrible 
was  the  quiet  smile  of  my  Pole,  at  the  mention  of  that  word  so  intensely 
hateful  to  all  aspiring  liberals  —  *  a  Spy  of  the  Police  ! ' 

*  Yes,  they  entered  our  rooms  when  Rudolph  was  absent,  they  broke 
open  every  thing,  and  cast  me  into  prison.  There  I  lay  for  three  weeks, 
and  only  regained  my  liberty  to  learn  that  Rudolph  had  left  the  city, 
after  having  been  informed  that  I  was  arrested  for  theft  and  smuggling ; 
that  I  had  been  for  years  an  abandoned  stroller,  lost  to  all  decency, 
and  criminal  to  the  last  degree. 

*I  did  not  attempt  to  seek  Rudolph,  or  vindicate  myself  Even  if 
I  could  have  cleared  up  my  pre\nous  life  in  his  eyes,  the  fact  of  my 
smuggling  the  packet  would  appear  to  him  a  piece  of  cruelty,  of  keeping 
secrets  even  at  the  time  of  marriage.  Though  God  knows,  gentlemen,  I 
had  not  thought  twice  about  the  matter,  so  trifling  did  such  an  affair 
appear  to  me,  I  did  not  in  fact  mention  it  to  him,  for  fear  it  might  be 
annoying. 
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^Rudolph  had  left  five  thoiuand  francs  for  me  at  our  banker's,  which 
were  paid.  I  was  ordered  to  quit  the  city,  which  I  did,  but  twice 
revisited  it  during  the  same  season,  effectually  disguised  as  an  English 
widow.  It  was  in  this  character.  Monsieur  Charles,  that  I  astonished  you 
80  much  at  Mayence. 

'  I  travelled  once  again  over  France  and  Italy,  with  an  old  English 
lady,  as  campa^onne  ae  voyage.  She  paid  me  well,  and  when  I  left  her 
in  London,  made  me  a  handsome  present  Since  that  time  my  attempts 
to  obtain  another  situation  have  been  fruitless.  I  live  here  en  grUette  in 
the  Rue  Dauphine,  and  earn  a  decent  living  by  lace-work  and  Uie  guitar. 
And  now,  JBatiuschka,  what  is  the  good  news  ? ' 

JBatiu9chkfi^  or  Little  Papa,  here  took  a  deep  drain  of  champagne ; 
sighed  for  very  joy ;  made  up  three  faces ;  drank  again,  and  twisting  up 
htt  mouth,  his  great  black  eyes  sparkling  like  diamonds  with  glee,  said 
in  a  loud  whisper : 

'  Piq>a  and  mamma  and  uncle  John  are  in  Antwerp  with  only  two  of 
the  gins,  for  Anna  has  married  young  Georges,  and  gone  to  live  in 
England.' 

^  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  they  are  happy,'  sighed  poor  Annusha. 

*But  they  are  not  happy,'  cried  *  Little  Papa,'  his  eyes  growing  larger 
and  larger,  and  sparkling  like  live  coals.  'Not  at  all  —  don't  mink  it; 
real  miserable  wretches,  every  one  of  them.' 

*  Oh,  mon  Dieu  /  —  I  suppose  the  disgrace ' 

*  Bah  / — not  a  bit  of  it.  It 's  all  for  a  little  jwlyglot  guitar-girl.  Un- 
de  John  has  offered  a  thousand  florins  to  any  body  who  will  bring  her 
back  unmarried.  I  laid  the  money  out  for  her  this  afternoon,  and 
meant  to  have  got  the  police  to-morrow  to  help  and  see  if  she  were  in 
Paris.    Confound  their  souls,  how  I  hate  them ! ' 

With  these  words  the  Pole,  fairly  weeping  with  joy,  embraced  Annu- 
sha, who  nearly  fainted. 

*  And  Rudolph  ? '  she  gasped. 

*  I  have  explained  every  thing — vindicated  you.  He  will  arrive  in  Paris 
this  evening — in  time,  I  hope,  to  bum  powder  at  the  coming  festivaV 

Rudolph,  my  friends,  did  arrive,  was  married,  and  now  lives  happily, 
he  writes  the  Pole,  in  England.  But  as  for  the  happy  pair  ever  residing 
six  months  in  one  place  —  hah  !  c^est  impossible  f 

I. 

*Mb88iburs  lei  C-tudiants, 

Montes  4  ja  Chauiul«ir«, 
Poar  y  dauper  \b  Cancan, 

Et  la  Robert  Macatrr. 

Toajoan — toi^oun — la  nuit  comme  In  jour. 

Roo  piou  piou—  TiTalera  la  I  ^Repirat.) 
Bou  piou  pioa  vWa  lera  la.    Boa  pioa  pioa  la  16,  Iji  —  Lb . 


IX. 


Lorsque  on  n'a  paa  d'argent, 

On  ^crit  A  son  pe  —  re : 
Qui  lui  r^pond :  *  Brigand, 

II  ne  fallait  pas  fai  —  re.' 

L*amour  toi]^oura»  etc. 

III. 

Mon  p^r«  ett  h  Paris, 
Ma  ni6r«  ert  A  VersaiUef ; 

Ei  mol  — » Je  Bui8  ici. 
Gouchie  sur  la  paille- 

Toujouni,  otc. 
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HBART-PICTUR 


BT      X.1I.T      ORAnAM. 


(  A  ncTTKB,  drawn  within  the  braint 
By  Memory^s  Ikithful  penciL* —  sbblz-st. 

z. 

Mart  I  I  Bnmmon  forth  at  thy  command 
Thy  featuren  on  my  canvas,  limn'd  with  words, 
Not  with  the  vivid  hues  of  orient  birds : 

Thou  tireless  Mentor  of  our  ^lish  band ! 
But  if  my  etching  faithful  be  nor  bold. 
Deem  not  my  love  liath  lessened  or  erown  cold ; 

Sweet  cousin !  chide  my  rude  and  skilless  hand. 

zx. 

A  girVs  young  fiice,  nor  sorrowful  nor  bright, 
Neither  of  sunshine  nor  of  sorrow  bom, 
Nor  yet  wrought  by  the  world's  deep  wrong  to  scorn. 

Rather  a  sunless  Noon  than  radiant  Night ; 
A  fece  that  in  its  stillness  eravely  sweet 
Betrays  no  thought  —  a  spuit  too  discreet 

In  natural  prudence  for  adventurous  flight 

ZZI. 

So  young  art  thou,  and  yet  so  passionless, 

With  the  clear  darkness  of  thy  midnight  eyes, 
Caught  from  a  dreamtT  'neath  Italian  skies  — 

That  land  of  love  and  love's  wilil  tenderness ; 
Yet  are  they  calm  and  peacefully  serene, 
As  a  deep  lake  within  some  forest's  screen. 

Unstirred  save  by  low  wind*  of  quietness. 

ZT. 

Will  those  still  depths  e'er  tremble  at  the  breath 
Of  fervent  passion  or  tumultuous  pride  ? 
Will  then-  calm  glory  life's  fierce  storms  abide. 

Unchanging  yet,  tiU  calmer  grown  —  in  Death  ? 
We  camiot  tell ;  we  may  not  ever  know 
WTiat  liides  the  Future,  if  of  joy  or  woe  — 

What  mystery  her  dim  veil  covereth. 


And  yet  it  seems  not  hard  to  read  aright 

The  fate  of  one  whose  pai*sions  ne'er  increase ; 
To  live  and  love  —  vet  not  too  much  for  peace, 

A  life-time  long  and  pleasant,  but  not  bright. 
Such  be  thy  destiny.    O !  happier  far 
Than  the  brief  splendor  of  tlie  wandering  star. 

That  glorious  dawns,  but  sets  in  endless  night. 
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A  SEQUEL  TO  SAINT  LEGER. 

A  MERRT  company  were  gathered  at  the  cottage  of  Greorge  Fluellen. 
Of  this  we  had  abundant  proof  before  we  came  up ;  for  from  open  doors 
and  windows,  sounds  of  hilarity  a1mo6tI)oisterous  greeted  our  ears,  so  that 
I  was  not  surprised  on  entering  to  discover  a  dozen  young  persons,  of 
both  sexes,  beside  the  Fluellen  family.  It  was  evident  they  had  not 
assembled  by  appointment  or  invitation,  but  had  casually  called,  until  the 
number  was  really  formidable.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  com- 
prehend what  was  going  on.  Macklome  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  better  defending  himself  against  the  witty  attacks 
which  were  made  from  every  quarter — more  especially  from  the  feminine 
portion  of  the  company.  Of  these,  none  seemed  more  zealous  than 
Henrietta,  who,  as  I  entered,  was  letting  off  a  sally  which  produced  the 
most  obstreperous  laughter,  in  which  Macklome  was  fain  to  join,  but 
which  had  no  effect  upon  a  very  pretty,  modest,  sweet-looking  young 
creature  seated  by  the  side  of  Josephine  Fluellen,  unless  to  make  her 
shrink  farther  out  of  sight,  under  cover  of  her  friend,  who  was  placed  so 
as  partially  to  screen  her  from  the  rest  As  soon  as  he  discovered  me, 
Macklome  ran  forward  and  seized  my  arm,  and  before  I  knew  what  he 
was  about  to  do,  drew  me  toward  his  former  position  in  the  middle  of 
the  apartment 

*  Now,'  he  exclaimed  gaily,  *  I  am  reinforced,  and  will  set  you  aU  at 
defiance.    I  can  prove  my  innocence  by  my  friend  here.' 

*  Oh,  can  you  indeed !  cried  Henrietta,  mockingly.  *  A  fine  road  to 
justice  you  would  make  for  us,  with  one  criminal  to  swear  to  the  innocence 
of  the  other ! ' 

As  I  understood  nothing  of  all  this,  I  proposed  very  gravely,  that, 
considering  the  odds  we  had  to  encounter,  we  should  retire  and  hold  a 
council  before  another  conflict 

*  No,  indeed  I '  cried  Henrietta.  *  This  would  only  be  giving  the  con- 
spirators an  opportunity  to  plan  another  plot.  Let  us  first  get  at  the 
bottom  of  this.  A  capital  thought  strikes  me :  they  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  together;  let  us  interrogate  Herr  —  Herr  —  do  forgive 
me,  but  your  name  ?  —  I  really  shall  never  remember  it' 

*  For  shame ! '  said  Josephine ;  *  you  remember  Herr  Saint  Leger's  name 
as  well  as  I  do ;  it  is  not  a  moment  since  you  pronounced  it' 

*And  how  well  do  you  remember  it,  my  sweet  sister?'  replied  the 
other,  mnning  up  and  whispering  the  question  in  her  ear,  in  the  most 
confidential  tope,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  every  one  in  the  room. 
This  caused  a  general  laugh  at  the  expense  of  my  favorite,  who  bore  it 
with  admirable  humor,  and  seemed  well  satisfied  in  this  way  to  draw 
attention  from  the  pretty  creature  next  her. 

Still  I  gained  no  clue  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  this  fun-loving  com- 
pany. I  seized  the  opportunity,  therefore,  to  step  forward,  and  place 
myself  in  a  vacant  seat  by  the  young  Frau,  Herr  Fluellen  and  his  wife 
having  just  left  the  room,  and  insist  upon  an  explanation  of  the  tumult 

*/  am  the  one  to  ask  questions — you  to  answer  them,'  replied  this 
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inveterate  tease.  *  Your  friend  there  is  on  trial — it  is  of  no  consequence 
to  you  for  what ;  he  knows,  and  that  is  sufficient  He  has  called  on  you 
88  a  witnesB ;  to  this  we  agree ;  therefore  please  take  your  stand  in  your 
former  position.'  I  obeyed.  *  Now,  witness,'  continued  the  mad  creature, 
Met  me  advise  you  to  speak  the  truth.  You  cannot  save  the  wretched  man 
with  whom  you  are  now  confronted,  for  we  are,  by  his  own  confession, 
abundantly  satisfied  of  his  guilt;  but  according  to  the  custom  of  the  land 
it  is  proper  that  this  should  be  confirmed  by  testimony ;  we  have  seen  fit 
to  invoke  it ;  answer  truly  as  I  shall  inquire : 

*  You  came  from  the  village  of  Thun  V 

*  No.' 

*6ood.  You  came  from  Unterwalden,  and  spent  the  night  at  a 
ckdlet  at  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Scheidegg ' 

'/  did  not  say  that,'  interposed  Macklome. 

'Silence.  /  say  it;  gainsay  who  dare;  do  not  interrupt  again,'  ex- 
claimed the  Frau,  in  a  severe  tone.     *  You  will  answer.' 

'  Where  we  came  from^  most  gracious  judge,  would  be  as  difficult  for 
me  to  inform  you  as  to  announce  in  what  direction  lies  our  journey 
hence,  for  I  am  a  stranger  in  these  parts.  But  in  truth  I  must  declare 
that  we  did  spend  the  night  near  the  foot  of  the  Scheidegg,  and  in  a 
chdlet,  consequently  not  in  Thun.' 

*But  you  were  invited  to  proceed  to  that  place  ?     You  see  I  know  all.' 

'  Not  from  me,'  again  interrupted  Macklome.  A  menacing  gesture  was 
his  only  punishment,  and  I  replied : 

*I  believe  we  were  asked  to  join  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  that  village, 
and  who  was  walking  homeward.' 

*And  what  excuse  did  you  or  your  companion  give  for  not  joining 
him?' 

^  None  that  I  am  aware  off.' 

'  Recollect  yourself.' 

*  I  do  perfectly.     I  answer  confidently.     No  excuse  was  given.' 
'Were  the  names  of  any  ladies  mentioned  by  the  worthy  Herr  who 

extended  this  invitation  ?' 

'  I  object,'  said  Macklome,  with  inimitable  gravity,  *  to  the  introduction 
of  third  parties  into  this  trial.  I  will  cheerfully  submit  to  the  sentence, 
whatever  it  is,  but  I  cannot  permit  others  to  be  compromised.' 

'Then  it  would  compromise  others,  should  an  answer  be  ^ven!'  cried 
Henrietta,  triumphantly.  *  Well,  we  have  only  to  say  then  —  Ouilty, 
Guilty, GUILTY ! '  'Of what? 'asked Macklome, pleasantly.  'Of what?' 
shouted  the  company.  '  Of  what  ? '  I  inquired,  with  an  air  of  real  curiosity. 
The  delicate,  child-like  creature,  whom  I  have  twice  mentioned,  drew 
herself  still  closer  to  Josephine  Fluellen,  who  gave  her  a  sympathizing  look 
while  she  whispered  some  kind  word  into  her  ear. 

'  Guilty  of  what?'  rang  round  the  room. 

'  On  due  consideration,'  repeated  Henrietta,  solemnly,  *  and  appreciating 
the  object  as  I  do,'  (she  looked  archly  toward  the  same  sweet  girl  who 
had  attracted  so  much  of  my  attention,  and  who  was  blushing  crimson,) 
'  I  cannot  say  Herr  Macklome  has  been  guilty  of  ani/  thing  unreasonable 
or  unwarrantable ;  and  he  is  honorably  discharged  from  custody.  Now 
for  a  dance.     Herr  Macklome  shall  be  our  first  partner,  as  an  evidence 
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that  he  has  lost  nothing  in  our  estimation.'  A  most  mirthful  acquiescence 
went  round.  Macklorne  gracefully  kissed  the  hand  of  the  fair  judge,  and 
led  her  into  the  room,  and  partners  were  soon  on  the  floor.  I  hardly 
know  why,  hut  my  confidence  deserted  me  just  as  I  was  ahout  to  ask 
Josephine  to  be  my  partner.  I  secured,  however,  a  charming,  Tta'tve-look- 
ing  ^1,  who  proved  to  be  entertaining  and  agreeable.  Josephine  Flu- 
ellen  did  not  dance.  I  asked  myself  several  times  why  she  did  not ; 
perhaps  it  was  because  —  I  could  not  finish  the  answer  satisfiustorily,  and 
when  I  looked  round  again,  she,  with  her  timid  companion,  had  left'  the 
room.  Neither  Macklorne  nor  I  remained  through  the  evening.  Be- 
fore we  came  away,  Henrietta,  laying  aside  her  orusquerie^  thanked  us 
with  easy  politeness  for  our  xdsit,  and  besought  us  to  spend  as  much  of 
our  time  as  we  could  at  her  cottage.  We  returned  to  our  own  quarters, 
leaving  most  of  the  guests  still  amusing  themselves. 

Singularly  enough,  we  encountered  Josephine  Fluellen  walking  arm 
in  arm  with  her  mend,  in  one  of  the  pleasant  walks  of  the  garden  ad- 
joining the  house.  Macklorne  stepped  familiarly  toward  them,  and  taking 
the  hand  of  the  young  stranger,  ^  MademoiseUe  Annette,'  he  said, '  let 
me  present  to  you  my  &iend  Saint  Leger,  a  friend  in  all  sincerity,  and  in 
the  fullest  acceptation  of  that  much  abused-word.'  She  seemed  no  longer 
the  timid,  shrinking  thing  I  had  seen,  but  a  young  maiden  modest  and 
retired,  yet  not  wanting  in  a  proper  confidence.  She  received  me  with  kind- 
ness ana  without  embarrassment,  yet  with  a  natural  delicacy  and  reserve. 
After  standing  a  moment  in  conversation,  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  to  resume  walking,  and  if  possible,  it  was  still  more  natural  that  we 
should  proceed  in  couples ;  and  as  Macklorne,  without  giving  me  any  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  my  companion,  walked  on  with  Mademoiselle  Annette, 
I  found  myself  once  more  side  by  side  with  that  superb  young  woman , 
Josephine  Fluellen.  I  say,  *  found  myself,'  for  I  have  no  distinct  recol- 
lection of  how  I  gained  that  position,  and  therefore  have  resorted  to  a 
process  of  reasoning,  to  show  how  it  must  have  been  gained.  But  I  do 
remember  that  so  it  was.  For  the  second  time  I  toas  walking  close  by 
her.  At  that  very  minute  the  moon  rose  above  the  Finister  Aar  Horn, 
and  shed  its  rays  down  upon  the  glistering  Jtmirs,  and  along  the  fearful 
chasms  of  the  glacier,  and  across  the  green  belt  of  verdure  which  surrounds 
them,  and  over  the  forests  —  deep,  dark,  interminable  forests,  and  through 
the  beautiful  valleys,  and  across  the  gulfs,  and  torrents,  and  cataracts,  and 
rocks,  and  precipices,  and  along  the  wild  dashing  streams,  and  over  the  still 
quiet  meadows,  with  houses  and  gardens  and  pleasant  walks  —  upon  all 
these  shone  the  moon ;  a  common  matter  enough,  doubtless ;  yet  just 
then  and  just  there,  as  I  was  looking  up  and  around,  I  was  filled  with  awe : 
for  an  instant  the  earth  seemed  to  revolve  visibly,  and  a  shudder  passed 
across  me.  *  The  scene  impresses  you  ? '  said  Josephine  Fluellen,  gently. 
I  turned  and  looked  at  her.  No  pencil  can  paint  the  deep  enthusiasm 
which  beamed  in  those  fine  eyes  —  eyes  which  shone  in  the  moon-light 
with  a  brilliancy  that  seemed  supernatural. 

*  The  scene  impresses  you  ? '  she  said. 
'  Deeply.' 

*  Upon  me  it  always  produces  an  eflfect  strange  but  indescribable ;  not 
lessened,  but  rather  increased  as  I  become  £uniUar  with  it' 
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*  Is  this  not  invariably  the  case  with  objects  of  real  sublimity,  if  regarded 
with  an  appreciating  spirit  ? ' 

*  I  think  so ;  and  yet  how  common  is  the  remark,  that  the  grandest 
subjects  fail  to  produce  any  very  strong  emotion,  as  soon  as  one  becomes 
accustomed  to  them.' 

*And  the  observation  is  generally  true  of  those  who  make  it.  For  the 
multitude  experience  on  such  occasions  merely  a  feeling  of  surprise,  which 
becomes  more  feini  at  every  succeeding  prospect.' 

'  I  never  drew  that  distinction,  but  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  one.  I  can 
not  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  that  the  most  powerful  effects  produced 
by  the  grand  and  the  sublime  are  to  be  attributed  to  astonishment  and 
surprise.  Nothing  of  these  do  I  now  feel,  or  have  I  ever  felt,  when 
regarding  this  —  I  know  not  what  to  call  it.'  And  my  companion  gazed 
around,  as  if  searching  among  the  elements  for  a  term  which  should 
adequately  express  her  thoughts.  Macklorne,  with  the  pretty  Annette, 
had  wandered  away  toward  me  other  side  of  the  garden.    We  were  left 

alone  together Josephine  Fluellen  was  the  first  to  discover 

it ;  for,  after  a  moment,  she  said,  *  Where  have  our  friends  strayed  \  Let 
us  seek  them  : '  and  we  proceeded. 

For  the  first  time,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  might  be  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  acquaintance  between  Macklorne  and  his  fair  com- 
panion, and  I  was  thus  reminded  that  I  had  as  yet  no  explanation  of  the 
scene  at  George  Fluellen'a.  I  immediately  asked  Josephine  Fluellen  to 
tell  me  what  was  the  meaning  of  it 

*  Only  one  of  Henrietta's  projects  to  tease  Annette,'  she  replied. 

'  I  thought  Macklorne  appeared  to  be  the  party  under  ordeal,'  I  said. 
'  Do  explain.' 

*True;  but  you  observed  how  Annette  was  affected  by  it?' 

*  Yes;  but  who  is  Mademoiselle  Annette  ? ' 

*Do  you  not  know  ?'  said  Josephine  Fluellen,  with  an  air  of  surprise. 
*No.^ 

'  Has  not  your  friend  informed  you  f  Did  he  never  mention  Annette 
lindhorst? ' 

*  Never.  By  the  way,  Annette  lAndhorst  ?  Can  she  be  the  niece  of 
the  worthy  naturalist  ? ' 

'By  adoption:  her  history  is  a  romantic  one.  Your  ^end  should 
have  been  more  communicative.  I  am  surprised  he  never  explained  to 
ycm.' 

'  It  was  because  he  relied  on  your  kindness  to  save  him  from  a  revela- 
tion which  our  sex  are  not  very  free  to  make.  Positively,  he  referred  me 
to  you  for  explanations  of  every  kind.' 

'  Indeed !  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  so  much  upon  my  hands :  pray, 
what  other  explanations  have  you  to  demand  ? ' 

*  Oh,  none  at  present ;  but  whenever  a  mystery  arises,  or  something 
that  I  do  not  understand  perplexes  me,  you  are  to  be  —  in  short,  I  am  to 
apply  to  you  for ' 

*  I  think  I  understand  you,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Herr  Macklorne  for 
this  responsible  office.* 

'If  you  so  regard  it  He  said  you  would  explain,  or  at  least  that 
I  might  apply  to  you.' 
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*  I  fear  you  will  bo  sadly  disappointed.  You  expected  to  find  some 
person  of  superior  age  and  discretion,  whose  words  should  have  the 
effect ' 

*  I  must  endeavor  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  reality.' 

*'  And  I  will  endeavor,  since  you  show  so  much  consideration,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  my  new  office  acceptably.' 

'  You  will  tell  me  then  something  about  Mademoiselle  Annette,  for  her 
appearance  interests  me :  beside,  if  she  and  Macklome  are  friends,  I  am 
still  more  curious.  In  the  mean  time,  I  do  not  understand  the  sport  at  the 
cottage.    I  did  not  arrive  until  it  had  commenced.' 

*'  It  was  simply  this.  Henrietta  accused  Herr  Macklome  and  Annette 
of  planning  a  meeting  here.  Both  insisted  that  it  was  accidental.  One 
of  my  father's  laborers  chanced  last  night  to  be  at  the  chalet  where  you 
lodged,  and  Henrietta  heard  his  report  of  two  gentlemen,  whom  "he  saw 
there ;  and  when  Macklome  mentioned  his  meeting  with  Dr.  Lindhorst, 
Henrietta  took  it  for  granted  that  he  would  certainly  have  accompanied 
the  doctor  to  Thun,  had  he  not  been  informed  by  him  that  Annette  was 
here.  This  began  it,  and  you  saw  how  it  ended ;  but  my  poor  Annette 
is  so  sensitive  that  she  is  an  easy  victim  to  one  disposed  to  tease.' 

'  So  fEir  I  understand.  Now  please  to  tell  me  something  of  this  sweet 
girl,  whose  history  you  say  is  so  romantic' 

'  It  is  too  late  now :  see,  our  friends  are  going  into  the  house,  and  we 
should  follow.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  impressed  so  strongly  by  this 
moon-light  view.  If  you  rise  early,  you  will  find  still  another  phase  to 
the  scene.  For  there  seems  to  be  a  prospect  peculiar  to  each  part  of 
the  day.     Good  night ! ' 

And  she  left  me  standing  on  the  threshold,  looking  out  on  the  scene, 
but  thinking  not  of  it,  nor  of  Annette  and  the  promised  history,  nor  of 
Macklome  and  his  fortunes,  nor  of  myself,  nor  of  Theresa  Van  Hofrath, 
but  only  of  Josephine  Fluellen.  .... 

Somebody  laid  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder :  it  was  Macklome.  At  that 
moment  his  presence  was  not  acceptable :  his  invariable,  easy,  cheerful 
mood  did  not  suit  with  what  was  then  passing  within  me :  but  I  repented 
in  season,  and  met  his  smile  with  a  hearty  expression  of  my  obligation 
to  him  for  bringing  me  into  so  charming  a  family. 

*You  do  not  know  them  yet,'  he  replied;  *  words  cannot  express  their 
praise :  this  you  will  feel  more  and  more.  I  am  pleased  that  you  are  satis- 
fied from  the  first  Shall  we  not  bid  our  hosts  good  night  ?  Here  every 
one  is  up  with  the  dawn.  If  we  expect  to  follow  the  example,  I  fiancy 
we  had  best  retire.' 

Without  farther  remark  on  either  side,  we  sought  our  separate  apart- 
ments. 

I  had  every  incentive  to  adopt  the  hint  of  my  friend,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  *  breath  of  morn ;'  but  I  should  certainly  have  failed 
to  do  so  had  it  not  been  for  Macklorne's  kindness  in  rousing  me  as  soon 
as  he  was  dressed.  Hastening  down  as  speedily  as  possible,  I  left  the 
house,  and  passing  through  the  lane,  soon  reached  the  main  road.  It 
was  scarcely  sunrise.  Although  the  elements  were  at  peace,  one  could 
instantly  feel,  while  gazing  around,  how  terrible  their  strife  must  be. 
Heavy  mists  were  rolling  slowly  up  the  mounUdns,  and  dark  vapors  en- 
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circled  the  highest  peaks.  It  seemed  as  if  the  day  was  ushered  in  with 
a  grandeur  commensurate  \^ith  the  importance  of  time  to  the  sons  of 
'men.  For  some  moments  I  stood  enrapted,  unable  to  disengage  myself. 
At  length  I  strolled  on,  but  stopped  frequently  to  look  about  me,  till  by 
degrees  I  began  to  take  a  stronger  interest  in  what  lay  directly  in  my 
path.  The  utmost  order  and  regularity  prevailed  in  every  thing  within 
my  observation,  as  if  all  was  under  some  one  controlling  influence.  What 
most  astonished  me  was,  that  those  who  were  going  forth  to  their  labors, 
and  whose  work  had  already  commenced,  did  not  carry  in  their  coun- 
tenances the  expression  of  an  ordinary  laborer,  who  goes  about  his  task 
with  a  kind  of  dogged  indifference.  On  the  contrary,  one  would  have 
supposed  that  those  I  beheld  were  engaged  in  some  pleasant  sport  or 
pastime,  so  cheerfully  and  so  happily  did  they  seem  to  set  their  hands 
to  it. 

This  produced  in  me  a  lightness  of  heart  which  I  never  before  felt; 
for  in  these  cheerful  husbandmen  I  seemed  to  witness  an  exposition  of  the 
True  Life.  For  I  saw  no  one  toiling,  I  beheld  none  tasked  ;  although 
every  body  was  full  of  industry  —  delightful,  animating  industry.  A  new 
light  beamed  on  me ;  for  suddenly.  Labor  and  dull  submission,  or  what 
is  worse,  weariness,  were  separated,  and  the  work-man  stood  forth  with 
joyous  energy  to  pursue  his  avocations. 

There  was  here  an  abrupt  angle  in  the  road,  made  to  avoid  some  im- 
mense rocks,  which  had  in  their  time  found  their  way  from  the  mountain 
down  into  the  valley,  and  which  obstructed  the  view  directly  before  me. 
Passing  this  bend,  I  came  unexpectedly  on  Josephine  Fluellon  and  Made- 
moiselle Annette,  who  were  returning  from  their  morning's  excursion  to 
the  house.  They  were  in  a  fine  flow  of  spirits,  as  I  judged  from  the  firet 
glance.  Annette  held  her  light  hat  in  her  hand;  the  ribbon  which 
secured  her  hair  had  parted  from  its  fastening,  and  the  rich  dark  curls  fell 
luxuriantly  over  her  neck,  while  her  face  shone  with  animation  —  that 
timid,  sensitive  creature,  whom  I  saw  shrinking  behind  her  friend  at  the 
cottage !  Josephine  was  also  in  a  pleasant  mood ;  her  hat,  although  still 
on  her  head,  was  thrown  so  far  back  as  to  be  kept  on  by  the  strings  only, 
and  appeared  *  most  charmingly  neglige^  Both  ladies  stopped  short  on 
seeing  me :  I  stood  still  and  bowed,  but  said  nothing. 

*  Herr  Saint  Leger  is  up  betimes,  I  see,'  said  Josephine.  '  Do  you 
enjoy  the  morning  view  so  much  a<*  you  anticipated  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  describe  how  much  more  than ' 

'Here  you  are  at  last;  I  have  found  you !'  exclaimed  the  familiar  voice 
of  Macklorne,  who  at  that  moment  came  round  the  angle  of  the  road. 
*  How  happens  it.  Saint  Leger,  that  you  succeeded  in  tracing  the  route  of 
these  heroines  so  unerringly  ?  I  thought  I  had  quite  half  an  hour  the  start 
of  you.' 

'  I  took  admiration  for  a  guide,  and  lo !  it  led  me  to  a  stand  just  here,' 
rephed  I,  gaily,  glancing  first  at  Annette  and  then  at  Josephine. 

'  Well,  if  you  are  really  so  doubtful,  let  me  assist  your  decision,  by 
rehevnng  you  of  the  main  difficulty ; '  and  be  to  ^V  tlie  hand  of  Annette. 

*  Herr  Saint  Leger  can  now  say  with  truth,'  said  Josephine,  *  that 
necessity  knows  no  law ! '  The  next  moment  I  was  again  by  her  side, 
walking  slowly  toward  the  mansion  of  her  father. 
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In  the  days  of  his  courtship  through  Eden  I  ween 

Walked  Adam,  witli  Evb  by  his  side ; 
A  beautiful  couple,  they  pressed  the  soft  green, 

As  each  park  of  the  garden  they  tried. 

IX. 

They  kissed  and  caressed,  as  all  fond  lovers  must, 

Gazing  each  on  the  other's  Mr  brow ; 
They  swore  by  the  stars,  by  the  moon  pledged  their  trust, 

£*en  as  those  who  are  courting  do  now. 

III. 

The  nightingale  sung  in  the  tall  palm-tree's  top^ 
While  sighed  the  soft  wind  ere  't  would  pass ; 

And  the  red  roses  ran  on  the  green  hill-side  up, 
Where  the  turtledoves  cooed  in  the  grass. 

No  neighbors  they  had,  and  the  day  draped  so  slow 
That  they  gazed,  when  night  came,  wiu  a  sigh, 

On  the  rich  mellow  fruit  that  hung  tempting  them  so. 
Till  they  plucked  —  so  had  you  done,  or  L 


'  T  is  a  scandal,  a  sliame ! '  the  consistory  bawled : 

*  Shall  he  take  fallen  Eve  for  his  own  f ' 
So  to  better  the  matter,  was  suddenly  called 
An  angel,  with  mitre  and  gown. 

TI. 

Oh  1  then  came  the  bans,  and  a  wedding  off-hand 

Smootlily  done  up  was  all  iu  a  trice : 
It  was  o'er  —  but  the  angel  with  bright  flaming  brand 

Drove  them  out  of  their  loved  Paradise ! 

VII. 

O'er  the  deserts  of  wedlock,  with  hearts  growing  cold, 
Toiled  tliey  on  in  the  midst  of  life  s  bother ; 

One  kiss  sent  they  back  to  their  Eden  of  old, 
But  they  never  again  kissed  each  other. 

VIII. 

Affianced  young  maiden !  accepted  yoimg  swain  1 
To  the  bride-couch  press  on,  if  ye  will ; 

But  your  Eden  of  courtship  ne'er  turn  to  again, 
For  the  angel  stands  guarding  it  still 
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Those  of  our  readers  who  followed  in  these  pages  the  author  of  the  present  work 
in  his  *  Oregon  Trail*  will  not  need  to  be  informed  that  he  writes  with  great  spirit 
and  fiimplicity,  and  that  he  possesses  the  rare  faculty  of  making  the  reader  see  with 
faia  own  eyes ;  mentally,  we  mean,  for  physically,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  his  own  are 
Dooe  of  the  best  But  let  us  indicate  what  our  author  sets  forth  in  his  programme, 
■nd  establishes  in  its  fulfilment  The  conquest  of  Canada,  it  is  premised,  was  an 
event  of  momentous  consequence  in  American  history.  It  changed  the  political  as- 
pect of  the  continent,  prepared  a  way  for  the  independence  of  the  British  colonies, 
rescued  the  vast  tracts  of  the  interior  from  the  rule  of  military  despotism,  and  gave 
them  eventually  to  the  keeping  of  an  ordered  democracy.  Yet  to  the  red  natives 
of  the  soil  its  results  were  wholly  disastrous.  Could  the  French  have  maintained 
their  ground,  the  ruin  of  the  Indian  tiibes  might  long  have  been  postponed ;  but  the 
victoiy  of  Quebec  was  the  signal  of  their  swifl  decline.  Thenceforth  they  were  des- 
tined to  melt  and  vanish  before  the  advancing  waves  of  Anglo-American  power, 
which  now  rolled  westward,  unchecked  and  unopposed.  They  saw  the  danger,  and 
led  by  a  great  and  daring  champion,  sti-uggled  fiercely  to  avert  it  The  history  of 
that  epoch,  crowded  as  it  is  vdth  scenes  of  tragic  interest,  with  marvels  of  suffering 
and  vidssitude,  of  heroism  and  endurance,  has  been,  as  yet,  unwritten,  buried  in  the 
archives  of  governments,  or  among  the  obscurer  records  of  private  adventure.  To 
rescue  it  from  oblivion  was  the  object  of  the  work  before  us.  It  portrays  the  Amer- 
ican forest  and  the  American  Indian  at  the  period  when  both  received  their  final 
doom.  Habits  of  early  reading  had  greatly  aided  the  writer  in  preparing  for  his 
task ;  but  necessary  knowledge  of  a  more  practical  kind  was  supplied  by  the  indid- 
gence  of  a  strong  natural  taste,  which  led  him,  at  various  intervals,  to  the  wild  re- 
gions of  the  north  and  west  Here,  by  the  camp-fire  or  in  the  canoe,  he  gained  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  with  the  men  and  scenery  of  the  wilderness.  In  1 846  he  visited 
various  primitive  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  was  for  a  time  domesticated 
in  a  village  of  the  western  Dahcotah,  on  the  high  plains  between  Mount  Laramie 
and  the  range  of  tlie  Medicine  Bow.  The  most  troublesome  part  of  the  task,  he 
tells  us,  was  the  collection  of  the  necessary  documents.  Tliese  consisted  of  letters, 
joiomals,  reports,  and  despatches,  scattered  among  nimierous  public  ofiices  and  pri- 
vate families,  in  Europe  and  America.  When  brought  togetiier,  they  amounted  to 
about  three  thousand  four  hundred  manuscript  pages.  Contemporary  newspapers, 
and  pamphlets  were  also  examined,  and  careful  search  made  for  every 
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book  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  might  throw  light  upon  the  subject  He  visited 
the  sites  of  all  the  principal  cvcntB  recorded  in  his  narrative,  and  gathered  such  local 
traditions  as  were  worthy  of  confidence.  He  expresses  his  indebtedness  to  the  lib- 
erality of  Hon.  Lewis  Cass  for  a  curions  collection  of  papers  relating  to  the  siege  of 
Detroit  by  tlie  Indians.  Other  important  contributions  were  obtained  from  the  State 
Paper  Offices  of  London  and  Paris,  from  the  archiyes  of  this  state,  Pennsylyania,  and 
other  states,  and  from  the  manuscript  collections  of  several  historical  societies.  He 
was  permitted  to  copy  from  the  extensive  collection  of  Indian  documents  of  the  late 
William  L.  Stone  such  portions  as  would  serve  the  purposes  of  his  history.  To 
numerous  other  high  sources,  native  and  foreign,  our  author  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tions for  contributions  of  authentic  and  very  valuable  mat^rieL  The  promiscuous 
mass  of  matter  thus  collected,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn,  presented  an  aspect  by 
no  means  inviting :  '  The  field  of  the  history  was  uncultured  and  unreclaimed,  and 
the  labor  that  awaited  me  was  like  that  of  the  border  settler,  who,  before  he  builds 
hid  rugged  dwelling,  must  fell  the  forest-trees,  bum  the  under-growth,  dear  the  ground, 
and  hew  the  fallen  trunks  to  due  -proportioa'  And  in  accomplishing  this  labor, 
the  writer  encountered  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  nature ;  one  of  which  was  the  condi- 
tion of  his  eye-sight,  which  was  seriously,  yet  let  us  hope  not  permanently,  impaired. 
For  about  three  years,  he  informs  us,  the  light  of  day  was  insupportable,  and  every 
attempt  at  reading  or  writing  was  completely  debarred.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  task  of  sifting  the  materials  and  composmg  the  work  was  begun  and 
finished.  The  papers  were  repeatedly  read  aloud  by  an  amanuensis,  copious  notes 
and  extracts  were  made,  and  tlic  narrative  written  down  from  his  dictation.  This 
process,  though  extremely  slow  and  laborious,  was  not  without  its  advantages.  His 
authorities  were  even  more  minutely  examined,  more  scrupulously  collated,  and 
more  thoroughly  digested,  than  they  would  have  been  under  Ordinary  circumstances. 
We  present  but  a  single  extract,  which,  although  somewhat  longer  than  it  is  our  cus- 
tom to  give  in  this  department,  will  not  be  found  too  long  for  the  instruction  and 
entertamment  of  our  readers.  It  is  a  graphic  and  well-discriminated  consideration 
of  the  Indian  character: 

*Or  the  Indian  character,  much  has  been  written  foolishly,  and  credulously  believed.  By  the 
rfaapsodioB  of  poeta,  the  cant  of  sentimentalista,  and  the  extravagance  of  some  who  should  nare 
known  beuer,  a  counterfeit  image  has  been  tricked  out,  which  might  seek  in  vain  for  its  like- 
ness through  every  comer  of  the  habitable  earth ;  an  image  bearing  no  more  resemblance  to  its 
original  than  the  monarch  of  the  tragedy  snd  the  hero  of  the  epic  poem  bear  to  their  living  pro- 
totypes in  the  palace  and  the  camp.  The  shadows  of  his  wilderness  home,  and  the  darker  man- 
tle of  his  own  inscrutable  reserve,  have  made  the  Indian  warrior  a  wonder  and  a  mystery.  Yet 
to  the  eye  of  rational  observation  there  is  nothing  unintelligible  in  him.  He  is  full,  it  is  true, 
of  contradiction.  He  deems  himself  the  centre  of  greatness  and  renown ;  his  pride  is  proof 
against  the  fiercest  torments  of  fire  and  steel ;  and  yet  the  same  man  would  beg  for  a  dram  of 
whiskey,  or  pick  up  a  crust  of  bread  thrown  to  him  like  a  dog,  from  the  tent-door  of  the  trav- 
eller. At  one  moment,  ho  is  wary  and  cautious  to  the  verge  of  cowardice;  at  the  next,  he 
abandons  himself  to  a  very  insanity  of  recklessness,  and  the  habitual  self-restraint  which 
throws  an  impenetrable  veil  over  emotion  is  Joined  to  the  wild,  impetuous  passions  of  a  beast 
or  a  madman. 

*  Such  inconslstenciea,  strange  as  they  seem  in  our  eyes,  when  viewed  under  a  novel  aspect, 
arc  but  the  ordinary  incidents  of  humanity.  The  (lualitiea  of  the  mind  are  not  uniform  in  their 
action  through  all  the  relations  of  life.  With  different  men,  and  different  races  of  men,  pride, 
valor,  prudence,  have  different  forms  of  manifestation,  and  where  in  one  instance  they  lie  dor> 
maut,  m  onothO'  they  ar  keenly  awake.  The  conjunction  of  greatness  and  littleness,  meanness 
and  pride,  is  older  than  the  days  of  the  patriarchs ;  and  such  antiquated  phenomena,  dlsplaved 
under  a  new  form  in  the  unrt^flecting,  unaisciplined  mhid  of  asavoi^  call  for  no  special  wonder, 
but  should  rather  be  clatwed  with  the  other  enigmas  of  the  fathomless  human  heart.  The  di»- 
socting-lcuifo  of  a  Rochsfoitaclt  might  lay  bare  matters  of  no  less  curious  obs^ervation  in  the 
breast  of  every  man. 

*  Nature  has  stamped  the  Indian  with  a  hard  and  stem  physiognomy.  Ambiticm,  revenge, 
envy,  jealousy,  are  iiis  ruling  passions;  and  his  cold  temperament  is  little  exposed  :o  those 
effeminate  vices  which  ore  the  bane  of  milder  races.  With  him  revenge  is  an  overpowering 
instinct ;  nay,  more,  it  is  a  point  of  honor  and  a  duty.  His  pride  sets  all  language  at  defiance. 
He  loathes  the  thought  of  coercion ;  and  none  of  his  race  have  ever  stooped  to  discharge  a 
menial  office.    A  wild  love  of  liberty,  an  utter  intolerance  of  control,  lie  at  the  basis  of  bis  char- 
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■cter,  and  fire  bia  whole  exisUmce.  Yet,  in  vpiio  of  thiH  hnuiarhly  love  of  independence,  he  is  a 
deroot  bero-worahlpper ;  and  high  achievement  in  war  or  policy  touches  a  cn<»rd  to  which  hia 
nature  never  fails  to  respond.  He  looks  up  wiili  admiring  reverence  to  the  sages  and  lieroes  of 
his  tribe;  and  it  It  this  principle,  Joined  to  the  re»ptH:t  for  aKe,  which  springs  IVom  the  pairi- 
areiial  element  in  his  social  system,  which,  beyond  ali  others,  contributes  union  and  harmony 
to  the  erratic  members  of  an  Indian  commuuitv.  With  him  the  love  of  glory  kindles  into  a 
homing  passion ;  and  to  allay  its  cravings,  he  will  dare  cold  and  fhmlne,  fire  and  tempest,  torture, 
and  dMth  itself. 

*  These  gencn>ns  traits  are  overcast  by  mu'-h  that  is  dark,  cold,  and  sinister,  by  sleepless  di»> 
trust,  and  rankling  Jealousy.  Treacherous  himself,  he  is  always  suspicious  of  treachery  In  others. 
Brave  as  he  is — and  few  of  mankind  are  braver— he  will  vent  his  passion  bv  a  secret  stab 
rather  than  an  open  blow.  His  warfare  is  AiU  of  ambuscade  and  stratagem ;  and  he  never  rushes 
into  battle  with  that  Joyous  self-abandonment  with  which  the  warriors  of  the  Gothic  races  flung 
themselves  into  the  ranks  of  their  enemies.  In  his  feasts  and  his  drinking-bouts  we  find  none 
of  that  robust  and  full-toned  mirth  which  reigned  at  the  rude  carousals  of  our  barbaric  ancestry. 
He  is  never  jovial  in  his  cups,  and  maudlin  sorrow  or  maniacal  rage  are  the  sole  result  of  hii 
po«atlona. 

^Over  all  emotion  he  throws  the  veil  of  an  iron  self-control,  originating  in  a  peculiar  form  of 
pride,  and  fostered  by  rigorous  discipline  fW)m  childhood  upward.  He  is  trained  to  conceal  pas* 
akm,  and  not  to  subdue  it.  The  inscrutable  warrior  is  aptly  imaged  by  the  hackneyed  flgure  of 
a  volcano  covered  with  snow ;  and  no  man  can  say  when  or  where  the  wild-fire  will  burst  forth. 
This  shallow  self-mastery  serves  to  give  dignity  to  public  deliberation,  and  harmony  to  social  life. 
Wrangling  and  quarrel  arc  strangers  to  an  Indian  dwelling ;  and  while  an  assembly  of  the  ancient 
C^uLb  was  garrulous  as  a  convocation  of  magpies,  a  Roman  senate  might  have  taken  a  lesson 
firom  the  grave  solemnity  of  an  Indian  council.  In  the  midst  of  his  family  and  friends,  he  bidet 
affections,  by  nature  none  of  the  most  tender,  under  a  mask  of  icy  coldness ;  and  in  the  torturing 
Urea  of  his  enemy,  the  haughty  sufferer  maintains  to  the  last  his  look  of  grim  defiance. 

^  His  intellect  is  aa  peculiar  as  his  moral  organization.  Amoiig  all  savages,  the  powers  of 
pereeplion  preponderate  over  those  of  reason  and  analysis ;  but  this  is  more  especially  the  case 
with  ue  Indian.  An  acute  Judge  of  character,  at  least  of  such  parts  of  It  as  bis  experience  en- 
ables him  to  comprehend ;  keen  to  a  proverb  in  all  exerciHes  of  war  and  the  chase,  ho  seldom 
traces  eflfecta  to  their  causes,  or  follows  out  actions  to  their  remote  results.  Though  a  close  ob- 
server of  external  nature,  he  no  sooner  attempts  to  account  for  hor  phenomena  than  he  involves 
himself  in  the  most  ridiculous  absurdities ;  and  quite  content  with  these  puerilities,  he  has  not 
the  least  desire  to  push  his  inquiries  farther.  Iiis  curiosity,  abundantly  active  within  its  own 
narrow  circle,  is  dead  to  all  things  else ;  and  to  attempt  rousing  it  IVom  its  torpor  is  but  a  bootless 
taak.  He  aeldom  takes  cognizance  of  general  or  abstract  ideas ;  and  his  language  hns  scarcely 
the  power  to  express  them,  except  through  the  medium  of  figures  drawn  tVom  the  external 
world,  and  often  highly  picturesque  and  forcible.  The  absence  of  reflection  makes  him  grossly 
improvident,  and  unfits  him  for  pursuing  any  complicated  scheme  of  war  or  policy. 

*■  Some  races  of  men  seem  moulded  in  wax,  soft  and  melting,  at  once  plastic  and-Teeble.  Some 
races,  like  aome  metals,  combine  the  greatest  flexibility  with  the  greatest  strength;  but  the  In- 
dian la  hewn  out  of  a  rock.  You  cannot  change  the  form  without  destruction  of  the  substance. 
Haces  of  inferior  energy  have  possessed  a  power  of  expansion  and  assimilation  to  which  he  la 
aatranger;  and  It  is  Uils  fixed  and  rigid  quality  which  bos  proved  his  ruin.  He  will  not  learn 
the  arts  of  civilization,  and  he  and  his  forest  must  perish  together.  The  stem,  unchanging  fear 
tnres  of  his  mind  excite  our  admiration,  fl-om  their  very  immutability;  and  we  look  with  deep 
interest  on  the  fate  of  this  irreclaimable  son  of  the  wilderness,  the  child  who  will  not  be  weaned 
from  the  breast  of  his  rugged  mother.  And  our  inte  -est  increases  when  we  discern  in  the  un- 
hi^py  wanderer,  mingled  among  his  vices,  the  germs  of  hen>ic  virtues ;  a  hand  bountiful  to 
bestow,  as  it  is  rapacious  to  seize,  and,  even  in  exlremest  famine,  imparting  its  last  morsel  to  a 
fellow-ealRfrer ;  a  heart  which,  strong  in  friendship  as  in  hate,  thinks  it  not  too  much  to  lay  down 
Hf^  for  itschoaen  comrade ;  a  soul  true  to  its  own  idea  of  honor,  and  burning  with  an  unquench- 
able thirst  f(tr  greatness  and  renown. 

'The  imprisoned  lion  in  the  showman^s  cage  differs  not  more  widely  from  the  lord  of  the  desert, 
than  the  beggariy  flrequenter  of  fh)ntier  garrisons  and  dram-shops  differs  from  the  proud  denizen 
of  the  woods.  It  is  In  his  native  wilds  alone  that  the  Indian  must  be  seen  and  stualed.  Thus  to 
depict  him  is  the  aim  of  the  ensuing  History;  and  if,  from  the  shades  qf  rock  and  forest,  the  sav- 
age fmtures  should  look  too  grimly  forth,  it  is  because  the  clouds  of  a  tempestuous  war  have 
upon  the  picture  their  murky  shadows  and  lurid  fires.' 


Six:h  a  history  is  worth  a  hundred  novels,  or  '  nouvelettes,'  in  illustrating  the  true 
character  of  the  Indian  race.  Since  the  great  genius  of  Cooper  created  liis  matchless 
mustratioiis  of  the  red  man,  he  has  been  imitated  and  followed  by  minor  intellects, 
north  and  south,  tmtil  an  ' Indian  hero'  has  ahnof»t  become  a  ' scoffing  and  a  by-word ' 
in  the  hands  of  struggling  aspirants  to  a  literary  distinction  wholly  beyond  their  reach. 
With  the  foregoing  passage  we  take  our  leave  of  tiiis  interesting  histoiy,  c(»mmending 
it  cordiaUy  to  our  readers  as  a  work  not  only  calculated  to  repay  but  to  reward  pem- 
saL  Its  typographical  excellence,  we  may  add  in  closing,  is  not  its  least  attraction ; 
but  this  may  be  predicated  of  all  the  works  which  pn)ccetl  from  the  well-established 
bouse  whence  it  is  issued ;  a  house  whose  members  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact,  that 
there  is  almost  as  much  in  the  becoming  dress  of  a  book  as  in  that  of  a  gentlemaa 
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Paka;  ok  Scknks  and  Advbiiturks  on  tbk  Banks  or  tbb  Amazon.    By  John  Ssaiab  W ar- 
RBN.    In  one  yolome:  pp.  271.    New- York:  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Like  an  oasis  in  the  desert  the  relation  of  these  scenes  and  adventures  on  the 
bonks  of  the  Amazon  stands  among  the  many  books  of  travel  constantly  issuing 
from  the  press.  Such  a  profusion  of  brilliant  description,  such  a  luxuriance  of  bright 
coloring,  such  an  amount  of  positive  information,  are  rarely  embodied  under  one 
cover.  We  have  taken  up  the  book,  read  it,  and  it  now  lies  closed  before  us.  But 
Tre  are  still  lingering  among  the  fJEiiry  scenery  which  it  describes.  Tall  palm-trees 
wave  their  feathery  branches  in  the  breeze ;  the  orange  and  the  mango,  the  lime- 
tree  and  the  graceful  banana,  droop  around  us  with  their  golden  fruit;  the  per- 
fume of  flowers  steals  upon  us  with  a  dewy  fragrance ;  the  murmur  of  running 
brooks  £edls  soothingly  on  our  ears ;  while  before  our  dazzled  sight  float  visions  of 
lovely  Indian  girls,  who  with  their  dreamy  eyes  cast  languid  glances  upon  us,  while 
their  raven  hair  floats  gracefuUy  down  upon  their  rounded  shoulders. 

No  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  afibrds  such  a  rich  field  to  the  traveller  as  the 
mighty  provinces  of  South  America.  And  of  all  these,  Brazil  is  the  richest,  and 
Para  the  fairest  division  of  Brazil  The  author  tells  us  it  is  called  the  '  Paradise  of 
the  World,'  and  well  has  he  daguerreotyped  it  His  writing  breathes  the  very  odor 
of  the  tropica  Like  the  land  which  he  describes,  the  book  is  full  of  sunshine  and  of 
flowers.  When  yet  a  young  man,  he  viiidted  this  romantic  land,  and  the  impressions 
that  were  then  stamped  upon  his  mind,  as  the  wondrous  beauties  of  its  scenery  were 
unfolded  before  him,  are  given  with  all  the  freshness  and  with  all  the  enthusiastic 
eloquence  of  a  youthful  mind,  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  influences  of  nature  in  its 
pristine  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

MooBE  has  rendered  us  fiuiiUiar  with  the  groves  of  Persia  and  the  valleys  of  India. 
The  vale  of  Cashmere  and  Bendcmeer's  sljeam,  on  whose  banks  he  says  '  the  roses 
blossom  all  the  year  long,*  we  have  always  been  inclined  to  regard  as  portraitures  of 
natural  scenery  too  glorious  to  be  realities.  But  by  this  narrative,  we  find  that 
scenes  as  lovely  as  those  the  poet  sung  of^  are  common  in  the  land  of  Para ;  that  it 
is  no  fiction ;  that  there  the  flowers  do  bloom  through  the  whole  year ;  that  the 
*  summer  is  perpetual  and  undisturbed;'  and  that  there  'manunotli  rivers,  flowing 
rapidly  fix>m  the  lofty  mountains,  in  which  their  childhood  was  nurtured,  wander 
through  the  recesses  of  forests  of  unrivalled  grandeur,  distributing  theu*  fertilizing  in- 
fluences on  every  side.  No  sound  now  breaks  tlieir  pervading  stillness,  save  the 
voices  of  occasional  wanderers,  or  the  notes  of  happy  birds.'  What  can  be  more 
picturesque  and  charming  than  the  following : 

*  Fair  rose  the  Tnoming  of  the  ensuing  day,  and  gloriously  bright  were  the  varied  tinta  that 
glowed  alunt?  the  bosom  of  the  weatern  horizon  ! 

^NearuHthe  dense  folii^o  of  the  forest  glistened  in  the  sun-light,  like  an  emerald  drapery 
hung  with  dazzling  Jewels.  The  dew-laden  branches  rustled  in  the  gentle  breeze,  and  tlie  low 
gurgling  of  the  streamlet  broke  like  music  on  our  ears.  Anon,  the  note  of  a  distant  toucan,  or 
chattering  of  noisy  parrots,  suddenly  disturbing  the  sublime  sulitudo  of  the  scene,  seemed  only 
to  add  to  the  intensity  of  its  wildnens  and  romantic  interest.  Insects  innumerable  sported  with 
each  other  in  the  delicious  atmosphere,  and  delicate  little  humming-birds  floated  gaily  from 
flower  to  flower.  Away  ofl;  on  the  green-mantled  campos,  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses  were 
quietly  grazing;  while  now  and  then  an  immense  flock  of  ducks  or  scarlet  ibises  would  rise  up 
in  a  body  fk-om  the  tAli  grass  and  soar  triumphantly  into  the  azure  sky.  Such  was  the  picture 
which  was  presented  to  us  on  awakening,  for  the  first  time,  fk'om  our  delightful  slumber  at 
lungoal.' 

The  following  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  kindred  description : 

*  Wmilk  winding  through  this  natural  labyiinth,  the  sun  suddenly  emerged  from  the  golden 
east,  uod  besprinkled  us  with  a  shower  of  luminous  beams,  which,  trembling  through  the  inter> 
•ticM  of  the  Ktaves,  teemed  like  the  spirits  of  so  many  diamonds.     A  more  divine  spectacle  of 
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beatotj  nerer  was  beheld.  The  most  gorgeous  creations  of  the  poet's  imagination,  if  realized, 
could  not  sarpaas  in  magnificence  this  sun-Ilghted  arbor,  with  its  roses  and  flowers  of  varied  haes, 
all  Stft  like  stars  in  a  canopy  of  green.  Sprightly  humming-birds  flitted  before  usi  sparkling  like 
jewels  for  a  moment,  then  vanishing  away  from  our  sight  for  ever.  Butterflies  with  immense 
winfcs,  and  moths  of  gay  and  striking  colors,  flew  also  flrom  flower  to  flower,  seeming  like  Airy 
tenants  of  the  lovely  paradise  around  us. .  But  the  indefatigable  mosquitoes,  wno  were  continually 
pouncing  upon  the  unprotected  flesh  of  our  faces  and  hands,  as  well  as  the  mailed  caymans 
who  now  and  then  plunged  under  our  canoe  with  a  terriflc  snort,  kept  up  a  vivid  conviction  in 
our  minds  of  our  own  mortality.* 

Id  a  notice  like  this,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  the 
work ;  for,  indepeodcnt  of  its  descriptive  portions,  it  is  rendered  uncommonly  inter- 
esting by  sketches  of  personal  adventures  which  the  author  encountered  in  his  wan- 
deringai  Many  of  them  are  told  with  a  good  deal  of  quiet  simplicity  and  tmpretending 
hmnor.  It  contains  also  a  fund  of  information,  which  to  the  student  of  natural  history 
will  be  very  valuable.  But  we  must  not  anticipate  the  pleasure  which  all  will  experi- 
ence who  may  peruse  tliis  book,  by  making  too  copious  extracts,  although  we  feel  mudi 
tempted  to  do  sa  We  cannot  however  forbear  introducing  our  readers  to  Momieur 
U  Boa  ConttrietoTf  although  somewhat  out  of  his  element,  being  confined  in  a  misera- 
ble barrel    For  all  that,  reader,  have  a  care :  let  us  test  the  strength  of  your  nerves: 

*CoMiiia  up  to  the  barrel,  we  perceived  that  its  cover  was  supplied  with  a  kind  of  trap-door, 
■lade  of  netted  wire.  Looking  through  this,  as  the  light  shone  upon  It,  we  had  an  excellent 
>iew  of  the  slumbering  seipont,  coiled  up  in  prodigious  folds,  pile  upon  pile,  until  he  almost 
HMcbed  the  top  of  the  cask.  The  captain  gave  the  barrel  a  hard  kick  with  his  foot,  whIcJi 
roused  the  drowsy  animal  fh>m  its  death-like  stupor,  when,  opening  his  capacious  mouth,  and 
tbmsting  out  his  forked  tongue,  he  hiosed  so  loudly  that  the  infernal  souna  might  be  heard  by 
a  Uttenlng  ear  at  the  extremest  part  of  the  garden.  Breaking  upon  the  silence  of  a  lonely  forest, 
intensely  fearful  it  must  be  I  * 


There,  that  will  do,  Monsieur  Boa :  ioe  are  satisfied.  Please  put  up  your  tongue, 
and  do  n*t  shake  the  sides  of  that  frail  barrel  quite  so  hard :  it  might  biu^  or  a  stave 
or  two  timible  out,  and  then  —  clear  the  track !  Commending  the  readers  of  the 
Kkicexrbocker  to  the  perusal  of  '  Para,'  in  whose  pages  much  of  it  originally  ap- 
peared, we  leave  them  to  be  gratified  witli  the  gorgeousness  of  the  additional 
scenes  described,  and  with  the  facile  pen  of  the  author,  which  presents  them  so  viv- 
idly to  the  imagination. 


Bt'LWBR   AWD    Forbes  on  the  Watkr-Treatment:  a  Revised  Edition,  stereotyped,  with 
Additions  and  Improvements.    New- York:  Fowlers  and  Wells,  Clinton-Hall. 

Thb  work  b  a  compilation  of  papers  on  the  subject  of  Hygiene  and  Rational 
Hydropathy,  edited,  with  additional  matter,  by  Roland  S.  Houghton,  A3I.,  M.D., 
New- York.  The  leading  paper  in  the  book,  Sir  Edward  Bclwer  Lttton's  *  Con- 
fessioos  of  a  Water  Patient,'  which  originally  appeared  in  ColhurrCs  New  Monthly 
Magazine  for  September,  1845,  is  the  only  one  of  the  number  from  a  non-medical 
source.  '  Its  style  is  singularly  quaint  and  plea<<ing,  its  manner  warm  and  earnest, 
and  its  reasonings  generally  correct  It  is  addressed  to  literary  men  as  a  body, 
and  written  with  a  genuine  friendliness  and  cordiality  of  tone.'  Dr.  Forres's  article 
CO  Hydropathy  has  already  *  made  its  mark,'  and  provoked  much  controversial 
criticism.  It  is  included  in  the  volume,  as  the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  demon- 
stration of  the  real  merits  and  true  province  of  the  water-treatment  yet  offered  to 
the  public  by  any  one  member  of  the  medical  profession.  The  succeeding  article 
embraces  a  couple  of  chapters  from  a  *  Treatise  on  Healthy  Skin*  by  Erasmus 
Wilson,  M  D.,  F.R.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  St  Pancras  Infirmary,  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Middlesex  Hospital,  author  of  a  favorite  text-book  on 
Anatomy,  etc  The  fourth  article  consists  of  a  careful  abridgment  of  Sir  Charles 
ScuDAXORK^B  eleg^tly-written  account  of  his  Medical   Visit  to   Oraefenbery  in 
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April  and May^  1848.  'The  fifth  paper  in  the  compilation  is  an  abridgment  of  a 
very  able  work  entitled,  Tlie  Cold-  Water  Cure :  its  Use  and  Misuse  Examined.* 
The  foregoing  are  doabtless  the  best  arguments  addudble  in  defence  of  the  cold- 
water  treatment  yet  advanced  by  its  advocates;  but  we  presume  that  many 
inmates  of  Sing-Sing  prison  would  repudiate  them  entirely. 


VoTAOKi  TO  Various  Pakti  or  thk  World:  made  between  tho  Tears  1790  and  1844.    By 
GxoROB  CoooBSHALL.    In  ono  volume :  pp.313.    New-York:  D.  Applkton  and  Compant. 

This  volume  is  selected  from  a  manuscript  journal  of  eighty  voyages  made  by  the 
author,  and  is  a  simple  record,  in  plain  seaman^s  phraae,  of  very  many  interesting  in- 
cidents and  occurrences,  for  some  of  which  we  have  tried,  but  unavaiUngly,  to  find 
space.  We  like  the  spirit  in  which  our  author  went  cruising  about  on  the  high  seas, 
during  *  war-time,'  in  his  various  little  crafts,  brave  as  Juuus  Cjesab,  capturing 
prizes  six  times  his  size,  and  sometimes  with  ten  or  twenty  more  guns.  The  voyages 
recorded  are  in  the  schooner  *  Charlotte  '  to  Savannah,  thence  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  back  to  New- York,  in  1800;  in  the  schooner  'Industry,'  to  Teneriffe,  in  the 
years  1805  and  1806 ;  cruise  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  the  letter-of-marque  schooner 
'David  Porter,'  in  1818  and  1814;  in  the  letter-of-marque  schooner  'Leo,'  fitMn 
L'Orient  to  Charleston,  and  her  capture,  in  1814  and  1815 ;  in  the  ship  '  John  Ham- 
ilton,' from  Baltimore  to  Savannah,  thence  to  Lisbon  and  St  Ubes,  and  back  to 
New- York,  in  1815  and  1816  ;  in  the  pilot-boat  'Sea-Serpent,'  from  New- York  to 
Lima,  in  1821  and  1822;  and  from  New- York  to  Cadiz,  and  thence  to  St  Thomas 
and  Alvarado,  in  the  brig  'Nymph,'  of  New- York,  in  1823  and  1824.  Here  is  a 
great  variety  of  scene,  and  as  there  were  '  stirring  times '  about  those  days,  there  is  no 
lack  of  incident  Our  author  is  an  American,  heart  and  soul ;  and  we  must  not  omit 
to  quote  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  preface,  in  which  he  justifies  the  use  of  pri- 
vateers and  letters-of-marque  as  legitimate  and  necessary  features  of  ocean-war&rc : 

*  England  assumed  and  boasted  that  a  few  broadsides  flrom  her  '  wooden  walls*  woold  drive 
onr  paltry  striped  bunting  fVom  the  ocean.  Our  seamen  were  impressed  by  them  —  our  ves- 
sels searched  m  the  most  arrogant  and  offensive  manner,  and  their  people  ill-treated.  One 
outrage  of  this  kind  succeeded  another,  until  one  of  their  men-of-war  flred  her  cowardly  cannon 
into  a  harmless  little  imarmed  vessel  (April  26th,  1806)  off  Sandy  Hook,  and  one  of  our  citizens 
was  killed.  This  was  followed  by  the  crowning  wrong  and  insult  of  the  attack  by  the  British 
frigate  LsoPARD  upon  the  American  frigate  CnKSAPEAKi.  in  a  period  of  profound  peace,  and  at 
a  moment  when  from  peculiar  causes  the  latter  ship  was  in  a  defenceless  position. 

*This  act  roused  a  spirit  which  nothing  could  quell.  Congress  declared  war  in  1812  against 
the  mightiest  of  the  nations.  But '  thrice  were  we  armed,'  for  we  *  had  our  quarrel  just.'  In  leas 
than  three  years,  two  entire  fleets  of  British  men-of-war  wore  swept  from  the  Lakes.  More  than 
fifteen  hundred  sail  of  British  ships  and  other  vessels  were  captured.  One  of  our  frigates  van* 
quished  two  frigates  of  the  enemy,  one  after  the  other,  in  fair  combat,  and  afterward  encountered 
at  once  two  of  their  sloop»>of-war  with  a  like  result.  Other  and  gallant  actions  and  victories 
followed.  The  spell  was  oroken.  British  invincibility  and  British  supremacy  were  at  an  end. 
llie  stars  and  stnpes  were  no  longer  a  theme  of  ridicule  —  our  commerce  was  no  longer  at  the 
mercy  and  conducted  by  the  permission  and  sufferance  of  England. 

*  Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  indulge  in  either  a  revengeftil  or  a  boasting  spirit ; 
but  it  may  be  permitted  to  one  who  in  early  life  encountered  so  much  of  annoyance  and  in- 
Jury  —  so  much  that  was  galling  to  the  spirit  of  every  man  who  felt  that  the  ocean  was  by  right 
the  free  thoroughfare  of  all  nations— to  r^oice  that  wherever  our  flag  now  floats  it  carries  se- 
curity, respect  and  honor  to  all  beneath  its  folds ;  that  the  '  right  of  search,'  claimed  so  long  and 
exercised  so  arrogantly,  is  now  abandoned ;  that  our  nation  and  our  people  know  no  supe- 
riors: and  that  we  present  at  this  moment  the  most  remarkable  spectacle  the  world  has  ever 
known  of  a  free,  prosperous,  powerful,  and  educated  people.  I^t  it  be  our  aim  to  bear  our 
prosperity  with  moderation,  with  dignity,  and  with  gratitude  to  the  great  Rulkk  of  nations ;  and 
to  remember  that  we  shall  become  base  whenever  we  wield  our  power  against  the  weak  and 
himiblc,  or  In  any  cause  that  has  not  honor,  truth  and  Justice  for  its  foundation  and  its  end.' 

The  volume  is  executed  with  great  neatness,  upon  large,  dear  types,  and  contains, 
bcnde  a  weU-engraved  portrait  of  the  author,  two  or  tliree  pictures  of  vessels  in  the 
critical  situatioiis  described  in  the  '  Voyages.* 
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Watsidk  Flowkks  :  a  Collection  of  Poems.    By  Mrs.  M.  St.  Lbon  Loud.   Id  one  volume :  pp. 
376.    Boeton :  Tickkor,  Rkkd  and  Fiblds. 

Mr.  Park  Benjamin,  under  whose  capable  suporvisioD  this  work  comefi,  io  elegant 
guise,  before  the  public,  says  in  behalf  of  the  poems  which  it  contains,  what  no  body 
who  reads  them  will  deny.  They  do  *  deserve  a  cordial  welcome  from  all  who  love 
terseness  and  purity  of  thought,  joined  to  simplicity  and  grace  of  expression.'  They 
seem  like  those  wildings  of  nature  fix)m  which  they  borrow  their  title  —  the  sponta- 
neous productions  of  a  fertile  soil  -*  the  free  growth  of  an  unartifidal  mind.  Far 
sweeter  are  those  buds  and  leaves  which  are  wet  with  the  dews  of  morning,  than 
those  on  whose  surface  lie  drops  of  moisture  condensed  from  the  steam  of  a  con- 
servatory. More  beautiful,  too,  are  flowers  of  nature*s  growth  than  exotics.  A 
great  part  of  the  volume  was  written  in  the  country,  to  whose  mild  influences  the 
heart  of  the  writer  was  captive ;  at  first,  in  a  secluded  and  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  later,  in  '  the  sweet  South,'  from  whose  woods  and  fields  she  de- 
lired  that  mspiration  which  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  brick  walls  and  dusty 
streets  of  citiesw  Feeling  predominates  over  fancy  in  the  writer^s  lyrics,  and  the  11- 
Instratioo  is  generally  subordinate  to  the  sentiment  We  have  room  but  for  two 
short  extracts,  the  first  of  which  felicitously  illustrates  the  voyage  of  life ; 


*Thod  art  flowing  on,  bright  river  I 

Id  gladnew,  to  the  itea ; 
And  aumraer  sun-bcama  quiver 

On  thy  waters  Joyoosly: 
The  graceful  willows  bending 

With  their  shadow  o*er  thee  thrown, 
In  murmurs  sweet  are  blending 

Their  voices  with  thine  own. 

*  Oh !  brightly  art  thou  flowing, 

Green,  sunny  banks  between ; 
And  many  a  wild-flower  glowing 

If  mirrored  in  thv  sheen ; 
And  barks  are  gliding  gaily 

Upon  thv  peaceAil  breaat. 
Which  skilfiil  hands  aie  guiding 

To  the  haven  of  their  rest. 

*  But  erp  thou  meetVt  the  ocean 

There  are  mclu  and  quicksands  deep, 
And  winds,  in  wild  commotion, 

Will  o'er  thy  bosom  sweep ; 
And  the  bai  ks,  their  sails  unfurling 

To  the  zephyrs'  gentle  play, 
Loet  in  thy  waters  whirling, 

Thou  wut  bear  as  wrecks  away. 


^  Like  thee,  the  heart  beglnneth 

Life  when  all  things  are  fak ; 
Alas !  it  seldom  winneth 

The  goal,  untouched  by  carel 
Hope's  fairy  pinnace,  A-oighted 

With  dreams  of  future  Joy, 
Hastes  to  the  quick-eands  (kited 

Its  promise  to  destroy. 

*  Wrockif  of  the  dreams  so  cherished 

Arc  floating  darkly  by, 
Lik  '  the  gallant  ships  tnat  perished 

When  winds  and  waves  were  high; 
The  flowers  that  bloomed  around  it 

The  fount  now  idly  choke, 
And  the  sun-bright  hopes  that  bound  it 

Are  like  parted  cables  broke. 

*  But  soon,  O  flowing  river  I 

Though  wild  thy  course  may  be. 
Thou  It  merge  thy  waves  for  ever 

In  the  deep,  unbounded  sea ; 
And  to  the  heart  is  given 

A  calm  repose  at  last ; 
Though  sorely  it  hath  striven 

With  the  bUlow  and  the  blast' 


Very  pensive  and  tender  is  thin  little  piece,  which  appears  tmder  the  modest  title 
of  *  A  Fragment*    It  may  be  a  '  fragment,'  but  it  is  a  fragment  from  a  whole  mind : 


*  Plakt  not  the  cypres*  o'er  my  grave, 

When  I  am  dead ; 
But  let  the  fragrant  sweet-brier  wave 
Above  liiy  head. 

*  I  ooold  not  sleep  beneath  the  gloom 

Of  yew-tree  shade ; 
Then  let  the  sweetest  wild-flowor  bloom 
Where  I  am  laid. 


*■  And  let  the  pleasant  sun-light  fall 

Upon  my  head  \ 
And  the  fresh  dews  of  evening  all 
Their  pure  dropt  shed. 

*  And  when  the  stars  look  from  the  sky, 

Come  where  I  rest ; 
There  kneel,  and  lift  thine  heart  on  high. 
That  1  am  blest.' 


A  calm  and  thoughtful  fiwe,  marked,  it  seems  to  us,  with  lines  of  care  or  sorrow, 
the  likeness  of  the  author,  fronts  the  title-page.  We  commend  her  work  to  the  af- 
fections of  our  readers,  as  a  volume  well  calculated  to  elevate  the  head  and  heart 
over  the  tmspiritual  influenoee  of  this  '  work-day  world.'' 


i 
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A  Vntw  FROM  'Telegraph -Hill,'  Sax  Francisco. — We  inyite  the  reader'a 
attention  to  the  subjoined  admirable  epistle  to  the  Editor,  from  a  friend  and  corre- 
spondent in  fitf-off  *  Eldorado.'  It  is  as  graphic  as  a  painting,  and  moreover  is 
imbued  with  true  feeling,  which  cannot  be  simulated.  The  letter  was  written  in  April 
last;  and  into  it  we  plunge,  in  medias  res:  *Thc  rainy  season  has  tedrlj  com- 
menced, jct  the  Storm-king  is  bj  no  means  inexorable,  but  often  courteously  gives 
place  to  the  Sun,  who  readily  avails  himself  of  the  privilege,  and  lights  up  the  newly- 
washed  face  of  Nature  with  a  brilliancy  of  which  Uie  unhappy  dwellers  in  Atlan- 
tic cities  cannot  have  the  faintest  idea.  At  such  times  it  is  my  delight  to  ascend 
'  Telegraph-Hill,'  an  eminence  of  some  twelve  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  reclining 
upon  the  green  slope,  with  a  quiet  cigar,  to  bask  in  the  glorious  sunshine,  and  look 
down  upon  this  city  of  magic,  and  its  beautiful  surroundings.  Though  many  of  the 
accessories  of  a  fine  landscape  are  wanting,  yet  the  scene  is  not  without  its  charm. 
There  is  a  delicious,  dreamy  haziness  in  the  atmosphere,  lulling  the  senses  to  repose, 
and  lending  enchantment  to  every  thing  upon  which  the  eye  can  rest  Looking 
westward  through  the  portals  of  the  '  Golden  Gates,'  I  see  the  mighty  swell  of  the 
Pacific  rolling  onward  with  a  dignified  good-nature  until  it  reaches  the  shore,  when  it 
loses  its  equanimity  at  once,  and  dashes  the  foam  high  upon  the  imperturbable  rocks, 
proclaiming  at  the  same  tune  its  resisUess  and  overwhelming  power  in  its  own  solemn 
and  majestic  tones.  Glancing  along  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  my  eye  rests 
with  delight  upon  the  graceful  outlmes  of  the  magnificent  *  White  Squall,'  peerless 
among  dipper-ships,  as  she  gallantly  dashes  outward  on  her  fleet  career.  In  the  dis- 
tance I  see  the  long  line  of  green  mountains  of  the  '  Contra  Costa,'  varied  only  by  a 
single  forest  of  pines,  far  behind  which  is  visible  the  summit  of  '  Mount  Diabolo,'  blue 
in  the  distance,  yet  with  its  outline  dear  and  sharp  in  the  pure  atmosphere ;  before 
'v^ch  rises  abruptly  the  small  matter-of-fact-lookmg  island  of  '  Yerba  Buena,'  with 
the  ghostly  wreck  of  the  ill-fated  *  pent-up  Utica'  at  its  base. 

*  And  now  I  look  down  ijpon  the  wonder  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  mirade  of 
progress  and  promise,  which;  yesterday  was  not,  and  to-day  ranks  in  the  first  class  of 
dties ;  in  whose  history  a  period  of  four  years  carries  us  back  to  dim  and  remote  an- 
tiquity. How  shall  I  describe  it,  as  it  appears  to  me  now,  laid  out  in  most  scrupu- 
lous regularity,  but  built  in  every  possible  style  of  architecture  which  the  heart  of 
man  can  conceive,  from  the  stately  brick  edifice,  which  would  be  respectable  in  any 
eastern  metropolis,  down  to  the  most  grotesque  and  nondescript  shanty  ?  In  the  place 
of  innumerable  spires  that  strike  the  eye  of  the  beholder  in  more  ancient  and  ad- 
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YaDced  communitiea,  I  see  only  the  quaint  belfry  of  the  new  PreBbyterian  church  and 
the  modest  cupola  of  the  City  HalL    We  are  worshippers  of  Mammon  here,  and 
there  is  nothing  about  his  temples  to  point  heavenward    Prominent  in  view  is  the 
Oraod  Plaza,  *  Portsmouth  Square/  tastefully  ornamented  with  ancient  boots,  broken 
bottles,  and  superannuated  counters,  with  the  joint  indications  of  an  Artesian  well  in 
the  centre,  conunenced  some  time  since  with  great  zeal  by  our  city  fathers,  but 
speedily  disccntinued ;  doubtless  on  the  principle  that  *  all's  vsell  that  ends  welL* 
CcDspicuous,  also,  is  the  high  form  of  the  '  Union  Hotel ;'  not  much,  certainly,  in  the 
way  of  architecture,  but  not  to  be  excelled  in  any  land  for  'creature-comforts;'  the 
'Eldorado,*  chief  shrine  of  those  who  *  buck  at  monte,*  and  otherwise  disport  them- 
■elves ;  and  the  new  jail,  gorgeous  with  granite  and  marble,  on  which  the  chain-gang   , 
have  just  commenced  work,  with  most  rebellious  stomach.    Hard  by  is  Pacific-street, 
ID  called  by  reason  of  numberless  rows,  and  the  classic  precincts  of  '  Clark's  Point,* 
where  the  sods  of  Neptune  most  do  congregate.    Even  at  this  hi  distance  come  to 
my  ears,  on  this  calm  afternoon,  the  tones  of  a  gloomy  fiddle,  and  a  sound  of  most 
portentous  dancing. 

'  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  noble  ships  engulphed  in  the  very  heart  of  a  populous 
city,  but  such  a  remarkable  spectacle  is  presented  here.   In  the  olden  time  they  were 
dragged  far  up  into  the  mud  to  serve  as  store-ships,  and  the  gigantic  improvements 
of  the  money-making  *  Yankees '  have  surrounded  them  with  sand,  and  the  city  has 
reached  and  passed  them  in  its  wonderful  progress.    To  a  sailor  it  is  indeed  most 
pitiful  to  see  these  gallant  ships  doomed  to  such  an  ignominious  fate,  never  more  to 
bound  *  o  er  the  glad  waters  of  tlie  dark  blue  sea,'  but  to  rot  ingloriously  in  these 
'yellow  sands.*    At  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  I  recline  are  the  white  tents  of 
the  peaceful  and  enlightened  '  Sydney  coves,'  gleaming  in  the  sun-light  like  virgin 
8DOW  ;  emblematic  perhaps  of  the  purity  of  the  occupimts.    On  the  hills  behind  the 
dty,  I  see  houses  in  every  stage  of  elevation,  and  some  of  them  are  of  considerable 
pretensions.    We  are  not  civilized  enough,  as  yet,  for  Tudor  cottages,  but  there  are 
some  feint  imitations  of  Swiss  cMlot^,  standing  boldly  out  from  the  barren  hiU. 
guiltless  of  foliage.    Now  I  look  again  upon  the  noble  bay,  filled  with  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  vessels,  of  every  clime  and  kindred  and  tongue.    'John  Bull'  is  here, 
sturdy  and  dogmatical;  the  noisy  and  garrrulous  Frenclmian;  the  swarthy  Italian;, 
and  &11  the  other  nations  with  their  appropriate  adjectives.  The  old  heathen  gods  and 
heroes  are  here  in  full  force :  Jupiter  U  setting  up  his  back-stays ;  Apollo  is  full 
of  candles ;  Mars  has  grown  domestic,  and  holds  a  choice  assortment  of  furniture ; 
AaiADNV  still  lies  sad  and  solitary  on  the  shore,  while  Theseus  rides  doggedly  at 
anchor  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  regardless  of  her  woe.    Nor  is  Shakspeare 
unrepresented,  for  *  Othello  '  is  here,  seeking  new  adventures  to  beguile  the  ear  of 
Desdemona  ;  *  Hamlet  '  has  given  up  his  moody  speculations  and  gone  rashly  into 
the  lumber-trade ;  *  Brutus  '  is  *  up '  for  Panama ;  '  Cleopatra  '  is  taking  in  ballast ; 
ami  I  notice  '  Miranda  '  with  her  fore-topmast  gone,  liaving  been  roughly  treated  in 
a  late  tempest    *  Byron  '  also  sleeps  here  in  a  muddy  grave.    Apart  fix)m  these 
are  anchored  the  government-vessels,  in  sullen  state,  disdaining  communion  with  the 
common  herd.    A  Dutchman,  witli  an  unpronounceable  name,  is  coming  up,  escorted 
bv  one  of  those  fiery  and  vindictive  little  iron  steamers,  shrieking  malignantly,  as  if 
fretting  and  fuming  within  herself  that  she  cannot  get  on  faster ;  hko  the  workings 
of  a  proud  and  restless  spirit  in  a  feeble  frame. 

'  But  now  I  behold  the  long  black  form  of  the  mail-steamer,  as  she  threads  her 
way  through  the  mazy  tlux)ng,  rushing  boldly  outward  on  her  certain  though  track- 
leas  course,  regardless  of  the  gathering  mist  and  darkness,  bearing  her  precious  freight 
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that  afaxill  move  the  very  heart-strings  of  mankind  As  I  gaze  upon  her  receding 
lorm,  I  muse  upon  the  varied  contents  of  those  grim-looking  mail-bags.  What  tales 
of  weal  and  woe  do  they  not  contain  1  —  some  of  them  gilded  with  the  bright  rays  of 
hope  and  promise,  and  many,  too  many,  the  dark  and  despairing  sentiments  of  those 
who  have  sunk  beneath  the  influence  of  a  malignant  star  I  What  gloomy  returns  of 
ooDsignees ;  what  out-pourings  of  love  and  devotion  from  the  weary  exile  to  food 
hearts  at  home  1  All  this,  in  every  language,  and  addressed  to  every  land,  is  con- 
tained within  the  narrow  compass  of  that  long  black  steamer.  God  protect  that  gal- 
lant ship,  and  may  no  link  of  the  chain  that  binds  millions  of  warm  hearts  to  the 
Fatherland  ever  be  broken  1 

'  It  is  a  good  thing  and  a  pleasant  to  meditate  at  eventide  in  this  calm  retreat  I 
love  to  withdraw  from  the  plank-roads  and  bustling  throngs,  and  gain,  ANTiKus-like, 
new  vigor  from  every  touch  of  earth.  .  .  .  But  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay  are  fast 
rhfmging  to  a  dull  green ;  the  top  of  '  Mount  Diabolo '  is  veiled  from  mortal  eyes ; 
the  '  Qolden  Gates*  are  golden  no  longer ;  the  breeze  comes  in  chill  with  the  evening 
fog.    I  leave  my  '  bad  eminence,'  and  mingle  once  more  with  the  busy  throng. 

w.  a.  y. 


GoasiP  WITH  Readers  and  CoaaESPONDENTs.  —  We  make  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from  an  old  (nay,  by  'r  Lady,  not  old,  but  *  venerable ! ') 
and  esteemed  friend,  who  dates  at '  Locust-Farm,  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia :  * 

*  Mt  Dkak  KmcK. :  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  shook  hands  with  you  in  New-Yosk.  I 
«m  now  away  down  here,  on  the  northern  neck  of  Virginia,  and  not  flir  flrom  the  spot  on  which 
WASBiKaTON  was  bom ;  and  scattered  here  and  there,  and  all  around  me,  are  the  birth-places 
of  BLkDisoif,  MoMROK,  RicBAKD  Uknkt  Lbb,  Francis  Liobtfoot  Lkk,  etc,  etc  Yesterday 
I  was  on  the  ground  upon  which  rest  the  ruins  of  the  former  residence  of  Ricbard  Henry 
Lib.  All  that  stands  upright  of  this  once  imposing  mansion  is  the  kitchen-chimney.  In  fk-ont, 
Miroely  half  a  mile  distant,  is  the  shore  of  the  lordly  Potomac,  here  about  nine  miles  across, 
upon  whose  beach  roll  its  billows.  Lbb  is  gone ;  his  house  Is  in  the  dust,  his  garden  a  wild ; 
but  here  are  the  same  sky,  the  same  lands,  the  same  Potomac,  and  the  same  dirge  that  of  yore 
broke  in  murmurs  on  the  shore.  The  remains  of  Lbb  lie  in  the  midst  of  a  com-fleM,  some  Ave 
miles  distant,  over  which,  I  am  told,  is  a  small  stone,  with  his  name  engraven  upon  it.  Wliat 
a  leveller  is  Timb  !  Talk  of  that  ancient  personage  as  you  may,  his  footprints,  although  soft  as 
down,  crumble  the  hardest  substances,  and  bury  all  things.    *  fVkere  is  Carthage  f ' 

*My  Mend,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  civilities,  in  returning  flrom  a  ride  over  the 
.grounds  once  cultivated  by  Lbb,  took  the  road  home  by  the  old  Yeocomico  church.  This  relic 
of  the  past  I  had  seen  a  few  days  before.  I  wish  I  could  send  yon  a  drawing  of  it,  inside  as  well 
OS  out.  It  was  buUt  *  Anno  Domini  1706,*  some  twenty-six  years  before  the  birth  of  Wasbino- 
Ton.  Think,  for  a  moment,  of  the  events  that  have  happened  since  the  sounds  of  the  hammer, 
the  saw,  and  the  trowel  were  heard  at  the  building  of  ttiis  church,  now  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  years  old ;  of  the  themes  that  have  been  handled  in  this  ancient  pulpit ;  of  the  hearts  that 
have  pulsated  within  these  walls ;  of  the  eyes  that  have  shone  in  hope,  or  been  dimmed  by  de- 
spair; of  the  trains  of  sorrowing  mourners  that  have  followed,  in  sad  step,  one  aAer  the  other, 
the  beloved  ones  of  whom  death  had  bereft  them ;  of  the  plighted  vows  at  that  altar :  of  the 
baptisms  in  that  font;*  — and  what  crowds  of  images  stand  before  one!  And  yet,  like  some 
«oand  in  the  stiUness  of  the  midnight  hour,  or  some  vision  of  the  dreaming  fancy,  all,  all  are 
past— all  is  now  vacant  and  still,  and  for  ever  vanished!  What  a  *ruin*  is  this  church!  It 
would  seem,  to  look  at  its  glazed  and  unglaxod  bricks,  its  massy  timbers,  and  its  brick  floor  and 
pBisage-ways,  that  Timb  could  not,  in  a  thousand  years,  have  worked  so  mighty  a  change  in  it. 


*  Tnis  font,  I  am  told,  was  long  used  by  a  Mr.  Turbbrvillb  as  a  punch-bowl.  Many  hun- 
tlreds  of  lips  have  been  regaled  by  the  beverage  once  prepared  in  this  now  sacred  appendage 
<»  the  church. 
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Bat  it  has  required  only  the  yean  I  hare  named  to  elfect  bo  aignal  a  ruin.    How  true  it  la,  w 
CuvrBaaini^: 

*  Wx  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  braas  ^ 
A  diatant  a^e  asks  where  the  fabric  ttood; 
But  tift^d,  aliM,  and  ■oarch'sd  in  vain. 
The  undxacoverable  aecret  ileepa.' 

*  I  fbrf  ot  to  mention  that  few  tomb-etones  marlc  the  spots  where  the  dead  lie ;  and  those  which 
remain  are  so  Iwoken  up  and  scattered,  and  have  tlie  inscriptions  so  eflkced,  as  to  render  tliem 
uaeleaa.    The  name  of  *  Caktbe  '  is  on  the  stone  that  has  sulfered  least.    Nor  are  the  grevea 

raised  or  sodded.    How  melancholy  is  all  thia,  fHend  0 ,  and  what  a  lesaon  it  teaches  I    ^  Our 

fhtbere  iind  their  graves  in  our  short  memories,  and  sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  In  our 
■orrivorm.'  _ 

Theee  is  that  in  the  ensuing  effusion  which  cannot  fail  to  rouse  the  slumbering 
patriotism  of  every  American  heart  It  was  composed  by  a  western  poet,  in  *  one 
hour,  by  a  Connecticiit  clock : ' 

*  What  I  bu*8t  this  fflorious  Union  up, 

An*  go  to  drawin*  trifOCi^rs, 
Just  for  a  thunderin'  paiMol  of 

Emancipated  ulKgers? 
The  eagle  of  Ammeriky, 

That  itlue  across  the  sees. 


An'  throwM  the  bluddy  British  lion 
Kei 
iv! 
Wun  wing  wun  way,  and  wun  t'other. 


Ker-elump  upon  bis  kne«s : 
Bay ! —shall  we  rend  him  lim  nrom  lim, 


And  every  sepporit  pln-fether 
A  flying  at  the  other  ¥' 

This  is  the  kind  of  sjnrit  that  is  going  to  preserve  our  *  great  and  gel-lorious  ked'n- 
try '  from  premature  dissolution.  .  .  .  Our  friend  Duf pster,  the  distinguished 
Scottish  vocalist,  was  very  successful  in  his  recent  entertainments  at  the  south.  Tliis 
most,  ever  be  the  case,  where  true  feeling,  melody,  taste  and  musical  expression  are 
properly  appreciated.  A  Charleston  (South- Carolina)  journal  closes  a  notice  of  his 
last  concert  in  that  capital  with  the  following  tribute :  '  The  treat  of  the  evening  was 
certainly  the  '  Afay  Queen,*  Into  this  song  Mr.  Dempster  threw  all  the  resources 
of  a  diversified  melody :  the  strain  was  prolonged  until  tlie  car  became  entranced 
with  its  pathetic  sweetness  and  expressive  variety.  He  has  been  very  happy  in 
manying  the  verse  of  Tennyson  to  his  own  musical  strains,  making  the  melody  as 
responsive  to  the  sentiment  as  the  sentiment  is  worthy  of  the  melody.  It  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  felicitous  adaptations  within  the  range  of  musical 
sympathy  or  correspondence,  wliile  in  the  execution  the  vocalist-composer  appeared 
to  feel  the  sweet  influence  of  the  voice  wliich  u  represented  to  have  broke,  in  melt- 
ing cadences,  from  the  dying  subject  of  the  song.  Mr.  Dempster  possesses  fine 
original  capabilities,  both  as  a  composer  and  a  vocalist ;  a  voice,  if  not  of  the  utmost 
sweetness,  yet  of  varied  powers  of  modulation,  and  under  a  complete  control ;  a  taste 
that  indicates  careful,  if  not, elaborate  cultivation ;  and  a  talent  that  we  regard  as 
imrivalled  for  wedding,  in  happy  bonds,  melodious  sounds  to  clianning  poetic  inspi< 
ratioa'  ...  A  moot  *  extr'od'nary '  production  is  *  Betton'g  British  Oil.'  It  mi*s^ 
be,  judging  from  the  very  remarkable  cures  which  it  lias  effected,  as  set  forth  in  the 
proprietor's  circular.    Do  us  the  favor  to  remark  the  following : 

*  Jonas  Robkkts,  Tiler,  in  Blinker^s  Court,  9t.  Jamks,  Brintol,  was  cured  of  a  violent  swclK 
ing  In  his  right  thigh ;  insomuch  that  ho  wai  obliged  to  cut  upon  his  breochi'S  with  a  knife,  In 
three  limes  dressing  with  *  British  Oil.'    Witness  my  hand,*  etc. 

'  JoBN  MiTrniLL,  of  Salisbunr:  *Had  a  violent  pain  in  my  hip,  so  that  I  went  double  in  both 
of  my  legs  *  with  two  bottles.    Witnoss  my  hand,*  etc. 

^An  appr^tlce  to  Mr.  Stone,  a  Tinker  in  Tauntcm:  was  so  deaf  that  ho  could  n*t  hoar  the 
noise  of  a  drum  with  three  bottlos :  cured.    \Vitn(^«s*  etc. 

*Mm.  JAans,  belonging  to  the  *Tall  Woman,*  at  Norwich,  had  his  hand  bit  by  a  mad  dog 
with  two  bottles.    Witness,*  etc 

*lfr.  HuMPHRiT  CoTTBEiLL,  of  the  *Royal  Tun,*  Coventry,  by  a  Call  from  his  horse,  which 
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■trained  hi9  anUe ;  and  likewise  his  daughter  cut  desperately  in  the  forehead  with  two  hottlet : 
oared  with  * BaTToif^B  British  Oil.** 

*  BLIZA.BITB  Slovoh,  of  Wellington,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  entirely  lost  the  use  of  her  hand 
In  three  times*  bathing  with  this  OiL    Witness  her  kuitd^*  etc. 

We  have  do  hesitation  in  pronouncing  these  '  very  remarkable  cures ;  *  and  to  those 
who  believe  them  to  be  veritable,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  the  '  Oil '  in 
queatioa  .  .  .  We  have  complied  with  the  desu-e  of '  K  B. ;  *  but  he  must  study 
ooodensation  and  simplicity  of  style,  to  insure  due  acceptance  in  these  pages.  Short 
expressions  and  clearly-defined  sentences  are  much  better  adjuncts  of  good  writing 
than  any  display  of  hard  words  and  involved  verbal  combinations.  ...  A  theo- 
logical disputant  having  quoted  a  passage  from  one  of  the  Evangelists,  his  opponent 
retorted: 'But  what  says  .^w»//tf  Paul?'  He  was  dumb-founded !  .  .  .  *Thebb 
is  perhaps  no  feeling  of  our  nature  so  vague,  so  complicated,  s6  mysterious,  as  that 
with  which  we  look  upon  the  cold  remains  of  our  fellow-mortals.  The  dignity  with 
which  Death  invests  the  meanest  of  his  victims  inspires  us  with  an  awe  that  no 
living  thing  can  create.  The  momirch  on  his  throne  sinks  beneath  the  beggar  in  his 
■hroud.  The  marble  features,  the  powerless  hand,  the  stiffened  limb  —  oh,  who 
can  contemplate  tfieae  with  feelings  that  can  be  defined  ?  These  are  the  mockery  of 
all  our  hopes  and  fears  —  our  fondest  love,  our  fellest  hate.  Can  it  be  that  we  now 
shrink  almost  with  horror  fi-om  the  touch  of  the  hand  that  but  yesterday  was  fondly 
clasped  in  our  o^^^n  ?  Is  that  tongue,  whose  accents  even  now  dwell  in  our  ears^  for  ever 
diained  in  the  silence  of  death  ?  Those  dark  and  heavy  eye-lids,  are  they  for  ever  to 
seal  up  in  darkness  the  eyes  whose  glance  no  earthly  power  could  restrain  I  And  the 
Spdut  which  animated  that  day  —  where  is  it  now  ?  Does  it  witness  our  grief; 
does  it  share  our  sorrow  ?  Or  is  the  mysterious  tie  that  linked  it  with  mortality 
broken  for  ever  ?  And  remembrances  of  earthly  scenes,  are  Uiey  to  the  enfranchised 
spirit  as  the  morning  dream  or  the  liEiding  cloud  ?  Alas !  *  all  that  we  know  is, 
nothing  can  be  known/  until  we  ourselves  shall  have  passed  the  dread  ordeaL  And 
well  will  it  be,  if  in  looking  our  last  upon  the  dead  body  of  a  departed  friend,  we 
can  say  with  the  sainted  Wesley,  in  the  full  fruition  of  that  faith  which  *  reacheth 
witiiin  the  veil : ' 


*Tbk  languishing  head  is  at  rest, 

Its  thinking  and  aching  are  o*er ; 
That  quiet,  immovable  breaat 

Is  heaved  by  aflliclion  no  more : 
The  heart  is  no  longer  the  seat 

Of  sorrow,  or  shaken  with  psin; 
It  ceases  to  flutter  iiud  beat  — 

It  never  will  flutter  again  I 


'  Mo  anger,  henceforward,  nor  shnme, 

8hall  redden  that  innocent  clay ; 
Extinct  Is  the  animal  flame, 

And  passion  tias  vanished  away : 
The  lids  he  so  seldom  could  close, 

Bv  sorrow  forbidden  to  sleep. 
Sealed  up  in  eternal  repose. 

Have  strangely  forgotten  to  weep.* 


The  disciples  of  Emanuel  Swedenboeg  regard  all  death  as  a  translation  to  a 
higher  state  of  being.  *  We  say,'  writes  one  of  their  eloquent  ministers,  *  of  our  de- 
parted friends,  •  They  are  gone ! '  —  the  angels  say,  *  They  are  come ! '  We  say, 
*  They  are  dead  I '  —  the  angels  say, '  They  are  alive  1  *  We  say,  *  They  are  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus  ;*  the  angels  say,  *  They  are  awakened  to  a  blissful  and  joyous  resur- 
rection-morning.* And  that  this  faith  of  the  *  New  Church  *  is  sufficient  to  staunch 
the  fountains  of  parental  or  fraternal  sorrow  of  its  believers,  we  have  ourselves  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing.  It  is  not  many  mouths  since  we  attended  the  funeral  of  a 
young  friend,  who,  with  his  family,  belonged  to  the  church  of  Swedenboeo.  The 
scene  at  the  house  surprised  while  it  gratified  us.  There  was  no  dead  ulence,  no 
darkened  windows  and  darker  faces,  glooming  in  the  '  sad  habiliments  of  woe ; '  but 
the  windows  and  doors  were  open ;  the  apartments  were  light  and  cheerful ;  there 
were  no  suppressed  sobs  or  violent  weeping.  Until  the  minister  began  to  speak, 
hopefully  and  cheerfully,  of  the  depaited  brother,  who  had  gone  to  another  and  a 
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better  world,  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  deceased  gathered  about  the  coffin 
which  stood  in  the  hall,  and  spoke  familiarly  and  affectionately  of  the  spirit  which 
had  so  lately  informed  the  passive  cUiy  that  lay  before  them.  No  bitter  tears  were 
abed  —  no  heart  seemed  wrung  with  anguisL  Certainly  it  was,  to  our  eye,  a  perfect 
realizatioo  of  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  a  faith  which  could  thus  *  oycroome  the 
darkness  of  death  *  and  illumine  the  gloom  of  the  grave.  .  .  .  '  I  bee  you  are  in 
black,*  said  a  friend  of  ours,  the  other  day :  '  Are  you  in  mourning  for  a  friend, 
Thoicab  I  *  *  No ;  I  am  in  mourning  for  my  sins.'  *  I  never  heard  that  you  had 
foff  any,'  was  the  instant  and  keen  reply.  .  .  .  Mas.  R.  S.  Nichols,  the  gifted 
poetess  of  Ohio,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  has  in  complete  preparation  for  the  press  a  vol- 
ome  of  her  poems.  We  commend  her  collection  to  some  of  our  northern  publishers, 
fix-  hers  are  writings  that  tell  upon  the  heart,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
would  sell  welL  We  hope  by  next  autumn  to  see  them  in  a  volume  which  in  beauty 
and  chasteneas  of  execution  shall  rival  the  internal  purity  it  will  set  forth  and  perpet- 
uate. .  .  .  '  Q.  T.*s  example  of  literary  trifling  is  ingenious  enough,  but  somewhat 
too  labored  to  be  effective.  It  reminds  us  of  some  lines  which  we  stored  away  in  one 
of  the  cells  of  our  remembrance  when  we  were  a  little  younger  boy  than  we  are  at 
*  this  present  writing.'  They  were  upon  the  death  of  a  young  lady  named  Ellen 
Gee,  who  died  at  Kew,  near  London,  from  the  sting  of  a  honey-bee  in  her  eye.  We 
can  recall  but  two  verses : 


*  PKBaLBSf  vet  hapless  maid  of  Q, 

Accomplished  L  N  6, 
Never  wain  shall  U  and  I 
Together  sip  our  T. 


<  For  ah !  the  Fates  (I  know  not  T) 
Bent  midst  the  flowers  a  B, 

Which,  venomous,  stung  her  in  the  I, 
So  that  she  could  not  C 


Will  not  some  one  of  our  many  legal  friends — for  we  have  not  a  few,  albeit 
we  veiy  infrequently  patronize  the  calling  —  inform  us  what  is  the  law  of  this  case, 
which  we  derive  from  a  correspondent  learned  in  that  science  ?     An  honest  Dutch- 
man once  lived  in  one  of  the  *  Rural  Districts,'  who  scarcely  knew  enough  to  catch 
cold,  yet  could  drive  home  his  brother's  cows,  saw  his  wood,  and  do  sundry  small 
'chores'  about  the  house.    He  had  as  definite  an  idea  of  political  principles  as  a 
horse  has  of  silk  stockings,  but  at  every  contested  election  he  was  sure  to  vote. 
Not  because  he  took  any  interest  in  the  act,  but  because  the  active  electioneerers 
would  go  for  him ;  and,  as  it  after  many  years  turned  out,  because  he  supposed  he 
was  obliged  to  vote.    He  had  no  'sides'  in  politics,  but  voted  with  those  who 
brought  him  up  to  the  polls.    This  soon  became  so  well  known  to  the  b'hoys 
tibereabout,  that  when    '  Bbommy  '  made  his  appearance,  there  ensued  a  grand 
pulling  and  hauling  to  see  which  should  lead  him  to  the  polls,  and  of  course  which 
party  should  have  his  vote.    In  these  affi*ay8,  poor  '  Beommy  '  would  sometimes 
be  rather  roughly  handled ;  not  unfrequently  in  the  final  consimmiation  of  this  high- 
est act  of  a  freeman,  he  appeared  somewhat  denuded  in  his  outer  man ;  in  plain 
English,  the  poor  fellow's  neck  was  sometimes  almost  broke,  and  his  clothes  fairly 
torn  off  his  back.    Still  'Brommt'  bore  his  afflictions  with  christian  fortitude,  and 
year  a/ter  year  thus  gave  his  vote,  amidst  much  tribulation.   This  however  was  not 
*  Bboxmt'b  '  only  affliction.  He  was  obliged  to  '  train '  toa    At  company-training  and 
general-training,  Bbommy  was  duly  '  warned,'  and  appeared  armed  and  equipped  as 
the  law  directs.    But  it  was  all  'hay-foot,  straw-foot '  with  him.    He  knew  as  little 
of  tactics  as  he  did  of  politics,  and  with  the  same  imperturbable  gravity  bore  the 
laugh  of  the  boys  and  the  jeers  of  '  the  unwashed '  as  a  soldier,  which  he  displayed 
as  ao  elector.    But  all  this  time  poor '  Brommy'  dreaded  the  election  and  trainings 
as  be  did  losing  the  cows,  or  sawing  a  load  of  swamp-oak.    By-and-by  the  time 
arriTed  toward  which  Brommy  had  looked  for  many  a  weary  year.   Ho  attained 
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the  age  of  forty -fire,  beyond  which  no  man  is  obliged  to  train ;  and  it  was  with  him 
a  jubilee;  inward,  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  quite  real  The  next  election  was  a 
severely  contested  one,  and  they  came  after  him  as  usual  to  go  and  vote.  But  no ! 
He  resisted  all  importunity  and  disregarded  every  threat  Both  sides  came  for  him, 
but  all  in  vain.  He  had  the  same  answer  for  both :  '  Clear  from  training  —  clear 
from  voting  r  Poor  Brommt  1  He  lived  to  threescore-and-ten,  but  he  never  voted 
•gaiiK  .  .  .  Mb.  Cutubeet  Soothet,  speaking  of  Robert  Southey,  toward  the 
end  of  his  life,  says :  *  For  a  considerable  time  after  he  had  ceased  to  compose,  he 
took  pleasure  in  reading ;  and  the  habit  continued  long  aft^r  the  power  of  compre- 
hension was  gone.  His  dearly-prized  books  were  a  pleasure  to  huu  almost  to  the 
end ;  and  he  would  walk  slowly  round  his  library,  looking  at  them,  and  taking  them 
down  mechanically.'  This  imparts  additional  interest  to  his  touching  lines  '  To  my 
lAbrary^  written  a  short  time  before  his  last  illness : 


^  My  dfl^  among  the  dead  are  passed ; 

Around  me  Ibebold, 
Where'  or  tbeae  casual  eyes  are  cast. 


The  mfghtT  minds  of  old : 
My  never>lUiiDg  friends  are  they. 
With  whom  I  converse,  day  by  day. 

^  With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal, 

And  seek  relief  in  woe ; 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  I  owe. 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedewed  '[        Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust. 


^  My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead ;  with  thom 

1  live  in  long^past  years ; 
Their  virtues  love,  their  fkults  condemn, 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears. 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  ana  And 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 


*  My  hopes  are  with  the  dead ;  anon 
My  place  with  them  will  be, 
And  Iwith  them  shall  travel  on 


My  place  with  them  will  be, 
.nd  Iwith  them  shall  tj 
Throuffh  all  ftiturity ; 
avTn 


tears  of  thougthful  gratitude.  '        That  shall  not  perish  in  the  dust.* 

Many  readers  will  remember  Mrs.  Eirkland*s  anecdote,  in  her  *  New  HomeJ  of 
the  Michigan  stage-driver,  who  *  drew  rein*  in  a  violent  autumn-storm  at  the  gate  of 
one  of  the  fiir-scattered  cabins  of  a  western  forest,  into  wliich  he  ran,  leaving  his 
passengers,  a  burly  Englishman  and  two  querulous,  *  stuck-up'  daughters,  to  follow 
him,  as  best  they  might  The  doughty  John  Bull  came  in  after  him,  leading  his 
daughters,  with  rueful  faces  and  sadly-bedraggled  skirts,  all  three  looking  grouty  and 
glum  enough.  *  I  say,'  said  the  Englishman  to  the  driver,  who  had  ensconced  him- 
self in  a  warm  and  cozy  seat  by  tlie  fire,  •  I  say,  that  luggage  ought  to  be  brought 
in,  ye  kno'.'  *  Wal,  /  should  tliink  so,  tew.  If  'twas  mine,  /should  bring  it  in,  any 
bow.  T  may  get  sp'ilet'  •  Well,  fellow,  why  don't  you  bring  it  in  ? '  *  Why  don't 
I  bring  it  inf  *  said  the  other  slowly,  and  with  an  immistakable  sneer;  'why,  I  aint 
your  servant,  be  I  ?  Guess  not :  that's  a  berry  that  don't  grow  on  the  bushes  about 
these  diggin's.  I  drive  you.  Square,  and  I  don't  do  nothin'  else  1 '  This  incident  came 
to  mind  a  few  moments  ago,  on  hearing  a  friend  relate  the  following  anecdote.  He 
Mud,  that  soon  aft^r  tlie  revolutionary  war,  a  brave  Yankee  officer,  a  former  cap- 
tain in  the  service,  happened  to  be  at  St  Petersburg,  in  Russia,  and  while  there 
was  invited  to  dine  at  the  table  of  a  distinguished  merchant  There  was  a  large 
nimibcr  of  guests  at  the  table,  and  among  the  rest  an  English  lady,  who  was  anx- 
ious to  appear  as  one  of  the  '  knowing  ones.'  On  imderstanding  that  an  American 
was  sitting  near  her,  she  expressed  to  one  of  her  friends  a  determination  to  quiz  liim. 
She  fikstened  upon  him  like  a  tigress,  making  numerous  inquiries  touching  our  liab- 
its,  customs,  dress,  manners,  modes  of  life,  education,  amusements,  etc  To  all  these 
queries  the  officer  gave  coiuteous  answers,  which  seemed  to  satisfy  all  tlie  company 
with  the  exception  of  the  lady  herself  She  was  determined  not  to  be  satisfied,  and 
went  on :  '  Have  the  rich  people  in  your  country  any  carriages  ?  —  for  I  suppose  there 
are  tome  who  call  themselves  rich'  *  My  residence,'  replied  the  captain,  *  is  in  a 
small  town  upon  an  island,  where  there  are  but  few  carriages  kept ;  but  in  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  on  the  main  land  there  are  quite  a  nimiber  maintained,  suited  to  oiu* 
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repablican  maimen.'    '  Indeed  1 1 '  replied  his  fair  questioner,  in  a  tone  that  was  both 
interrogatiye  and  exclamatory ;  *  I  can^t  &ncy  where  you  find  coachmen :  I  shouldn't 
think  the  Americans  knew  how  to  drive  a  coach.'    '  We  find  no  difficulty  on  tkat  ac- 
ooont,  Madam/  calmly  rejoined  the  captmn ;  *  we  can  have  plenty  of  drivers  by  send- 
ing to  England  for  them.'  '  To  England  1 '  exclaimed  the  lady,  speaking  very  quickly ; 
*  I  think  the  Americans  ought  to  drive  the  English,  instead  of  the  English  chiving  the 
Americans^'    '  We  duf,  Madam,  in  the  late  war,'  rejoined  the  officer ;  'but  since  the 
peace,  we  have  permitted  the  English  to  drive  us  I '    There  was  no  more  *  quizzing' 
of  our  American  during  the  dinner.    He  waited  in  vain,  like  Sam  Welles  in  '  Bab- 
dell  tw.  Pickwick,'  for  the  next  question.  ...    *  Ths  Scalpel^  a  Journal  of  Health* 
adapted  to  popular  and  professional  reading,  and  the  exposure  of  quackery,  continues 
its  oDward  way.    It  has  reached  the  fourth  number  of  its  third  volume ;  yet  it  is  the 
Damascus-blade  wielded  by  its  editor,  Edward  H.  Dixon,  M.  D.,  as  bright  and 
keen  as  ever.    He  '  wakes  up  the  profession'  all  round.    .    .    .    '  Nature  is  ever 
new;'  love  is  natural;  ergo,  love  is  always  new;  *  leastways,'  so  we  thought, 
early  walking  home  '  by  the  light  of  the  moon '  the  other  evening,  from  a  most 
agreeable  metropolitan  *  party,'  for  we  '  heard  the  loud  bassoon '  and  other  musical 
instrument^  at  the  door  of  a  merchant-prince,  who  had  that  night  given  away  his 
daughter  in  marriage.    Some  of  the  wedding-guests  were  departing,  and  two  plea- 
sant-spoken young  men,  walking  in  the  moon-light  before  us,  were  discussing  the 
wedding,  the  beauty  of  the  bride,  etc.,  and  one  of  them,  with  a  very  fine  voice, 
would  ever  and  anon  '  break  forth  into  singing ; '  snatches  from  popular  operas,  a 
bit  of  a  song  of  Jenny  Lind's,  etc    Presently  he  struck  up  *  Black-Eyed  Susan, 
as  if  in  some  way  suggested  by  the  scene  they  had  just  left    We  don't  know 
that  we  ever  felt  so  forcibly  before  the  charm  of  these  verses,  from  that  most 
beautiful  and  artistic  of  all  nautical  songs : 

*  So  the  sweet  lark  high  poisM  f  n  air 

Bbuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast, 
(If  chanctt  his  mate*a  shrill  note  he  hear,) 

And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest : 
The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 
Might  envy  William's  lips  those  kisses  vweet. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  If  to  Ihr  India's  coast  we  sail, 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright ; 
Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale, 

Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  oright; 
Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view 
Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charms  of  lovely  Suk.^ 

No  wonder,  when  each  sail  its  '  swelling  bosom  spread,'  and  his  boat  '  tmwilfing 
rowed  to  land,'  bearing  the  '  lovely  Sue,'  that  William  •  hung  his  head '  from  grieC 
Who  could  blame  him  ?    ...    It  is  well  and  forcibly  put,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review,  in  an  article  upon  the  true  policy  of  a  popular  government,  that 
'cheapness  may  be  bought  too  dear ;'  that  undue  retrenchment  may  be  as  imwise 
as  lavish  expenditure ;  and  we  coidd  not  but  think,  while  reading  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, of  the  case  of  the  *  Saint  Lawrence '  government  vessel,  and  its  officers,  to  which 
allusiao  was  made  in  our  last  number.    *  In  public  affairs,  as  in  private,'  sa^s  the  re- 
viewer, *  there  is  a  true  and  a  false,  a  genuine  and  a  counterfeit,  a  short-sighted  and 
a  comprehensive  economy.    There  is  a  spirit  of  shallow,  niggard,  and  ungenerous 
pwsimoDy,  which  looks  only  at  the  cost  of  the  public  service,  and  not  at  the  mode  in 
which  that  service  is  performed ;  which  woidd  risk  or  sacrifice  great  objects  in  order 
to  i>ave  a  small  expense ;  which  is  narrowly  mercantile,  instead  of  being  broadly 
patriotic ;  which  would  cripple  departments  that,  to  be  respected  and  honored,  should 
be  managed  with  a  liberal  hand'    Now  all  this  may  be  *  out  of  our  line.'  but  it 
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strikes  us  ihat  the  argument  is  a  very  oorrect  ooe,  Devertlieless.  ...  *  What 
think  jou/  writes  a  western  correspondent^  *  of  my  being  waked  up  one  morning 
by  a  note  from  a  young  lady-friend,  containing  her  *  compliments,  and  a  request 
that  I  would  loan  her  '  Scott's  novels/  as  she  *  felt  like  reading  something/  and 
had  'heard  that  they  were  very  good?'  My  gallantry  is  unquestionable;  so  I 
replied  by  sending  her  round  the  Boston  edition  of  twenty-seven  volumes  on  a 
wheel-barrow  at  once  1  This  was  exactly  at  eight  in  the  morning.  They  were  re- 
turned *  in  good  order  and  well  conditioned '  at  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  I  have  rubbed  up  my  arithmetic,  and  find  that,  making  allowance  for  the 
'  out'  and  '  home  *  trips,  the  rate  of  perusal  was  one  volume  every  nineteen  minutes  *> 
a '  pace '  hardly  equalled  as  yet  in  the  annals  of  literature.  It  entirely  *  shades '  the 
composition  of  the  self-same  works.  I  look  now  with  envy  and  wonder  at  that 
young  woman.  How  she  would  astonish  the  head -librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  if  she 
should  take  up  a  fancy  to  patronize  that  book-stall  I  What  food  there  is  here  for 
G.  P.  R  James's  hopes  to  feed  on  ! '  .  .  .  Oua  friend  and  correspondent  Saxe, 
of  Vermont,  thus  hits  off  the  '  Gioriowt  Fourth*  whose  advent  is  now  close  upon  us : 

*  Lkt  the  bold  skeptic  who  denies  our  worth, 
Just  hear  it  proved  on  any  ^  Glorious  Fourth  ; ' 
When  patriot-tongues  the  thrilling  tale  rehearse 
In  grand  orationa,  or  remmnding  vense ; 
When  poor  John  Bull  beholds  his  navies  sink 
Refore  the  blast,  in  swelling  floods  of  ink. 
And  vents  his  wmth,  till  all  around  is  blue. 
To  see  his  armies  yearly  fli>gged  anew ; 
While  honest  Dutchmen,  round  the  spcakcr^s  stand, 
Forgf  t,  for  once,  their  dearer  father-land ; 
And  thnfty  Caledonians  bless  the  fate 
Th  tt  gives  them  IK'odom  at  so  cheap  a  rate, 
And  tt  clear  right  to  celebrate  the  day, 
And  not  a  baubee  for  the  boon  to  pay : 
And  Gallia's  children  prudently  relieve 
Their  bursting  bosoms  with  as  loud  a  *  vivo ' 
For  *  1*  Amurique'  as  when  their  voices  swell 
\>  ith  pouol  glory  lor  *  la  bagatelle ;  * 
And  ardent  sons  of  F^rin's  bicswcd  isle 
(■row  patriotic  in  the  Celtic  style. 
And.  all  for  friendship,  bruise  each  other's  eyes, 
As  when  :^t.  Patrick  claims  the  sacridce : 
While  thronging  Yankees,  all-intent  to  hear, 
As  if  the  speaker  were  an  auctioneer, 
Swell  with  the  themp,  till  every  mother's  son 
Feels  all  bis  country's  magnitude  his  own! ' 

June,  (to  touch  upon  *  the  weather*  topic,)  has  been  a  cold  month.  Nevertheless 
the  people  have  patronized  amusements  warmly.  On  or  about  the  *  Glorious  Fourth  * 
most  of  our  city  theatres  will  close ;  and  then  how  welcome  will  be  Ma&etzek  s 
opera  troupe  at  Castle-Garden !  The  event  of  the  month  has  been  the  Hambun  fes- 
tival—  a  testimonial  to  industry,  integiity  and  indomitable  perseverance,  at  once 
worthy  of  the  recipient  and  the  donors.  Among  the  *  stars'  expected  fix)m  the  east' 
em  world,  we  may  name  Mrs.  Warner,  ^Ir.  Hin)S0N  and  Anna  Thillon,  Catherine 
Hayes,  the  renowned  singer,  and  *  last,  not  least,  Alfred  Bunn,  of  Druiy-Lane,  who  it 
is  said  will  visit  this  country  and  give  his  entertainment  illustrative  of  Suakspeare's 
life  and  times,  with  anecdotes  dramatic,  nmning  thence  down  to  the  present  hour. 
Thus  much  of  *  foreign  af^ rs.'  Among  the  notabilities  of  the  city  may  now  i>cr- 
manently  be  classed  that  excellently  managed  and  delightful  place  of  amusement. 
Brougham's  Lyceum.  Conducted  as  it  is  by  a  man  of  taste,  spirit  and  liberality,  it 
has  jumped  at  once  into  public  favor,  where  it  is  certain  to  remain,  if  the  same  sys- 
tem be  continued.  The  Lyceiun  now  commands  the  most  elegant  and  fashionable 
audiences  in  the  city ;  the  reason  of  which  is  obvious :  nothing  inimical  to  delicacy. 
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or  at  all  subversive  of  good  taste,  is  ever  to  be  seen  or  heard  on  those  boards,  and 
CoRBTN^s  arraDgements  before  the  curtain  are  perfect  The  company  is  carefully  se- 
lected, aM  comprises  artistd  of  acknowledged  talent :  the  manager*s  brain  is  nn- 
oeaongly  taxed  for  those  light,  pleasing,  and  sometimes  biilliant  productions,  which 
the  passing  time  suggests.  We  need  only  pomt  to '  The  World's  Fair,'  which  has 
been '  staple  *  for  ihQ  entire  season ;  *  Faustus,'  a  most  amusing  burlesque  upon  the 
spectacle ;  *  A  Row  at  the  Lyceum,'  a  cajutal  piece  of  original  fun ;  '  David  CJopper- 
fuld,*  the  very  best  rendering  of  Dickens's  novel ;  '  Dombey  and  Son,'  a  household 
matter  now;  all  of  his  own  writing,  with  others  which  have  have  escaped  our  mem- 
ory. Notwithstanding  his  own  exertions  in  authorship,  Mr.  Beouoham  has  received 
and  remunerated  with  liberality  the  plays  of  others ;  for  instance,  *  The  Fortune  of 
War,'  by  Lebtxe  ;  *  The  Home-Book  of  Beauty,'  etc. ;  and  as  we  go  to  press,  still 
another  local  peculiarity  is  announced,  from  the  manager's  prolific  pen,  founded,  as 
the  bills  say,  *on  recent  sumptuary  innovations' — meaning,  of  course,  the  new  pan- 
taloonery  among  the  feminines  —  which  is  to  be  produced  immediately.  That  ex- 
cellent actress.  Miss  Juua  Bennett,  has  been  playing  at  the  Lyceum  with  the  great- 
est ^at,  having  made  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  a  new  and  successful  drama, 
called  '  The  Ladies'  Battle.'  If  the  play  had  been  produced  early  in  the  season,  it 
would  have  had  a  run  of  months.  ...  Is  not  the  experience  so  exquisitely  and 
so  toochmgly  recorded  in  the  lines  below  common  to  many  a  bereaved  heart  ?  We 
remember  to  have  heard  a  twin-spirit^  long  since  '  gone  hence  to  be  here  no  more,' 
repeat  them  with  a  fervor  which  rolled  the  '  cadent  tears '  adown  his  faded  cheeks. 
The  stanzas,  we  believe,  are  from  the  pen  of  Wolfe,  author  of  the  *  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Mooee.'    They  were  ^^itten  soon  after  the  death  of  a  beloved  wife : 


*Ir  I  had  thought  thoa  could'st  have  died, 

I  might  not  woep  for  thee ; 
But  1  forgot,  when  by  thy  side. 

That  thou  could'st  mortal  be : 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past, 

1'he  time  would  e'er  be  o*er 
That  I  on  thee  should  loolc  my  last, 

And  ihou  should^st  smile  no  more ! 

*  And  still  upon  that  face  I  loolc, 

And  think, ' '  T  will  smile  again ;  * 
And  fttill  the  thought  I  cannot  brook 

That  I  must  look  in  vain : 
But  when  I  speak,  thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne'er  leftist  unsuid ; 
And  then  I  feci,  as  well  I  mar, 

Dear  Maky  !  thou  art  dead ! 


*  If  thou  could'st  stiy,  e*en  as  thou  art, 

All  cold  and  all  serene, 
I  still  miglit  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been: 
Wliile  e'un  thy  chill,  bleak  corse  I  lave. 

Thou  seemettt  still  mine  own ; 
But  as  I  lay  thee  in  the  grave, 

I  feel  I  am  alone ! 

*  I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart 

In  thiuking,  too,  of  thee: 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before, 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore ! ' 


We  cannot  refrain  quoting,  in  tiiis  connection,  the  following  passage  from  a  note 
just  received  from  an  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent,  who  lost  a  little  boy,  an 
only  child,  nearly  a  twelve-month  since :  *  Your  inquiry,  •  Why  I  have  sent  you  nothing 
lately  f  went  like  a  dagger  to  my  heart  I  don't  know  how  like  bereavements  affect 
other  people,  nor  how  soon  they  learn  to  forget ;  but  the  death  of  my  little  boy  still 
dings  to  me  like  a  perpetual  horrid  night-mare,  and  will  not  let  me  do  any  thing  but 
attend  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  business.  *  Evcrj'  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 
ness,' and  I  am  thankful  that  there  is  none  other  thiit  knows  mine.  It  is  a  great 
effort  for  me  to  write  even  this  brief  note  on  tlie  subject,  which  perhaps  you  will 
appreciate,  when  I  tell  you  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  put  pen  to  paper  (for 
any  other  piu-pose  than  nn  ordinary  business-letter)  since  the  advent  of  my  great 
scjrrow.  Tliey  say  that  Time  is  a  great  liealer  of  wounds,  and  consoler  of  grief 
God  grant  it  may  be  so ;  but  as  yet  my  wound  seems  fresli  and  sore,  and  my  an- 
guish as  great  as  at  first.    All  tlie  day  long  it  is  as  a  mill-stone  about  my  neck 
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and  in  the  still  watches  of  the  nigfat  it  forgets  me  not  '  Spare  me,  O  God  !  for  the 
waters  are  come  in  eyen  into  my  soul  I '  Think  of  this,  reader,  and  with  devout  and 
^arvent  gratitude,  while  your  *  fidends  are  yet  with  you,  and  your  children^ure  about 
you.'  .  .  .  ' Tou  have  never  seen,'  writes  a  Kentucky  friend,  the  ' Notebook  of 
an  *  UiuUttinguUhed  Private*  kept  during  the  march  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
*  Halls  f  *  Of  course  yon  have  n't  1  It 's  a  private  af&Eiir,  entirely ;  and  now,  since 
the  three-decker  of  Kendall's  is  launched,  the  taut  little  yacht  will  probably 
never  be  released  from  her  stocks.    Here 's  half  a  page,  though : 

^HvzzA,  Nb»  I  we  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours!' 

i  Huzza  I '  shouted  in  return  the  ^  Undistinguished  Private,'  and  *  bsng  P  went  his  musket,  as  a 
salute  in  honor  of  the  glorious  news. 

*•  Ck>rporal  of  the  Guard,  Number  Seyen  I '  roared  tlurough  the  murky  night-air  of  the  Mex- 
ican jUatUj  and  in  a  few  moments,  lilce  an  echo  to  the  call,  came  the  corporal  of  the  guard. 

*The  volunteer  system  occasionally  made  corporals  of  men  who  were  admirably  adapted  to 
break  the  charge  of  the  lancers,  or  storm  a  redoubt,  but  whose  *bringing-op '  happened  to  be  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  school-msster  was  not  *  abroad.' 

*  Who  fired  that  musket  off? '  asked  the  corporal,  in  discharge  of  his  duty. 

^  The  *  Undistinguished  Private  '  bowed  acknowledgment,  and  saluted  his  commanding  oflloer 
'  What  was  it /«r  7' 

*  Patriotic  ebullition  of  naUonaUty  I  > 
'  What? '  asked  a  sergeant. 

^Oh,  cuss  the  fellow!  he's  a  Airriner, and  can't  speak  'Merican,'  Interrupted  the  corporal ; 
'  but  I  say,  you  Sir,  you  mus'n't  do  so  any  more,  or  (very  loud  and  with  itrong  getticMUUon^) 
guard-house!    Eh?  You  understand ? ' 

*  Yaw !"  replied  the  Undistinghished  Private,  and  the  corporal  po»»e  returned  to  their  tent. 
^The  U.  P.  whistled  n  long,  very  long  note,  rammed  down  another  cartridge,  and  after  trying 

ito  write  a  sonnet  on  a  fly-leaf  of  a  pocket-edition  of  the  IMad,  resumed  his  sentinel  duty,  while 
Jds  heart  was  away  off,  keeping  watch  over  his  '  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 

We  have  glanced  over,  in  the  pages  of  an  esteemed  Southern  contemporary,  the 
first  portion  of  a  '  native  drama,'  by  the  voluminous  Georgia  *  novelist,'  or  *  nouvel- 
lette'-ist,  Mr.  William  G.  Snms,  entitled  'Norman  Maurice^  or  the  Man  of  the 
People!    The  subjoined  is  a  random  sample  of  the  colloquial  part  of  the  play : 

lEnUr  Servnt, 
^ficavANT.  MiUor  Savaob,  Sir. 

*  Mauricb.  Show  him  in. 

\_Enter  Savage, 

*  Savaob.  Your  name  is  Maubicb  ? 
'MAtmicB.                   T is.  Sir.       Yours? 

'  Savaob.    Mine  is  Job  Savaob  —  Major  of  militia. 
You  got  a  letter,  Sir,  a  week  ago, 
From  Colonel  Blasinohamb.  t 

*  Mauricb.  And  answered  it. 

*  Savaob.    That  answer  did  not  please  him. 

*  Macricb.    I'm  sorry  for  it,  Sir ;  but  you  'U  believe  me, 
When  I  assure  you.  that  in  penning  it 

I  never  once  conceived  it  necessary 
To  ask  what  were  his  tastes  ! 

*  BAViiGB.  Eh,  Sir ;  you  did  not  f '  etc 

Tlicre  is  really  something  in  this  that  reminds  us  of  the  cairicature  of  Woaw- 
^voeth's  *  Peter  ^W/,*  in  the  Rejected  Addresses:' 

'——  *  Hb  was  in  the  autumn  of  his  life, 
And  wore  a  drab  great-coat,  on  whose 
Pearl-buUons  gleamed  the  beauty  of  the  morning: 
As  we  walked,  I  could  not  choose  but  ask 
His  age :  assured  thst  he  was  seventy-five 
At  lesuit ;  and,  though  he  didn  't  own  it, 
I  'm  convinced  he  wss  I** 

A  good  play,  however,  is  a  difficult  thing  to  write,  especially  an  acting  play ;  and 
the  most  palpable  failures  in  this  kind  have  often  been  made.  It  requires  not  only 
genius,  but  a  Imowledge  of  stage-effect,  to  succeed  as  a  dramatist    ...    A  mo- 
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SBT  and  well-written  pre&ce  to  a  handsome  little  volume  before  us,  introduces  us  to 
tbe  ' BaUada  and  Songt  of  William  Pembroke  Jfulchinock*  a  young  Irish  exile,  of 
marked  talent,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  with  praise,  and  whose  poems  pub- 
lidied  with  good  effect,  in  this  Magazine.  We  oonmiend  this  yolume,  upon  which 
we  cannot  at  present  enlarge,  to  the  generous  fiivor  of  the  public,  and  especially 
to  the  thousands  of  his  own  countrymen  who  are  in  flourishing  circumstances  among 
US.  .  .  .  GaEAT  men,  great  philosophers,  are  sometimes  beaten  on  their  own 
ground,  by  the  simplest  minds  and  the  least-instructed  intellects.  We  Ve  laughed  a 
hundred  times  at  an  illustration  of  this,  which  occurs  to  us  at  this  moment  We  have 
beard,  or  hare  read  somewhere — but  where  we  have  not  the  slightest  notion — that 
tipoQ  one  occasion  Newtox,  the  inunortal  philosopher,  was  riding  over  some  Eng- 
lish plain  or  *  down,*  when  a  boy  who  was  keeping  sheep  called  out  to  him :  '  Tou'd 
better  make  haste  on,  Sir,  or  you*ll  get  a  wet  jacket'  The  sky  was  clear ;  there 
was  not  a  cloud,  nor  a  speck  of  cloud,  to  be  seen ;  and  the  philosopher,  apnsidering 
the  remark  a  hoax,  or  at  least  an  impertinence,  rode  quietiy  on ;  but  he  had  not  ad- 
▼anoed  six  miles  before  a  rain-storm  suddenly  arose,  which  wet  him  to  the  skin !  Sa- 
turated as  he  was,  he  nevertheless  rode  back,  to  ascertain  how  an  ignorant  lad  had 
attained  a  precision  in,  and  a  knowledge  of,  elemental  calculation,  of  which  the  wisest 
phflosopher  might  well  be  proud.  '  My  lad,'  said  Newton,  when  he  arrived  where 
'fed  his  flock,  the  rural  swain,'  '  Til  give  you  a  shilling  if  you'll  tell  me  how  you 
foretold  the  weather  so  truly.'  *  Will  ye.  Sir  ? '  said  the  boy,  scratching  his  head,  and 
holding  out  his  hand  for  the  shilling.  •  Having  received  it,  he  pointed  to  his  sheep, 
and  thus  expounded  his  'theory:'  '  When  you  see  that  black  ram  turn  his  tail  to- 
ward the  wind,  it's  a  sure  sign  of  rain  within  an  hour  1 '    Now, 

'Newton's  apple,  Franklin*ii  kite 
Gave  laws  to  lightning  and  to  light  :* 

but  either  philosopher  would  as  soon  have  consulted  a  hydraulic  '  ram'  as  Uie  best 
merino,  for  the  keen  pra<?ftVa/ knowledge  got  by  *  Ohtervation*  out  of  '  Experience' 
which  was  exhibited  by  the  '  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain ;  *  for,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  it  VKU  on  Salisbury  plain  where  the  incident  which  we  have  narrated  oc- 
curred. .  .  .  OuB  friends  Messrs.  Stanford  AND  SwoEDs  have  published  *7%«-^  f»- 
geVa  Songj  by  Charles  B.  Tayleb,  M.  A.,  an  English  clergyman  of  distingui^ihed  tal- 
ent ;  a  charming  religious  work,  which  bids  fidr  to  win  its  way  to  a  permanent  popu- 
larity. .  .  .  Are  these  lines  original? — or  did  the  correspondent  who  sends 
them  to  us  as  from  his  *  port-folio '  intend  to  imply  a  common-place  book,  into  which 
they  had  been  copied?  We  ask,  because,  without  being  at  all  sure,  wo  think  wc 
have  encountered  the  stanzas  before ;  although  when  or  where,  wo  cannot  now  re- 
member: 


*Thbrb  Is  a  state,  unknown,  unseen, 

Where  parted  souls  muitt  be ; 
And  but  a  step  doth  lie  between 
That  world  of  souls  and  mo. 

*  The  fHend  I  loved  has  thither  fled. 
With  whom  I  Journeyed  here ; 
I  see  no  sight,  I  hear  no  tread, 
But  may  not  she  he  here  ? 

'  Tbe  Saviour,  whom  I  long  have  sought. 

And  would,  but  cannot  see. 
Can  Ht  be  here?— oh,  wondrous  thought. 
And  will  Hb  dwell  with  me  ? 


*  I  ask  not  with  my  mortal  eye 

To  view  the  vision  bright, 
I  dare  not  see  Tiikb  lest  I  die ; 
Yet,  Lord  I  restore  my  sight ! 

'Give  me  to  see  Thek,  and  to  feel 

The  raentitl  vision  clear ; 
The  thiugs  unseen,  reveal  —  reveal  I 
And  let  me  know  them  near. 

*  Illume  this  nhadowy  soul  of  mine, 

Tliat  still  in  darkness  lies ; 
Oh,  let  the  light  in  darkness  shine, 
And  bid  the  day-star  rise  I  * 


Cooke,  the  great  tragedian,  (whose  person  and  manners  will  still  be  remembered 
by  many  in  l^ew-York,)  endeavored  on  one  occasion,  at  the  table  of  a  friend,  to  make 
fab  boal  ffue$9  at  the  representatioo  of  certain  passions,  from  the  assumed  ezpressioii 
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of  hia  featores.  His  *  power  of  face,*  however,  was  too  much  lessened  by  the  wine  he 
had  drank,  to  be  successful  The  misooaception  of '  Fear  *  for  *  Anger,'  and  of '  Sjm' 
pathy  *  for '  Jealousy,^  on  the  part  of  his  host^  roused  Cooke's  ire.  *  Look  again,  Sff  I 
he  exclaimed,  making  up  a  face  that  was  at  the  same  time  malignant  and  leering. 
'  What  is  that.  Sir  f '  It  was  pronounced  to  be  '  Revenge.*  *  Re-venge !  *  ejaculated 
the  great  actor — '  As-bb-venge  1 1  you  dolt  1  —  that '  s  Love  1  Look  again :  don't  you 
t00  that  it  is  Love  I '  The  attempt  to  heighten  the  doubtful  passion  by  additional 
diatortioo  was  *  the  last  hair  that  broke  the  cameVs  back/  The  host  incontinently  fled 
the  table,  leaving  his  guest  alone  in  his  maudlin  glory.  ...  *  Harpers*  New-  York 
and  Erie  Rail-Road  Gtude '  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  traveller  on  that  mag- 
nificat thoroughfare,  which  has  conferred  such  immortal  honor  upon  its  originators, 
and  those  enterprising  *  brave  men  *  who  have  successively  prosecuted  it  to  com- 
pletikn.  The  work  contains  a  description  in  detail  of  the  scenery,  rivers,  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  most  important  works  on  the  road,  accompanied  by  one  hundred  and 
tUrty-six  engravings,  by  Messrs.  Lossing  and  BABRnr,  from  original  sketches  by  Mr* 
WiLUAM  Maolbod.  Of  these  sketches  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  while  some 
of  them,  and  especially  of  the  larger  ones,  are  faithful,  their  general  characteristics 
wnfeebleneHB.  Surely  no  one  could  recognize  the  beautiful  and  populous  villages  of 
Binghamton  and  Owego  from  the  meagre  transcripts  in  this  book.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, as  the  artist  remarks  of  the  little  village  of  Waverley,  these  towns  have  changed 
their  appearance  so  much  since  the  sketches  were  made,  that  they  would  be  unrecog- 
nizable by  the  traveller.  We  looked  to  see  some  engravings  of  the  scenery  and 
towns  near  and  at  the  western  terminus  of  the  road,  but  were  disappcnnted.  Doubt- 
less these  will  form  the  attraction  of  a  second  and  more  complete  edition.  They  should 
do  sa  .  .  .  Is  n't  this  a  felicitous  UtUe  *AnacreorUie,*  which  has  just  been  trans- 
lated for  us  out  of  the  Swedish  of  Tegneb,  by  an  old  contributor  to  these  pages  ff 
Bead  it,  young  and  fervent  *  lov'yers,'  and  let  us  know  what  you  think  of  it  Is  n't  it 
a '  aweet-pretty-piece  I '    The  lines  are  entitled  *  Near  Thee^  in  the  original : 


*  I  STAND  beside  mj  window,  near, 

To  gaze  on  thine. 
Where  steepest  thou,  to  me  bo  dear ; 
Twice  ten  fond  steps,  and  thou  wert  here, 

Thy  heart  to  mine ! 

*  Woold  I  could  greet  thee  hand  to  hand, 

And  look  on  thee ; 
At  thy  8oal*8  altar  praying  stand  — 
Kiss  thy  sod  cheeks,  by  lilies  fanned, 

That  bloom  for  me. 

'Long  could  I  watch,  till  thou  didst  fill 

My  heart  with  song ; 
Sighing,  whenever  thy  voice  was  still. 
For  notes  more  sweet  than  wild  lark^s  trill 

Yoong  mom  along. 


*  I  could  be  happy  with  thee ;  nay, 

JlM  happv,  now ; 
Watching,  beneath  the  pure  moon's  ray, 
A  shadow  on  my  curtain  play  — 

The  shadow  thou  I 

*  Awake  thee  I  see  the  moon  ascend 

The  welkin  bine ; 
Two  lovers  with  her  upward  wBnd, 
Two  angels  there  in  union  blend  — 

Were  we  the  two  ! 

*Then  could  our  souls  together  flow, 

In  fond  caress ; 
Murmuring  the  love  of  long-ago, 
Seeking  flrom  all  the  world  below 

ForgetAilness  I 

H.  W.  Ellswokth. 


OcB  readers,  at  least  all  who  have  felt  an  interest  in  the  late  vexed  question  of 
copy-right  in  England,  will  recollect  that  some  time  since  a  very  stupid  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  case  of  Booset  vs.  Purdat,  decided  that  *a  foreign 
author  residing  abroad  was  not  an  '  author '  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes  of 
Anne  and  George  m.,  and  could  not  have  a  copy-right  in  his  works ;  which  acts 
were  intended  for  the  '  encouragement  of  British  talent,  by  giving  to  British  authors 
a  monopoly  in  their  literary  works,  dating  from  the  period  of  their  first  publication 
here  1 '  Shortly  after,  a  similar  decision  was  pronounced  respecting  Bellini's  '  8onr 
nambvla.*  Both  cases  were  taken  up  on  error,  and  we  have  now  to  announce  the 
gradfyiDg  inteUigeoce,  that  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  sitting  in  Brrcr :  IVesent 
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Lord  Campbell  and  Justices  Pattison,  Maule,  Coleridge,  Creswill  aud  Talfourd, 
mud  before  a  crowded  court,  judgment  of  reversal  was  given,  which  puts  the  rule  oo 
its  former  footing,  namely :  That  a  foreigner,  first  publiihing  hit  work  in  England, 
u  entitled  to  his  copy-right  therein,  and  can  cusign  a  work  in  like  manner  to  the  09- 
rignee,  toho  shall  be  entitled  to  copy-right.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  from  the 
opinioo  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  who  haa  rescued  the  English  bench  from 
the  disgrace  of  attempting  to  pervert  law,  bj  way  of  petty  retaliation  upon  America 
for  not  passing  an  international  copy-right  act  That  we  ought  to  pass  such  an  act, 
this  Magazine  was  the  very  first  to  contend,  and  has  continued  to  contend,  with 
such  ability  as  it  could  command,  from  the  time  that  the  late  Willis  Gatlord 
Clark  first  opened  the  subject  by  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Clat,  at  Washingtoo, 
down  to  the  publication  in  the  Knickerbocker  of  Mr.  Washington  Irvtno's  letters 
to  the  Editor,  00  this  theme,  including  our  own  efforts,  such  as  they  have  been,  in 
the  matter.  Now  that  the  English  bench,  with  all  its  original  dignity,  has  delivered 
impartial  justice,  surely  we  ought,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  retrieve  our  national  good 
name,  and  yield  honor  and  profit  to  those  laborers  in  the  field  of  Mind  to  whom 
profit,  as  well  as  honor,  is  due.   But  to  our  quotation : 

*Thb  qnesUon  really  is,  whether  a  foreigner,  by  aending  to  a  publisher  his  work  hero,  acquires 
a  oopy-righu  Upon  this  depends  his  right  to  transfer  his  right  to  another.  It  is  admitted  that  a 
finreignefi  If  be  composes  a  literary  work  hero,  may  acquire  a  copy-right,  and  Mr.  Peacock  would 
not  deny  that  if  a  foreigner,  being  here  for  a  temporary  purpose,  while  here,  wrote  a  poem,  be 
might  pntUsb  It,  and  acquire  a  copy-right  in  it  here.  If  he  had  composed  it  In  his  own  coon* 
try,  and  brought  it  over  in  his  memory^  and  produced  it  here  for  the  first  time,  or  if  he  had 
written  out  a  book  in  manuscript,  would  it  have  made  any  difference  as  to  his  rights?  Can  his 
personal  appearance  within  our  realm  be  essential  to  his  right  as  on  author,  if  he  does  that  by 
sn  agent  which  it  is  not  disputed  he  might  do  in  his  own  proper  person  ?  The  right  is,  to 
acquire  a  monopoly  in  England  (br  the  sale  of  his  work ;  the  right  is  personal  property,  which 
be  carries  with  him  wherever  he  is;  and  all  that  la  to  be  done  to  negotiate  it  he  may  do  by 
another.  Where,  then,  can  be  the  necessity  of  crossing  from  Calais  to  Dover  before  giving 
instructions  for  the  publication  of  his  work,  and  entering  it  at  Stationer's*  Hall  ?  The  law  of 
England  will  protect  his  property,  and  recognize  his  rights,  and  give  him  redress  for  wrongs 
inflicted  on  him  here.' 

Premising,  for  the  information  of  our  British  contemporaries,  that  the  noisy  and 
pretentious  advocacy  here  of  an  international  copy-right  by  certain  of  our  smallest 
'autborlings'  has  had  the  worst  effect  upon  the  question,  we  would  in  this  connection 
pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  labors  of  tJiat  eminent  publisher,  Richard  Bent- 
let,  Esq.,  whose  amenity  to  American  authors  is  proverbial,  and  who  has  year  after 
year,  and  almost  single-handed,  battled  against  the  pirates ;  year  after  year  he  has 
wage<i  an  unflinching  warfare  against  them ;  and  when  even  Murrat,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished London  publishers,  gave  up  in  despair,  Bentlet  *held  on,*  like  a  brave 
*  Bull '-dog  as  he  is.  We  are  permitted  to  make  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  this  gentleman  to  our  old  and  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent,  Richard 
R  Kimball,  Esq.,  of  this  dty,  which  was  received  by  the  last  English  steamer : 

^Comoratulatb  me  in  regard  to  the  recent  decision  as  to  the  right  of  a  foreigner  to  a  copy- 
right  in  his  works  in  Great-BriUiin,  which  waa  delivered  on  Tuesday  last  in  Westminster  Hall  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Campbell,  and  five  other  Judges.  On  all  accounts  I  am.glad  of  this ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  America,  I  do  hope  Congress  will  at  (mce  pa^s  the  international  copy-right  bill. 
It  would  be  gracious,  coming  after  this  decision  ;  it  would  make  our  literary  men  well-disposed 
toward  America :  and  you  will  agree  with  mo,  that  the  greater  number  of  interchanges  of  good 
oflfecs  the  better.* 

We  believe  that  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  an  international  copy-right  act 
will  assuredly  be  passed.    Such  an  act  is  demanded  at  our  hands  as  a  matter  of  jut 
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tice  and  right,  and  therefore  of  natioDal  good  £uth  and  honor.  Let  us  add,  in  con- 
duaion,  that  in  our  judgment  Mr.  Bentley  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  every  real 
author  in  this  country,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  some  appropriate  public  expression  of 
them.  .  *  *  There  is  a  toudbing  picture  of '  A  Mother  Watching  over  her  Dead 
Babe '  in  the  ensuing  lines.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  a  favorite  correspondent  of 
this  Magazine : 

H!*  u  sad  to  fix  the  motstened  eye 

On  the  loved  form  that  Dkath  hath  prest, 
Though  other  hearta  are  bleeding  nigh, 

For  one  lo  bcauliAil  and  blest ; 
But  sadder  Our,  when  all  are  gone, 

Save  thou,  and  the  dear  sleeper  there, 
To  gaze  upon  the  dead,  alone, 

Till  Memory  sting  thee  to  despair ! ' 

He  was  an  accurate  observer  and  a  sound  reasoner,  who  said :  '  Mankind  are  al- 
ways  happier  for  having  been  happy;  so  that,  if  you  make  them  happy  now,  you 
make  them  happy  twenty  years  hence,  by  the  memory  of  it.  A  childhood  passed 
with  a  mixture  of  rational  indulgence,  imder  fond  and  wise  parents,  difiiises  over  the 
whole  of  life  a  feeling  of  calm  pleasure ;  and,  in  extreme  old  age,  is  the  very  last  re- 
membrance which  time  can  erase  from  the  mind  of  man.  No  enjoyment,  however  incon- 
siderable, is  confined  to  the  present  moment  A  man  is  the  happier  for  life  for  having 
made  ooce  an  agreeable  tour,  or  lived  for  any  length  of  time  with  pleasant  people,  or 
enjoyed  any  considerable  interval  of  innocent  pleasure,  which  contributes  to  render  old 
men  so  inattentive  to  the  scenes  before  them,  and  carries  them  back  to  a  world  that 
is  past^  and  to  scenes  never  to  be  renewed  again.'  ...  *  The  Jenny  Lind  Glee- 
Book  '  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Benjaiun  B.  Musset  and  Companv,  Boston. 
It  contains  all  the  various  popular  songs  of  the  £ur  Swede,  arranged  for  aU  musical 
divisions  of  the  human  voice.  In  appearance  the  work  resembles  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  blue-covered  Presbyterian  singing-books.  Not  very  good  taste,  as  it  strikes 
US.  ...  *  Wake  snakes ! '  is  a  western  phrase ;  but,  reader,  did  you  ever  see  a 
snake  wake  9  It  is  a  dark  and  imlovely  sight  We  once  heard  a  friend,  a  lady  who 
lived  in  the  country,  describe  her  first  seusation  at  seeing  a  serpent  Her  brother,  a 
cruel  wag,  who  *  would  have  his  joke,'  had  killed,  as  he  supposed,  a  ratUe-snake,  by 
nmning  over  it  with  two  wheels  of  a  light  wagon,  one  of  those  old-fashioned  vehicles 
with  a  box,  a  kind  of  '  catch-all,'  behind.  The  snake,  after  being  run  over,  lay  dor- 
mant in  the  road :  he  picked  him  up  and  laid  him  in  the  box  aforesaid.  When  he 
arrived  home,  he  sent  his  sister  out  to  bring  in  some  purchase  or  other  from  the 
wagon-box.  She  opened  the  lid,  and  up  rose  the  flattened  head  of  the  rattle-snake, 
his  glassy  eyes  *  darting  pale  lustre,'  and  his  forked  tongue  playing  like  a  blue  flame 
about  his  jaws,  while  his  tail)  slightly  elevated  above  the  coil,  was  rattling  with  a 
sound  like  the  patter  of  a  rain-shower  upon  a  sky-light  Heavens !  what  a  horrible 
sight  I  She  dropped  the  lid  —  ran  to  the  house  —  fiiinted  at  the  door,  and  for  a 
period  of  three  weeks  was  confined  to  her  bed  with  a  dangerous  nervous  fever.  She 
came  within  one  of  *  dying  of  a  joke,'  a  cruel  joke,  which  was  little  short  of  a  positive 
crime.  ...  *  Rex  '  tells  a  good  story  of  a  country  genius  who  had  gained  con- 
siderable celebrity  in  his  neighborho(xl  in  the  concoction  of  a  medicament,  which  he 
entitled  *  The  Ne  plus  ultra  North- American  Itch-Ointment'  Its  *  popularity '  induced 
him  to  enlarge  his  '  sphere  of  usefulness ;'  and  accordingly  he  called  upon  all  his  old 
customers  for  their  *  certificates.'  His  neighbor,  Judge  R ,  an  excellent^  kind- 
hearted  man,  promptly  certified  that  he  had  used  the  said  medicament  in  his  &mi]y 
for  the  lost  nine  years,  and  that  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  bear  witoess  to  its  ef- 
ficacy, in  the  most  difficult  cases !  He  did  n't  see  the  bearing  of  his  certificate,  imtil 
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it  was  printed  in  half  the  newspapers  of  the  Union,  with  his  name  and  residence  pre- 
fixed  I  He  was  'mad* — very  mad,  *  they  say.'  .  .  .  Among  the  inedited  works 
of  the  late  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  now  in  preparation  by  Rev.  Henbt  T.  Chekteb, 
and  to  be  pubUahed  by  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Company,  is  an  elaborate  mannscript 
poem,  from  which  we  take  the  following  *  Funeral  Song  at  the  Grave  of  Eve*  It 
will  commend  itself  to  every  reader: 

*  SwBBT  solace  of  mj  life  t  my  gentle  Evb  ! 

The  idol  of  thit  heart  thy  beauty  blest! 
More  than  for  Eden's  eariy  lose  I  grieve, 

To  doae  the  earth  above  thy  narrow  rest. 
What  now  to  me  fkir  sky,  or  sparkling  wave. 
Or  day  or  night— since  thou  art  in  the  grave  ? 

9  Forgive  the  fh>wn  that  darkened  on  my  brow, 

And  fell  on  thy  sweet  face,  like  an  eclipse, 
When  the  fair,  ratal  lyuit  was  plucked  iu  bough. 

And  turned  to  ashes  on  our  pallid  lips : 
Thy  thirst  for  knowledge  triumphed  oW  thy  feara. 
And  prompted  crime,  since  cancelled  by  thy  tears. 

*  When  I  remind  me  of  the  noontide  hour 

I  first  beheld  thee,  near  Euphrates*  stream, 
And  led  thee,  sweetly  blushing,  to  my  bower, 

The  ills  that  we  have  felt  appear  a  dream ; 
8»  warm  and  bleat  the  memory  of  the  time 
When  thou  wert  flsultleae— I  without  a  crime. 

'  How  freshly  on  our  slumbers  broke  the  mom  I 

How  sweet  the  music  of  the  mountain  stream  I 
How  all  thlnffs  seemed  of  bliss  and  beauty  bom, 

And  bounding  into  life  with  day^s  young  beam ! 
Alas,  the  sin  that  could  such  Joys  forego, 
And  fill  an  infant  world  with  guilt  ana  woe ! 

*  But  mine  the  fkult,  fbr  I  stood  silent  by. 

Nor  sought  dissuasion  by  a  look  or  sign ; 
But  dazzled  by  the  Tempter^s  gorgeous  lie, 

That  we  should  be  than  gods  scare  less  divine. 
Assented,  fell,  and  found,  too  late  to  save. 
This  virtue  guilt— its  only  gift  the  grave. 

'  But  Eden  loet,  this  heart  still  found  in  thee 

A  depth  of  love  it  else  had  never  known : 
As  clings  the  vine  to  its  sustaining  tree. 

When  Against  its  form  the  tempe^t^A  strength  is  thrown, 
Bo  thou,  as  each  new  care  or  sorrow  pressed. 
The  closer  clung  to  this  unshrinking  breast. 

'The  birds  still  sing  to  wake  thee  fh>m  thv  rest. 

The  young  gazelle  still  waits  to  gruet  thy  glance ; 
The  flowers  still  bloom  thy  early  cares  carcMied, 
Thy  shallop^s  sails  still  in  the  sun-beams  dance. 

0  that  on  these  unheeding  things  were  spread 
The  deep  and  tender  thought,  that  thou  art  dead ! 

*  But  now,  to  whom  can  my  deep  sorrows  tum? 

Where  find  in  others'  tears  for  mine  relief  y 

1  only  live  to  dress  thy  gentle  urn, 

And  shrine  thy  virtues  in  a  widowM  grief, 
Till  near  thv  side  I  seek  my  native  dust, 
And  wait  that  signal-trump  that  calls  the  )uBt.* 

Dickens  has  one  of  his  mimitable  papers  in  a  recent  nimiber  of  his  '  Uousoliold 
Worda,'  giving  a  minute  description  of  *  The  Metropolitan  Protectiv^»y  or  London 
polioe.  Obserre  with  what  perfect  word-painting  a  dnmken  man,  who  has  been 
robbed  of  his  watch  by  a  woman,  is  depicted : 

*  •  Wbbsb  do  you  live,  Mr.  Bat  ? » 
««Lamb«r.« 

**  And  what  are  voa  ?  —  what  business  are  you,  Mr.  Bat  ? ' 
-  *  *  Fesber,'  says  Mr.  Bat,  collecting  his  dignity. 
««Protailon,islt?    Very  good.  Sir.    What 's  your  prolesaion  ?  * 

•  'floUrrar,*  retans  Mr.  Bat. 
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* '  Solicitor,  of  Lambeth.    Have  yon  lott  any  thing  beside  your  watch,  Sir  f ' 

* '  I  am  nor  aware  —  lost  —  anv — arrickle — prorrwy,*  says  Mr.  Bat. 

'  The  Inspector  has  been  looking  at  the  watco. 

'  *  What  ao  yon  value  this  watch  at,  8ir^ ' 

*(Ten  poond,'  says  Mr.  Bat,  with  unexpected  promptitude. 

**  HanOy  worth  so  much  as  that,  I  should  thinK.' 

*  *  Five  pound  five,'  says  Mr.  Bat.  *  I  doro  how  much.  I  *m  not  par-tf dk-Ier  (this  word  coirti 
Mr.  Bat  a  tremendous  eflbrt)  abow  the  war.    It 's  not  my  war.    It  ^s  a  frez  or  my.* 

'  *  If  it  belongs  to  a  friend  of  yours,  you  would  nH  like  to  lose  it,  I  suppose  ?  * 

*  *  I  doro,*  says  Mr.  Bat,  *  I  *m  nor  any  ways  par-CicA-Ier  abow  the  war.  It  *8  a  fVez  of  my ;  * 
which  he  afterward  repeats,  at  intervals,  scores  of  times —always  as  an  entirely  novel  idea. 

*  Inspected  writes.    Brings  chargMheet  to  window.    Read8sametoMr.BAT. 

'*  You  charge  this  woman.  Sir,  (ner  name,  age,  and  address  have  been  previously  tskon,)  with 
robbing  you  of  your  watch.  I  wont  trouble  you  to  sign  Uie  sheet,  as  you  are  not  in  good  writing 
order.    You  *I1  have  to  be  here  this  morning  —  it  *s  now  two  —  at  a  quarter  before  ten.* 

'*  Never  get  up  till  har  par,'  says  BIr.  Bat,  with  decision. 

"  You  *11  have  to  be  here  this  morning,*  repeats  the  Inspector  decidedly,  ^  a  quarter  before 
ten.  If  you  don*t  come,  we  shall  have  to  send  for  you,  and  that  mi|^t  be  Vpleasant.  Stay  a 
bit.  Now,  look  here.   I  have  written  it  down.  *  Mr.  Bat  to  be  in  Bow-street,  quarter  before  ten." 

'  *  What  mawrer  is  it  ?  *  says  Mr.  Bat,  staggering  back  again.    *  T-morrow  mawrer  ? ' 

'  *  Not  to-morrow  morning.    This  morning.' 

*  *■  This  mawrer  ?  *  says  Mr.  Bat.    '  How  can  it  be  this  mawrer  ?    War  is  awr  this  abow  ?  * 

They  take  him  away,  but  after  a  while  he  comes  back  again,  and  interrupts  the 
examination  and  complaints  of  other  parties,  with : 

*  *  I  say  I    Is  it  t'-morrow  mawrer  ? '  asks  Mr.  Bat,  in  confidence. 

*  *"  He  has  got  out  of  the  cab,*  says  the  Inspector,  whom  nothing  surprises,  *  and  will  be  brought 
in,  in  custody,  presently.    No :  this  morning.    Why  do  il*t  vou  go  home  ? ' 

* '  Tkit  mawrer  I  *  says  Bir.  Bat,  profoundly  reflecting.  *■  How  car  it  be  OUm  mawrer?  It  must 
be  ve$terday  mawrer.* 

**  You  had  better  make  the  best  of  your  way  home.  Sir,*  says  the  Inspector. 

* '  No  offence  is  interrer,*  says  Bfr.  Bat.  *  I  luftppened  to  be  passing  —  this  direction  —  when  — 
saw  door  open  —  kaymln.  It  *s  a  frez  of  my — I  am  nor — '  He  is  quite  unequal  to  the  word 
*  particular  *  now,  so  concludes  wiUi,  *  you  no  war  I  me  t—  I  'm  aw  ri !  I  shall  be  here  in  the 
mawrer  I  *  and  stumbles  out  again.* 

This  is  quite  equal  to,  if  indeed  it  does  not  excel,  the  drunken  scene  in  *  David 
CoppKansLo.'  .  .  .  The  lines  entitled  *It  ia  her  AngeV  may  appear  in  our 
next ;  but  they  strike  us  as  haying  been  at  least  suggetied  by  a  beautiful  poem  of 
Longfellow's,  written  for  these  pages,  and  as  being  not  unlike  these  admirable  lines 
of  Lowell  upon  the  death  of  his  little  daughter : 


*  I  HAD  a  little  daughter, 
And  she  was  g^ven  to  me 
To  lead  me  gently  onward 
To  the  Heavenly  Fathbr*8  knee. 

'I  know  not  how  others  saw  her, 
But  to  me  she  was  wholly  fUr, 
And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she  came  from 
Still  lingered  and  gleamed  in  her  hair. 

*She  had  been  with  us  scarce  a  twelvemonth. 

And  it  hardly  seemed  a  di^. 
When  a  troop  of  wandering  angeli 

Stole  my  little  daughter  away. 


*  But  they  left  in  her  stead  a  changeling, 

A  litUe  angel  child, 
That  seems  like  her  bud  in  ftill  blossom. 
And  smiles  as  she  never  smiled. 

'This  child  is  not  mine,  as  the  first  was, 
I  cannot  sing  it  to  rest, 
I  cannot  lift  it  up  ftitherly. 
And  bless  it  upon  my  breast 

*  Yet  it  lies  in  my  little  one's  cradle, 

And  sits  in  my  little  one's  chair, 
And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she's  gone  to 
Traiuflgures  its  golden  hair.' 


It  is  Montaigne  who  says — and  we  wish  'all  those  concerned*  would  remember 
it — that  a  tutor  should  not  be  continually  thundering  instruction  into  the  ears  of  his 
pupil,  as  if  he  were  pouring  it  through  a  funnel ;  but,  after  having  put  the  lad,  like  a 
young  horse  on  a  trot  before  him,  to  observe  his  paces,  and  see  what  he  is  able  to 
perform,  should,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  induce  him  to  taste,  to  di»> 
tingniah,  and  to  find  out  things  for  himself;  sometimes  opening  the  way,  at  other 
times  leaving  it  to  him  to  open ;  and  by  abating  or  increaung  his  own  pace,  acccHn- 
modate  his  precepts  to  the  capacity  of  his  pupiL  .  .  .  Next  to  the  view  from 
the  Kaatwkill  Moimtain-House,  in"  variety,  beauty,  and  vast  extent,  we  know  of  nothing 
superior  to  a  view  which  may  be  taken,  any  pleasant  day,  from  the  rustic  tower  re- 
cently erected  amidst  the  umbrageous  grove  that  crowns  the  apex  of  the  *Iioekland 
Cemetery*  near  Piermont    The  ascent,  by  a  winding  wood-path,  reddent  of  sweet 
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fcrestrodoura,  is  gradual  and  pleasant,  and  the  distance  is  scarcely  a  mile  and  a  half 
froog  the  Piermont  'platfonn.*  On  the  east,  Long-Island  Sound,  sprinkled  with 
glliding  Teeaels,  rolls  away  in  the  distance ;  nearer  by,  ai*e  seen  the  green  islands  that 
gem  the  East  River,  near  and  beyond  Hell-Gate ;  at  the,  south  rises  the  canopy  of 
snoke  that  indicates,  and  always  overhangs,  the  *  Great  Metropolis,'  with  the  pale- 
blue  heights  of  Staten-Island  faintly  seen  beyond.  South-west,  Newark  bay,  the 
city, '  Snake-Hill,*  like  a  sleeping  elephant,  the  Hackensaclc,  Passaic,  the  villages  of 
FattersoD,  Hackensack,  Aquackanock,  and  other  places,  including  Tappailn,  and  the 
fpot  where  Aia>BB  was  executed,  may  be  commanded  at  a  glance.  On  the  west,  the 
view,  toward  the  going  down  of  the  sim,  is  superb!  Far  off  rise  the  picturesque 
Ramapo  mountains,  but  fax  and  farther  still  beyond  them,  swells  up  the  great  Sha- 
wangunk  range,  beyond  which,  *  great  rivers  seek  the  sea ;  *  while  on  the  north, '  Na- 
ture's boulders,*  the  West-Point  Highlands,  bound  the  view,  *  with  pleasant  vales 
scooped  out,  and  villages  betweea'  We  lingered  long  upon  the  tower,  and  very  loath 
were  we  to  leave  it  at  last  Over  against  us  lay  the  pleasant  villages  that  line  the 
eastern  9hore  of  the  Tappaan-Zee.  There  was  *  Dobb  his  Ferry,*  where  aforetime  so 
many  agreeable  hours  were  passed ;  and  there,  at  that  moment,  could  be  seen,  with 
a  good  glass,  a  friend  of  our  boyhood  as  of  our  later  manhood,  walking  down  a  lawn 
id  softest  green,  and  amidst  grounds  of  rarest  culture ;  a  friend 

*  Whokx  kindness  long  ago. 

And  still  unworn  away  by  years, 
Has  often  made  our  eye-lids  flow 
With  grateful  and  admiring  tears.' 

But  the  *  round  red  sun  *  drops  below  the  distant  Shawangunk ;  the  Ramapo  moun- 
tains melt  into  deep  purple;  the  'glimmering  landscape'  between  begins  to  £eu16 
from  the  dght ;  and  the  chill  air  *  a  solemn  stillness  holds.'  We  must  needs  depart 
hence.  .  .  .  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  '  Tribune^  daily  journal,  now  abroad,  in  his 
first  letter  from  on  board  the  'Baltic'  steamer,  gives  a  sad,  heart-rending  and 
stomach-rending  account  of  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness ;  but  he  does  n't  come  within 
stooe's-throw  of '  Chawis  Yellowplush  '  in  depicting  the  agonies  of  the  real  nauteor 
marina,    *  Hark  till  him,'  as  Pat  says : 

'Gbktlb  reader,  ay  you  ever  been  on  the  otion?  *Tbo  sea.  the  sea,  the  hopen  seal*  as 
Barkt  Cromwell  aays.  As  soon  as  we  entered  our  little  vessel,  and  1  'd  loolLed  to  master^s 
higgitch  and  mine,  (mine  was  rapt  up  in  a  wery  small  haudchorker,)  as  soon,  I  say,  as  we  en- 
tered our  little  weasel ;  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  waivs,  black  and  frothy,  like  flresh-drawn  porter, 
»<iaahin*  against  the  ribbs  of  our  gaUiant  bark ;  the  keal,  like  a  wedge,  a-splittink  tho  billoes  in 
two:  the  aaila  a-flappink  in  tho  hair :  the  standard  of  Hengland  floatin*  at  the  mask-heid ;  the 
newaxtl  R-gittin'  rcaay  the  basins  and  things ;  the  capting  proudly  troadin*  the  deck,  and  ^vin' 
orders  to  the  sailers;  the  white  rox  of  Albany  and  the  bathin'-masheens  diMppearin*  in  the 
diatans  —  then,  Ikem  I  fbit,  for  the  first  time,  the  mite,  the  mad^sty  of  xistenoe  I  *  Ykllow- 
n.csB,  my  boy,*  says  I,  in  a  dialog  with  myself,  *  your  life  is  about  to  commence ;  your  carear, 
m  a  man.  dates  (jrom  your  entrans  on  board  this  poclcit  t    Forgit  what*8  past ;  throw  off  your 

Inky  clerk'i  Jacket—  throw  up  your * 

«■•••  •  •  •  •  • 

*Here,  I  reddect,  I  was  obleeged  to  stopp.  A  ABelinto  in  the  tavt  place  singlar,  in  the  next 
p  lace  p^nefnl,  and  at  last  compleatly  overpowerink,  had  come  upon  roe  while  I  was  a-makin* 
the  abuff  speech,  and  I  now  found  myseLr  in  a  sityouation  which  Delixy  for  Bids  to  dixcribe. 
SniBa  to  say,  that  now  I  discovered  what  Basins  was  made  for  ;  that  for  many,  many  hours  I 
Iqr  in  a  hagony  of  exostion,  dead  to  all  intence  and  porpuses ;  the  rain  patterink  in  my  face,  th« 
■dien  »-tramplink  oyer  my  body  ~  the  panes  of  purgertory  goiu*  on  inside  ! ' 

• 

•  Yci73»o  Knick.'  has  just  come  in,  *  in  the  gloaming,'  to  tell  us  what  a  delightful 
acaaoD  he  has  spent  to-day  at  the  Annual  Pie-Nic  of  the  *  Church  of  Our  Saviour 
of  Brooklyn,  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farley  is  pastor.  The  festival  was  celebrated 
in  the  qwdons  grounds  of  the  late  Samuel  Judd,  at  the  *  west  end'  of  the  village,* 
ppA  gave  the  completest  satisfaction  to  the  six  or  seven  himdred  persons,  inclusive  of 
the  '  little  people,*  who  were  present  *  There  was  singing  by  the  children ;  there  were 
admirable  and  effective  addresses  by  Rev.  Mr.  Faslkt,  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood,  Hoa  John 
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A.  Kino,  and  others ;  there  was  instrumental  music,  abundant  and  of  the  best;  there 
was  ball-play  on  the  fresh  greenswardf  in  which  *  children  of  larger  growth'  partook 
with  the  happy  juveniles ;  and  of  *  creature-comforts'  there  was  a  superfluity  of  lux- 
ury, both  in  quantity  and  kind.    Ah !  boy,  would  that  in  our  day  innocent  enjoyment 
had  sometimes  been  associate  with  the  *  human'  relaxations  of  our  religious  teach- 
ers I    .    .    .    Wx  have  received  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Loomis,  Guiswold  axd 
CoMPANT,  Number  283  Broadway,  the  first  number  of  an  imperial  quarto  work,  of 
rare  excellence,  entitled  *  The  Parthenon^    It  contains  original  characteristic  papers 
by  living  American  writers,  illustrated  by  the  practised  and  aocomphshed  pencils  of 
Darlxt,  Billings,  Walon,  Wade,  Cboom,  Kirk,  and  other  the  like  artists.    We  fully 
endorse  the  praise  of  a  contemporary,  who  remarks,  that  '  The  Parthenon*  is  one  of 
the  most  beautifully  illustrated  serials  ever  issued  in  this  country.    The  first  number, 
now  before  us,  contains  articles  from  the  pens  of  Cooper,  Mrs.  Sigournet,  Miss  Hah* 
NAH  F.  Gould,  Duoanne,  and  Wallace,  illustrated  by  more  than  twenty  engravings 
on  wood,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art    The  work  is  intended  to  embrace 
original  contributions  from  every  American  author  of  note,  and  will  be  embellished 
with  more  than  two  hundred  engravings,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  upward  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars.    The  paper  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the  typographical  appear- 
ance of  the  specimen-number  is  equal  perhaps  to  that  of  any  work  ever  issued  from 
the  American  press^    The  entire  series  will  consist  of  twelve  parts,  of  forty  pages 
each,  on  calendered  paper,  manufactured  expressly  for  the  work.    The  publishers  say 
in  their  prospectus,  that  they  aim  at  the  production  of  a  work  which  shall  surpass 
any  heretofore  put  to  press  in  this  country,  and  they  certainly  commence  with  a  num- 
ber which  indicates  a  determination  to  fulfil  this  bold  promise.  A  magnificent  frontis- 
piece and  title-page  are  in  preparation  for  the  volume  when  complete.  *  The  Parthe- 
non' is  to  be  sold  at  one  dollar  per  number,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  cheap  publication 
at  that  price.   .    .    .    Not  a  few  of  our  modem  bardlings  would  do  far  more  toward 
achieving  a  poetical  reputation  by  collating  than  by  *  composing.'    We  subjoin  a  spe- 
cimen for  their  guidance : 

*  *T  Is  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
Surrey  mankind  fh>m  Lapland  to  Peru ; 
How  oft  by  sinners  shall  thy  courts  be  trod. 
An  honest  man  *8  the  noblest  work  of  God  !' 

You  are  an  Ajcerican,  reader,  are  you  not  ?  If  you  are,  would  n't  you  like  to 
read,  just  at  this  recurring  period  of  the  anniversary  of  our  *  Sabbath-Day  of  Free 
dom,'  tn  accoimt  of  the  reception  of  the  first  American  Minister  from  the  *  Rebel 
Colonics,'  at  the  English  court  ?  *  If  so,  then  why  not  ?'  In  June,  1786,  Joux  Ai>- 
AMS,  the  first  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  I/30- 
don,  had  his  introductory  audience  with  King  Qeorqe  the  Third.  An  event  so  ex- 
traordinary, with  circumstances  so  novel  to  us  in  America,  led  Mr.  Adams  to  narrate 
the  particulars,  in  a  letter  to  an  intimate  firiend,  which  was  kept  private  till  after  bis 
death.    It  ran  thus : 

*  At  one  o^cIock  on  Wednesday,  the  first  of  June,  the  master  of  ceremonies  called  at  my  housst 
and  went  with  mo  to  the  Secretary  of  Staters  office^  in  Cieaveland  row,  where  the  Makquis  or  Car- 
MARTUKN  received  me,  and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  FRA«BR.hl§under-«ecpetary,who  had  beeD,a8 
h!«  lordship  snid,  uninterruptedly  in  that  office,  through  all  the  changea  in  administrations  ftw 
thirty  years,  having  first  been  appointed  by  the  Earl  or  Holdbrnbss.  . ,  .  « 

*  AOer  a  short  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  importing  my  eflbcts  from  Holland,  which  Mr. 
Frazikr  himnelf  Introduced,  Ix)RD  Carmarthrn  invited  me  to  go  with  him  in  his  coach  to 
court.  When  we  arrived  in  the  ante-chamber,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  introduced  him  tiM 
attended  me  while  the  Secretarj'  of  State  went  to  take  the  commands  of  the  Kiwo.  While  I  stood 
in  this  place,  where  it  seems  all  ministers  stand  upon  auch  occasions,  always  attended  by  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  the  room  was  venr  full  of  ministers  of  state,  bishops,  and  all  other  sorts 
of  courtiers,  as  well  as  the  next  room,  which  is  the  Kino's  bed-chamber.  You  mav  well  suppose 
I  was  the  focus  of  all  eyes.  I  was  relieved,  however,  (h>m  the  embarrassment  of  ft,  by  the  sw»> 
dish  and  Dutch  ministers,  who  came  to  me  and  entertained  me  with  a  very  agreeable  oonversR> 
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thm  during  the  whole  time.  Some  other  gentlemen,  whom  I  had  seen  before,  came  to  make 
r  compliments  too,  until  the  Marquis  or  Carmartubn  returned,  and  desired  me  to  go  with 
to  his  Uaieatj.  I  went  with  his  lordship  through  the  levee  room  into  the  king^sdoeet.  The 
_  _r  was  shut,  and  I  was  left  with  hia  Mi^esty  and  the  Secretary  of  State  alone.  I  made  the 
thne  Tererenoes ;  one  at  the  door,  another  about  hair  way,  and  another  before  the  presence,  ao- 
eotdiflc  to  the  usage  established  at  this,  and  all  the  northern  courts  of  Europe,  and  then  addreaed 
mjtiuto  hia  M^esty  in  the  following  words : 

•  •  SxBB :  The  United  States  have  appointed  me  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  your  Majesty,  and 
Ihvc  dtreeted  me  to  deliver  to  your  Nlajesty  this  letter,  wbich  coutaius  the  evidence  or  it.  It  is 
tai  obedieiice  to  their  express  commands,  that  I  have  the  honor  to  assure  your  Majesty  of  their 
vnalmoas  dispoaition  aod  desire  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  and  liberal  intercourse  between 
l«wr  Uaitmj^  snlijeeta  and  their  citizens,  and  of  their  best  wishes  for  your  Majesty's  health  and 
faumtneea,  and  for  that  of  your  family. 

rfhe  appointment  of  a  Minister  flrom  the  United  States  to  jour  Mi^sty^s  court  will  form  an 
~  in  tne  hktory  of  England  and  America.  I  think  myself  more  fortunate  than  all  my  fellow 
„»,  in  having  the  distinguished  honor  to  be  the  first  to  stand  in  your  Mii^esty*s  royal  pres- 
to ft  diplomwc  character ;  and  I  shall  esteem  myself  the  happiest  of  men  if  1  can  be  instni- 

lal  in  reoommending  my  country  more  and  more  to  your  Majesty's  royal  benevolt-nce,  and 

of  rertorlng  an  entire  esteem,  confidence,  and  affection ;  or,  in  better  words,  *  the  good  nature 
lad  the  good  <M  humor,  between  people,  who,  though  separated  by  an  ocean,  and  under  difR^r- 
«t  gOTemment,  have  the  same  language,  a  similar  religion,  a  kindred  blood.  I  beg  your  M»- 
jgitjli  permisaion  to  add,  that  although  I  have  semetimes  before  been  instructed  by  my  coun- 
Ujy  tt  was  never  in  my  whole  life  in  a  manner  so  agreeable  to  myself.' 

Hie  KiMo  listened  to  every  word  1  said,  with  dignity  it  is  true,  but  with  apparent  emotion. 
Whether  it  waa  my  visible  agitation,  for  I  felt  more  than  I  could  express,  that  touched  him,  I 
CHUMt  aay ;  but  he  was  much  affected,  and  answered  me  with  more  tremor  than  i  had  spoken 
with,  and  said : 

'  *8ir:  The  circumstances  of  this  audience  are  so  extraordinaiy,  the  language  you  have  now 
haid  to  so  extremely  proper,  and  the  feelings  you  have  discovered  are  so  Justly  adapted  to  the  oo- 
cadoD,  that  I  must  say,  that  I  not  onlv  receive  with  pleasure  the  assurance  of  the  Iriundly  dispo- 
MoD  of  the  United  States,  but  that  I  am  glad  the  choice  has  fHUen  upon  you  to  be  their  mliii»> 
tar.  I  wish  you.  Sir,  to  believe,  and  that  it  may  be  understood  in  America,  that  I  have  done 
Mthing  in  the  late  contest  but  what  i  thought  myself  indispenrably  bound  to  do,  by  the  duty 
wUehi  owe  to  my  people.  I  will  be  fhink  with  you.  I  was  the  last  to  conform  to  the  separa- 
Ihm ;  bat  the  sepantioo  having  been  made,  and  having  become  inevitable,  I  have  always  said, 
aa  I  now  say,  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  meet  the  fViendHhip  uf  the  United  Statea  as  an  indopend- 
wt  powc»r.  The  moment  I  see'such  sentiments  and  language  as  yours  prevail,  that  moment  I 
risul  say,  Let  tho  circamstauces  of  language,  religion,  and  blood  have  their  natural  and  full  ef- 


*I  dare  not  say  that  these  were  the  Kinoes  precise  words  ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  t  may 
nre,  in  aome  particulars,  mistaken  his  meaning ;  for  although  his  pronunciation  is  as  distinct 
i  I  ever  heard ,  he  hesitated  sometimes  l>ctweeu  members  of  the  same  period.  He  was,  indeed, 
mdtk  aflbctad,  and  1  was  not  less  so,  and  therefore  I  cannot  be  certain  that  I  was  so  attentive, 
heard  ao  dearly,  and  understood  so  perfectly,  as  to  be  confident  of  all  his  words,  or  sense ;  and 
think  that  all  which  he  said  ti)  me  Fhould.  at  present,  bo  kept  secret  in  America,  except  his  Mar 

trttj  iHT  his  Secretary  of  State  should  Judge  proper  to  report  it.    This  I  do  say,  that  the  foregoing 
I  hia  MaJeaty'a  meanUig,  as  I  then  understood  it,  and  his  own  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect 
them. 

*Tha  Kino  then  asked  me  whether  I  came  last  from  France,  and  upon  my  answering  in  the  af« 
ftmatJTe,  he  put  on  an  air  of  familiarity,  aud  smiling,  or  rather  laughing,  said :  *  There  is  an 
ofdnion  among  some  people  that  you  are  not  the  most  attached  of  all  your  countrymen  to  the 
■anners  of  France.*  I  was  surprised  at  this,  becaut>e  I  thought  it  an  indiscretion,  aud  a  descent 
flpom  bta  dignity.  I  was  a  little  embarrassed,  but  detormiucd  not  to  deny  the  truth  on  the  one 
httid,  nor  lead  him  to  infer  firom  it  any  attachment  to  England  on  the  other.  I  threw  off  as  much 
gravity  aa  I  could,  and  assumed  an  air  of  gaiety,  and  a  tone  of  decision,  as  ftur  as  was  decorous, 
and  aud :  *  That  opinion.  Sir.  is  n  >t  mistaken :  I  must  avow  to  your  Majesty,  I  have  no  attachment 
bat  to  my  own  country.'  The  Kino  replied  as  quick  as  lightning,  *  An  honest  man  will  never 
have  anv  other.* 

'The  Kiito  then  said  a  word  or  two  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  being  between  them  I  did 
Bot  hear,  and  then  turned  round  and  bowed  to  me,  as  is  customary  with  all  kings  and  princes 
when  they  give  the  signal  to  retire.  I  retreated,  stepiiing  backward,  as  is  the  etiquette ;  and 
mtfc*T'g  my  last  reverence  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  I  went  away.  The  master  of  the  cer«- 
mouiea  Joined  me  at  the  moment  of  coming  out  of  the  King's  closet,  and  accompanied  me 
throogh  all  the  apartments  down  to  my  carriage.* 

It  would  have  made  good  old  Elias  Hicks  himself  laugh  od  '  First-day '  to  hear 
onr  friend  Bbard,  the  distinguished  western  artist,  mention  the  delivery  of  a  conun- 
dram  which  he  once  heard  in  this  state.  A  tall,  red-haired,  *  scrio-dubious  *  sort  of 
orei^grown  boj,  who  was  *  designed  for  the  ministry,'  and  had  ji^t  obtained  hia 
'  paidmieiit'  from  an  eastern  college,  was  called  upon,  at  a  parting  supper,  to  '  make 
a  ffpe«cfa.'  He  excused  himself  by  saying,  '  I  don't  know  any  speech  that  I  can 
mj  neow.'  He  was  asked  for  a  song.  *  No,  he  never  emtld  sing ;  feound  thcU  out 
wben  be  first  went  to  singin'-school'  However,  being  hard  pressed  for  '  something,* 
he  Mid,  lookiDg  at  and  twistiDg  bashfully  hid  long  freckled  fingers, '  I  can  tell  a 
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coQundrum  that  I  made  myself  last  week.    It  come  to  me  first  one  night  when  I 

was  abed,  and  I  made  it  out  next  day,  and  wrote  it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper.    I 

got  it  here,  neow.'    So  saying,  he  took  from  his  waiscoat-pocket  a  slip  of  paper,  and 

read :  *  What  village  in  'York  state  is  the  same  name  as  the  Promised  Land  V  There  was 

some  *  guessing,'  but  at  last  it  was  *  given  up,'  and  a  '  solution  requested:* '  Canan- 

daigua  P  at  length  expounded  the  proposer.    But  the  company  were  still  as  much  in 

the  dark  as  ever : '  Canandaigua !'  exclaimed  a  dozen  in  a  breath ;  *  why  —  how — where 

is  there  any  resemblance  to  the  *  Promised  Land !'    Can't  see  the  sligfatest'  *  Why, 

you  see,'  said  the  conundnmi-maker,  *  this  \s  the  way  on't ;  ye5u  must  divide  the 

word,  and  instead  of  C7an-an  you  must  say  Ca-nan,'  and  throw  the  '  daigna '  away  1 

Canaan  was  the  '  Promised  Land,'  see !'    A  resistless  and  united  guffiiw  followed  this 

*  forced  construction,'  which  the  expounder  mistook  for  admiration.    '  Aint  it  a  fu'st- 

rate  oonimdrum  ?'  said  he,  with  a  visible  chuckle,  that  only  increased  the  obstrepor- 

ous  cachinnatioa     We  should'nt  like  to  look  at  so  bright  an  intellectual  luminary  as 

this,  except  through  a  piece  of  smoked  glass.    .    .    .    Well  do  we  *  know  to  feel  * 

(well  did  we  know  to  feel,  rather)  the  *  home-feeling '  which  *  M.  P.'  describes  so 

well,  in  his  ^Reminiseenees  of  the  Pott,*    And  although  they  have  passed  away  who 

*made'  home  ^ Home*  still, 

*  Still  in  our  thoughts  Homb's  sainted  image  glows, 
Here  blue  the  hearens  there — more  blushuig  far  the  roMT 

The  *  Reminiscences*  are  filed  for  early  consideration,  and  most  probably  inser- 
tion.   .    .    .    There  is  a  capital  specimen  of  what  is  termed  *  Catachresis*  in  a 
passage  of  one  of  Southet's  letters.    It  is  the  exordium  of  a  provincial  lawyer's 
speech :  '  This  man,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  walks  into  court  like  a  motionless  statue* 
with  the  doak  of  hypocrisy  in  his  mouth,  and  is  attempting  to  screw  three  laige  oak 
trees  out  of  my  client's  pocket  I    But  we  shall  remove  the  veil,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  and  show  the  cloven  foot  1'    .    .    .    To  *  M.  P.  S.'8 '  request  for  literary  advice,' 
in  connection  with  the  article  he  has  sent  us  for  insertion,  we  answer  in  the  language 
of  one  who  was  qualified  to  advise  in  such  matters :  '  When  I  have  been  asked  the 
question  what  a  young  man  should  do  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  good  style,  my 
answer  has  been  that  he  should  never  think  about  ity  but  say  what  he  has  to  say 
as  perspicuously  as  he  can,  and  as  briefly  as  he  can,  and  then  the  style  will  take  care 
of  itself'    If  we  were  to  write  all  night,  we  could 'nt  make  our  meaning  more  dear 
to  our  new  correspondent    .    .    .    Oua  friends,  the  publishers^  *  here  and  else- 
where,' mui«t '  bear  with  us  yet  a  little.'    Some  of  the  best  books  of  the  season  await 
adequate  notice  at  our  hands,  and  they  shall  receive  it  anon.    Correspondents,  also, 
will  please  pardon  similar  shodK^mings.    Many  articles,  received  during  the  month, 
are  filed  for  insertion.    .    ,    .    We  cordially  commend  to  all  dtizens  and  strangers, 
who  would  spend  an  hour  of  the  highest  gratification,  to  visit  *  Sattlee's  Cosmora- 
ras,'  comer  of  Broadway  and  Tlurt^enth-street    The  new  series,  in  variety,  interest, 
and  characteristic  excellence  of  execution,  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  which 
have  precetled  it     To  see  the^  pictures,  is  to  be  on  the  spot  where  they  were 
painted,  and  look  through  the  very  eyes  of  the  artist  himself.    No  wonder  they  at- 
tract crowds  of  admiring  visitors.    ...    *  Ralph  Seawulf  *  *  got  oflf '  a  pun  the 
other  morning.    We  were  riding  together  toward  Snedeeer's  matchless  road-side 
inn,  aft«r  a  young,  spirited,  and  a  little  restifl^  horse.    *  You  hold  him  too  taut^  said 
*01d  KjncK  ;'  'don't  draw  him  in  so  hard.'    'That's  the  way  be  has  been  taught 
heretofore,'  said  Seawulf,  without  moving  a  musde.    We  rather  think  he  did  n't  see 
the  word-play  himself  until  we  told  him  of  it,  about  an  hour  afterward.    .    .    .    This 
department  is  '  now  adjourned  sine  qua  non  tiU  next  month,'  as  the  preadent  of  a 
ward-meeting  hereabout  said' '  once  on  a  time.' 
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The  spirit  of  the  lofty,  grave  tragedians,  and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Muse,  has  lived  in  the  bosom  of  our  English  bards,  and  may  be  worthily 
incorporated  in  our  noble  English  tongue.  The  lyrics  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Gray,  and  Collins  are  proof  of  this ;  and  not  to  despise 
all  which  is  not  hallowed  by  a  dim  age,  or  is  produced  in  our  disenchanted 
time,  we  would  add  Ion,  that  sweet  tragic  Poem  of  Fate.  The  halls  of 
learning  in  England,  established  on  noble  foundations,  and  promising  to 
remain  lasting  monuments  of  all  which  is  exalted  in  piety  or  refined  in 
letters,  have  been  for  ages  as  a  temple  of  refuge,  and  never  suffered  the 
sacred  fires  to  go  out  upon  their  altare.  With  them.  Language  has  been 
never  dead.  The  correctness  of  the  old  models  ;  the  impetuous  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  the  pureness  of  Isocrates,  the  polished  oratory  of  Tully, 
the  exquisite  felicity  of  Horace,  the  simple  grandeur  of  Homer,  and  the 
sweet  flow  of  Virgil's  muse ;  have  never  ceased  to  be  the  delight  of  lite- 
rary hours  in  the  shadowy  groves  of  their  Academies,  where,  as  in  Plato's 
grove,  the  Attic  bird 

*  Trills  her  iweet  warbled  uotes  the  aummer  long.' 

What  a  host  of  scholars  have  shed  lastro  on  the  halls  which  nourished 
them!  Porson,  Jones,  Parr,  13entley,  lleber,  and  otliers  unknown  to 
fame,  who  have  carried  the  fruits  of  liberal  studies  into  their  dignified 
retirements,  to  embellish  their  walk  of  life,  and  to  be  the  ineffable  charm 
and  solace  of  their  age.  The  educated  Englishman  whose  '  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body '  has  brought  him  to  that  honored  trophy  of  gray  hairs, 
and  to  an  old  ago  sustained  with  grace,  as  it  is  free  from  burden,  as  he 
walks  under  his  ancestral  trees,  is  apt  to  recur  to  his  classical  studies  with 
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an  ever-fresh  delight ;  nor  does  he  think  it  unseemly  to  employ  his  hours 
in  the  construction  of  Latin  verse,  or  to  emulate  the  most  renowned 
Grecians  of  his  time  : 

*  Dolces  moriens  reminlacitur  Argos.' 

Wellesley  is  a  remarkable  example ;  and  a  compilation  of  all  which  such 
men  have  done  in  youth  or  declining  years,  or  in  their  relaxation  from 
severer  studies,  would  be  alike  honorable  to  themselves,  to  their  country, 
and  to  those  noble  systems  of  education  which  make  the  finished  scholar. 
The  influence  of  such  pursuits  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted ;  since  it  is 
evidently  to  develop  correct  taste,  to  exercise  the  judgment,  and  to  bring 
the  whole  mind  to  a  matchless  temper.     But  it  is  the  attentive  study, 
as  well  as  the  transfusion  of  the  spirit  of  old  originals,  which  has  con- 
tributed to  make  English  literature  ^which  we  all  glory  in  and  call  our 
own)  what  it  is ;  which  otherwise,  it  is  certain,  would  have  less  to  boast 
of.     We  might  go  over  the  list  of  authors,  from  the  earliest  formation  of 
a  literature  whose  muster-roll  would  be  more  splendid  than  that  of  the 
army,  as  the  simple  laurels  and  *  own  rewards '  of  letters  are  worthier 
than  blood-red  trophies,  even  though  we  should  mention  the  glory  of 
Marlborough  and  his  well-earned  estates,  and  we  might  mark  how  their 
works,  without  detracting  from  their  originality,  were  begun,  formed,  and 
perfected  on  correct  models :  but  if  we  were  to  exclude  Milton  alone,  the 
whole  catalogue  would  be  but  an  imperfect  scroll.     Yet  even  he,  had  he 
drank  less  deeply  at  pure  fountains,  might  have  fallen  into  the  contin- 
gency which  Gray  presumes  of  some  in  his  famous  Elegy,  who  for  the 
want  of  learning  now  rest  *  mute  and  inglorious '  in  their  sepulchres ;  or 
might  have  shone  in  *  dim  eclipse,'  while  the  fruits  of  his  sublime  resigna- 
tion would  scarcely  have  come  down  to  ils  without  their  copious  grace  of 
classical  illustration,  in  his  noble  verso,  and  equally  noble  prose.     Shak- 
apeare,  whether  his  scholarship  be  doubted  or  not,  too  clearly  reveab  that 
be  had  at  least  tasted  the  sources  of  those  streams  at  which  all  genius 
which  is  heaven-born  is  contented  to  drink.     And  so  we  might  note  the 
influence  of  true  learning  and  scholarship  on  all  which  m  most  lasting  in 
English  literature.     The  turning  of  some  of  our  English  poets  into  Latin 
or  Greek  verse  seems  to  as,  after  all,  not  so  difficult  to  those  bred  in  the 
right  school.     It  is  but  a  natural  transition :  the  giving  up  to  the  hands 
of  the  old  masters  what  was  received  from  them  —  the  return  of  a  spirit 
to  the  gods  which  gave  it. 

We  have,  in  the  work  before  us,  a  monument  of  affection  and  good 
scholarship,  consisting  mainly  of  divers  comjKwitions  in  Latin  verse,  the 
prolusions  or  recreations,  so  to  speak,  of  men  refined  by  a  like  taste,  and 
educated  in  the  same  school:  ^Arundines  Cami;  she  Musarum  Can^ 
tahrigiensium  Lusus  Canori,^  For  these  exorcises,  in  some  instances 
sportings,  of  the  Cambridge  muse,  we  find  the  names  of  such  distinguished 
contributors  as  follow  :  Samuel  Butler,  late  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  Lord 
Lyttleton,  Lord  John  Manners,  Richard  Porson,  Francis  Hodgson,  Arch- 
deacon Wrangham,  Edward  Craven  Haw  trey,  head-master  at  Eton, 
Thomas  Druiy,  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  and  others.  Indeed,  the  editor 
could  have  found  no  lack  of  materials  from  the  labors  of  Porson  and 
some  of  the  early  scholars ;  but  his  chief  labor  seems  to  have  been,  to 
select  from  the  compositions  of  his  friends  who  wrote  elegantly.     We 
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are  sure  that  scholars  vrill  thank  him  for  this  hibor,  and  the  pieces  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  worthy  of  the  chaste  style  of  art  in  which  the  work 
is  produced.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  no  word  might  he  found 
of  questionable  authority,  or  that  there  is  no  phrase  to  which  a  Latin  of 
the  purest  age  might  object.  Some  people  deny  that  it  is  possible  now 
to  write  the  dead  languages  correctly,  or  with  any  certain  precision,  un- 
less we  can  refer  to  an  exact  authority  for  the  meaning  of  every  word. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  not  wantmg  those  who  are  so  puffed-up  and 
vain-glorious  as  to  say  that  the  moderns  can  write  better  Latin  than  did 
die  ancients.  Much  learning  has  made  them  mad  1  But  of  the  speci- 
ineus  before  us,  we  will  say,  without  making  any  pretension  to  be  severely 
critical,  that  on  a  general  perusal,  to  the  eye,  ear,  and  judgment  of  an 
aducated  person,  they  seem  to  be  correct,  while  many  will  doubtless  bear, 
on  the  score  of  Latinity,  a  somewhat  close  scrutiny,  and  others  might  be 
singled  out  for  a  chaste  elegance  which  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  old 
Roman  muse.  At  any  rate,  they  give  evidence  of  efficient  training,  and 
could  be  the  work  of  none  other  than  scholars,  working  by  correct  rules, 
who  understand  the  philosophy  of  the  tongue,  and  apprehend  the  nice 
shades  and  distinctions  of  words  ;  and  who,  if  they  are  sometimes  com- 
pelled by  sheer  necessity  to  invent  phrases  which  ancient  usage  does  not 
sanction,  because  it  did  not  need,  do  it  with  a  just  regard  for  the  genius 
of  the  language,  and  become  themselves  respectable  authority  for  what 
might  otherwise  be  deemed  barbarous.  This  ingenuity  has  in  some 
cases  to  struggle  to  a  hard  triumph,  where  the  power  of  resistance  is 
strong,  and  some  purely  original  genius  resolutely  refuses  to  be  put  into  a 
new  dress.  Here  we  are  willing  to  smile  in  good-nature  at  efforts  which, 
if  they  amount  to  a  failure,  are  at  least  crowned  with  as  much  success  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits ;  nor  can  we  turn  with  offended  dignity 
from  those  comical  portions  of  the  work  to  which  we  chiefly  allude,  which 
might  relax  the  brows  of  the  most  severe  student,  even  while  he  should 
censure  them  as  labor  lost.  Indeed,  we  sometimes  admire  most,  where 
we  have  the  most  to  pardon,  but  observe  the  greater  ingenuity  and  skill. 
We  shall  not  pass  by  these  without  farther  mention,  but  first  will  allude 
to  some  others. 

We  have  said  that  many  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  English  poets  are 
conceived  in  the  full  spirit  of  the  ancients,  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
turned  into  tlie  Latin  or  Greek  idiom,  and  have  a  very  natural  grace  in 
their  new  dress.  Thus  the  Etonians,  proud  of  Gray,  have  made  numerous 
versions  of  his  Elegy.  One  in  Greek,  (not  included  in  this  collection,) 
of  uncommon  elegance,  and  bearing  upon  it  the  seal  of  the  highest  criti- 
cal authority,  is  printed  at  the  end  of  an  edition  of  Aristotle  on  Poetry, 
edited  by  W.  Cooke.  Cantab.  1785.  The  beautiful  stanza,  *The  boast 
of  heraldry,'  etc.,  is  thus  given  ; 

A  x^pif  ivy«v€uiv,  xap^c  V  Ponriki^iSoi  opx^^t 
Aupa  Tvxac,  jf^pvaa^  A<^p<>5iTac  KoAa  ra  &ti>pa, 
JldyB''  ofia  ravra  riBvaxi,  Kai  rivBtv  iiMnriftov  ifJMPf 
'llpinav  K\t  oAwAe,  leai  u\tTO  KOiyov  <(  ASav. 

Matthias  ventures  to  assert  that  neither  Bion  nor  Moschus  ever  ex- 
ceeded this ;  he  thinks  they  never  equalled  it.  Perhaps  not ;  but  while 
it  is  the  highest  testimony  which  could  be  bestowed,  that  the  learned, 
deprecating  the  exclusive  possession  of  so  great  a  gem,  have  attempted  to 
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make  common  to  many  languages  this  really  inimitable  composition,  it  i 
something  which  can  be  bequeathed  to  those  alone  who  read  the  English 
tongue.  It  is  inimitable  for  its  entire  harmony ;  by  which  we  refer  not 
so  much  to  musical  effect,  as  to  the  elements  of  it ;  the  nice  fitting  and 
correspondence  of  every  part  of  its  structure  ;  that  just  combination,  that 
preserved  equality,  which  forbears  as  much  to  rise  above  the  proper  level 
as  to  sink  below,  and  makes  up  a  whole,  perfect  work,  which,  however 
inferior  in  dimensions,  perfectly  satisfies  the  taste,  delights  the  soul,  and 
leaves  it  nothing  to  desire.  Such  is  Gray's  Elegy,  and  imbued  as  it  is 
with  the  calm,  tearful  melancholy  of  the  time  and  place,  will  fill  up  a 
soothing  hour  in  millions  of  hearts  which  have  not  yet  begun  to  beat. 
It  was  a  generous  and  convincing  vindication  of  the  value  of  letters  over 
arms,  pronounced  by  one  on  the  eve  of  a  splendid  morrow,  and  when  his 
own  *  path  of  glory '  had  even  then  arrived  at  *  the  grave.'  As  he  (the 
gallant  Wolfe)  dropped  down  the  river  on  that  critical  night,  and  having 
just  received  a  copy  from  England,  mused  over  its  morality,  and  felt  his 
heart  affected  by  its  solemn  numbers,  he  said  that  all  the  trophies  arms 
could  win  were  not  worthy  to  compare  with  the  laurels  of  its  author.  It 
was  a  htmnane  sentiment,  and  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  his  last 
Bublime  words. 

The  Latin  version  here  given  is  not  so  good  as  the  Greek  to  which  we 
have  alluded ;  it  is  however  creditable,  and  will  bear  a  favorable  com- 
parison with  others ;  for  numerous  writers  have  contended  for  the  honor 
of  turning  it  into  the  Latin  tongue,  and  we  have  before  us  an  illustrated 
edition  of  the  Elegy,  containing  versions  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
and  Italian  —  the  French,  we  will  just  observe,  barely  tolerable.  But 
here  is  something  of  Gray's  which  has  a  very  classical  air,  and  seems  to 
invite  translation,  and  we  annex  the  version  of  it  found  in  the  ^  Arundines : ' 

TO    POESY. 

'  Trbb  the  voice,  the  dance  obey ; 
Tem|>ered  to  thV  warbled  lay, 
0*er  Idalla*s  velvet  groen, 
The  rosy-crowned  I^ves  are  teen 

On  CYTnBRKA.*8  day. 
With  antic  Sports  and  blue-eyed  Pleasures, 
Frisking  light  in  fh)lic  nieasurus; 
Now  pursuing,  now  retreating, 
Now  in  circling  troops  thev  meet ; 
To  brisic  notes  in  cadence  beating, 
Glance  their  roany4winkling  TeeU 
Slow,  melting  strains  their  Queen^s  approach  declare ; 
WhereW  she  turns,  the  (iraces  homage  pay ; 
With  arms  sublime  that  float  upon  the  air, 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way : 
O^er  her  warm  cheek  and  rising  bofom  move 
The  bloom  of  young  Desire  and  purple  light  of  Love.* 

AD    POESIN. 

'Tb  vox,  te  sequitur  chonis, 
Si  quando  liquidum  protuleris  melot. 

Et  quum  Diva  potons  Cypri 
Natalem  Idaliw  concelebrat  diem, 

Tum  vittis  roaeis  Amor, 
Bxultatque  levis  turba  Cupidinum, 

Ludis  Juncta  decentibus ; 
Tum  nudo  viridero  pulsat  humum  pode 

Audax  Letitiv  cohors; 
IncxHlunt,  celeres  mox  revocant  gradus, 

Turmapve  orblbus  invicem 
Ooeumint,  hilares  dum  resonant  modi, 

Concordesve  pedes  micant. 
Adrentum  Vknbris  carmine  laoguido 

Lenli  aigniflffwit  aonl ; 
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En !  quAcnnqne  Jacet  lumina,  Gratise 

Ileirinain  obaeqniu  colunt. 
SublatiH  manibuB  Diva  per  Kthera 

Mollitendit  iter  via; 
Pulcher  purpurcam  vibrat  Amor  facero, 

Laeti  et  flamma  Cuptdinis 
Martls  perque  genus  perque  sinum  mo  vet/ 

In  company  with  this,  we  will  place  Milton's  beautiful  apostroplie  to 
Echo : 

*BwKET  Echo,  swcotoflt  nymph,  that  llv'st  unseen 

Within  thy  afiry  shell. 
By  slow  Meander^s  margent  jrreen. 
And  in  the  violet-i'mbriiidered  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  h«>r  sad  fM)ng  nioumoth  well: 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissls  areY 

Oh!  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  tiowery  cave, 
Toll  me  but  where. 
Sweet  queen  of  parley,  daughter  of  the  sphere  I 

So  may'st  thou  be  iransliited  to  the  mIcics, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven^s  liarmonies/ 

PULCIS    ECUO. 

*  Nymph  A,  qunm  lenl  refluent  is  amno 
Ripa  Mwandri  tenet,  amhiunte 
Aeria  septam  nebula,  uvidique 

Morginis  hcrba :  ^ 

Sive  te  valles  potius  morantur 
Roscidis  pictte  vioii.s  nmorcm 
Quasuum  noctu  Philomela  dulci 

Carmine  luget ; 
Ecqua,  Narcissi  referens  flgurnm 
Visa  le  fratruni  species  duoruui 
Mnvit?  ah  siquH,  Dea,  sub  caverua 

Furta  ri*condis, 
Die  mihi  qua  nunc,  male  te  secuti, 
Florea  tecum  latcant  in  umbra 
Vocis  nrgutip  domina  et  canori 

Filia  ca«ll. 
Sic  et  in  sedcm  redeas  patemam 
Et,  chori  dum  tu  strepilum  noveni 
Almulaus  ruddis,  Kcniinentur  ipsls 

Gaudta  Divis.' 

Beside  the  al)Ove,  we  find  translations  from  Shakspeare,  Cowper, 
Pope,  Goldsmith,  Byron,  Moore,  Tennyson,  and  some  of  the  mint)r  pocbi. 
Perhaps  in  the  range  of  English  poetry,  pieces  better  adaj»ted  to  transla- 
lation  might  be  found  than  some  which  are  here  given,  but  the  selection 
was  to  be  made  from  materials  already  prepan-d.  Here,  in  measured 
hexameters,  is  the  great  bard's  awful  contemplation  of  death : 

*  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obMtructiDii  and  t(»  rot : 

This  8<!nflible  warm  motion  to  bi^come 
A  kneaded  cimi ;  nnd  the  delighted  t«pirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  ri'f*ide 
In  thrilling  ret;ioim  of  thick-ribbed  ice; 
To  be  imprlMontHl  in  the  \iewk'?s  winds. 
And  blown  with  resi'le^s  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world;  or  to  be  wor!»e  than  worst 
Of  those  that  Iu\n1c'>!«  nnd  uncertaui  thoughts 
Imagine  howlini;!  't  is  too  horrible ! 
Thw  weariest  and  nio.nt  loatlu'd  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  nnd  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  naturo,  Ih  a  paradise 
To  what  wo  fear  of  death.' 

*  Attamen  ;  heu  I  qunm  tristo  mnri  I  nee  quo  sit  eundum 
Scire  prius  —  no!«ituin  clnusa  putrescere  in  area ; 
Ateinbrorum  sinti  motus,  alacrenuiue  vignrem 

In  luteam  solvi  molcm  —  ({uam  triMe !  capacem 
Ij»titia»que  Jocique  aniraam  torrcntlbus  uri 
Ignibiu,  But  montii  daudi  glacialis  in  alveo : 
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SuspeiMumTO  dari  ventis,  noctesqne  diettque 
Hue  illuc.  iiiTisa  vi,  turbaotibiu  orbem  ; 
Aut  gravicH^  pati,  quam  quoa  cruciatibtu  actos 
Tartareas  implere  ferls  ululatibos  umbraa. 
Anxia  mens  nominum,  miruin  et  iniseriibile  I  flnxlt, 
Horrendum  I  quodcomque  mali  ferat  «gra  senectus, 
Pauperiesve  dulorve  graviB,  tractieve  catensB, 
Omnia  auae  pomunt  infestam  reddere  vltam, 
Ease  vi'luptates  laetae  Elysiumque  videntur, 
Spectauti  mortem  propo,  ventummquo  timenti.* 

Moore's  verses  about  a  *  tree  or  flower,'  which  seem  so  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful on  a  first  reading,  but  which  have  been  so  bequoted  and  whined 
over  by  boarding-school  misses  and  melancholic  persons,  that,  like  some 
popular  airs  of  the  operas,  we  have  got  weary  of  them,  we  willingly 
peruse  in  the  Latin  version,  by  Mr.  Drury,  the  Editor ;  although  in  truth 
they  present  an  instance  where  language  and  sentiment  are  so  happily 
married,  that,  so  to  speak,  they  cannot  exist  except  in  an  eternal  union. 
You  cannot  bear  away  the  beautiful  spirit,  and  enshrine  it  in  another  form, 
for  the  one  it  occupies  is  already  moulded  by  its  plastic  art,  and  there  it 
finds  its  calm  and  fitting  repose.  The  sorrowful  and  dejected,  suddenly 
meeting  with  the  verses  of  Moore,  would  pore  over  them  with  a  heart-felt, 
tearful  delight,  loving  them  for  a  sympathy  and  mournful  passion,  for 
a  Irue  and  natural  utterance  of  griefe  which  might  seem  exceedingly 
mawkish  in  the  best  prose.  But  with  us  their  frequent  quotation,  (which, 
however,  is  the  surest  mark  of  an  intrinsic  beauty,)  and  self-application 
by  persons  of.  good  appetite  and  fancied  wrongs,  have  brought  about  a 
distaste,  if  that  were  possible,  and  made  us  less  sensible  of  their  great 
beauty,  and  we  present  them  in  their  new  dress,  whether  it  well  fits  or  not : 

8IC    SEMPER. 

*8ic  mihi  de  teneris  spes  infeHciter  annis, 

Et  vota  et  cupidse  et  prveteriere  preoes ! 
Arbtuta  in  sylvis,  in  apricu  flosculus  horto, 

8ub  manibus  perount  omnia  pulchra  meia. 
Si  forte  effiui  mirantem  fulgur  ocelli 

Jam  roe  surpuerat  cara  capella  roilii, 
Cum  Bciret  vocem,  peteret  mea  ba^ia,  mocom 

Luderet ;  ad  certam  mittitur  ilia  necem.* 

The  beautiful  fragment  of  Simonides,  \dpvaxf,  iv  Baiiaxitf  avifAo^,  x.  r.  Xm 
is  thas  translated  : 


^Qi'ANDO  inponaret  sub  trabe  daedala 
Virt  8n>va  ventorum,  et  pelsfci  palus 
ConcuMa  suaderet  timurom, 
Inque  oculis  premeretur  humor, 
Favit  tenellum  Perwea  brachiis, 
Dixitque  Mater :  Me  misoram,  quibus 
(Juris  laboro !  tu  sed  a^neis 
Vectibus  implacidoque  lecto, 
MoUissima  sptas,  stemeris,  et  gravem 
Carpis  soporem :  te  pelaio^  pr«mit 
Cffilique  caligo ;  sed  ip«e 
Immemori  fhieris  quiete ; 


Quantum  capillis  immineant  aquae, 
Quantumque  venli  vis  crepot,  unice 
Securus:  ut  pulcher  nitennque 
Purpureo  recubas  in  ostro  I 
Quod  si  timeres  qutu  mihi  sunt  metu, 
Et  lene  cousilium  imbiberea  mcum, 
Dormi  Juberem ;  dtirmiunto 
Dura  fugse  mala,  dura  ponti. 
Sic  et  benignus  consilium  pater 
Mutet  rcfingciis  in  melius,  neque 
Hwc  nolit  ulciscl,  precando 
Ni  fueritn  nimium  molesta.* 


How  can  any  translation  do  justice  to  the  original  ?  and  we  foar  that 
the  following,  attempted  for  the  English  reader,  is  unworthy  both  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek.    Beside,  several  excellent  English  versions  already  exist : 

DAN'AE. 

'  The  winds  were  shrill,  the  waters  mountain  high, 
The  (higile  barque  was  lifted  on  the  wave, 
And  Danae  poured  her  bitter,  bitter  crjr. 
And  gazed  on  Pkrsbl's  and  the  yawning  grave. 

*  *  My  child,*  she  said,  *  while  billows  toss  our  chest. 
And  chilly  night-winds  rush  across  the  deep, 
In  balmy  sleep  tboa  llett,  as  tA  the  breast. 
Thy  coral  lips  are  amUlng  tbrougb  thy  sleep. 
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'  *Tbe  gentle  moon,  with  a  voluptuous  light, 
1b  up,  and  quivers  on  the  heaving  sea, 
But  in  my  danlc,  ui^oyous  barque,  the  night 
Is  doubly  drear  to  me. 

*'  *  Enwrapt  within  thy  purple  mantle  warm. 

Thou  doet  not  hear  the  billows  booming  wild, 
Thy  clustering  locks  are  sheltered  ftt)m  the  storm, 
BeauUAU  child ! 

*  *  Ah !  couldst  thou  half  th^  mothcr^s  anguish  know. 

Thy  lips,  as  yet  *  unsullied  with  a  tear,* 
With  sympathetic  grief  would  overflow, 
Thy  tranquil  bosom  palpitate  with  fear. 

*  *  Tet,  darling,  sleep !  ye  billows  cease  to  roll  I 

And  ye  wild  winds  that  battle  with  the  main ; 
Te  fiercer  storms  that  rage  within  my  soul. 
When  shall  that  soul  be  lulled  to  peace  again  ¥ ' ' 

Not  to  proceed  any  farther  with  extracts  like  the  above,  we  now  come 
to  the  NugcB,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  or  literary  trifles  and  curiosities, 
interspersed  throughout  the  book  in  such  large  plenty  as  to  give  it  a 
character  of  mirth  very  winning  to  those  who  shrink  from  the  too  severe 
brows  of  scholastic  learning.  Here  is  ample  relief,  and  nuts  to  crack  for 
the  most  sportive  person  who  delights  in  fun : 

'  Quern  jocus  ctrcumvolat.* 

We  had  scarcely  deemed  that  English  scholars  —  and  among  them  we 
refer  to  some  of  the  most  learned,  grave,  and  reverend  seniors  of  the 
land  —  had  expended  their  talents  so  liberally  on  this  field,  and  that  the 
fruits  of  their  classical  studies  would  include  a  class  of  compositions  which 
are  the  charm  of  the  nursery,  and  have  been  most  thoroughly  learned  by 
the  national  heart.  It  is  here  that  tact  and  ingenuity  have  to  work 
around  diflSculties  which  cannot  be  surmounted ;  idioms  and  forms,  of 
expression  of  their  own,  which  can  hardly  be  turned  into  corresponding 
idioms  and  forms  of  expression,  or  in  any  other  than  a  literal  way,  as 
witness  the  following  little  gem,  which  the  reader  will  easily  recognize : 

EEI    DIDULUM. 

*  Hki  didulum  !  atque  iterum  didulum, 
Felisque,  Fidisquel 
Vacca  super  Lunw  cornua  prosiluit : 
NeMio  qua  catulus  risit  dulcedine  ludi ; 
Abstulit  et  turpi  lanx  cochleare  fuga." 

A  few  more  trifles  of  this  sort  may  not  be  rejected  with  disdain  by  the 
learned : 


*  Ba  !  ba!  black  sheep, 

Have  you  any  wool  ? 
Yes,  master,  that  we  have, 

Two  bags  ftUl ; 
One  for  our  master, 

And  one  for  our  dame. 
But  none  for  the  naughty  boy 

That  Uvea  in  the  lane.' 

POOR    ROBIN. 

^Tni  north  wind  doth  blow. 
And  we  shall  have  snow, 
And  what  will  poor  Aobin  do  then. 

Poor  thing  ? 

*  He  ni  sit  in  a  bam, 
And  keep  himself  warm, 
And  hide  his  head  under  his  wing, 

Poor  thing  1 ' 


TRAVIS    PUERI3     QUCD    ACCIDIT. 

'Bis  sal  veto,  ovium  phalanx  nigrorum, 

Lanam  delicias  meas  habetis  Y 
O  quidui  duo  saculos  habemus. 
En,  unura  domiue,  altcrum  roagistro! 
Bed  pravus  puer  est  in  angiportu, 
Kt  pravis  puoris  nihil  feremus." 

RDBECULA. 

'Inorttit  sevus  Boreas,  nivesque 
Jam  per  algontem  glomerantur  auram ; 
Tempore  hoc  tristi  tibi|  cara,  quid,  Rubbcula. 
flet? 

*  Horrco  tu  stramineo  sedebis 
£t  vel  hiberim  giacie  calescens 
Dulce  sub  pennik  caput  usque  tu,RcBBcuLA, 
condee.' 
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LITTLE    BOPEEP. 

*  LiTTLK  BoPKKP  has  iMt  her  i^cep, 

And  does  not  know  where  to  And  them ; 
Let  them  alone,  and  they  MI  soon  come  home, 
And  bring  their  tails  behind  them.' 

THE     MAN    OP    THE8SALY. 

t  The  UK  was  a  man  of  Thessaly, 
And  he  was  wondroxis  wise : 
He  Jumped  into  a  quickset  hedge, 
And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes. 

'And  when  bo  saw  his  eyes  were  out, 

With  all  his  might  and  main 
He  Jumped  into  another  hedge. 
And  scratched  them  in  again.* 


PARVA    BOP^PIA. 

*  Parta  Tagabondos  Bopjkpia  perdidit  agnos, 

Nescia  secreti  quo  latuere  loci ; 
Bellula,  eant,  abeant ;  ad  pascua  nota  redlbimt, 
Et,  reduces,  caudas  post  sua  terga  gerent.' 

VIR    THE8SALICU8 

^Thksbalub  acer  erat  sapiens  pr»  ciyibiia 

unus, 
Qui   mediam  msiluii  spineta  per  horrida 

sepem, 
Effoditque   oculos  sibl   crudelissimua  am- 

bos; 
Cum  vero  effossos  orbes  sine  lumlne  vidit, 
Viribuit  enisum  totis  iUum  altera  sepes 
Accipit,  et  raptos  oculos  cito  reddit  egenti.* 


But  in  trifles  of  the  above  sort,  the  great  Poi-son  outstrips  all  competi- 
tors, and  they  serve,  as  much  as  his  more  serious  labors  in  criticism,  to 
illustrate  his  profound  learning.  The  following  is  admirable  in  all  its 
expressions,  and  is  found  in  the  present  collection,  although  already 
familiar  to  many : 


*TuRKK  children  sliding  on  the  ice. 
All  on  a  HummerV  dny, 
It  so  fell  out  they  all  fell  in. 
The  rest  they  ran  away. 

*  Now  bad  these  children  been  at  school. 

Or  sliding  on  dry  ground. 
Ten  thousand  poundfs  to  one  penny, 
They  had  not  all  been  drowned. 

'  You  parents  that  have  children  dear, 

And  eke  you  that  have  none. 

If  you  will  have  them  safe  abroad. 

Pray  keep  them  safe  at  home.' 


'  Xpv(rraAAoir^rrouf  rptirrvyoi  jc^poi  poac, 
'Ciptf  Oepovv  ^atpoKTCf  (VTap<rotf  iroai, 

'AvavTti  '  cIt'  i^itvyov  oi  AcAci/i/i«Vot. 

*  AAA'  ciircp  ^(rav  fy<ceicAcicr>iei^i  uoxAolc, 
H  iro<rif  okia^auovrti  iv  ('"tp^  wed^, 

Xpvffutv  av  riQikmra  wtpiiocrOai  trraOpMyf 
£i  fitf  fi^po^  rt  Twi'  viuv  (ifw^tro. 

*  AAA*  2i  TOJcei?,  o<jt>tf  fiiv  ovra  Tvyxcivti^ 
'Otrotc  Si  firi,  fiXairnifiar  ivT€Kvov  <nropaSt 
'Hv  ewTvyois  fvxyjirBt  to?  0vpa<^  66ovf 
Tote  iraunv,  ev  a^ii  Iv  Sofion  ^vAd<r<rrTC.* 


We  might  draw  farther  from  this  treasury,  and  are  strongly  tempted 
to  introduce  the  history  of  the  prolific  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe. 
But  ohcyjam  satis!  We  are  contented,  in  adducing  the  above  tragic 
lines,  to  have  borne  our  testimony  to  the  superior  genius  of  Richard 
PoRSON,  who  stands  first  as  a  Hellenist,  not  even  excepting  Bentley,  by 
whose  side  he  sleeps  in  Trinity.  What  a  natural  aspect  have  these 
vei-scs  to  any  one  accustomed  to  the  Greek  Drama.  Many  persons  of 
considerable  learning  make  awkward  attempts  at  composition,  and  for  the 
want  of  training,  with  as  poor  success  as  tiiose  who  enter  into  the  palaestra 
with  unelastic  limbs.  They  are  as  stift*  and  unnatural,  sometimes  as 
ridiculous,  as  those  who,  with  no  inbred  sense  of  the  propriety  of  things, 
adjust  their  outward  manners  to  a  set  of  fixed  and  unyielding  rules.  No 
doubt  their  prefaces  and  learned  theses  are  unexceptionable  in  minutiae, 
and  betray  even  an  intense  scholai-ship  which  leaves  little  room  for  verbal 
criticism.  Their  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  bring  together  from  all  quar- 
ters a  great  number  of  detached  and  idiomatic  phrases,  and  having  shaken 
them  together,  as  the  old  hero  did  the  lots  in  the  bottom  of  the  helmet, 
to  draw  them  forth  into  an  artificial  patchwork  of  learned  sentences.  It 
is  not  that  they  sit  down  to  write  from  the  fulness  of  their  minds,  and 
with  a  native  ease ;  but  they  are  like  those  who  have  the  squares  and 
pieces  of  the  ivory  puzzle  before  them,  and  fit  them  together  as  they  best 
can,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  some  regular  figure.  They  have 
certain  peculiar  terms  which  must  be  lugged  in  at  all  hazards.  Here 
non  duhito  quin^  or  qucc  cum  ita  sinty  herald  in  some  sentence  of  more 
than  Ciceronian  elegance ;  then  you  recognize  the  omnis  homines,  the 
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antiquity,  and  affected  brevity  of  Sallust,  with  an  abundance  of  turn  turns, 
and  every  sort  of  correct  structure  formed  in  the  most  approved  rules  of 
Cbombie's  Gymnasium,  or  Eleganti^  Latins.  A  vengeance  on  the 
audacious  critic,  who  takes  upon  him  to  demur  at  any  part  or  parcel  of 
what  has  been  culled  from  such  undoubted  sources !  They  fly  to  the 
rescue  with  the  terrible  aspect  of  those  who  have  justice  on  their  side,  and 
exhibit  a  malicious  pleasure,  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  caught  in  his  own 
snare.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  they  overshoot  the  mark  —  they  are 
Buper-elegant — they  out-Cicero  Cicero ;  in  short,  they  do  not  know  how 
to  write  Latin ;  they  are  mere  slavish  imitators,  and  want  the  taste, 
training,  and  sort  of  knowledge,  to  strike  out  boldly  into  a  style  of  their 
own,  to  invent  where  invention  may  be  necessary,  yet  all  after  a  strict 
analogy,  and  in  accordance  with  the  true  genius  of  the  tongue.  These 
remarks  might  be  easily  illustrated  by  appropriate  exam}>les,  if  it  would 
serve  any  purpose  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  those  who  are  too  happy  in 
contemplating  their  own  works,  which  they  seem  to  imagine  that  some 
old  genius  has  invested  with  a  great  part  of  its  own  grace : 


*quaB  Vkxus 


Quintft  parte  sui  Dcctaris  imbuit.' 

We  have  yet  to  allude  to  a  hardly  legitimate  brancli  of  composition, 
forming  the  tliird  part  of  the  *  Arundines,'  the  imitations  of  the  rhymes 
commonly  called  monkish.  Rhyme,  as  Miller  calls  it,  is  a  modem  bond- 
age, but  the  attempt  to  discard  it,  by  himself  and  others,  and  to  establish 
English  poetry  on  the  foundation  of  quantity  and  measure,  is  something 
which  the  structure  of  the  language  scarce  encourages,  or  indeed  admits. 
"We  want  the  musical  chime,  to  make  up  for  other  deficiencies  in  point 
of  harmony ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  rhetoricians,  think  that  it  is  consistent 
even  with  the  sublime  in  writing.  A  few  have  succeeded  in  blank  verse ; 
but  especially  the  attempts  sometimes  made  to  manufacture  English  hex- 
ameters are  not  good,  and  had  better  be  abandoned.  They  are  forced, 
barbarous,  and  contrary  to  nature,  and  can  give  the  ear  no  delight.  But 
however  indispensable  to  modern  language,  rhyme  can  add  nothing  to 
the  satisfactory  melody  of  Greek  or  Latin  verse,  whose  fixed  quantities 
and  sonorous  sounds  confer  a  high  advantage  on  the  poet.  It  was 
scarce  thought  of  by  the  ancient^  although  certain  similar  endings,  the 
ofiototfUvtM  of  the  Greek  orators,  are  spok(m  of  as  a  sort  of  authority. 
There  are  no  rhymes  in  Latin  until  some  time  after  the  language  began 
to  decline  ;  when  in  several  ages  it  had  greatly  fallen  from  its  purity,  they 
abc^unded.  We  can  call  some  to  mind  which  do  not  sound  very  monkish. 
Some  of  tlie  religious  rhymes,  however,  considered  merely  as  composi- 
tions, and  unconnected  with  the  music  of  the  cathedral,  are  possessed  of 
great  merit,  as  we  need  scarcely  instance  that  one  in  which  Pergolesi  has 
achieved  a  durable  triumph,  as  also  in  our  own  day  Rossini ;  and  that 
marvellous  blast  of  the  trumpet  in  the  *  Dies  irse : ' 

\TvBA  minim  opnrgens  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionum, 
Cogut  umnes  ante  thronum.* 

A  few  compositions  in  this  kind  are  agreeable  for  their  novelty,  and  to 
show  how  much  tact  and  ingenuity  may  accomplish  with  the  Hmited 
capabilities  of  the  tongue.    But  the  bondage  of  rhyme  in  Latin  will  be 
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very  apt  to  force  the  writer  into  barbarisms  and  vague  expression.    We 
shall,  however,  select  a  few  pieces  from  this  part  of  the  volume  also : 


LITANT    TO    THE    HOLY    SPIRIT. 

*  In  Uie  hour  of  my  dUtress, 
When  temptationB  sore  opprets, 
And  when  I  mj  Bint  confees. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  1 

*  When  I  Ue  within  mv  bed, 
Sick  in  heart  and  sick  in  head, 
And  with  doubts  discomfited. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

*  When  the  house  doth  sigh  and  weep, 
And  the  world  is  drowned  in  sleep, 
Yet  mine  eves  their  vigils  keep, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

(When  the  passing-bell  doth  toll, 
And  the  fiiries  in  a  shoal 
Ck>me  to  fiigbt  my  parting  soul, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

<  When  the  tapers  all  bum  blue, 
When  the  comforters  are  few, 
And  that  number  more  than  true. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

( When  the  priest  his  last  has  prayed, 
And  I  nod  to  what  is  said, 
'Cause  my  speech  is  now  decayed, 
Sweet  SPIRIT,  comfort  me  I 

*  When  (God  knows)  I  *m  tossed  about, 
Either  with  despair  or  doubt, 

Tet,  before  the  glass  runs  out. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

*  When  the  tempter  me  pursueth 
With  the  sins  of  all  my  youth, 
And  half  damns  me  with  their  truth. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

( When  the  flames  and  hellish  cries 
Fright  my  ears  and  fright  my  eyesy* 
And  all  terrors  me  surprise, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

*  When  the  Judgment  is  revealed, 
And  that  open,  which  was  sealed. 
When  to  thee  1  have  appealed. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me! 


AD    SANCTUM    SPIRITUM. 

*  HoRA  in  calamitatia. 
Cum  tenter  et  prober  satis, 
O I  at  solvar  a  peccatis, 

Solare,  dulcis  Spiritxjb  I 

( Gum  capite  et  corde  aeger 
Miser  intus  lecto  tegar, 
Ne  in  tenebras  reiser, 

Solare,  dulcis  Spiritvs  I 

*  Quando  domus  flet  et  gemit, 
Atque  sopor  mundum  premit. 
Nee  vigiliis  me  demit, 

Solare,  dulcis  Spiritvs  ! 

*  Qunm  campana  sonat  mortem, 
Furiaeque  vim  consortem 
Jungunt,  rapiant  at  fortem, 

Solare,  dulcis  Spiritus  ! 

'  Lampas  ftiscos  dat  dolores. 
Panel  adstant,  qui  dolores 
Levent  —  veri  pauciores  I 
Solare,  dulcis  Spiritus  ! 

*  Cum  sacerdos  summa  dabit 
Verba,  qu»  nutu  probablt 
Caput  hoc,  si  vox  n^abit, 

Solare,  dulcis  Spiritus  I 

*  Cum  hue  illuc  (Dsrs  novit) 
Ferar,  sicut  terror  movit. 
Nee  Stat  sanffuis,  qui  me  fovit, 

Solare,  dulcis  Spiritus  ! 

*  Cum  peccatis  me  Juvents 
Serpens  premit  violentae, 
Vero  heu  I  consentiente, 

Solare,  dulcis  Spiritus  I 

*  Aures  gemitus  obtnndont  I 
Ignes  oculos  conftmdunt  I 
Nervi  sine  te  succumbunt  I 

Solare,  dulcis  Spiritui  ! 

'  En  I  Judicium  declaratur ; 
En !  patet  quod  celabatur ; 
En !  vox  iras  deprecatur, 
Solare,  dulds  Spiritus  ! 


BY    THE    WATERS    OP    BABYLON. 

*  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept. 
When  we  remembered  thee,  O  Sion. 
As  for  our  harps,  we  banged  them  up 
Upon  the  trees  that  are  therein. 
For  they  that  led  us  away  capUve 
Required  of  us  then  a  song, 
And  melody  in  our  heaviness: 
Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Sion. 
How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land? 
If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
Let  my  right  hnnd  forget  her  cunning. 
If  I  do  not  remciuU-r  ihee, 
Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  Uie  roof  of  my  mouth ; 
Yea,  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  in  my  mirth. 
Remember  the  children  of  Edom,  O  Lord, 
In  the  day  of  Jerusalem ;  how  they  said, 
Down  with  it,  down  with  it,  even  to  the  groimd. 
O  daughter  of  Babylon,  wasted  with  misery, 
Yea.  happy  shall  he  be  that  rewardeth  thee 
As  thou  bast  served  us. 
BI«Med  shall  be  be  that  taketh  thy  children 
And  throweth  them  against  the  atonea.' 

PSAIM  OXXZTXI 
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TBOPTEB    ALINES    BABTLONIS. 


*  Proptbr  smnes  Babylonia 

Sedcbamua  lacrymantets 
Templi  saocti  et  Sionis 
Trute  flitum  complorantea; 

*  Et  ad  saliops  propinquaa, 

Conapefgentea  ora  fletu^ 
rractaa  flgebamua  lyraa, 
Plurimo  cum  c^tilatu : 

*  Namque  amabUem  conoentnm 

Exquirebant  yexatoret, 
Jobltomna  ut  recentum 
Intw  cladium  dolores ; 

*  Et  clamabant,  *  Delectentur 

Hostaa  veralbua  divinis !' 
Quomodo  Dci  cantentur 
Garmina  in  peregriuis  ? 

*  Dextra  moveri  negato, 

St  Bionia  obliviacar ; 


Lingua  htpreat  palato, 
Tenipli  si  non  remiii'scar. 

*  Pende  exultationero, 

Dkl's,  Arabum  el  ininos 
Quae  fUderunt,  ut  Sionem 
Convurtebant  in  minis. 

*  Ut  (Vemebant,  ^  Devastate 

Suiymorum  omamentA, 
Et  cum  Boio  adspquate 
Urbis  alta  fUndamenta.' 

*  Felix  erit,  Babylonis 

Nata.  curis  Jam  vexata, 
In  te  die  ultlonis 
Qui  rependet  nostra  feta. 

*  Felix  erit,  qui  inflmtea 

Cum  parentibus  excidet, 
Et  ad  lapides  extantes 
Vitam  fragilem  elldeU* 


On  the  whole,  we  can  mention  no  department  of  the  'Arundines* 
where  the  labor  of  the  editor  has  been  expended  in  vain,  and  we  regard 
the  whole  work  as  honorable  to  English  scholarship  as  it  is  a  luxurious 
monument  of  the  press. 

Perhaps  the  present  may  afford  us  a  seasonable  occasion  to  say  of  our 
own  country  what  may  be  more  in  accordance  with  truth  and  justice  than 
flattering  to  the  national  ear.  We  never  look  over  a  publication  of  the 
kind  just  mentioned,  without  questioning  when,  if  ever,  we  shall  be  blessed 
with  those  excellent  systems  which  shall  be  productive  of  like  fruits; 
when  the  learned  professor  shall  not  be  the  last  source  of  appeal  to  the 
ignorant  many,  but  the  charmed  circle  being  widened  which  cannot  admit 
within  it  the  ignorant  or  profane,  the  good  scholar  may  be  found  in  every 
walk  of  life,  while  a  tone  of  feeling  and  exalted  aim  is  given  to  all  edu- 
cated ranks,  which  shall  be  itself  the  best  vindication  of  letters.  That 
the  standard  of  classical  education  is  lamentably  low  in  this  country,  is  a 
truth  which  will  hardly  be  questioned,  notwithstanding  intelligence  on 
common  topics  is  universal,  under  the  fostering  influence  of  our  institu- 
tions and  laws.  Science,  in  its  application  to  the  useful  arts,  is  pursued 
with  unfailing  energy,  perhaps  to  a  hasty  development  of  our  resources, 
but  for  the  rest,  cui  bono  ?  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  chiming  in  with 
the  remarks  of  certain  insolent  querists,  or  as  depreciating  American 
scholarship,  when  we  know  for  a  certainty  that  there  are  indinduals 
amoni;  us  whose  own  love  of  letters  would  carrv  with  it  a  sufficient  re- 
ward  and  inducement;  that  their  laborious  works  in  classical  criticism 
and  research  are  reprinted  and  circulated  with  every  mark  of  approbation 
as  school-books  in  England ;  that  there  is  scarce  a  department  of  science, 
learning,  or  literature,  in  which  one  or  more  are  not  found  distinguished ; 
and  that  in  nearly  all  of  our  many  colleges  there  are  men  whose  attain- 
ments are  of  the  highest  respectiibility,  although,  as  things  are  now  man- 
aged, it  is  imjiossible  for  them  to  perfect  the  education  of  scholars,  par- 
tially trained,  and  under  modes  as  different  from  one  another  as  the 
states  and  territories  whence  they  come.  So  far,  we  shall  deny  the 
imputation  of  knowing  *  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,'  and  shall  protest 
against  relinquishing  any  of  the  respect  or  merit  which  is  justly  due. 
Some  years  ago  a  stranger,  delighting  in  the  euphonious  name  of  Fijolbr, 
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published  a  superficial  and  trashy  book,  purporting  to  be  his  *  Observa- 
tions '  in  the  United  States  of  Annierica,  wherein  lie  states  that  there  are 
not  only  no  scholars  in  the  land,  but  if  all  the  books  in  the  land  should 
be  collected  together  there  are  not  the  materials  out  of  which  a  scholar 
could  be  made.  Thb  man  came  hither  to  seek  his  own  ends,  which,  it 
seems,  had  never  been  enough  promoted  at  home,  although,  as  he  mod- 
estly observes,  *I  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  acquirements.* 
How  profound  his  acquirements  really  were,  would  be  evident  to  the  most 
casual  reader  from  the  very  wretched  composition  of  his  book.  His 
darling  project  appeared  to  be,  after  gaining  some  preferment,  to  effect 
the  publication  of  what  is  alluded  to  on  almost  every  page  of  his  volume 
as  *  MY  Sanscrit  wofik.'  In  the  way  of  this  there  were,  according  to  his 
account,  several  small  obstacles:  first,  the  necessary  type;  secondly,  a 
publisher  wiUing  to  bestow  on  him  the  princely  reward  of  his  pains ;  and 
lastly,  a  learned  body  of  men  fit  to  appreciate  his  learning.  Pity  that 
he  should  have  brought  his  oriental  merchandise  to  so  bad  a  market, 
after  bearing  it  on  his  asinine  back  so  long !  In  Boston,  which  he  states 
to  be  the  hot-bed  of  Americ  \n  letters,  he  represents  himself  as  magiste- 
rially examining  the  Professors  in  Sanscrit,  and  the  result  was,  that  not 
one  could  say  boo  to  this  goose  of  a  pedant,  so  that  he  soon  found  out 
that  ho  had  *  little  to  fear,'  and  he  despaired  to  find  any  able  to  cope 
with  him.  Perhaps  if  he  had  continued  the  search,  ho  had  succeeded 
better.  We  could  point  him,  without  having  to  seek  long,  to  men, 
modest,  retiring,  well  appreciated  in  their  own  seats  of  learning,  who 
could  come  even  to  an  alternate  contention  in  Sanscrit  with  this  very 
impudent  and  conceited  pedagogue.  The  truth  is,  without  going  back 
into  our  history,  we  can  record  at  present  some  of  the  noblest  examples 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  classical  learning  to  be  found  in  any 
country. 

We  remember  to  have  seen,  some  years  ago,  a  life  of  Washington, 
written  in  very  good  Latin,  by  a  backwoodsman,  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  want  and  discouragement.  The  editor  states,  that  while  residing 
in  the  far  west,  being  desirous  of  pursuing  classical  studies,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  author,  Mr.  Francis  Glass,  who  was  at 
tliat  time  the  presiding  genius  of  a  district  school.  The  account  which 
ho  gives  of  his  introduction  to  him  is  interesting,  and  worthy  to  be 
transcribed : 

*  I  FOUND  him  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  in  a  good  neighborhood  of  thrifty  farmers  who 
had  employed  him  to  iimiruct  their  children,  who  in  general  were  then  acquiring  the  simplest 
rudiments  of  an  English  education.  The  school-house  now  rises  fresh  on  my  memory.  It  sIoikI 
on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  in  a  thick  grove  of  nHtive  oaks,  resembling  more  a  den  for  dru- 
Idical  rites  than  a  temple  of  learning.  The  building  was  a  low  log-cabin,  with  a  cIa|>-board  roof, 
but  inditn^rently  tight.  All  the  light  of  heaven  tound  in  this  cubiu  came  through  apertures 
made  on  each  side  in  the  logs,  and  these  were  covered  with  oiled  paper,  to  keep  out  the  culd 
air,  while  they  admitted  the  dim  ravs.  The  seats  or  benches  were  of  hewn  timbers,  resting  on 
upright  posts  placed  in  the  ground  to  keep  them  fh>m  being  overturned  by  the  mischievous 
urchins  who  sat  on  them.  In  the  centre  was  a  large  stove*  between  which  and  the  back  part  of 
the  building  stood  a  small  desk,  without  lock  or  key,  made  of  rough  plank,  over  which  a  plane 
had  never  passed:  and  behind  this  desk  sat  Professor  Glass  when  I  entered  his  school. 

*  The  moment  he  lenrncd  that  my  intention  was  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  longuaiccs  with  him, 
his  whole  soul  appeared  to  beam  from  his  countenance.  He  commenced  in  a  siruin  which  in 
another  would  huve  seemed  p<Kluiiti&,  but  which  in  fact  was  far  from  being  so  in  him.  The  A>ilow- 
ing  imperfect  sketch,  drawn  entirely  from  memory,  may  wrve  to  give  some  idea  of  his  peculiar 
manner:  '  v\elcome  to  the  I'tirine  of  the  .Muses,  ray  young  friend,  taire!  Xitp«  !  The  temple 
of  the  Delphion  god  wa^  originally  a  laurel  hut,  and  the  Aiuses  deign  to  dwell,  accordiggly,  even 
in  my  rustic  abode.  *  f^on  kutnUrm  domum  fastidiuntf  umhrosamp^  rtpum.^  Hero, loo,  the  winds 
hold  converse.  '•  Euru«,  and  Caurcs,  and  Arobstks  loud ;'  and  the  goddesses  of  the  Castalian 
fountain,  the  daughters  of  the  gtriden-tiaired  AlIfXMOiT^s,  are  sometimes  silent  with  the  lyre, 
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*citkam  taeenUt^  that  they  may  catch  the  sweet  murmurs  of  the  harp  of  ^olus.  Here,  too,  I, 
th«  priest  of  the  Muses,  Musarem  taeeriJot,  sing  to  the  youn(i:  of  either  sex  strains  before 
unheard:  Firginibnt  puerUque  canto.  Plutus,  indeed,  that  blind  old  deity,  is  far  away  ;  and 
far  away  let  him  be,  for  well  has  the  prince  of  comic  poets  styled  him  a  *  filthy,  crooked,  miser- 
able, wrinkled,  bald,  and  toothless  creature,  pwitvra  icvi^b^,  SlBKlov,  pvahv  ftaHivra,  wtlov.^  * 
Such  was  my  first  interview.    It  was  a  display  perfectly  n.iturni,  and  without  the  least  apparent 

eflbrt  on  his  part Glass  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  more  than  a  child.    lie  was 

delicately  fbrmed  in  mind  and  body,  and  shnuik  from  all  coarseness,  as  a  sensitive  plant  fk'om  tha 
rude  touch.  A  eold  or  unfeeling  word  seemed  to  palsy  every  current  of  his  soul,  and  every 
power  of  his  mind ;  but  when  addressed  in  gentle,  confiding  tones,  he  was  eat«y,  communicative, 
full  of  lisrht  and  life.  At  such  hours,  he  poured  out  a  stream  of  cl8.<*sical  knowledge,  as  clear, 
aparkliog,  and  copious  as  ever  flowed  from  the  fountains  of  inspiration  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Husea.  ....  I  had  been  with  him  about  three  months,  when  he  communicated  to  me  his 
long-^berisbed  intention  of  writing  the  life  of  VVasuinoton  in  Latin,  for  the  use  of  schools.  He, 
after  this  time,  often  adverted  tu  the  subject,  with  an  eanie»tnes.M  I  shall  never  forget.    By 

K reels  I  got  something  of  his  history.  He  was  educated  in  Philadelphia.  While  acting  as  an 
itmetor,  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  he  contracted  on  unfortunate  marriage,  in  a  state,  aa 
he  said,  of  partial  insanity :  no  wonder  he  thought  so,  when  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
erile  which  nis  imprudence  hnd  brought  upon  him.  He  did  ail  he  could  for  his  wife  and  rapidly- 
inereasing  family,  but  his  efforts  procured  for  them  but  a  scanty  subsistence. 

*■  With  all  ambition  prostrnlod,  and  with  a  deadly  sickness  at  the  heart,  he  somewhere  in  the 
jear  1817  or  M8  left  Pennsylvania  for  the  west,  and*  settled  in  Miami  county.  From  that  time  to 
the  period  I  became  acquainte<i  with  him,  he  had  pun^ued  tin*  businetM*  ut  school-keeping,  sub> 
Ject  to  the  whims  of  children  and  the  caprices  of  their  parents,  enough  alone  to  disturb  the 
greatest  philosopher.  Kvery  new  change  of  school-district  Ka\ u  G  las»  some  new  cause  of  sufl'er- 
ing,  which  had  an  effect  on  his  health  and  temper.  During  all  the  time  he  had  been  in  the 
veetem  country  he  made  titt?e  or  no  progress  in  bis  contemplated  work.  In  the  drudgery  of  a 
daiJy  Mrhool  he  could  not  think  of  sitting  down  to  such  a  labor.  He  would  often  discover  the 
deeped  sensibility  when  any  allusion  was  made  to  the  deeds  or  fame  of  Washington,  and  his 
owu  eoDteropIationa  on  the  wishes  of  his  heart  seemed  to  break  down  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind,  and  unfit  him  for  the  common  duties  of  life.  Every  day  his  misfortunes  were  making  in- 
niads  upon  his  slender  form,  and  hurrying  him  to  the  grave.  He  viewed  his  situation  without 
dismay,  only  fearing  that  he  should  die  before  he  had  written  the  Life  of  Washinoton.  The 
vinter  had  now  drawn  nearlv  to  a  close ;  still  nothmg  had  been  definitely  arranged  in  reference 

to  the  subject.    He  renewed  it  ogain  and  again From  the  moment  he  learned  my 

deCermlnaiioD  to  meet  his  requirements  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  his  gloom  and  low  spirits 
forsook  him,  and  he  appeared  like  a  now  being. 

*I  now  visited  his  house  for  the  flrst  time.  I  shall  not  attempt  a  description,  nor  do  I  exegge- 
rale  when  I  saj  that  bis  worldly  goods  and  chattels  of  all  descriptions  could  not  havt  been  sold 
for  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars.  Clothing  for  himself  and  family  was  now  ordered,  and  it  the  end 
of  bis  term  arrangements  were  made  for  the  removoJ  of  hinii^-lf  and  Oimily  to  Daydn,  on  the 
Hiami,  sixty  miles  from  Cincinnati,  where  he  immediately  set  about  hi>  work  *  ojmI  err  the  cIos« 
of  the  followini^  winter  the  whole  waa  completed.  At  this  p4;riod  I  paid  him  a  visit,  and 
received  from  him  the  manuscript.  His  request  was  most  earnest  that  tne  result  oi  his  labors 
might  be  published.  I  promised  him  it  should,  and  have  nev«T  se<>n  him  since ;  and  though 
years  have  rolled  around,  I  have  never,  until  the  present  momeuL,  had  leisure  to  attend  to  ita 
publication  or  to  redeem  the  promise  I  had  made  to  its  author.' 

We  think  that  tho  heart  of  the  editor  who  writes  thus  must  visit  him 
with  some  reproaches,  for  when  he  had  tardily  fulfilled  his  word  to  the 
poor  scholar,  it  was  but  raising  a  monument  to  the  dead.     We  have  in 
our  mind  several  examples  equally  sad,  and  could  record  some  hard-won 
noble  triumphs  in  the  same  field ;  but  individual  cases  of  good  scholar- 
ship and  zcni  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  stand  only  in  stronger  relief  amid 
the  general  deficiency.    We  have  many  colleges,  but  they  fail  to  keep  up 
a  succession  of  ripe  scholars.     It  would  be  better  if  all  their  resources 
should  be  concentred  on  a  few  renowned  seats  of  learning,  which  are  all 
the  country  requires.     Honors  and  degrees  would  then  cease  to  be  *  ag 
plenty  as  blackberries,'  instead  of  being  given  at  the  mere  asking  to  men 
notoriously  unworthy  of  them.     Even  those  who  are  trained  for  the 
ieamed  professions  are  urged  on  by  a  precipitate  haste  very  consistent  with 
the  genius  of  the  people,  but  incompatible  with  a  finished  education.     A 
year  or  two  at  the  grammar-school  prepares  them  for  the  college,  from 
which  they  are  discharged,  in  three  or  four  years  at  the  most,  with  it« 
highest  honors,  although  many  are  unable  to  read  their  own  diplomas. 
Whatever  courses  of  study  yet  remain,  are  disposed  of  in  the  same  sum- 
mary way.     How  can  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  when  the  foundations 
3se  BO  slightly  laid,  a  structure  should  fail  to  be  raised  which  is  either  durar 
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ble  or  imposing  ?  Our  primary  schoob  are  numerous,  each  professing  to 
have  its  own  system,  but  we  have  no  uniformity,  no  one  standard,  no  aim 
in  our  education.  A  system  of  drilling,  such  as  prevails  at  Harrow,  in 
England,  is  not  practised  in  this  country.  How  many  of  our  graduated 
youths  could  compose  Latin  verses  such  as  are  found  in  the  ^Arundines  ?  * 
On  the  score  of  quantity  of  words,  we  imagine  that  work  will  bear  a 
pretty  rigid  scrutiny.  Yet  this  particular,  to  transgress  in  which  is  consid- 
ered a  grievous  sin  among  English  scholars,  is  almost  wholly  disregarded 
among  us.  There  are  scarcely  any  scholars  at  our  universities,  who,  as 
regards  quantity^  could  read  a  single  p&ssage  in  an  ancient  author  without 
outrage  to  the  most  unscrupulous  ears.*  We  believe  that  we  are  stating 
nothing  more  than  the  truth  on  this  subject.  We  know  it  from  personal 
observation,  and  regret  that  it  is  so,  only  hoping  that  the  time  may  not  be 
far  distant  when  candor  may  be  enabled  to  render  a  better  verdict  There 
are  too  few  among  us  who  pursue  learning  for  its  own  sake.  But  perhaps 
the  cause  for  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  peculiar  stage  of  advancement  to 
which  we  are  arrived.  The  nation,  as  such,  is  poor,  and  the  whole  energy 
of  tlie  people  is  naturally  bent  on  the  development  of  the  great  resources 
of  the  country,  and,  true  to  their  English  origin,  on  the  promotion  of 
individual  weal.  Arts  and  the  refinement  of  letters  are  secondary,  and 
riches  and  all  luxury  but  the  representatives  of  so  much  mortal  toil. 
Wealth  is  accumulated  first,  and  then,  overflowing,  it  summons  to  its  aid 
the  resources  of  genius,  and  delights  in  the  treasures  of  art  But  until  it 
waves  its  magical  wand,  the  Muses  are  found  in  a  sacred  privacy.  Men 
live  in  their  unadorned  dwellings.  There  are  few  among  them  to  give  the 
language  of  Fancy  utterance,  to  embody  in  enduring  forms  the  delicate 
creations  of  an  old  mythology,  whose  essence  was  a  passion  for  the  Beau- 
tiful, the  very  religion  of  the  Greeks.  Where  shall  we  look  for  the  three 
forms  of  Art,  which  are,  in  fact,  one,  and  may  be  comprised  under  the  name 
oi  Poet?  For  the  marble  and  the  canvas  are  creative,  and  eloquent  as 
*  thoughts  that  breathe,'  or  *  words  that  bum.'  But  as  yet  few  worship  art. 
There  is  no  Claude  to  diffuse  his  delicious  tints  over  the  canvas ;  no  artist  to 
sculpture  the  lovely  Venus  from  the  stone ;  no  genius  to  upheave  the  dome 
which  makes  infinity  comprehensible ;  no  Angelo  to  hang  the  Pantheon  in 
wr.  A  few  ages  pass  away,  and  sordid  gain  has  amiissed  its  treasures, 
when,  sinking  into  its  despised  grave,  it  leaves  the  legacy  of  tears  and  toil 
to  others.  But  a  new  race  has  arisen,  not  bom  to  labor.  Witness  then 
the  transfusion  of  the  gold.  Wealth  speaks  the  word,  and  whatever  we 
choose  to  imagine  is  accomplished.  Nature  and  Art  submit  to  the  alle- 
giance of  Taste.  The  very  fields  are  regulated  in  their  wild  luxuriance, 
and  the  landscape  is  neat  with  culture.  Painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
embellish  the  splendid  cities.  Music  breathes  voluptuously.  The  theatre 
reflects  the  manners  of  the  age,  which  a  higher  education  polishes.  The 
lofty  mansion  bespeaks  pride.  Lines  of  ancestors  are  on  the  walls.  It 
may  be  a  very  museum,  where  Art  has  collected  her  most  precious  gems ; 
every  nook  contains  some  triumph,  and  every  niche  a  master-piece.  The 
humane  letters  indeed  may  flourish  under  every  discouragement    Penury 

*  Columbia.  CoLLKQK,  in  Xew-York,  forms,  as  we  believe,  a  solitary  excepUon  to  the  above 
roinorka. 
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asd  cold  neglect  cannot  make  the  genius  dim  which  straggles  to  shine. 
But  every  congenial  element  must  be  brought  to  bear  to  raise  up  a  body 
of  learned  men,  and  to  make  the  seats  of  learning  rival  those  of  old 
renown.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  as  far  as  possible  correct  what  is  defi- 
denty  and  plant  the  seeds  at  least  of  good  systems,  in  hopes  that  time  shall 
develop  their  fruits,  and  that  the  treasures  which  are  now  attainable  by 
a  few,  may  be  difl^sed  among  the  mimy. 


THE        WIS8AUIC0N. 


▲     KX  UIWXBCX  K  O  >:      vaOM     Tax     POIIT-VOX.XO     or     ▲     VUTAOCR. 


Sweet  Wissahicox  !  dear  romantic  stream ! 
Thy  sight  recalls  my  boyhood's  happy  dream. 
And  from  the  fount  of  Memory  once  more 
I  Quaff  the  freshness  of  those  aays  of  yore ; 
Bnght  days  of  innocence  and  gushing  joy, 
When  Pleasure  smiled  without  the  world's  alloy. 
When  not  a  cloud  obscured  life's  sunny  sky, 
And  Hope,  bright  Hope,  illumed  futurity. 

Twas  then,  with  springy  step  and  laugliing  brow, 
I  sought  thy  shades,  as  olithe  and  gay  as  thou  ; 
'T  was  then  I  loved  to  roam  thy  grassy  side. 
And  view  thy  crystal  waters  downward  glide, 
That  now  run  deeply  through  tlieir  rocky  bed, 
Now  in  one  mirror'd  basin  widely  spread, 
And  now  o'er  babbling  rapids  dance  away. 
Or  dash  o'er  beauteous  folld,  in  dazzling  spray. 

Dear  to  my  heart  was  then  the  varied  scene 

Of  hills  and  rocks,  and  banks  of  smiling  green. 

Of  shady  wood  and  deep  majestic  grove, 

Where  Nature's  works  I  first  began  to  love. 

And  though  all  changed,  thou  stdl  to  me  art  dear, 

For  fond  associations  linger  here ; 

And  as  sweet  Memory  weaves  her  silken  chain, 

I  call  to  mind  those  happy  days  again, 

When  from  thy  stream,  with  thrill  of  pure  delight, 

I  drew  the  perch,  all  writhing,  silvery  oright; 

Launch'd  the  light  skiff  from  off  thy  pebbly  shore. 

And  o'er  thy  mirror'd  bosom  plied  the  oar ; 

Or  on  thy  turf,  in  many  an  artless  play. 

The  gilded  hours,  unnumber'd,  spea  away. 

In  genial  Spring  I  early  sought  thy  shades, 

Roam'd  o'er  thy  hills,  and  wander  d  through  thy  glades ; 

Pluck'd  the  first  flower  with  perfume<I  petals  gay, 

Tliat  oped  its  bosom  to  the  orb  of  day, 

And  paused  to  hear  the  merry  songster's  lays, 

That  welcomed  back  once  more  the  sunny  days: 
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And  oft  I  loved,  at  Summer's  eventide, 
To  come  alone,  and  wander  by  thy  side, 
When  sombre  twilight  shed  faier  mystic  veil 
O'er  wood  and  bower  and  stream,  o'er  hill  and  dale ; 
When  echoing  shouts  along  thy  grassy  shore. 
And  joyous  laughter's  sounds  were  heard  no  more : 
When  tne  blithe  songster  sought  his  airy  nest, 
And  all  the  sounds  of  life  had  sunk  to  rest 

And  when  at  last  dark  Autumn's  hour  drew  near. 
With  change  prophetic  of  the  dying  year, 
I  loved  thy  forest  in  its  coat  of  brown ; 
I  loved  to  view  the  leaf  that  rustled  down. 
To  watch  the  changing  tints  from  day  to  day, 
Till  dreary  Winter  snatch'd  each  charm  away. 
And  e'en  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  breeze. 
That  mournful  sigh'd  among  the  leafless  trees. 

Where'er  around  my  wandering  eyes  are  cast, 
Some  relic  greets  me  of  the  cherish'd  past : 
This  crystal  spring,  fit  emblem  of  the  time 
When  innocence  and  purity  were  mine, 
Siill  gayly  bubbles  from  its  pebbly  bed. 
Though  many  a  long  and  weary  year  has  fled 
Since,  when  a  boy,  upon  its  mossy  brink. 
With  eager  thirst  I  stoop'd  me  down  to  drink. 

Here  is  the  oak,  beneath  whose  spreading  shade. 
In  sportive  pranks  and  artless  games,  I  play'd ! 
Like  some  true  friend,  that  absence  cannot  change, 
Nor  time  nor  distance  in  the  least  estrange, 
It  seems  to  stretch  its  brawny  arms  with  joy, 
To  welcome  back  once  more  the  wandering  boy. 
Still,  still  I  view,  upon  its  rugged  frame. 
The  marks  of  many  a  well-remember'd  name. 
That  youthful  friendship  once  with  ardor  traced. 
But  which  the  hand  of  Time  has  quite  defaced  ; 
And  still  among  its  glossy  leaves  I  hear 
The  breezy  voice  that  charm'd  my  boyish  ear, 
As,  'nenth  its  shade  reposing,  oft  1  lay. 
And  idly  dream'd  the  sultry  hours  away. 

Ah !  even  now,  as  pensive  Memory  strays, 
With  fond  delight,  to  those  long-vanish'd  days, 
Sweet  o'er  my  senses  steals  the  fancied  sound 
Of  youthful  footsteps  from  each  grove  around ; 
While,  on  the  bosom  of  the  evening  breeze, 
Methiuksis  wafted  from  yon  clump  of  trees 
The'shout,  the  laugh,  the  joyous  loud  halloo 
Of  friends  beloved,  that  once  my  boyhood  knew. 
But  ah  I  't  is  fancy  t    Here  again  no  more 
Those  friends  shall  greet  me  as  they  did  of  yore ! 
No  more,  disporting  on  this  smiling  g^reen. 
Shall  we  together  all  again  be  seca 
Relentless  'Hme,  whose  course  no  power  can  stay, 
With  rapid  flight  has  wing'd  our  youth  away ; 
And  on  the  bosom  of  its  mighbr  tide. 
In  all  the  strength  of  manhood,  now  we  glide. 
Far  from  the  pleasures  of  this  quiet  spot. 
Whose  early  iriendBhips  have  been  long  foi^got 
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Changed  art  thou,  Wissahicon  I  since  the  hours 
I  gayly  sported  mid  thy  shady  bowers. 
Then  lovely  Nature  o'er  the  l^eauteous  scene, 
In  cahn  and  solemn  stillness,  reign'd  supreme, 
And  scarce  a  sound  broke  on  the  wakeful  ear, 
Save  wild-bird's  note,  thy  solitude  to  cheer. 
But  now,  the  noisy  mill,  the  hammer's  sound, 
The  axe's  stroke,  from  every  side  resound ; 
Houses  appear  between  the  straggling  trees, 
And  busy  footsteps  float  on  every  breeze. 

And  must  the  lingering  charms  that  still  remain 
Fade  one  by  one  before  Impn>vement's  train  I 
Must  these  long  groves,  these  woods  of  beauteous  oak, 
Bow  down  to  dust  before  the  woodman's  stroke, 
And  every  view  that  warm'd  each  feeling  heart 
Be  sullied  over  by  the  hand  of  Art  ? 
Stay,  stay,  O  man  !  thy  sacrilegious  hand, 
And  blot' not  out  the  beauties  of  the  land ! 

Stay,  if  thou  canst.  Improvement's  ruthless  sway, 

Ere  each  remaining  charm  be  swept  away. 

And  sacred  let  this  cherish'd  spot  remain 

To  Nature's  lovely,  solitary  reign : 

Then  'neath  her  kindly  hand  shall  quickly  fade 

Til'  unsightly  blemishes  that  Art  has  made ; 

Then  in  those  bowers  the  wood-bird's  note  once  more 

Shall  sound  as  sweetlv  as  it  did  of  yore, 

And  artless  childhood  shall  again  be  seen 

In  many  a  pastime  sporting  o'er  thy  green ; 

While  youthful  lovers  in  the  shady  grove 

Shall  breathe  their  vows  of  constancy  and  love. 

Sweet  Wissahicon!  swiftly  fades  the  day. 
And  evening's  shadows  bid  me  haste  away. 
Farewell,  farewell  I  and  should  I  come  no  more, 
To  roam  thy  hills,  or  wander  by  thy  shore, 
Full  oft  to  fancy's  eye  shall  reappear 
These  lovely  haunts,  still  to  this  oosom  dear ; 
And  Memory's  chords  shall  then  responsive  sing 
Of  those  bright  days  when  life  was  in  its  spring. 

And  when  these  eyes  are  dim,  this  hair  is  gray, 
And  life's  brief  hour  is  hastening  swift  away. 
My  lips  shall  say  to  each  inquiring  friend. 
Who  fondly  o'er  this  sinking  form  may  bend : 
*  Oh !  place  my  ashes  by  that  beauteous  stream. 
Where  once  I  roam'd  m  boyhood's  sunny  dream; 
That  on  my  breast  may  rest  the  self-same  sod 
In  those  bright  hourM  I  oft  so  gayly  trod ; 
That  o'er  me  still  may  wave  the  ancient  tree 
Whose  spreading  boughs  so  oft  have  shelter'd  me ; 
Where  many  a  bird,  through  each  succeeding  spring, 
May  tune  its  throat  my  requiem  to  sing. 
And  the  bright  waters,  sweetly  warbling  by, 
Shall  join  to  swell  the  pleasing  symphony.' 

Cmited  StAtfy  Ship  J^arth^CarolinOy  Jipril^  1861.  P..  T    M 
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A    SKETCH     OF     GULF-SERVICE. 
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It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  the  month  of  March;  not  that  cold,  bleak, 
rainy  March,  which  chills  the  bones  of  the  dweller  in  higher  latitudes,  but 
the  March  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  interspersed  indeed  with  icy  *  northers,' 
but  between  them  the  air  is  of  that  delightful  temperature  which  sometimes 
blesses  the  Manhattaner  in  the  latter  part  of  Apnl  and  early  part  of  May ; 
being  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold. 

Our  stately  vessel  was  anchored  off  Tuxpan  river,  about  nine  miles 
from  shore,  under  the  lee  of  the  reef  that  would  defend  it  in  bad  weather 
from  the  force  of  the  sea,  which  during  storms  rolls  in  with  great  violence, 
gathering  strength  as  it  comes  along  the  whole  extended  surface  of  the 
widest  pai  t  of  the  Gulf,  and  wastes  its  fury  in  snow-capped  billows  on  the 
coral  reefe  that  rise  to  arrest  its  progress. 

Old  father  Sol  had  just  shown  his  smiling  head  about  a  handspike 
high  in  the  eastern  horizon,  and  threw  a  golden  streak  of  sunshine  over 
the  waters  that  now  lay  tranquil  as  a  sleeping  infant,  as  if  to  form  a  path- 
way by  which  we  might  pass  from  the  ship  to  the  footstool  of  his  resplen- 
dent majesty.  A  light  breeze  scarce  ruffled  the  face  of  the  ocean,  as  if 
the  zephyr  wished  to  greet  old  Neptune  with  a  morning  kiss ;  but  the 
lazy  fellow  was  so  lovjked  in  slumbers  that  he  scarce  felt  the  chaste 
salute. 

The  officer  of  the  watch  sauntered  up  and  down  the  holy-stoned  deck, 
whose  snowy  whiteness  seemed  almost  insulted  by  the  touch  of  his  neglige 
high-lows.  The  sentry  at  the  captain's  door  reports  six  bells,  and  in  a 
moment  the  echoes  of  the  gun-deck  are  awoke  by  the  measured  sound 
of  the  old  brazen-tongued  time-teller.  'Messenger-boy,  tell  the  boatswain 
to  call  away  the  barge  and  second  cutter.'  *Ay,  ay,  Sir ; '  and  now  are  heard 
the  merry  notes  of  the  pipe  as  it  peals  tlirillingly  on  the  air.  *Away 
there,  barges,  away !  Away  there,  second  cutters,  away ! '  Each  boatswain's 
mate  in  turn,  or  rather  in  tunc,  takes  up  the  burden  of  the  song :  *Away 
there,  barges,  away !  Away  there,  second  cutters,  away!'  Quick  at  the 
word,  the  well-disciplined  crews  fly  to  the  gangway  and  descend  to  their 
respective  boats,  which  have  been  hauled  alongside  the  accommodation- 
ladder  by  their  keepers.  *  Pass  those  arms  into  the  boats ! '  *Ay,  ay. 
Sir ! '  and  a  musket,  cutlass  and  pair  of  pistols  for  each  man  were  handed 
down  the  side. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  all  had  taken  our  seats  in  the  stern-sheets,  armed 
in  like  manner  with  the  men,  save  the  musket,  which  was  exchanged  for 
a  short  carbine  that  loaded  at  the  breech,  and  thus  was  rendered  much 
more  convenient  for  service,  not  needing  the  use  of  the  ramrod  for  sending 
the  charge  home.  *  Shove  off,'  says  the  captain ;  and  now,  the  word 
given,  the  oars,  that  had  been  held  erect  with  their  blades  pointing  to 
heaven,  fell  all  at  once  splashing  into  the  quiet  waters,  and  threw  the 
drops,  rainbow-dyed,  high  into  the  air.     *  Give  way  I '  cries  the  coxswain  ; 
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and  taking  the  time  from  the  Rtroke-oar,  the  sturdy  sailors  sent  us  skim- 
ming along  in  our  course  to  the  shore,  our  Iroat  taking  the  lead.  We 
were  all  so  wrapped  up  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  that  for  some  time  no 
sound  broke  the  silence,  save  the  measured  dip  of  the  oars  as  they  cut 
their  way  into  the  mirrored  clement,  and  sent  the  eddies  spinning  far 
behind  us.  At  length  the  captain  said  softly,  as  if  hesitating  to  inter- 
rupt the  train  of  thought  by  the  noise  of  speaking:  *  Steward,  have  you 
got  every  thing  as  I  directed  V  *  I  believe  I  have.  Sir,'  said  Jose,  as  he 
rummaged  in  his  baskets  to  see  that  all  was  right  in  the  commissariat 
department.  Once  commenced,  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in  a 
light  strain,  as  if  heedless  of  the  coming  day's  work.  About  half  an 
hour  had  passed,  when  a  sound  as  of  distant  thunder  broke  upon  the  ear, 
telling  us  that  the  treacherous  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  at  hand, 
and  a  long  extent  of  foaming  billows  spread  before  us  like  a  huge  marble 
tomb-stone,  to  mark  the  sopulchre  where,  not  long  before,  the  gallant  brig 
Truxtun  had  laid  her  shattered  hulk.  *  In  bow-oar !  Tend  the  lead !  Give 
way,  men,  ^ve  way ;  bend  your  backs !  Mind  your  helm,  coxswain  ! '  And 
away  we  flew  with  lightning-speed  through  the  boiling  cauldron,  lashing 
in  fury  the  sides  of  the  frail  boat,  whose  single  plank  was  all  that  stood 
between  us  and  death.  Now,  like  a  rearing  charger  high  in  air,  the  lifted 
prow  seems  almost  overhead ;  and  again,  as  the  combers  roll  on  in  quick 
succession,  the  stern  points  to  heaven,  while  the  baffled  billow  bears  us 
along  as  if  she  would  dash  us  to  pieces  in  her  course.  *And  a  half  two ! 
deep  two !  quarter  less  two !  half  one ! '  cries  the  leadsman,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Ha !  we  touch  the  ground,  and  every  plank  seems  shivering 
with  terror.  That  coming  wave  will  swamp  us ;  it  is  just  breaking  over 
the  stem :  no,  it  passes  under  us.  *Once  more !  One  strong  pull,  boys ! 
Another ! '  and  away  we  glide  in  safety  along  the  sandy  shores,  leaving 
old  Ocean  far  behind,  gnashing  his  teeth  that  his  prey  has  escaped  him. 

O  long-to-be-remembered  Tuxpan  bar !  Scarce  a  month  had  passed 
after  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  when  on  just  such  a  tranquil  day 
others  were  added  to  thy  list  of  murdered  victims,  numbering  among  them 
one  of  the  noblest  hearts  that  ever  gloried  in  his  country's  honor :  need 
I  say  that  I  mean  the  brave  Pinkney  ?     '  Requicscat  in  pace.' 

Not  far  from  the  bar  in  a  little  bay  floated  the  beautiful  schooner  Tam- 
pioo,  the  stars  and  stripes  hanging  languidly  at  the  peak,  half  opening 
now  and  then,  as  if  extending  their  expectant  arms  to  woo  the  zephyr 
that  played  with  the  lighter  pendant  at  the  mast-head.  The  boarding- 
nettings  were  triced  up  in  the  rigging,  and  the  long  Tom  forward  shone 
glistening  in  the  sunshine  under  the  paternal  caro  of  the  gunner,  with  a 
kind  of  *nunquam  non  paratus'  air,  to  inform  intruders  on  the  premises, 
like  the  *  Beware  of  the  dog,'  that  they  would  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law.  But  we  of  course  were  welcome,  for  the  same  glad  emblem  that  told 
to  what  country  the  *  Tampico '  owed  allegiance,  floated  also  over  our  heads ; 
and  as  we  pulled  alongside,  the  pipe  was  heard  announcing  that  a  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  Navy  was  about  to  honor  the  little  vessel 
with  his  presence,  and  the  side  boys,  with  hat  in  hand,  held  out  the  man- 
ropes  to  assist  the  embodiment  of  naval  power  to  gain  the  deck.  The 
friendly  greetings  over,  we  had  time  to  make  the  happy  discovery  that 
breakfast  was  just  ready  —  happy,  because  we  had  left  our  ship  too  early  to 
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perform  that  pleasing  personal  duty  which  every  man  owes  to  himself; 
and  ere  long  we  were  all  seated  round  the  table  in  the  cabin,  on  which 
stood  luxuries  known  only  in  southern  climes.  Side  by  side  with 
the  white  loaf  was  the  delicious  plantain,  in  its  own  covering  of  golden 
hue,  smoking  from  the  pan.  Oysters  from  the  lagoon,  mullet  from  the 
river,  venison  and  wild  fowl  from  the  surrounding  forest,  with  accompani- 
ments of  fresh-picked  oranges,  bananas,  et  cetera.  Justice  was  of  course 
done  to  the  repast,  for  how  could  we  help  doing  justice  when  invoked  by 
such  enticing  suppliants  ?  But  the  best  of  friends  must  part,  at  least  on 
this  sublunary  globe,  and  so  at  last  we  bade  adieu  to  the  breakfast  table, 
and  lighting  a  fragant  Havana,  regained  the  deck.  Having  had  our  boats' 
crews  called  away,  we  shook  hands  with  our  friends,  more  than  one  of 
whom  offered  his  services  as  a  volunteer;  but  having  already  as  many  as 
we  wanted,  we  shoved  off. 

No  doubt  the  gentle  reader  has  before  this  time  wondered  what  all 
this  is  about,  and  deluded  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  is  going  to  be 
entertained  with  some  tale  of  battle  and  bloodshed,  daring  foray  or  mid- 
night assault ;  but  sorry  as  I  am  to  disappoint  him,  I  must  tell  him,  that 
if  he  has  read  thus  far  with  any  such  expectation,  he  had  better  fling 
down  the  article  in  disgust,  and  vent  his  vexation  in  calling  me  *  humbug.' 

Virgil  writes,  *  Arma  virumque  cano ; '  but  I  do  no  such  thing :  mine  is 
a  more  peaceful,  and  I  thiuk  more  useful  theme,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  which  I  must  for  a  moment  look  back  over  the  past. 

The  time  of  which  I  am  writing  was  during  the  armistice.  The  Rio 
Grande  had  been  passed,  Monterey  had  been  taken,  and  Taylor  had  ad- 
vanced his  victorious  standard  far  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Vera 
Cruz  had  fallen ;  the  stars  and  stripes,  like  Napoleon's  conquering  eagles, 
had  flo\\Ti  over  many  battle-fields ;  and  now  the  old  gridiron,  God  bless  it ! 
hung  peaceful  from  the  flag-staff  in  front  of  the  halls  of  the  Montezuma, 
beneath  whose  roof  Scott  penned  dispatches  to  many  subjugated  cities. 
The  hardly-treated  navy  guarded  the  rock-bound  and  sand-girdled  coast 
Perry's  blue  pendant  floated  from  the  royal-mast-head  of  the  frigate 
Cumberland,  moored  off  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa.  Orders  had  been 
given  by  the  Commodore  for  the  squadron  to  survey  the  coast,  reefi,  har- 
bors and  rivers,  from  Cape  San  Roque  to  Sisal.  In  the  execution  of  these 
orders  we  had  proceeded  to  Tuxpan,  and  after  having  surveyed  the  outer 
reefs  and  roadstead,  were  now  about  to  proceed  up  the  river  for  the  same 
purpose. 

By  the  time  that  we  left  the  vessel,  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens, 
but  a  light  breeze  blowing  down  stream  had  sprung  up  while  we  were  at 
breakfast,  rendering  the  air  just  cool  enough  to  be  delightful,  all  laden  as 
it  was  with  the  perfume  of  the  blossoming  orange-orchards,  over  which 
it  passed  on  its  course  to  the  sea,  pilfering  as  it  went  the  sweets  from  the 
unconscioiLs  flowers  that  knew  not  of  the  theft.  The  joyous  strains  of 
many  warblers,  from  the  mingled  chapperal  and  forest  that  lined  either 
side  of  the  river,  fell  on  the  ear  and  entranced  as  with  their  tuneful  music. 
As  we  rowed  along,  hundreds  of  large  blue  and  white  cranes,  startled  from 
their  reveries  on  our  approach,  bent  their  long  necks  toward  us  as  if  to  gain 
a  nearer  view ;  then  slowly  opening  their  wings,  flew  lazily  away,  but  soon, 
tired  by  the  exertion,  lit  again  on  some  branch  that  overhung  the  water, 
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to  await  our  coming  for  another  removal.  The  more  easily-startled 
scjthe-billed  curlew,  or  rainbow-feathered  wood-duck,  sprang  quickly 
from  their  repast  among  the  sedge  i  at  the  first  sound  of  the  measured  dip 
of  the  oar,  and  flew  toward  the  lily-covered,  sheltered  lagooon.  High 
overhead  was  heard  the  chattering  of  a  flock  of  parrots  we  had  disturbed 
from  a  colloquy  on  a  witliered  tree,  and  seemed  to  fling  back  from  the 
sky  in  unintelligible  words  their  threats  of  angor  at  our  interruption. 
Anon  a  stately  deer  looked  at  us  from  out  his  largo  sleepy  eyes  over  the 
top  of  some  leafy  thicket ;  then,  fearing  the  vicinity  of  that  universally- 
dreaded  creature,  man,  turned  quickly  round  and  darted  fiway  into  the 
depths  of  the  primeval  forest.  Truly,  such  a  scene  of  dreamy  beauty 
never  do  I  expect  to  see  again ;  and  at  the  moment  I  would  fain  have  been 
alone,  for  the  idea  of  companionship  did  not  at  all  harmonize  with  the 
surpassing  sweetness  of  the  hour. 

It  was  not  what  might  be  called  a  scene  of  grandeur,  though  far  in  the 
interior,  to  the  southward,  the  snowy  crest  of  Perote  loomed  misty  and 
dim  in  the  distance,  circled  by  many  smaller  heights  of  the  same  chain 
of  mountains,  over  which  its  lordly  peak  reigns  high  above  his  fellows, 
and  flings  an  envious  look  toward  the  loftier,  crater-crowned  Orizaba. 
The  scenery  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river  would 
be  better  characterized  by  the  term  tranquil,  as  the  country  is  of  a  more 
level  nature  and  covered  with  a  beautiful,  luxuriant  growth  of  forest  and 
flower.  Here  and  there  rich  savannahs,  like  a  verdant  carpet,  stretch  far 
away  on  either  side,  sometimes  bordered  on  the  banks  by  the  white- 
thomed  chapperal,  as  if  to  defend  them  from  all  approach,  often  sloping 
down  gradually  to  the  very  margin  of  the  river,  that  seems  to  kiss  the  rich 
velvet  sward,  and  gives  the  flowers  on  its  borders  lovelier  hues  in  gratitude 
for  its  condescension.  Again  the  forest  trees  spread  out  their  rich  foliage 
over  the  stream,  and  dip  their  branches  into  the  babbling  waters,  as  if 
they  too  desired  to  rest  in  the  embrace  of  the  liquid  element  that  murmurs 
untranslated  secrets  as  it  flows  past  them,  and  hangs  in  glee  round  the 
intruder  clusters  of  pearly  oysters. 

We,  immediately  on  shoving  off  from  the  schooner,  began  to  make 
preparations  for  the  survey,  which  being  rather  singular,  I  think  it  might 
be  well  to  explain  them. 

Each  boat  is  provided  with  sextant,  watch,  and  a  red  flag,  beside 
pencil,  book,  etc.,  for  noting  the  observations. 

One  boat  pulls  ahead,  and  planting  its  flag  in  the  bank,  at  a  con- 
venient distance,  crosses  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  second 
boat  remaining  still  at  the  starting-point.  A  right-angh^d  triangle  is 
thus  constructed,  the  first  boat  forniin<;  the  rijjjht  luvrh,  and  the  second 
boat  and  flac:  the  other  two  ancrles.  Observations  are  then  t*iken  with 
the  sextants,  from  each  boat  to  the  flag,  whereby  the  length  of  two  of  the 
sides  of  the  triangle  is  obtained ;  and  thus,  from  the  well-known  rule, 
two  sides  of  the  triangle  with  the  angle  included  being  known,  the  other 
Is  ascertained.  The  whole  river  is  surveyed  in  like  manner,  by  forming  one 
triangle  after  another.  From  each  of  the  boats  at  every  station,  guns  are 
also  fired,  and  the  length  of  time  being  noted  by  a  well-regulated  watch, 
from  the  seeing  the  flash  to  hearing  the  report,  the  distance  in  a  straight 
line  is  also  very  accurately  found  out,  as  the  speed  at  which  sound  travels  is 
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well  known  ;  so  that  the  number  of  seconds  elapsing  between  the  flash 
and  report  denote  the  number  of  feet  from  one  object  to  the  other. 

But  the  mere  surveying  part  is  in  itself  rather  dry  sport,  so  I  have 
passed  over  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

About  one  oVlock  our  interior  monitors  reminded  us  that  as  there  was 
not  much  chance  of  our  having  any  regular  dinner,  we  had  better  see 
what  apology  might  be  made  for  the  omission ;  so  signalling  the  other  boat 
to  come  alongside,  we  ran  our  bows  in  toward  the  shore,  and  making 
our  boats'  painters  fast  to  a  tree  that  stood  hard  by,  we  began  to  inspect 
our  hampers,  with  a  view  to  the  consumption  of  their  content? ;  after 
having  first  ordered  the  crews  to  take  their  dinners,  which  they  had 
brought  along  with  them. 

Billy  and  I,  who  were  mess-mates,  pulled  out  a  liberal  supply  of  hard 
tack,  salt  pork,  and  ship's  pickles,  with  a  pocket-pistol,  which  I  had  de- 
posited in  one  of  my  monkey-jacket  pockets,  of  course  in  case  of  sickness ; 
for  to  tell  the  truth  the  steerage  mess  was  often  rather  hard  up  on  board 

the  good  ship  M ,  and  sometimes  the  members  of  it  were  obliged  to 

submit  to  rather  indifferent  commons.  From  the  appearance  of  the  other 
boat's  store,  the  ward-room  was  not  in  much  better  condition.  *i\rt7 
desperandum  / '  The  captain's  steward,  Jos6,  noble  fellow,  was  able  to 
make  up  for  all  deficiencies ;  and  the  captain's  invitation  for  all  to  join  our 
forces  together  received  what  would  be  called  in  Congress  a  unanimous 
vote  in  the  affirmative. 

One  by  one,  from  Jose's  magic  basket,  which  seemed  to  have  no  bottom, 
so  bountifully  was  it  filled,  appeared  in  succession,  first  a  splendid  West- 
phalia, then  two  bottles  of  fine  old  London  dock,  next  a  pair  of  roast 
chickens,  and  two  more  bottles  of  Gordon  sherry ;  now  a  boiled  tongue, 
now  an  cnormoa**  loaf  of  soft  tack,  and  numerous  smaller  packages  of 
crackers  and  butter,  cheese  and  anchovy-paste ;  and  then,  last  but  not 
least,  (forgive  me,  ye  friends  of  the  Temperance  Society,  for  making  your 
mouths  water,)  lay  in  the  deptlis  of  the  wicker  receptacle,  side  by  side,  in 
loving  union,  a  half-dozen  of  Barclay  and  Perkins  XXX,  with  six  more 
of  sparkling  Heidsick. 

But,  sad  the  tale,  pride  must  have  a  fall ;  and  poor  Jose,  drawing  out . 
his  head  from  the  hamper,  in  which  for  some  time  past  he  had  been 
almost  entirely  concealed,  exclaimed,  with  a  doleful  face,  almost  crying 
with  vexation,  '  Dio  mio !  we  have  got  no  knives  and  forks ; '  and  on  far- 
ther inspection  but  one  tumbler  was  to  be  found,  and  that,  like  the  Irish 
woman's  tub,  was  no  tumber  at  all,  for  it  was  all  broken  to  pieces. 
'  Mais  n'importe ; '  what  with  borrowing  some  tin  cups  and  sheath-knives 
from  the  men,  as  also  taking  advant^e  of  the  old  adage  that  fingers 
were  made  l^efore  forks,  we  got  along  swimmingly.  What  a  merry  party 
we  made  of  it,  all  seated  round  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  a  large  cracker 
in  one  hand  for  plate,  on  which  was  a  piece  of  ham,  chicken,  or  whatever 
else  might  be  desired  at  the  moment. 

We  had  of  course  left  our  quarter-deck  etiquette  with  our  uniform 
coats  on  board  ship,  and  were  here  *  hail  fellows  well  met,'  as  much  with 

the  captain  as  each  other.     *Mr.  W ,  will  you  have  another  piece  of 

chicken?'  holding  out  the  fowl  by  one  Ipg.  *  Thank  you,'  taking  hold  of 
it  by  the  other,  and  jointing  it  with  the  sheath-knife.     'Jose,  another 
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bottle  of  champagne.'  Pop!  went  a  salvo  of  Bacchus'  own  artillerj, 
scaring  away  a  wise-looking  crane  that  had  been  inspecting  us  hard  by. 

*Mr.  P ,  you  are  nearest;  I  '11  trouble  you  for  another  slice  of  that 

ham.'  *  I  say,  Billy,  if  there  are  any  guerillas  around,  I  hope  they  '11 
have  the  kindness  to  stay  away  till  we  tiuish  our  dinner.'  ^  Here,  Jose, 
pass  these  two  bottles  forward  to  the  men.'  Thus  we  went  on  laughing 
and  joking.  It  was  really  one  of  the  best  dinners  I  ever  eat;  at  least  I 
thought  so  at  the  time. 

'  Gentlemen,'  at  last  said  the  captain,  ^  may  I  have  the  honor  of  offer- 
ing a  sentiment?' 

' Certainly, certainly !  hear,  hear!'  and  all, bottle  in  hand,  'intentique 
era  tenebant' 

*  Absent  friends.' 

Ah !  what  means  this  rising  of  the  heart  almost  in  the  throat  ?  this  tear 
on  the  eye-lid  ?  I  looked  round  among  the  othei-s,  as  they  drank  the 
toast  in  silence,  and  on  more  than  one  weather-beaten  cheek  was  a 
shining  drop.  It  was  not  rain,  for  the  heavens  were  blue  overhead  ;  no, 
it  was  the  voiceless,  yet  speaking  tribute  of  the  sailor  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  far-away  home  and  the  loved  ones  there.  Rich  drop,  priceless 
offering !  and  since  that  time  I  have  paid  the  same  to  more  than  one  -of 
those  who  were  with  me  then,  now  absent  indeed,  on  a  long,  long  jour- 
ney, from  which  will  the}*ever  come  back  ?  A  whispering  spirit  answers, 
'  Never,  never !     You  may  go  to  them,  but  they  cannot  return  to  you.' 

We  spent  an  hour  or  so  at  our  dinner ;  tlien  casting  off  from  the  shore, 
proceeded  with  our  surveying.  We  had  thus  gone  over  about  five  miles, 
when,  on  looking  at  the  watch,  we  found  that  it  was  some  time  past  five 
o'clock;  so  holding  a  council  of  war,  we  determined  to  leave  the  rest  of 
the  work  for  the  next  day,  and  proceed  up  to  a  little  island,  abreast  of  the 
town,  which  is  nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

We  had  determined  on  encamping  here,  deeming  it  imprudent  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  town,  as  we  were  not  very  confident  of  the  good-will  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  as  also  the  men  would  most  likely  get  scattered, 
perhaps  intoxicated,  in  which  case  it  was  more  than  probable  a  quarrel 
would  en.<ue.  Our  plans  having  been  made,  we  turned  our  bows  up 
stream,  along  which  we  had  been  advancing  in  a  zig-zag,  Virginia-fence 
kind  of  fashion  before. 

Side  by  side,  we  pulled  slowly  against  the  current,  having  an  hour  or 
two  of  day-light  yet  left,  and  not  caring  to  fatigue  the  men  more  than 
necessary,  as  they  had  had  rather  a  hard  day's  work  of  it. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  behind'  the  tall  bluff  which  rises  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  where  it  takes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right,  on  the  opj)Osite 
shore,  a  little  below  the  town,  and  gilded  the  jagged  outline  of  the  little, 
dilapidated  fort  that  crowns  its  summit.  This  fort,  when  the  American 
forces  attacked  the  place,  was  in  a  fortified  condition  and  garrisoned  with 
Mexican  troops,  who,  on  the  fii-st  appearance  of  the  vessels,  fired  one 
harmless  siilvo,  which  went  far  over  the  mast-heads,  as  if  to  salute  their 
unwelcome  visitors  ;  then,  without  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  courtesy, 
turned  their  backs  and  ran  away  into  the  country  as  fast  as  their  legs 
could  carry  them  :  whereas,  if  they  had  bravely  defended  their  post, 
which  from  its  position  was  of  great  strength,  commanding  a  very  long 
reach  in  the  river,  the  Americans  might  have  had  a  very  different  tale  to 
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tell ;  and  when  at  last  victorious,  as  no  doubt  they  would  have  been  in  the 
end,  under  any  circumstances,  many  a  mother  would  have  mourned  the 
son  who  fell  at  the  capture  of  Tuxpan. 

The  windows  of  the  town  were  just  beginning  to  show  lights  from 
within  when  we  landed  at  the  island,  which,  from  appearances,  had  been 
in  former  times  of  some  extent,^  but,  being  gradually  worn  away  by  the 
rapid  current,  was  now  nothing  save  a  little  knoll,  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  circumference,  covered  in  part  with  tall,  reedy  grass ;  but  at  the 
lower  end  was  a  square  spot  of  green  turf,  as  if  formed  expressly  for  the 
purpose  to  which  we  intended  to  put  it.  Here  we  hauled  our  boats  to 
^  the  shore,  the  depth  of  water  alongside  the  island  at  this  part  being  so 
great  as  to  allow  them  to  float  with  their  bows  touching  the  bank  ;  and 
driving  into  the  ground  two  boarding- pikes,  of  which  we  had  a  supply, 
we  fastened  our  craft  securely  for  the  night  Some  of  the  men  sot  about 
spreading  the  awnings  over  the  boats,  to  keep  off  the  dew,  so  that  those 
who  wished  might  sleep  under  them ;  others  built  a  fire  alongside  the 
fallen  stump  of  a  tree,  which  must  have  grown  there  formerly  and  been 
of  immense  size,  but  now  lay  with  one  end  in  the  river,  which  no  doubt 
had  been  the  cause  of  its  overthrow,  by  undermining  it,  and  not  content 
with  the  victory  already  obtained,  had  torn  from  the  parent  stem,  one  by 
one,  all  the  green  branches  that  adorned  it,  then  left  it  a  shattered,  shape- 
less trunk,  to  mourn  in  vain  the  loss  of  its  former  beauty ;  the  other  end, 
with  the  huge  roots  projecting  in  all  directions,  like  knotted  snakes,  lay 
on  the  island,  and  looked  like  some  huge  monster,  the  guardian  genius  of 
the  spot 

Night  was  now  advancing  apace,  and  the  twinkling  stars,  one  by  one, 
shone  out  in  the  blue  ether  above  us.  The  men,  supper  over,  were  now, 
some  in  the  boats  and  others  lying  around  the  fire  in  picturesque  atti- 
tudes, sleeping  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day ;  and  as  the  flames  shot  up 
into  the  sky,  they  threw  out  in  bold  rehef  the  reclining  figures  of  the 
tired  sailoi-s  reposing  on  the  cold  ground,  with  their  arms  under  their 
heads  for  pillows  and  monkey -jackets  for  covering,  calmly,  as  if  rocking 
in  their  pendant  hammocks  on  board  ship,  sung  to  sleep  by  old  Ocean's 

lullaby.     The  caj)tiin  and  Lieutenant  D had  brought  their  beds 

along  with  them,  which  had  been  spread  in  the  stern  sheets  of  the  boats, 
and  they  were  now  there  courting  the  embrace  of  the  drowsy  god.  Billy 
and  I,  however,  preferred  remaining  on  shore ;  and  a  little  apart  from  the 
rest,  but  near  enough  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  we  lay,  with  our 
coats  under  us,  and  a  large  Mackintosh  boat-cloak,  which  the  captain  had 
lent  to  us  for  the  purpose,  spread  over  to  protect  us  from  the  falling  dews. 
Not  being  inclined  to  sleep,  we  conversed  of  home  and  friends,  and  many 
a  tale  was  told  of  happy  hours  passed  among  far-distant  loved  ones,  who 
perhaps  were  even  then  sending  up  to  heaven  the  earnest  prayer  for  the 
welfare  of  the  wanderers.  It  was  truly  fit  time  and  place  for  opening 
the  secrets  of  the  soul  to  the  sympathizing  ear  of  a  cherished  companion. 
The  slow  tramp  of  the  watch,  as  he  paced  round  the  narrow  island,  was 
all  that  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  scene,  and  even  this  harmonized 
with  it,  for,  with  a  little  stretch  of  the  imagination,  an  unseen  looker-on 
might  have  supposed  us  some  band  of  exiled  patriots  reposing  with  our 
weapons  beside  us,  in  expectation  of  the  sudden  attack  of  the  pursuing 
enemy. 
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We  were  just  composing  ourselves  to  sleep,  when  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sights  that  I  over  beheld  burst  on  our  astonished  view.  As  I 
before  mentioned,  the  fire  had  been  built  beside  an  old  fallen  trunk  of  a 
tree,  overgrown  with  a  parasitical  plant,  which,  from  the  lapse  of  years, 
had  circled  it  a  foot  thick  all  round,  and,  twining  in  and  out,  hung  down 
from  the  pendant  ends  of  the  spreading  roots  like  a  curtain  of  fairy  web- 
work.  The  heat  of  the  fire  had  by  degrees  dried  all  the  moisture  from 
the  leaves,  and  now,  some  stray  spark  catching  them,  in  an  instant  the 
whole  was  one  mass  of  flame,  which  continued  to  bum  brightly  for  some 
time,  taking  fantastic  shai)es  as  one  by  one  the  charred  fragments  fell  off; 
and  at  last  it  shone  fur  into  the  interior,  under  the  roots,  and  foiined  a 
bower  of  fire,  fit  mansion  for  the  spirits  that  held  watch  and  ward  over 
the  romantic  isle.  While  this  was  still  burning  brightly,  the  gentle 
Somnus  gradually  claimed  our  unwilling  allegiance. 

The  pleasure  of  our  expedition  came  very  near  meeting  an  unfortunate 
termination ;  for  during  the  night  Billy  woke  up,  and  finding  the  fire  burn- 
ing rather  dimly,  he  got  up,  determining  to  put  some  more  wood  on  it, 
and  seeing  a  log  lying  nearly  in  the  fire,  he  took  a  boarding-pike  which 
had  been  used  for  a  poker,  and  made  a  thrust,  in  order  to  push  it  into 
the  fire.  He  happily  missed  the  log,  and  was  horrified  to  see  it  move, 
then  sit  up,  and  rubbing  its  eyes,  ask  him  what  the  devil  he  was  about  I 

Upon  inspection,  he  found  it  to  be  P ,  the  Ueutenant  of  marines,  who 

was  notorious  for  having  a  hard  head,  and  who,  feeling  cold,  had  crept  up 
to  the  fire  and  gone  to  sleep  with  his  head  nearly  in  the  flames.  He 
immediately  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep  again.  I  had  been  aroused 
by  Billy's  getting  out  from  under  the  cloak,  and  we  both  enjoyed  a 
hearty  laugh  over  what  might  havfe  been  a  rather  serious  affair. 

With  day-h*glit  we  all  turned  out,  and  made  our  ablutions  in  nature's 
own  hand-basin ;  then,  having  seen  that  every  thing  was  right  in  the  boats, 
we  started  for  the  town. 

It  had  been  determined  to  get  our  breakfast  there,  and  while  that  was 
preparing,  go  up  to  a  look-out  which  stood  on  a  hill  near  by,  and  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  ocean.  By  the  time  that  we 
got  alongside  the  little  wooden  wharf  that  jutted  out  into  the  stream,  the 
inhabitants  were  all  on  the  fjui  vive,  and  a  number  of  them  stood  round 
to  watch  our  landing.  This  was  efttcted  in  martial  style,  by  taking  one 
half  of  each  boat's  crew,  with  musket  on  shoulder,  and  pistols  and  cutlass 
at  side,  and  ranging  them  in  double  file  on  the  wharf;  then  the  captain, 
with  us  composing  his  staff*,  also  armed,  giving  the  word,  we  marched  into 
the  square,  and  grounded  arms  alongside  the  little  jail  and  court-house, 
which  was  a  small,  one-story -and-a-half  building,  with  three  or  four  rooms 
on  the  lower  floor,  opening  directly  on  the  street.  In  one  of  these  apart- 
ments was  a  cross-barred  door,  which  was  all  that  confined  twenty  or 
thirty  prisoners,  of  all  ages,  from  the  old  white-haired  hombre  of  sixty  to 
the  young  rascally-visaged  muchacho  of  sixteen,  all  villanously  clad,  and 
s«jiiie  with  chain-balls  attached  to  their  legs,  who  on  our  arrival  peered 
out  at  us  from  between  the  bai-s,  and  bogged  Uos  Americanos,  por  el 
amor  de  Jesii  y  todos  sontos,^  to  give  them  something  to  buy  ^aguar^ 
diente^  d$  beher  a  la  salud  de  los  caballiros^ 

llie  remaining  part  of  the  crews  had  been  left  in  the  boat<,  with  orders 
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not  on  any  account  to  leave  them  unless  relieved.  After  having  made 
arrangements  for  procuring  breakfast  for  the  men,  and  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  alcaide  of  the  place  to  to?nar  el  desayuno  with  him — for 
which,  by-the-by,  after  eating,  he  politely  informed  us  he  would  take 
whatever  our  *  Excelencias '  chose  to  give  him  —  we  marshalled  the  men 
again  and  proceeded  to  tlie  look-out  Our  toad  lay  first  through  the 
principal  street  of  the  town,  which  is  moi^tly  built  of  low  houses,  one  story 
high,  and  then  it  continued  along  the  side  of  an  orange-orchard,  on  whose 
rees  were  both  blossoms  and  ripe  fruit  at  the  same  time,  that  extended 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  hill,  winding  round  and  round  which  was  a  path 
that  led  to  the  top.  From  the  summit  of  the  look-out  might  have  been 
seen  a  beautiful  undulating  stretch  of  country,  which  of  course  the  reader 
expects  me  to  describe  in  glowing  terms ;  but  I  shall  do  no  such  thing, 
for  the  fog,  charmed  with  the  serenity  of  the  landscape,  had  not  yet  left 
its  verdant  couch,  and  now  lay  covering  with  its  misty  curtain  river,  trots, 
hills,  and  village,  although  the  sun,  by  this  time  high  in  the  heavens, 
strove  hard  to  conquer  his  insidious  adversary.  We  were  forced  by  this 
unexpected  difficulty  to  descend  without  enjoying  the  prospect,  (which  I 
have  since  seen  and  can  vouch  for  its  lovehness,)  and  also  to  leave  our 
observations  for  a  subsequent  part  of  the  day. 

On  returning  to  the  town,  we  found  that  all  was  ready  for  breakfast, 
both  for  the  men  and  ourselves ;  so  ordering  those  who  had  remained  in 
the  boats  to  make  them  fast  to  the  wharf  and  leave  them,  having  found 
the  inhabitants  so  well  disposed  as  to  banish  all  fear  of  attack,  we  told 
them  that  they  might  have  two  hours  to  themselves  to  see  the  place  after 
breakfast;  and  cautioning  them  to  avoid  all  quarrel  with  the  town's- 
people,  we  left  them  to  themselves,  first  having  seen  them  well  provided 
for.  We,  with  the  captain,  then  followed  the  alcalde  to  his  house, 
which  was  of  rather  a  better  class  than  most  of  the  others,  where  we  sat 
down  to  a  bountifully-spread  table,  although  our  appetites  needed  no 
stimulus  in  the  way  of  luxurious  fare,  hunger  having  rendered  us  ready 
to  be  pleased  with  any  thing. 

I  could  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  good  things  set  before  us, 
but  I  will  not,  as  I  have  already  spun  my  yarn  out  to  a  greater  length 
than  I  intended,  so  I  must  travel  over  the  rest  of  my  ground  as  fast  as 
possible. 

Broakfast  being  disposed  of,  we  hold  a  council  to  determine  our  course 
for  the  day,  and  concluded  to  wait  till  the  fog  was  dispei-sod,  and  then, 
haviuiT  Uiken  an  observation  from  tlie  look-out,  to  start  and  work  from 
the  town  down  stream  to  where  wo  had  left  off  the  day  before,  then 
return  to  the  ship. 

This  was  accordingly  done,  and  some  time  past  night-fall  we  set  our 

feet  again  on  the  dock  of  the  good  ship  M ,  heartily  tired,  and  glad 

of  a  chance  to  rest  after  the  fatigues  of  two  days'  hard  work. 

I  may  perchance  at  some  future  time  give  an  account  of  what  happened 
on  our  way  down  the  river,  which  of  course  is  very  entertaining;  but  I 
will  now  hook  on  the  boat's  tiickles,  and  pipino^,  *A11  hands  in  boat*,' 
*  man  the  falls,'  and  hoist  them  chock  up  to  the  davits ;  then  taking  a  turn 
with  my  yarn  round  the  Ix'laying  pin,  send  the  watch  below,  and  bid  the 
gentle  reader  '  Buenos  noches.' 
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THE      MIN8TRE   l's      CURSE. 


TROM    THB     aSRMAlf    OV    XJ111.A.VD. 


In  olden  times  a  castle  so  proud  and  high  there  stood, 
Far  o*er  the  lands  it  glistened,  on  to  the  deep  blue  Aood ; 
And  wreaths  of  fragrant  gardens  around  it  olooming  lay, 
From  which  the  fre^cst  fountains  sprang  upward  to  the  day. 

There  reigned  a  haughty  monarch,  for  lands  and  triumphs  known ; 

With  gloomy  look  and  paleness  he  sat  upon  his  throne ; 

His  every  glance  was  fury,  and  fear  his  every  thought, 

And  all  his  speech  was  scourging,  and  blood  was  all  he  wrote. 

One  day  unto  the  castle  two  minstrels  held  their  way, 
The  one  with  locks  all  golden,  the  other  old  and  gray. 
With  harp  in  hand  tlie  elder  —  upon  a  horse  he  rode ; 
His  young  and  fair  companion  b<»dde  him  briskly  strode. 

Out  spake  the  aged  minstrel :  *  My  son,  make  ready  now ! 
Thy  sweetest  lays  remember,  cause  softest  tones  to  flow. 
Call  all  thy  powers  together,  both  grief  and  holy  love  ; 
The  stony  heart  of  the  monarch  to-day  we  hope  to  move.' 

And  now  the  noble  minstrels  within  the  halls  were  seen. 
Upon  his  throne  the  monarch,  and  by  his  s»idc  hi.s  queen ; 
Tlie  king  in  fearful  splendor,  like  bloo<ly  north-light  shone, 
But  sweet  and  mild  the  princess,  as  if  the  moon  looked  on. 

Then  strikes  his  harp  the  elder ;  he  strikes  it  wondrous  well. 
And  rich  the  sound'*,  still  richer,  upon  tlie  soft  air  swell ; 
And  then  with  heavenly  clearness  the  fair  boy's  notes  begin. 
While,  like  a  spirit-chorus,  the  old  man's  voice  chimes  ia 

They  sing  of  the  golden  season,  of  love,  and  gentle  spring ; 
Of  manlln<>ss  and  freedom,  of  trutli  and  faith  Uiey  sing ; 
They  sing  of  all  things  pleasing,  the  human  lieart  thjit  move ; 
They  sing  of  all  things  lofty,  tliat  bear  the  soul  above. 

The  courtier -crowd  around  them  forgot  the  scoff  and  frown ; 
The  monarch's  cniel  warrior  birfore  his  God  bowed  down ; 
The  queen,  o'erconie  an<l  meltiKl,  with  joy  and  sadne&s  t^H), 
The  rose  from  oflf  her  bosom  down  to  the  minstrels  Uirew. 

*  Corrupters  of  my  people  !  would  ye  bring  my  queen  to  sliamc  ? ' 
The  monarch  raging  Wllowed,  and  shr>ok  m  all  his  fnune ; 
He  hurls  his  sword,  which,  fliishing,  pit;rces  the  young  man's  throat, 
Whence,  'stead  of  golden  music,  a  buxxl-stream  gushes  out 

As  if  by  tempest  scattered  is  aU  the  hearing  crowd. 
Upon  his  master's  bosom  the  dying  boy  is  bowed ; 
He  folds  him  in  liis  mantle,  he  st^ts  him  on  the  horse. 
He  binds  him  firmly  upright,  and  outward  bends  his  course. 

But  by  the  lofty  gateway  the  minstrel  takes  his  stand. 
His  harp,  that  prize  of  harps,  he  seizes  in  his  hand : 
Then  by  a  marble  pillar  it»  scattered  fragments  lie ; 
Through  caatle  ana  through  garden  he  sends  his  fearful  07 : 
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*  Wo  to  ye,  halls  so  haughty  I  may  harp  and  song  out-pour 
Through  your  deserted  chambers  their  music-tones  no  more  I 
But  sighings  sound,  and  groaning  and  slavish  steps  alway  — 
Avenging  Fuiy  treading  o'er  nun  and  decay  I 

*  Wo  to  ye,  fragrant  wardens,  blooming  in  May's  sweet  light  1 
This  dead,  di^gured  visage  I  offer  to  your  sight, 

That,  seeing,  ye  may  wither — that  every  spring  may  dry ; 
That  ye  for  ever  after  all  desolate  may  ue  I 

*  Wo  to  thee,  cruel  monarch,  thou  ciu'se  of  minstrelsy  I 
In  vain  may  all  thy  strivings  for  bloody  glory  be ; 
In  deep  oblivion  buried,  thy  name  be  never  known, 
But  iamt  away  and  vanish,  like  to  a  dying  groan  I ' 

The  aged  man  has  spoken,  and  Heatcn  has  heard  his  call : 
The  walls  are  lying  lowly,  the  towers  are  ruined  all; 
Yet  one  high  pillar  only  tells  of  its  old  renown. 
And  that,  already  broken,  a  night  can  crumble  down. 

And  dreary  wastes  around  it  instead  of  gardens  stand ; 
No  tree  its  shade  diffuses,  no  fountains  pierce  the  sand  ; 
No  songs,  no  books  of  heroes  th(x  monarch's  deeds  rehearse : 
Lost  and  forgot  for  ever  I  this  is  the  minstrers  curse. 


THE     BURIAL     OF     FRAZER. 


BT    B.    W.    B.    OAWtVO. 


No  incident  in  our  revolutionary  annals  is  fraught  with  greater  inter- 
est than  the  fall  and  burial  of  General  Frazer.  It  rests,  we  believe,  upon 
traditionary,  but,  we  fear,  too  credible  authority,  that  the  death  of  that 
officer  was  attributable  to  the  commanded  aim  of  the  American  sharp- 
shooters, whose  fatal  ability  was  signalized  by  the  havoc  of  British  officere 
in  many  battles  of  the  Revolution. 

The  story  runs,  that  early  in  the  conflict  of  Bemis'  Heights,  October 
seventh,  IVTT,  General  Morgan,  of  the  American  riflemen,  remarking  the 
invariable  effect  of  Frazer's  presence  in  restoring  order  and  confidence  in 
the  hard-pressed  and  wavering  British  Hues,  called  several  of  his  men  to 
Jiim,  and  thus  addressed  them  :  *  You  see  yonder  officer  upon  that  wliite 
Jiorsc.  It  is  General  Frazer.  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  I  greatly  honor 
him  ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  our  good  that  he  should  die.  To  your  posts, 
pv(]  let  me  not  see  him  long.'  SLorlly  after,  Frazer  fell  by  a  ball  that 
pierced  his  stomach,  and  the  hearty  breakfast  he  had  eaten  that  morning 
aided  the  office  of  the  deadly  missile.  He  was  carried  to  the  house 
where  the  Baroness  Reide?el  and  her  children  were  staying,  near  the 
field  of  battle.  Here  he  lay  until  six  o'clock  next  morning,  suffering  much, 
and  frequently  exclaiming,  *  Poor  Burgoyne  I  Fatal  ambition ! '  His 
•dying  request  was,  that  he  might  be  buried  at  six  in  the  evening  of  the 
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same  day,  in  a  redoubt  ^hich  he  bad  aided  in  constructing  on  the  summit 
of  a  neighboring  height. 

Accordingly,  at  that  hour  they  bore  him  forth,  General  Burgoyne  and 
his  staff  following  as  mourners.  The  rest  will  be  better  told  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  expressive  words  of  that  officer's  journal  :  '  The  incessant  can- 
nonade during  the  solemnity  ;  the  steady  attitude  and  unaltered  voice 
with  which  the  clergyman  officiated,  though  frequently  covered  with  dust 
which  the  shot  threw  up  on  all  sides  of  him ;  the  mute  but  expressive 
mixture  of  sensibility  and  indignation  upon  every  countenance  ;  these 
objects  will  remain  to  the  last  of  life  upon  the  mind  of  every  man  who 
was  present  The  growing  duskiness  added  to  the  scenery,  and  the  whole 
marked  a  character  of  that  juncture,  that  would  make  one  of  the  finest 
subjects  for  the  pencil  of  a  master  that  the  field  ever  exhibited.  To  the 
canvas,  and  to  the  pen  of  a  more  important  historian,  gallant  friend,  I 
consign  thy  memory  !  There  may  Uiy  talents,  thy  manly  virtues,  their 
progress  and  their  period,  find  due  distinction  ;  and  long  may  they  sur- 
vive —  long  after  the  frail  record  of  my  pen  shall  be  forgotten.' 

It  ought,  in  justice  to  the  Americans,  to  be  stated,  that  when  they 
ascertained  that  the  collection  upon  which  they  had  fired  was  a  funeral, 
they  promptly  apologized  for  the  apparently  inhuman  transaction. 

Can  you  not,  Mr.  Editor,  inspire  some  of  our  artists  to  take  advantage 
of  the  above  suggestion,  and  execute  a  national  painting,  representing  the 
Burial  of  Frazer  ? 

Oif  Baratoga^t  crimsoned  field, 

When  battlers  volleyed  roar  was  done, 
Mild  autumn's  mellow  light  revealed 

The  glories  of  the  setting  sun. 
On  furrow,  fence  and  treo  that  bear 

The  iron  marks  of  battling  men, 
The  radiance  bumclh  calm  and  fair, 

At  though  earth  avo  had  sinless  been. 
The  gory  sods,  all  scathed  and  scarred, 

And  piled  in  trenched  moundss  declare 
A  thousand  warriors,  fallen  and  marred, 

Have  found  a  final  bivouac  there. 
Across  the  scene  of  deadly  f^ay 

Infrequent  strollers  pace  afar ; 
Perchance  to  muse  where  comrades  lay, 

Or  weep  above  the  wrecks  of  war. 
And  list:  from  yonder  bulwarked  height. 

The  faint'-heard  martial  signals  come ; 
For  those  that  keep  the  watch  to-night 

Are  gathering  at  the  evening  drum. 

Aa  the  last  sunbeam  kissed  the  trees, 

That  sighed  amid  its  dying  glow. 
Borne  sollly  on  the  evening  breeze. 

Floated  the  soldier's  note  of  woe. 
From  out  the  BritoiiH^  guarded  lines, 

With  wailing  fife  and  muflled  daum. 
While  gloaming  gold  with  scarlet  shinea, 

A  band  of  mourning  warriors  come. 
With  arms  reversed,  all  sad  and  slow, 

And  mea«>arcd  tread  of  martial  men. 
Forth  on  their  lengthening  path  they  go— 

But  not  to  wuke  the  strife  again. 
No  plunging  ha.<te  of  fight  is  there ; 

No  serried  ranks  or  bristling  lines; 
No  furious  chargers  headlong  bear 

Their  riders  where  the  death-flash  shines. 
The  peimon  ll»  s  the  soldier's  pall ; 

The  battery  for  the  bier  is  chonged ; 
And  plumes  of  nodding  sable  all, 

On  chleilaiiu'  orowa  are  round  it  aanged. 
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Stoekbridge,  {Ma$$.) 


The  nobloet  leader  of  the  host 

They  c&rrr  to  his  dreamless  sleep ; 
The  heart  of  British  hope  is  lost, 

And  vain  the  trars  that  Britons  weep. 
Thine  arm  of  valor,  proud  Burootmb, 

Is  paralyzed  forever  now ; 
While  comrades,  trallant  Frazbr,  Join 

Fondly  to  wreathe  thy  ftdlen  brow. 


On  yonder  hill  that  skirts  the  plidn, 

A  lune  n^doubt,  with  haste  upraised, 
O'erlooks  around  the  trampled  grain, 

Where  oft  the  dying  hero  gazed. 
*Bui^  me  there  at  set  or  sun,* 

His  latest  words  of  ebbing  life : 
*  I  may  not  see  the  triumph  won,* 

Nor  mingle  with  the  final  strife. 
If  gloom  awaits  our  path  of  fame, 

I  die  before  the  ill  befalls ; 
Those  ears  shall  tingle  not  with  shame. 

Nor  long«*r  list  wrhen  glory  calls. 
At  set  of  sun  in  yon  redoubt. 

Lay  me  to  rest  as  rest  the  brave.' 
The  flickering  lamp  of  life  went  out. 

And  strangers*  land  must  yield  a  graye. 


Slowly  in  moumfhl  march  they  wend 

Their  upward  way  to  reach  tho  tomb ; 
Unwittingly  the  foemen  send 

Their  shots  around  with  heavy  boom. 
Peals  sullenly  the  distant  knell. 

And  the  dread  missiles  hurtle  by  ; 
No  muttered  tones  of  anger  swell. 

But  grief  and  ire  work  vilently. 
They  reach  the  height,  commit  their  trust. 

And  silent  round  uncovered  stand ; 
While  booming  shots  updash  the  dust 

In  clouds  around  the  listening  band. 
Robod,  and  with  dignity  serene. 

The  man  of  Goo  reads  calmly  on ; 
No  terror  marks  his  quiet  mien. 

As  hoarne  n'xponds  the  evening  gun. 
*  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust : ' 

Thus  the  solemn  accents  fiall ; 
Earth  receives  tho  precious  trust, 

Evening  saddens  over  all. 
Pile  the  mound !   No  living  form 

N«bler  soul  enshrines  than  he. 
Now  bequeathed  the  darkling  worm, 

Pride  of  British  chivalry ! 
1  lashing  through  the  twilight  gloom, 

1.0,  tho  volleyed  honors  roar! 
Latest  tribute  at  the  tomb 

War  can  o*er  its  victims  pour. 
All  is  done :  there  wait  for  thee, 

Fallen  chief !  no  more  alarms ; 
But  thy  mourners  sixin  must  see 

Shameful  Afield  of  grounded  arms.* 


Years  have  trolled  their  changes  by ; 

Harvests  oft  have  robod  the  plain ; 
And  the  leafy  honors  high 

Sigh  no  more  above  the  slain. 
Son<f  of  sires  who  in  the  black, 

Doleful  dnys  of  'seventy-seven 
Rolled  the  tide  of  battle  back. 

Seeking  hope  and  strength  in  heaven. 
Wondering  tread  the  storied  ground. 

And  with  glowing  accents  tell 
How  their  nithers  victory  found, 

And  the  snot  where  Frazer  fell. 
Gallant  chiePain  !  nobler  song 

Ought  to  speak  thy  honoreti  name ; 
But  our  sons,  remembering  long. 

Worthier  tribute  pay  thy  fkme ! 
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After  tlie  usual  monotony  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  ocean — with  waves 
now  rough,  then  smooth,  fair  winds  and  adverse  ones,  storm,  calm, 
clouds,  sunshine,  with  the  other  usual  events  on  board  of  ship  —  we  were 
greeted  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mersey  by  the  motley-colored  spire 
of  the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas ;  the  saint  being  the  patron  of  sailors, 
and  the  church  the  finest  in  the  borough  of  Liverpool. 

ITiis  spire,  by  the  way,  owes  its  variegated  hues  to  no  architectural 
design,  or  fantasy  of  decoration,  but  purely  and  simply  to  the  hand  of 
lime,  and  the  neglect,  if  not  of  ages,  yet  certainly  of  a  long  lapse  of 
years  ;  for  the  discolored  remnant^  of  a  ditferent  time  of  workman- 
ship are  so  apparent,  that  stone-color  of  very  varied  hues,  with  frag- 
ments of  a  daub  here  and  a  daub  there,  with  now  and  then  a  sheet 
or  two  of  planished  tin,  a  small  attempt  at  fresco,  and  a  smaller  touch 
of  gilding,  with  a  huge  rusty  old  weather-cock  surmounting  the  whole, 
gives  to  this  otherwise  well-proportioned  spire  the  patched-up  and  garbled 
apparance  of  a  |)overty  and  neglect  by  no  means  creditable  to  deacons, 
wardens,  parish,  people  or  priest. 

By  this  time,  perhai)s,  this  venerable  appendage  to  the  church  may 
have  gotten  a  fresh  daub  of  stone-color,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  can  speak  only  of  the  past ;  yet  is  Liverpool  so  remarkable  now 
for  it^  bad -conditioned  churches,  that  the  lampoon  in  an  old  play  of  the 
year  1 600  is  as  applicable  as  ever : 

*  RoTTBN  and  forgotten  as  a  L«iverpoolo  churche, 
Panwn,  people,  oud  l)eadle  all  lene  lu  ye  lurche.' 

Our  voyage,  made  in  tlie  good  old  original  mode  of  sailing  by  canvas, 
was  a  rapid  one,  for  the  eighteenth  day  after  leaving  New- York  we  were 
landed  at  Liverpool,  in  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  Victoria  the  First 

Without  any  formalities  from  custom-house  officials  —  these  being  re- 
served for  another  day,  and  our  luggage  left  on  board  —  the  passengers 
were  immediately  set  on  shore ;  and  to  effect  this  j>urjK)se,  a  steam -boat, 
blacker  than  'Vulcan's  stithy,'  old,  shattered,  and  filthy,  was  moored 
alongside  our  noble  ship.  This  steam-boat,  I  imagined,  must  have  been 
engaged  in  the  colliery  trade,  for  every  part  of  her  was  begrimed  with 
sf)ot  and  smoke  ;  the  men,  too,  who  managed  her,  were  covered,  hands, 
face^,  and  clothes,  with  coal-dust  and  lamp-black ;  and  it  was  amusing 
to  behold  the  well  dressed  American  passengers,  of  both  sexes,  scudding 
over  the  rickety  plank  that  was  supported  on  one  end  by  the  bulwark  of 
the  ship,  while  the  other  was  rigged  by  a  rope  to  the  steam-boat  chimney, 
and  presented  a  footing  of  very  questionable  security.  Our  passengers, 
all  of  them  well  dressed,  and  many  of  them  too  much  so  for  the  occa- 
sion, now  ventured  to  tread  the  plank,  then  looked  most  despairingly  at 
the  clouds  of  black  vapor  in  which  they  were  enveloped,  as  thoy  de- 
scended tlieir  narrow  foot-hold  in  single  file  from  the  ship  to  the  steamer : 
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then  again  their  dismay  at  finding  no  chairs  or  means  of  sitting  down, 
save  only  that  of  the  black  wooden  benches,  all  covered  with  thick  suc- 
cessive layers  of  smoke,  dirt  and  dust  that  had  become  incorporated  into 
a  hard  consistency  !  The  steamer,  1x)o,  on  loosing  her  hold  of  the  ship, 
from  some  mismanagement — for  he  in  command  was  tipsy  —  gave  a  most 
tremendous  lurch,  that  brought  several  of  its  passengers  flat  upon  the 
deck.  However,  the  soiled  garments,  and  fright  were  but  trifles,  for  in  a 
few  minutes  we  reached  the  pier-stairs,  up  which  we  scrambled,  and  once 
more  enjoyed  that  delightful  sensation  to  a  landsman,  of  pressing  our 
feet  upon  the  solid  earth. 

Furnished  with  many  addresses,  we  now  took  leave  of  our  fellow-pas- 
sengers and  separated,  each  as  fate  might  lead  him.  A  better  theatre 
tlian  a  ship  for  the  study  of  all  the  \'irtue8  that  dignify  our  nature  could 
not  well  be  chosen ;  and  generally  speaking,  the  companionship  of  fellow- 
passengers  is  an  agreeable  one:  people  thus  thrown  together  at  once 
break  through  the  restraining  conventionalities  of  ceremony,  and  become 
suddenly  sociable.  Yet,  strange  too  as  it  may  seem,  tliere  are  few  pas- 
sages made  across  the  ocean  without  some  disagreements  ;  for  men,  like 
tigers,  are  rarely  ever  cooped  up  together  without  showing  their  teeth. 

Unless  pressed  by  the  importunities  of  important  business,  there  are 
few  occasions  on  wliich  we  are  more  disposed  to  be  idle  than  in  the  days 
immediately  subsequent  to  landing  after  a  sea-voyage :  there  is  a  listless- 
ness  about  us,  bodily  and  mental,  nay,  a  very  sense  of  weariness,  though 
our  preceding  vogage  has  been  spent  in  sheer  idleness  and  time-killing,  for 
no  man  can  be  industrious  at  sea ;  still  there  is  always  an  inaptitude  for 
occupation,  seeming  as  if  it  took  a  little  time  to  renew  again  our  acquaint- 
ance with  mother  earth ;  our  limbs  feel  fatigued  and  move  more  clumsily 
than  was  their  want;  our  minds  are,  as  it  were,  out  of  joint,  and  over- 
much thinking  is  a  burden ;  we  shun  exercise,  and  sleep  enormously. 

But  the  necessities  of  our  nature  are  now-a-days  many  and  important, 
and  there  are  few  things  of  life  more  so  than  is  the  luggage,  inseparable 
from  him  who  travels.  So  on  the  third  day  of  our  arrival  —  our  ship 
being  housed  in  the  Waterloo  dock  —  after  running  the  gauntlet  through 
a  train  of  tide-waiters,  bargemen,  boatmen,  excise-officers,  searchers,  in- 
spectors, weighers,  gangers,  handlers  and  feelers,  with  their  thousands  of 
deputies,  our  two  trunks  and  carpet-bags,  hat-case  and  umbrella,  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  into  the  possession  of  their  legal  owner,  on  his  payment  of 
the  sura  of  eight  shillings  and  eleven  pence  halfpenny  to  the  revenue  of 
Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  We  could  never  ascertain  what 
the  excisable  articles  were.  A  few  old  books,  English  editions,  too,  re- 
turning to  their  native  land,  were  carefully  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
mulcted  in  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  four  pence ;  a  music-box,  too, 
had  to  pay  its  share,  as  did  also  an  unfinished  case  containing  three  bot- 
tles of  claret  wine,  a  rocking-chair,  and  ajar  of  apple-sauce. 

The  officials  about  English  custom-houses  are  rude,  burly  kind  of  men, 
who,  in  the  pride  of  their  petty  authority,  pull  the  effects  of  luckless  pas- 
sengers about,  oftentimes  to  their  no  small  injury,  and  clutching  at  a  sus- 
pected box,  parcel  or  bundle,  play  oft*  their  bull-dog  tricks  a<*  if  they  had 
really  nabbed  so  much  concealed  treason.  On  the  present  occasion,  our 
trunks  were  no  sooner  passed  over  to  us,  than  a  horde  of  ruffianly-looking 
fellows  beset  us  with,  *  Hemember  the  porter.  Sir  I '    'Please  your  honor,' 
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says  another,  *I'mthe  bargeman.'  *Suramut  to  drink  your  honor's 
health,'  screams  a  third.  *  Tide-waiter,  Sir.'  *  Boatman,  Sir.'  *  This  way, 
your  honor:'  all  shouting  and  screaming,  pulling  you  this  way  and  that^ 
until,  wearied  and  annoyed  with  insolence  and  extortion,  one  is  compelled 
to  elbow  himself  through  them,  and  literally  to  pay  away  with  both  hands 
in  no  very  mild  manner.  The  carman,  who  takes  your  luggage  in  a  huge 
cart,  pdles  in  the  same  vehicle  that  of  as  many  other  passengers  as  he  can 
get ;  and  unless  you  go  with  him  youi-self  over  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the 
town  as  he  delivers  each  at  their  respective  addresses,  you  will  probably 
find  youreelf  minus  a  hat-case,  carpet-bag,  or  sometliing  else,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  happened  to  two  of  our  fellow-passengers,  who,  trusting 
to  the  honesty  of  the  carman,  found  that  their  umbrellas  and  hat-cases 
were  among  the  missing.  Tlle^le,  to  be  sure,  are  among  the  common 
annoyances  of  those  who  travel,  but  in  Liverpool  they  exist  to  a  greater 
extent  perhaps  than  in  any  other  city  in  Christendom.  No  city  in  Europe 
has  so  large  a  share  of  travellers  arriving  by  water  as  Liverpool ;  hence 
there  are  constantly  ]>lying  about  those  newly  arrived,  harpies  who  Hve, 
support  fifirailies,  get  rich,  and  are  of  course  respectable ;  for  above  all  places, 
18  wealth  here  respectiibility,  though  attained  by  the  tolerated  system  of 
knaveries  that  are  practised  upon  the  ignorant  and  careless. 

Behold  us  domiciled  in  lodgings,  the  usual  mode  of  Hving  through- 
out England.  It  is  pleasant,  somewhat  domestic,  and  veiy  unsociable. 
In  engaging  your  rooms,  the  services  of  the  servant  to  the  family  are 
generally  included,  to  attend  to  keeping  them  clean,  and  also  to  do  your 
cooking,  go  to  market,  run  of  errands,  take  in  messages,  and  look  after 
the  thousand  other  affairs  that  come  within  the  duties  of  a  servant  of  all 
work.  For  these  duties,  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  rent  paid  for  your 
rooms,  it  h  customary  to  give  the  servant  some  gratuity  when  you  leave. 
This  mode  of  life,  much  less  pleasant  than  our  American  boarding-houses, 
is  certainly  for  families  more  economical  than  the  hotels.  Lodging- 
houses  of  every  condition  aboun<l  in  Liverpool,  and  it  was  our  fate  to  be 
the  inmate  of  an  excellent  one  in  Slater-street,  near  Bold-street,  the  fash- 
ionable quarter. 

Comfortably  established  in  our  own  household,  with  many  strong  predi- 
lections in  favor  of  England,  with  abundance  of  leisure,  and  yearning  to  be 
pleased,  there  w;is  in  our  bosom  a  siitisfactory  sensation  of  delight,  that 
we  were  in  the  land  of  the  mighty,  the  intellectual:  there  was  an  honest 
sense  of  pride  in  the  thought  of  its  great  glory,  claiming  as  we  do  de- 
scent from  its  i)copIo  ;  its  domestic,  political  and  legislative  institutions ; 
Uie  abode  of  geiiiu%  of  science  and  the  ails ;  a  land  that  for  ages  had 
been  the  model  and  prototype  for  all  Christendom,  and  whose  various 
advances  in  every  depaitment  of  art  and  knowledge  had  been  the  wonder 
no  less  than  the  envy  of  foreign  nations^  These,  and  similar  reflections, 
connected  with  othei^  of  a  domestic  nature,  had  led  us  with  many  strong 
affections  toward  England  as  our  future  land  of  choice  and  dwelling- 
place  on  earth.  We  premise  these  remarks  as  showing  a  disposition  to 
take  things  as  we  found  them,  and  with  a  willingness  to  l>e  pleased,  with- 
out a  too  keenly  fjistidious  taste  to  find  fault  with  the  cut  of  our  coat, 
quarrelling  with  our  bread  and  butter,  or  growling  at  the  incidental  good 
things  we  now  and  then  met  with. 
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Thiit  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  the  good  thing?^  of  England  as  well  as 
other  lands  is  most  indisputable,  and  some  of  the  prominent  ones  that 
beset  the  sojourner  there,  we  hold  it  fair  and  just  faithfully  to  describe. 
We  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  with  us  sufficient  and  good  letters, 
securing  to  ourself  thereby  many  of  those  gracious  acts  of  hospitality 
which  English  people  so  well  know  how  to  perform.  As  the  proverb  of 
'judging  a  man  by  the  company  he  keeps '  is  to  some  extent  not  without 
its  value,  we  should,  in  good  faith  to  ouf  readers,  inform  them  that 
we  had  no  introductions  to  royalty  or  to  its  attending  satellites,  princes, 
dukes  or  lords.  On  these,  then,  their  habits,  mannei-s,  or  modes  of  life; 
their  splendid  palaces,  equipages  and  banquets ;  their  degrees  of  rank, 
from  simple  knighthood  up  to  royalty  itself,  with  all  the  intervening  con- 
ditions and  f>hases  of  that  most  factitious  of  all  things,  noble  blood ;  on 
these,  then,  we  repeat,  it  is  no  more  our  intention  to  dwell,  than  it  is 
upon  the  pedigree  and  rank  of  their  hoi-ses  and  hounds.  With  many  of 
the  distinguished  professional  men,  divines,  counsellors,  physicians,  and 
philosophei*s  ;  with  merchants,  tradespeople,  and  mechanics :  with  many 
worthy  ])eople  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life*,  w(*  had  that  extensive  inter- 
course that  will  never  be  forgotten.  To  many  of  these,  too,  we  feel  grate- 
ful for  much  information  and  kindness;  and  many  individual  recollections 
now  in  our  mind,  are  more  important  than  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  a 
dukedom  or  the  jewels  that  glitter  in  a  crown. 

Liverpool,  that  immense  mart  of  commerce,  where  the  ships  from  all 
quartere  of  the  navigable  globe  do  centre,  and  pour  forth  their  cargoes, 
is  a  corporate  borough  town,  situated  at  the  point  of  the  river  Mersey 
where  it  empties  into  the  sea.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  bailiffs,  recor- 
der, sixteen  aldermen,  forty-eight  councillors,  clerks,  and  enough  other 
subordinate  officers  to  do  all  the  municipal  business.  It  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  Parliament.  And  thus  much  for  its  government.  Its  early  history 
and  name  is  involved  in  obscurity  and  much  silly  fable.  Some  historians 
contend  that  the  etymology  of  its  name  is  derived  from  a  bird  ciilled  the 
liever,  that  used  to  abound  on  the  river,  coming  there  at  stated  periods  to 
drink  from  a  pool ;  and  hence  the  name  Liever  or  Liver-pool.  Most  un- 
fortunately, however,  for  this  tradition,  although  the  corporation  still 
retains  the  bird  in  its  signet,  its  existence,  hke  that  of  the  phoenix,  is 
purely  fabulous.  Yet  so  great  is  the  belief  in  this  origin,  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  corporation  assured  us  of  its  truth ;  and  insisted  farther, 
*  that  there  must  'avo  been  formerly  such  a  hanimal  as  a  dragon ;  for  other- 
wise, 'ow  could  Saint  George  'ave  conquered  'im  ?  and,  Sir,  if  'e  'ad 
not  conquered  Mm,  'ow  could  'e  be  so  represented  on  the  coin  of  the 
realm  V  Here,  to  be  sure,  was  the  argumentum  nan  disputandvm.  Still, 
notwithstandinfj  the  arixument  of  the  learned  alderman,  naturalists  are  so 
perverse  and  obstinate  as  to  refuse  the  liever  a  place  in  their  classifica- 
tion, and  assign  it  a  rank  with  the  drfigons,  unicorns,  phoenixes  and 
mermaids,  and  such-like  outlandish  and  unknown  monsters. 

The  great  commercial  prosperity  of  Liverpool  is  of  rather  modem  date; 
for  we  find  that  in  the  year  15*70  it  contained  only  one  hundred  and 
forty  houses,  and  but  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  tons  of  shipping. 

Apart  from  its  immense  conuneroial  relations,  Liverpool  has  but  few 
objects  of  interest,  and  except  to  mercantile  men,  is  by  no  means  an 
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attractive  place  of  residence.  There  are  to  bo  sure  a  number  of  very 
fine  buildings  here,  among  which  the  Town  Hall  and  the  Exchange  are 
the  most  prominent. 

The  warehouses  here  are  as  old  and  ugly  as  decay  and  time  can  make 
them.  To  be  sure,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  storing  goods,  elegant  buildings 
are  by  no  means  necessary  ;  vet  if  we  compare  the  same  things  in  America, 
we  cimnot  but  be  struck  with  the  j.uperior  convenience  and  beauty  of  the 
warehouses  and  stores  that  are  to  be  found  in  Boston,  New-York,  and 
many  other  cities  in  the  United  States. 

The  docks  of  Liverpool,  far  more  than  its  churches,  make  the  great 
glory  of  the  place.  These  are  immense  walled  depots  furnished  with 
huge  gates  in  which  the  ships  on  arriving  arc  enclosed.  Here  they  all 
lie  packed  very  close  together,  with  their  yards  and  rigging  interlocked 
with  one  another,  so  as  to  present  an  appearance  of  all  l>eing  inextricably 
Dnited  together.  The  Prince's  Dock  is  the  largest,  in  which  the  American 
liDers  generally  lie.  The  vessels  enter  the  docks  at  proper  times  of  the 
tide  through  huge  gates,  under  the  management  and  direction  of  the 
Dock-Master,  a  most  important  functionary,  and  one,  too,  who  enjoys  a 
fiit  salary :  his  office  is  to  direct  the  entrance,  appoint  suitabhi  places  for 
the  ships,  beside  various  other  duties,  such  as  the  berthing,  changing,  and 
departure  of  each  ship.  No  fire  for  cooking  or  other  purposes  is  allowed 
on  board  of  any  vessel  while  in  dock,  under  a  very  heavy  penalty ;  and 
the  sailors  are  consequently  compelled  to  live  on  shore  during  the  stay  in 
dock,  often  at  serious  inconvenience.  Liverpool  abounds  in  charitable 
institutions  and  hospitals  of  every  description ;  yet  beggary,  squalid,  loath- 
some and  disgusting,  meets  one  at  every  turn. 

At  the  upi)er  part  of  the  town,  on  a  gentle  rise  of  ground,  we  come  to 
the  principal  public  promenade,  called  St.  James's  Walk.  It  is  arranged 
with  some  taste  and  neatne&s,  the  walks  gravelled,  and  the  shrublx^ry  in 
better  preservation  than  the  flowers.  It  is  not,  however,  a  place  of  much 
resort,  being  situated  at  one  end  of  the  town,  a  long  distance  from  the 
thickly -populated  ])ortion :  with  the  cxcej)tion  of  a  stray  nurse  or  two, 
with  a  few  consumptive  children,  it  is  generally  as  lonely  as  a  desert. 
But  then  the  climate  of  England,  now  too  in  the  month  of  June,  is 
about  as  cold  and  raw  as  a  down-east  April,  and  presenting  but  small  in- 
ducement to  walk  for  pleasure. 

Passing  through  this  walk,  we  come  to  8t.  James's  Cemeteiy.  Tliis  is 
indeed  a  beautifully- arranged  repository  for  the  dead.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  a  stone  quarry,  a  i»art  of  which  has  been  excavated  for  it^  present 
purpose.  At  the  entrance  stands  on  one  side  the  sexton's  house;  we 
enter  the  enclosure  through  an  archway  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  winding 
iu  itfi  passage  by  a  gently -descending  sloj)e  to  the  level  of  the  burial-place 
below,  while  above  and  around  arc  many  fine  large  trees,  of  a  deep  green 
foliage,  intermingled  with  shrubbery,  and  occasionally  a  cypress  or  tall 
pine-tree,  waving  their  leaves  in  seeming  harmony  with  the  solemn  pur- 
])Oses  of  the  place.  A  funeral  pr(X?e^sion  entered  the  cemetery,  and  the 
mournful  pageantiy,  j>receded  by  a  venerable  ctergyman  reading  the  im- 
pressive Service  for  the  I3urial  of  the  Dead,  presented  a  most  picturesque 
and  solemn  scene,  impre&iing  forcibly  on  the  mind  the  truth  of  the  line  : 

*  VV*hat  t>hadowi  we  are,  and  what  tbaduwH  we  ]>ur»ue !  ^      ' 
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At  the  end  of  the  cemetery  nearest  to  Duke-street  stands  the  oratory.  It 
is  placed  upon  a  rock,  and  on  one  side  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  ahove  the 
level  surface  of  the  burial-place.  It  is  a  neat  building  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
made  after  the  model  of  some  Grecian  temple.  Its  interior  is  fitted  up 
in  a  judicious  and  impressive  manner,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  grounds  for  their  present  purpose  was  performed  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  diocese.  There  are  a  great  number  of  pretty  monuments 
scattered  about,  but  it  would  add  much  to  their  solemn  influences  if  there 
was  less  fulsome  and  indiscriminate  praise  of  the  individual  who  rests 
below.  Some  writer  justly  observes,  that  he  only  wished  the  world  con- 
tained as  many  affectionate  husbands  and  wives  and  dutiful  children  as 
we  read  of  on  the  tomb-stones  of  every  church-yard.  And  then,  too,  how 
often  do  we  find  all  solemnity  shocked  by  the  doggerel  of  some  village 
moralist.  In  France  there  is  attached  to  all  the  burial-grounds  a  '  Bureau 
des  Inscriptions,'  to  regulate  and  correct  the  epitaphs,  none  being  allowed 
that  are  in  decidedly  extravagant  or  ludicrous  taste.  Some  office  of  this 
kind  is  much  needed  in  England,  where  more  ribaldry  is  to  be  found  cut 
deep  in  stone  and  marble,  than  in  any  other  land  in  all  Christendom.  But 
few,  to  be  sure,  of  this  description  are  to  be  found  in  the  cemetery  we 
allude  to ;  but  then  even  here  the  false  spelling  and  old  see-saw  doggerels 
with  which  many  pretty  monuments  are  defaced  are  truly  disgusting.  A 
very  universal  custom  here — and  it  strikes  us  as  rather  an  odd  one  — is  to 
inscribe  upon  the  tomb-stone,  at  the  same  time  that  it  commemorates  the 
virtues  of  the  defunct,  the  particular  trade  or  calling  for  which  he  was 
famous  while  an  inhabitant  of  upper  air.  Of  what  imix)rtance  it  can  be 
to  be  told  in  epitaph  that  the  departed  Mr.  Snooks  was  an  excellent 
blacksmith,  or  that  the  lamented  Mr.  Green  was  a  clever  stone-mason, 
we  are  at  a  perfect  stand-still  to  discover :  it  might  do  well  enough  as  a 
sign-board  announcement  for  the  living,  but  seems  quite  out  of  place 
*  after  life's  fitful  fever'  is  over ;  yet  this  custom  is  univei-sal  in  all  English 
church-yards,  burial-grounds,  and  depositories  for  the  dead. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  cemetery  there  is  an  ill-proportioned  hectagonal 
building,  enclosing  the  statue  of  the  distinguished  statesman,  the  late  Mr. 
Huskisson.  His  mortal  remains  were  deposited  beneath.  Tliis  ugly 
building  has  on  one  side  a  small  half-glass  door ;  and  it  is  only  by  peep- 
ing through  the  unwashed,  dirty  panes  of  small  glass,  that  the  visitor  is 
permitted  an  imperfect  glance  of  this  most  beautiful  statue.  It  stands 
upon  a  pedestal  of  white  marble ;  and  the  resemblance  that  it  bears  to  the 
original  in  hfe  is  said  to  be  most  striking. 

This  shameful  spirit  of  hiding  elegant  monuments  from  the  public  sight 
is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  English  people :  with  very  few  exceptions, 
every  thing  in  the  way  of  art  is  carefully  shut  up  from  the  public,  and 
can  only  be  seen  by  a  long  routine  of  application  to  one  functionary  or 
another,  or  else  by  a  system  of  feeing  that  is  no  less  disgraceful  than  it 
is  illiberal. 

To  return  to  our  subject  It  will  be  recollected  by  many  that  Mr. 
Huskisson,  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers  of  England,  met  with  his  death 
by  an  accident  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail-road,  on  the  day  it 
was  first  opened  to  the  public,  in  the  year  1830.  The  injury  that  befell 
him  was  a  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone,  or,  as  the  surgeons 
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technify  it,  a  comminuted  fracture,  by  which  the  bone  is  broken  into  small 
pieces ;  in  this  case  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bone  were  protruded  through 
the  flesh  of  the  thigh,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  friglitftil.  This  terrible 
disaster  happened  at  what  is  now  called  the  Parksido  station,  about 
seventeen  miles  from  Liverpool.  There  are  three  distinct  notches  that 
were  cut  in  the  rail  on  the  precise  spot  where  the  accident  happened, 
and  on  the  stone-wall  close  by  is  a  large  marble  slab  sunk  in  the  wall, 
and  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

Ct)(8  Cablet, 

A  TRIBHTB  Of  PIRSOHAL    RBSPBCT  AHD  A7PICT10H, 

■A.t  8XSV     PI^OXD   BCRB     TO    UARK    TBB   dPOT    WEXRB,   OM    TUX     FITTEKHTH    DAT   Or   SSPTKUBBK,    tM 

TBB   TBAR   IdJO.    TBB  SAT   OV   TBB    OPBKIKi>  OF   TUIS  HAIZ.WAT, 

THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  WILUAU  HITBKISSON,  M.  P., 

Ringled  ont  by  the  decree  of  an  Inscrutable  Providkncr  flrom  the  midst  of  the  distin- 
guished muhltude  that  surrounded  him,  in  the  Hill  pride  of  his  talents  and  the  per- 
fection of  hit  uaefUlnees,  met  with  the  dreadful  accident  that  occasioiied 
hia  death,  which  deprived  England  of  an  illustriuus  statesman, 
and  Liverpool  of  its  moat  honored  representative. 

There  is  another  cemetery  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town,  called  the 
Necropolis.  In  this  burial-place  business  is  done  on  a  more  liberal  scale, 
since  here  the  particular  religious  opinions  of  the  deceased  are  nt  -  objection 
to  his  interment.  This  degree  of  religious  Hber«'  lity  to  those  not  of  the 
eetabliahed  church  is  qu  te  rare  in  England,  where  the  spirit  of  persecution 
and  insult  is  often  visited  upon  the  poor  remnants  of  mortality  itself,  as  if 
the  mouldering  dust  of  those  who  differ  from  the  established  creeds  of 
the  land  were  a  becoming  subject  for  the  petty  vengeance  of  a  nation. 
"We  remember  to  have  met  a  tomb-stone  on  the  side  of  a  public  road,  placed 
there  over  the  remains  of  a  Jew.  who  was  not  allowed  interment  in  any 
ooDsecrated  ground : 

*■  The  last  sad  vengeance  that  the  state  could  take.^ 

But  a  short  walk  from  the  Necropolis,  pasing  from  the  dead  men  to 
the  hving  beasts,  we  reach  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Tliey  occupy  a  very 
large  space  of  ground,  and  aie  well  rrranged,  with  gravel  walks  bordered 
by  pretty  and  well-scented  flowers,  with  thick  shrubberies,  fine  young 
trees,  and  little  j>onds  of  water,  to  the  surface  of  which  little  consunipt.ve 
red  fishes  now  and  then  pop,  hoping  from  the  visitor  a  crumb  of  bread. 
The  menagerie  contiiins  a  well-selected  assortniei  t  of  caged-up  animals, 
lions,  tigers,  panthers,  bears,  wolves  and  monkeys,  with  the  other  rare 
beasts  usually  met  with  in  such  places.  During  the  summer  setoson  and 
on  certain  other  particular  occasions,  concerts  are  given  here,  and  j)itiful 
efibrts  are  sometimes  attempted  at  an  illumination.  A  few  spare  strings 
of  variegated  colored  lamps  are  susperded  from  tree  lo  tree,  with  hire 
and  there  a  light  about  as  large  as  an  ordinary  tallow  candle  of  six  to  the 
pound ;  then,  for  what  are  called  fire-works,  some  half  a  dozen  unambitious 
rockets,  that  haidly  rise,  with  a  few  dim  squibs,  lighted  only  to  make  one 
f  eble  hiss  and  expire ;  then,  again,  a  very  faint  cannon  ding,  with  a  flash 
or  two  uf  gunpowder,  three  candle-si  uflers.  with  turbans  on  their  heads 
and  swords  i  h;  iid,  .unning  about  and  smashing  at  each  other  in  front 
of  a  pfiste-board  ca  tie,  make  up  what  was  styled  the  grand  sp(^ctacle  of 
the  storming  of  Seringapatam  and  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore !  Sir 
John  Moore  and  Seri.  gapatam  !     Genius  of  histoiy,  where  art  thou  ? 
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However,  all  these  things  together,  with  the  lion's  roar,  the  cbattenng  of 
the  monkeys,  the  hyena's  howl  and  braying  of  the  jackass,  made  up  on  the 
whole  one  of  the  most  cxtraoi'dinary  medleys  that  can  be  conceived ;  while 
outside  the  gate  a  huge,  boy,  dressed  in  a  red  jacket  and  a  bit  of  coarse 
white  cotton  cloth  twisted  round  his  head,  his  face  grimed  with  soot  and 
ringing  a  bell  exclaiming,  *  Valk  up  and  see !  sixpence  the  grand  hillu- 
mination  —  lup|)ence  the  bears.' 

That  this  is  .considered  no  small  affair  in  the  way  of  a  show,  may  be 
understood  from  the  extravagant  expressions  of  delight  from  crowds  of 
well-dr  ssed  people  that  flock  to  see,  and  from  the  remarks  that  inciden- 
tally drop  from  their  lips.  A  worthy  English  merchant,  by  whom  we 
were  accompanied,  as  we  came  out  together,  exclaim  d : 

'  Ah,  Sir,  don't  you  think  this  is  uncommon  nice  ?  Upon  my  word,  it 
was  wonderful !  —  dear  me !  And  'ow  them  lions  roared !  must  'avc  strong 
cages  for  them  fellows.  Ah  !  I  suppose  you  never  saw  nothink  like  this 
in  America,  Sir  ? ' 

The  reply  was,  of  course,  *  No,  ne\  er.' 


ANSWERED        PRAYER. 

A  GUILD, 
With  full  blue  eyes  and  softly  clustering  hair, 
An  orphao,  by  the  flinty-heaited  world 
Forgot,  one  evening  in  the  dewy  light 
And  culm  sereneness  of  the  blessed  stars. 
Knelt  to  her  Maker.    She  hiul  learned  t^)  pray. 
Catching  deep,  holy  whispers  from  Uic  lips 
Of  her  sweet  mother ;  and  while  now  she  prayed. 
Large  tears  of  gri«f  and  bitter  loneliness 
Welled  from  tlie  liidden  fountain  of  her  heart 

,    She  prayed :  and,  like  some  winged  dream,  her  prayer 
Fle^  upward  to  the  throne  of  Gon,  and  He 
JU^ceived  it  to  His  bosom  ;  and  there  came, 
Mingled  with  star-light,  a  soft>,  inaudible 
llcspMise,  that  filled  her  soul  with  balmiest  hope  ; 
And,  burdened  with  the  excess  of  the  new  feeling. 
She  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

Tlie  morrow  came, 
With  gilded  mom,  and  song  of  early  birds. 
And  bubblinsf  of  the  joyous  rivulet ; 
And  with  it  also  came  an  angel  form, 
Tliat  wakened  tliis  poor  child  witli  tenderest  kisses ; 
Took  her  from  want  luid  teiu*fid  loneliness. 
And  Wiw  a  mother  to  her. 

Then  she  prayed 
With  a  full  heart  of  gratitude,  so  long 
As  on  the  earth  she  walked,  and  ever  said. 
And  taught  her  children  thus  to  say, 
'Onr  Heavenly  Father,  bfessrd  he  Thy  name  ! ' 

"Ingletidc^'  1*X1.  Rxjwc*  n«j»nT  Bacok. 
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FLATTERY,   FRIENDSHIP,   AND   LOVE 

Once  —  *t  is  no  matter  "wheo  —  a  fey 
(Anotlier  Ariel,  authors  say, 
lu  gentle  girldhood's  likeness  dressed) 
A  little  parchment  book  possessed. 
Upon  wnose  leaves  of  spotlet>a  white 
Did  Flattery,  Love,  and  Friendship  write. 
First,  in  a  feir  Italian  hand, 
These  verses  witching  Flattery  penned : 
'  There  *s  not  a  fey  in  feiry  land. 
There 's  not  a  nymph  by  Dian  kenned, 
Whose  vaunted  beauty  would,  my  feir, 
"With  thy  rich  loveliness  compare. 
Thy  mind  is  mirrored  in  tliy  fece ; 
Its  charms  I  will  not  seek  to  trace. 
Lest  Justice  should  not  have  her  due. 
Nor  half  thy  worth  be  brought  to  view. 
Envy  must  own,  and  Tnith  proclaim. 
Perfection  ought  to  be  thy  name.' 

Tlie  quill  next  smiling  Friendship  took, 
And  thus  she  wrote  wi^in  the  book : 

*  My  fair,  may  gladness  e'er  as  now 
Sit  throned  upon  thy  lovely  brow : 
Although  between  us  seas  should  roll 
Wide  OS  the  space  'twixt  pole  and  pole. 
Though  high  you  sit,  tliough  low  you  be. 
This  aye  will  be  my  prayer  for  thee. 
And  oh !  should  aught  of  ill  e'er  seek 
To  pale  the  roses  on  thy  cheek, 

My  care  't  will  be  to  soothe  the  pain. 
And  make  those  roses  bloom  again. 
The  world  may  shun  thee,  and  deride. 
Yet  Friendship  will  not  leave  thy  side. 

Love  next  advanced ;  he  grasped  tlie  Iwok. 
Cast  toward  tlie  fair  an  ardent  look. 
Then  touched  by  Hope,  who  chanced  to  be 
That  moment  gliding  noiselessly 
Along  the  way,  he  traced  thej*e  lines: 

*  By  every  star  in  heaven  that  shines, 
Bv  every  power  that  rules  above, 

I  love  thee,  nvmj)h,  thee  only,  love! 
Thee  at  my  sfde,  oh  1  life  to  me 
One  long  bright  day  of  joy  would  be. 
Permitted  in  thy  smiles  to  bask, 
Light,  light  would  seem  tlie  heaviest  task. 
Should  changefid  Fortune  ever  lower, 
I  nt^'er  should  heed  the  frowning  power ; 
Of  such  a  gem  as  thee  possessed, 
I  never  could  be  aught  but  blest!* 

Tlie  nymph  then  taking  up  the  book, 
On  Flattery's  page  first  chanced  to  look . 
lljough  well  tlie  little  fau-y  knew 
That  Flatterv's  words  were  all  untnie, 
Yo^  while  sfie  read  them,  one  could  ^jiy 
A  laugh  of  pleasure  round  her  eye. 
Xext  glaced  she  to  the  leaf  which  showed 
The  lines  that  Friendship's  liand  bestowed 
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*  Oh,  Dymph  I '  she  said,  *  were 't  oot  for  thee, 
A  dreary  desert  life  would  be ! 
Our  wys  would  joys  do  more  remain, 
Our  ills  would  be  acuter  paia 
Oh,  what  a  dismal  cave  me  breast, 
Shouldst  thou  refuse  to  be  its  guest ! 
Though  Flattery's  voice  is  sweet,  I  own, 
Thine,  thine  hath  a  far  sweeter  tone.' 

The  fitur,  from  legends  old  we  learn. 
Did  next  to  Love's  warm  verses  turn. 
She  read ;  she  blushed,  and  then  she  smiled : 
Those  looks  declared  the  words  had  wiled  , 

Her  little  heart :  she  read  them  o'er 
Again,  and  blushed  and  smiled  once  more. 
The  heart  found  free  from  Love's  soft  chain, 
True  love  will  rarely  fail  to  gain : 
This  to  herself  the  nymph  confcs^ied ; 
Love  caught  her  glance,  and  —  both  were  blest ! 


gkttt|i-3JBDk  Df  Mi,  Mmin  Unrl. 


CHAPTER    THE    SEVENTH. 


TBB    OAtT-BATTS   ZH    r RAKXPORT-OIT-Taa-M AIN. 

*  Op  de  reyse  moat  men  doen  als  de  bion,  en  niet  als  de  epinne-coppcn.^  —  flsuisb  Provxbh 

[*  Trayellers  sbould  act  like  bet>8,  and  not  spiders.'] 

*  To  what  hotel,  Sir  V 

*  To  the  first' 

Midnight — in  Frankfort — at  the  beginning  of  tlie  annual  fair !  I  knew 
that  all  the  Gasthauser  would  be  crowded,  and  apjilication  to  at  least  a 
dozen  would  be  necessary  ere  a  room  could  be  secured ;  as  it  indeed  proved, 
for  the  ' Roman  Emperor '  was  full  \  the  '  Engliah'^  and  *  Rtissian  Courts ' 
fuller ;  and  the  *  Sckwan '  and  *  Wcidenbusch '  fairly  overflowing.  The 
landlords  were  in  high  feather,  charging  double  prices,  and  happy  as 
angels ;  while  the  waiters  and  police  ran  around  busy  as  devils.  Dim 
visions  of  hiring  the  Lohnkutscher^s  vehicle  as  a  temporary  residence,  and 
eating  wherever  it  might  please  God,  flitted  past  the  gate  of  my  soul ; 
but  the  coachman  drove  them  away  with  the  remark,  *  If  the  Herr  would 
not  mind  roughing  it  for  the  night,  I  could  take  him  to  a  quiet  little 
tavern  near  by  :  to-morrow  may  bring  better  things.' 

On  we  went,  up  one  street  and  down  another,  through  court,  lane, 
and  alley,  until  I  thought  that  the  Cretan  Labyrinth  had  come  again. 
After  chasseing  all  over  the  city,  we  stopped  at  the  low  door  of  a  house 
whose  overhanging  stories  and  old-fashioned  carvings  indicated,  if  not 
respectability,  at  least  age ;  while  the  double  tin  triangles  which  swung 
and  creaked  over  the  door,  gave  the  usual  German  intimation  of  beer  and 
schnapps. 

*  Da  lieber  Gottf '  swore  the  stout  little  landlord,  bustling  to  the  door, 
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casting  a  wink  of  recognition  to  my  driver.  *I  have  but  one  room  left. 
Liescben,  see  to  the  gentleman's  trunk.' 

A  good-looking,  black-eyed  girl  appeared,  and  shouldering  my  baggage, 
led  me  through  a  long,  low-arched  passage,  across  a  court-yard,  into  the 
most  singular-looking  apartment  I  had  seen  for  many  a  day.  On  three 
sides  of  the  room  boxes  of  cigars  were  evenly  piled,  so  that  not  an  inch 
of  wall  and  but  one  window  was  visible.  On  the  fourth  or  door-side 
stood  a  heavy  little  table,  with  two  intensely-polished,  black-brown  oaken 
chairs,  as  supporters.  Their  high  backs  were  formed  like  shields,  in 
whose  midst  was  the  inscription,  I.  v  B.  anno  Kdmpt.  1540 ;  an  immensely 
high  Flemish  beer-tankard,  its  top  surmounted  by  two  affectionate  angels, 
and  its  sides  encrusted  with  all  manner  of  Low-Country  ornaments  and 
hieroglyphs,  stood  ujx)n  the  table,  with  three  coffee-cups  and  as  many 
gilt  hqueur-gla^scs  kneeling  in  adoration  at  its  feet.  Add  to  this  a  very 
German  bed,  with  an  ordinary  mirror,  and  some  highly-colored  devotional 
prints  hung  against  the  wall,  and  you  have  my  long-sought  room. 

With  some  little  difficulty,  I  found  my  way  into  the  large  speise  saale, 
or  eating-room  of  the  establishment,  in  which  at  a  long  table  sat  a  party 
of  solid-looking  Burgers,  with  their  glasses  and  pipes.  I  assumed  a  chair 
among  them,  and  began,  as  the  Germans  say,  to  ^  orientiren^''  or  conjecture 
the  character  of  my  new  neighbors.  They  were  all  men  of  nearly  the 
same  caste  —  Frankforters  and  citizens.  A  fresh-looking,  elderly  gentle- 
man, with  purj»le  cap  and  long  gray  locks,  who  was  frequently  addressed 
as  *  Jlerr  Professor^  seemed  to  be  the  don  of  the  party.  But  my  re- 
searches were  quickly  stopped  by  a  Hvely  *  What  would  the  gentleman  be 
pleased  to  have  ? '  from  the  landlord. 

'  Beef-steak,  potato-salad,  a  bottle  of  Forster,  Traminer,  and  — hold  —  a 
cigar.     Don't  say  you  have  n't  any,  for  I  know  the  contrary.'  • 

This  allusion  to  my  room  called  forth  roars  of  laughter  from  the  com- 
pany, and  a  thousand  apologies  from  the  landlord,  with  a  promise  of 
speedy  removal  to  a  better. 

^Ei^  was!''  cried  my  vis-a-ns.  *The  landlord,  it  seems  to  me,  most 
honorable  Sir,  has  paid  you  a  high  compliment  in  thus  embalming  you, 
hke  a  noble  and  costly  vanilla  bean,  in  his  tobacco-box,  as  we  call  the 
room.' 

This  was  evidently  an  old  joke  of  the  establishment,  but  I  had  been  a 
Turk  not  to  laugh. 

*  Permit  me  to  wish  you  a  very  good  appetite,'  said  my  neighbors, 
bowing  politely,  as  the  supper  and  wine  appeared. 

The  steak  was  good  ;  the  wine  superb. 

*  Permit  me  to  wish  you  a  very  good  digestion,'  exclaimed  my  friends, 
bowing  as  before,  when  Lieschen  disappeared  with  the  fragments. 

This  intensity  of  politeness  served  as  oil  to  the  wheels  of  conversation, 
which  now  revolved  with  wonderful  celerity.  ITie  a^^sembly  was  too 
gloriously  and  genially  German  to  render  a  cigar  advis;tble.  Ordering 
another  flask  of  Traminer,  I  hauled  forth  a  mighty  meei-schaum,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  was  running  high  tides  with  the  rest.  Gluck,  gunjle  and 
puff.  New  supplies  of  beer,  wine,  and  tobacco  continually  made  their 
appearance,  while  the  increasing  rattle  of  conversation,  and  an  occasional 
couplet  sung  in  no  sober  tones,  clearly  indicated  their  influence.    ^  Hurra  ! 
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hurra  !  juchei  /  juvivaUerala  ! '  shouted  one  who  seemed  to  have  attained 
the  very  acme  of  excitement  of  which  a  German  is  capable.  *  Meiae 
fferren,  ich  bin  —  bin — besoffen  !  Gentlemen,  I  confess  intoxication ;  but 
let  Herr  Johann  take  his  guitar,  and  strike  up ! '  The  landlord  bowed,  and 
taking  down  an  old  instrument  from  the  wall,  burst  into  a  Jjow-Dutch 
camp-song,  with  which,  however,  the  whole  party  seemed  familiar,  roaring 
out  the  refrain,  and  banging  and  clattering  upon  the  table  with  their  pipes 
and  glasses,  as  if  breakage  was  of  no  consequence.  The  song  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Wel,  Anne  Mariblpen,  waer  gaet  gy  naer  toe — tott? 
Wel,  Anne  Mariklskn,  waer  gael  gy  naer  toe  ? 

—  Ik  gone  iiHcr  buiten  al  by  de  soldaten. 
Hopsasa,  falhala  —  Annb  Marie. 

Wel,  Anne  Marielhen,  wat  gaet  gy  daer  doon  —  doen? 
Wel,  Annb  M  auiblsbn,  wat  gaet  gy  daer  doen  ? 

—  n{isi)en  en  spinnen  soldatjea  beminuen. 
Hopsasa,  falhala —  Anne  Marie  ! 

Wol,  Anne  Mariklken,  hebt  gy  er  gecn  man — roan?        ^ 
Wel,  Anne  Marielsen,  hebt  gy  er  goen  man? 

—  Ueb  ik  geen  man  !  ik  kryge  geen  alugon. 
Hopsasa,  Talhala —  Anne  Makik  ! 

Wel,  Anne  Marielven,  hebt  gy  cr  goon  kind  —  kind  ? 
Wel,  Anne  Marielsen,  hebt  gy  er  geen  kind  % 

—  Ueb  ik  geen  kind!  ik  rauete  uiet  zorgon. 
Hopsasa,  falhala  —  Anne  Marie! 

ENGLISH. 

And  where  are  you  going  to,  Annb  Marie  —  rie. 
And  where  are  you  going  to,  Anne  Marie  ? 

—  Pm  off  on  the  tramp  to  where  soldiers  encamp. 
Hopsasa^  falhala — Anne  Marie. 

And  what  will  you  do  there,  my  Anne  Marie  —  rib  ? 
And  what  will  you  do  there,  my  Anns  Marie  ? 
•  —  r  11  knit  and  i  '11  spin,  a  lover  i  '11  win ! 

Hopsasa,  falhala  —  Anne  Marie  ! 

And  seek  you  a  husband,  my  Anne  Marik  —  rie  ? 
And  sock  you  a  husband,  my  Anne  Marik  V 

—  Husband !  oh,  no !  he  might  give  me  a  blow. 
J/opsa^aj  fnlhaia  —  Anne  Makie  1 

Well,  have  you  an  infant,  sweet  Anne  Marie  — rie  ? 
Well,  have  you  an  infant,  my  Annk  Marie  ? 

—  Infant  I  've  none  —  1  'm  better  alone. 
JlopsasOf  falhala  —  Anne  Marie  ! 

Ending  the  song  with  a  loud  kel  hurrah,  the  worshipful  company  cLisped 
hands  and  danced  madly  around  the  landlord,  who  continued  to  beat  his 
guitar  and  roar  out  the  hopsasa  falhala  chorus.  Staggering  to  their 
chairs,  they  resumed  their  places,  caUing  loudly  on  a  certain  Ilerr  Becker 
for  the  soldier's  funeral  oration ! 

Herr  Becker,  a  quizzical-looking  genius  of  forty,  with  his  broad-brimmed 
hat  cocked  keenly  down  over  his  left  eye,  intimated  his  acquiescence  by 
taking  the  head  of  the  table  ;  a  proceeding  greeted  by  such  a  thunder- 
storm of  approval,  that  I  feared  lest  my  ears  might  give  way.  Nor  was 
it  until  the  ceremonies  had  fair.y  begun  that  I  ascertained  their  reason. 
On  a  distant  settee  lay  one  of  the  reverend  signoi-s,  very  decidedly 
dead  —  drunk,  and  the  8ur\dvors  were  now  about  to  honor  liis  memory 
with  a  funeral. 

Captain  Becker  —  for  the  funeral  was  to  be  done  en  inilttaire  —  with 
the  largest  carving-knife  the  house  afforded,  held  sword-wise  in  his  hand, 
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DOW  gave  the  word  of  march.  Rat-tat-too,  rat-tat-too^  the  feet  of  the 
companions  beat  a  di'ath-march  under  the  table,  rapping  meanwhile  upon 
it  with  tlieir  fists.  The  Ilerr  Professor  trumpeted  through  his  closed 
hand,  while  the  Wirth  performed  something  like  military  music  upon  his 
guitar.  Not  a  smile  was  to  be  seen ;  all  was  done  with  an  earnest  and 
most  German  gravity. 

^Halt ! '  roared  the  captain.  *  Make  ready,  present,  fire ! '  With  the 
first  word  the  company  were  silent ;  with  the  second  all  their  chairs  were 
tilted  back  on  the  hind-legs ;  and  with  fire^  all  came  smacking  together  on 
the  floor,  with  a  crash  which  afforded  no  bad  imitation  of  a  discharge  of 
musketry. 

^Allcr  Teufel!  Who  's  that  firing  out  of  timo  ? '  roared  the  caj>tain,  as 
one  of  the  privates  toppled  heavily  backward,  and  went  down,  chair  and 
all,  with  a  thump  which  shook  the  house  to  its  foundations. 

^Potz  donner  wetter  und  sapperment ! '  roared  the  recumbent ;  *  out  of 
time!  why,  my  gun 's  burst,  and  I 'm  maimed  for  Hfe.  Help,  all  good 
Christians  —  help ! ' 

For  the  worthy  man,  wishing  to  ])roduco  an  extra  report,  had  indeed 
overloaded  his  piece  by  leaning  too  far  biickward.  But  he  was  speedily 
righted,  and  his  wounds  healed  with  a  fearful  draught  of  beer. 

Then  the  captain,  who  had  in  his  time  made  two  sessions  at  Heidel- 
berg as  a  student  of  ecotioinie,  arose,  and  with  great  dignity  harangued 
his  company : 

*  Silence  there,  gentlemen  and  fellow-sinners !  In  daki  juhilo,  I  cry 
aloud ;  let  the  sight  of  yonder  corpse  stimulate  you,  if  not  to  decency,  at 
least  to  silence.' 

Here  the  worthy  man  made  a  false  step  and  had  nearly  fallen ;  recov- 
ering himself,  he  cried : 

*  Gressus  meos  dirifje — oh  direct  my  foot-stejw !  Let  us  not  go  astray,  as 
yonder  sinner  went.  Parce  servo  tuo.  But  a  ft?w  hours  sinc^  and  he  sat 
here  sound  as  a  sausage !  Ach^  du  lieber  Gott,  dor  war  aber  ein  kreutzfide- 
hr  Kerl!  (but  ho  was  a  glorious  fellow  I)  and  now  —  er  ist  nicht  mehr 
(he  is  or  eat%  no  more)  and  drinks  no  more ! ' 

Here  the  captiiin  evidently  became  bewildered,  and  lost  himself  in  a 
|>erf('ct  chaos  of  slang  and  blasphemy,  bursting  at  last  into  scraps  of  song, 
in  th<'  vain  hope  of  starting  a  new  train  of  ideas : 

*  Vinum  bonum  et  siiavo, 
BoiiiM  bonum,  pravig  prave, 
CunctiH  <lulcU>  Hapor.  ave, 
Miiixlniiu  Iwtilia.* 

■  Wolil  auf  ihr  goBellun  in  die  tavern ! 

Auioraluce  rutilat, 
Ach  li«ben  Kt>8ellon,  Ich  trink  so  yif^m 

i^icut  ccrvus  dtniderat. ' 

I 'iidei-stood  by  no  one  in  the  room  save  myself  and  the  ]»rofes>or,  who 
continually  hammered  the  mo.st  frantic  approbation  on  the  table. 

'  DtMn  in.  adjutorimm  mevm  intrude — r, 
SlK)ke  a  prvtly  little  nun — oh,  sho  tvus  fair  to  aee : 
Inrhnate  capita  mtra! 
It  happuncd  in  the  carnival  — Jlectamut  ffenva  !  * 

With  these  words  he  dashed  a  quart  of  beer  over  the  face  of  the  do- 
funct,  who  thereupon  sprung  to  his  feet  in  a  tremendous  rage.     A  terrible 
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confusion  ensued,  and  the  climax  of  all  noise  soemed  to  be  attained.  Not 
caring  to  see  more,  and  in  truth  slightly  apprehensive  that  the  same 
obsequies  might,  if  I  remained,  be  ere  long  performed  over  me,  I  seized 
a  candle  and  departed  to  my  cigar-walled  room. 


lines: 

CONTAINING  A  OLANCE  AT  THE  PAST.  THE  PRESENT.  AND  TUh    FUTCRE. 

BT    ▲    MKW    CONTftlBDTOn. 


TwxLTE  summer's  flowers  have  bloomed  and  faded. 

Since  thou  in  all  thy  youthful  beauty'^  pride 
With  one,  the  chosen  of  thy  heart,  beside  thee, 

Before  the  altar  stood —  a  blushing  bride  : 
What  pen  could  paint  thy  young  heart's  fond  emotion. 

As  tny  sweet  hps  breathed  out  all  tremblingly 
The  holy  vows,  wnich,  registered  in  heaven, 

Bind  heart  to  lieart  with  Love's  most  sacred  tie  1 
Clasped  in  the  fond  embrace  of  thy  heart's  chosen. 

No  higher  rapture  could  thy  soul  attain  ; 
Thy  cup  of  bliss  was  full  to  overflowing. 

For  Uiou  didst  love  —  and  thou  wert  loved  again ! 

IX. 

Twelve  summer's  flowers  have  bloomed  and  faded, 

Yet  each  returning  summer's  sun  hath  brought 
New  joys  to  thee,  whose  bloom  Is  still  imiading, 

And  life  for  thee  with  happiness  is  fraught : 
Twelve  summer  suns  have  shone  since  thou  wert  wedded. 

And  thou  a  matron  art,  in  life's  bright  prime ; 
And  as  a  rose  is  clustered,  bloom  around  thee 

Sweet  buds  of  love  —  sweet  images  of  thine ! 
These  lovely  flowers,  in  beautjf  now  unfolding. 

May  sorrow  8  blasts  ne'er  bught,  nor  gloomy  caro? ; 
^d  may  their  future  promise  be  the  brightest 

A  mother's  heart  can  hope  —  a  mothei^s  prayers ! 

xtz. 

Dear  *  Hetty  ! '  may  the  opening  Future 

Be  bright  to  thee  as  all  the  Pa^t  hath  been ; 
And  though  old  Time  may  in  his  train  bring  changes, 

Yet  be  his  steps  by  thee  unheard,  unseen  1 
Hay  Hope  and  Love  e'er  wait  upon  thy  foot-steps, 

And  cull  for  thee  their  choicest,  fairest^  flowers ; 
And  should  thy  hoart  dear  one !  know  aught  of  sadness, 

May  it  but  make  more  sweet  thy  happy  hours : 
So  may'st  tiiou  live,  that  when  hfe  s  dav  is  over, 

And  evening's  jjfloom  around  thy  path  dotli  Ue, 
Thy  happy  spirit  from  this  earth  may  sever, 

To  sceK  a  blissful  home  beyond  the  sky ! 
JflnO'Tork,  FArmatf,  186L 
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THE  THREE-FOLD  NATURE  OF  MAN 

A    LEGEND    OP    THE     ONEIDA    INDIANS. 


«T     A       ^       .'or.  N  P.M. 


The  world  has  recently  been  delighted  with  a  new  history  of  ancient 
Greece,  but  nothing  iaraore  surprising  to  literar}^  no\'ices  than  the  enlarge- 
ment of  minute  detail  which  history  acquires  as  it  advances  from  the 
period  of  the  recorded  occurrences.  Such  novices  innocently  suppose 
that  a  modern  historian  can  accomplish  no  more  than  to  collect  dihgently 
the  narratives  of  the  original  actors  and  their  contemporaries ;  but  this  is 
as  great  a  mistake  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  Milton  could  narrate 
nothing  of  Paradise  but  what  he  found  in  the  Bible.  Any  historian  is 
permitted  to  dilate  to  the  extent  of  his  imjigination,  provided  he  says 
nothing  that  contradicts  authenticated  records  or  established  characters ; 
just  as  a  man  who  purchases  a  mummy  at  Cairo  may  exhibit  it  at  Boston 
as  a  priestess  of  ancient  Thebes,  or  as  the  wife  of  Potiphar;  but  should 
the  mummy  prove  to  have  been  fabricated,  or,  even  if  genuine,  prove  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  man,  the  exhibition  will  over-step  the  license  of  genius, 
and  be  condemned  as  an  imposition.  When  Psalmanazar,  some  cen- 
tury ago,  pretended  to  be  the  native  of  a  hitherto  unknown  country, 
whose  history  and  language  he  invented  and  published,  he  was,  on  detec- 
tion, stigmatized  as  a  cheat ;  though  the  same  nonsense,  had  he  published 
it  without  a  false  pereonation,  might  have  descended  admiringly  to  pos- 
terity, with  the  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  or  the  travels  of  Gulliver. 
The  man  Ireland,  who  pretended  to  have  found  some  unpublished  plays 
of  Shakspeare,  lost  by  the  fraud  all  the  merit  of  haxing  written  dramas 
which  were  mistaken  for  Shakspeare's,  and  was  known  only  as  a  detected 
har.  We  commend  the  conjuror  who  admits  that  his  tricks  are  sleight- 
of-hand,  while  we  imprison  the  fortune-teller  who  performs  kindred  tricks 
as  veritable  n<^*oromancy.  Still,  a  man  who  employs  a  fiction  as  a  sort  of 
intellectual  condiment,  is  not  compelled  to  announce  its  imaginative  origin, 
any  more  than  '  Snug  the  joiner '  was  bound  to  a<4sure  his  audience  that 
he  was  not  a  real  lion.  But  the  partition  is  not  always  obvious  between 
the  tweedle-dum  that  is  allowable  and  the  tweedle-dee  that  is  disreputa- 
ble ;  and  a  rule  by  which  the  boundaries  between  them  can  be  clearly 
defined  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  hterature. 

Happily,  our  tale  needs  no  such  demarcation,  for  its  verity  will  be  suf- 
ficiently apparent  to  judicious  readers,  and  such  are  all  who  read  the 
Knickerbocker.  We  shall  therefore  only  premise  farther,  that  the  Oneida 
Indians  were  quite  numerous  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Their  j)lay-ground  was  called  the  Oneida  Castle,  but  why  called  a 
castle  we  know  not,  for  no  ca*itle  existed  at  tlie  era  of  our  narrative.  The 
place  was  situated  some  twenty  miles  west  from  TJtica,  and  to  visit  it  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  j)rime  recreations  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Central 
City,  ana  one  of  the  curiosities  to  which  they  always  hospitably  in\ited 
their  visitors  from  Connecticut  and  other  old  settlements ;  not  omitting  to 
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rest  by  the  way  at  LarcVs  celebrated  half-way  tavern,  and  to  dine  at 
Wemple's,  near  the  Castle.  The  Indian  play-ground  was  an  extensive 
unenclosed  quadrangular  lawn,  which  was  kept  closely  mown,  or  it  was 
80  constantly  trodden  as  to  assume  such  an  appearance.  Through  the 
grounds  ran,  within  deep  banks,  the  wild  waters  of  Oneida  creek;  and, 
except  the  trees  which  hned  both  sidej  of  these  banks,  no  tree  could  be 
seen  on  the  play-ground,  not  even  to  shade  spectators  and  loiterei-s; 
which  peculiarity  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  a  total  absence  of 
all  stumps  and  under-brush,  constituted  an  abiding  curiosity  to  all  behold- 
ers. But  the  greatest  attraction  of  the  place  consisted  in  seeing  the 
young  warrioi's  play  a  species  of  racket,  with  ball -and  clubs,  while  the 
fatliers  of  the  tribe  were  lounging  on  the  green-sward,  and  by  an  occa- 
sional guttural  interjection,  ])eculiar  to  Indians,  indicating  their  interest  in 
the  agiUty  of  the  playere,  as  they  chased  a  stricken  ball  in  its  aerial  course, 
arrested  it  by  their  racket,  and  hurled  it  back  to  some  concerted  goal. 
Indian  women  constituted  no  portion  of  the  spectators,  but  they  might 
be  seen  in  distant  enclosures,  hoeing  the  forthcoming  corn,  and  often  each 
with  an  infant  hanging  at  her  back,  laced  so  as  to  be  immovable,  in  a 
sort  of  fancifully-decorated  perpendicular  cradle,  made  of  bark,  and  orna- 
mented with  beads  and  paint. 

The  chief  of  the  tribe  was  named  Schonandoah,  and  was  exceedinsflv 
old ;  a  relic  of  the  pristine  man  of  the  forest,  before  Indians  had  become 
physically  degenerated  by  the  fire-water  of  the  whites,  or  intellectually 
numbled  by  a  knowledge  of  the  superior  skill  of  civilization,  or  morally 
depraved  by  its  communicated  vices.     lie  was  a  tall  man,  still  erect  in 
stature,  and  apparently  venerated  by  his  subjects ;  but  more  assiduously 
attended,  in   true  patriarchal  style,  by  his  grandchilden,  and  perhaps 
remoter  descendants.     To  visit  the  old  chief  in  his  wigwam  was  a  part 
of  the  programme  of  every  pleasurable  excursion  to  Oneida ;  while  he 
was  pleased  with  the  interest  thus  manifested  toward  him,  mistaking 
probably  for  respect  to  his  kingly  power  what  was  simply  curiosity  at  his 
extreme  senility.     With  a  pride  characteristic  of  pure  Indians,  he  never 
condescended  to  speak  English,  or  to  admit  he  understood  it ;  but  aware 
of  the  tribute-money  which  was  generally  paid  by  his  gay  visitors,  he  was 
always  attended  by  an  Indian  to  receive  it,  and  who  also  interpreted  the 
short  colloquies  that  the  visits  occasioned.     Like  all  old  men,  Schonan- 
doah delighted  to  talk  over  the  incidents  of  the  past;  and  when  strangers 
seemed  inquisitive  as  to  the  history  of  the  Indians,  the  old  chief  would 
recount  various  legends,  which,  had  they  been  collected  and  presc^rvod, 
would  have  embodied  traditions  that  are  probably  lost  now  for  ever.    One 
narrative  has  escaped  the  common  oblivion.    It  seems  to  evince  a  knowl- 
edge, not  too  extensively  known  by  white  men,  of  the  three-fold  nature  of 
man,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  making  him  a  kind  of  triune  being; 
<»r  in  other  words,  a  being  who  combines  in  one  person  the  three  distinct 
and  inconvertible  properties  of  intellect,  physiciil  motion,  and  passion. 
The  story  may  have  constituted  a  sort  of  moral  allegory,  though  it  was 
always  related  as  a  history  of  the  tribe;  for  like  other  rude  nations, 
Indians  seem  ambitious  of  a  supernatural  origin.    In  repeating  the  story, 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  anglicizing  the  mythological  Indian  machinerv ; 
just  as,  if  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of  God,  Physician,  and  President,  we 
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would  use  those  words,  rather  than  misrepresent  the  intelligence  of  red 
men  by  translating  (as  is  usual)  the  Indian  names  for  these  ideas  dor  persons 
into  the  childish  equivalents  of  Great  Spirit,  Medicine  Man,  and  Great 
Father : 

During  one  of  the  predatory  excursions  of  a  party  of  the  Agoneseah 
Indians,  they  ft:ll  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  Satanas,  with  whom  they 
were  almost  constantly  at  war,  and  the  Agoneseah  were  all  killed,  except- 
ing one  woman,  who  by  good  fortune  had  been  left  some  hours  behind 
on  the  trail,  to  pack  up  and  bring  on  a  quantity  of  dried  venison.  She 
arrived,  staggering  under  her  load,  in  time  to  escape  the  massacre,  and  to 
discover  that  she  alone  remained  of  the  busy  party  who  had  parted  from 
her  in  the  morning  dawn.  With  true  Indian  fortitude,  she  resolved  to 
make  the  best  use  she  could  of  her  situation;  and  judging  accurately  that 
the  Satanas  no  longer  occupied  the  vicinity  around  her,  she  determined 
to  abide  there  till  some  chance  might  bring  thither  another  party  of  her 
friends,  or  she  might  seek  them  more  securely  than  she  could  at  present. 
She  soon  sheltered  herself  by  the  construction  of  a  wigwam,  hung  around 
it  the  venison  in  her  possession,  and  leisurely  made  a  bow  and  some 
arrows,  to  procure  farther  sustenance  as  the  occasions  therefor  should 
offer.  After  hving  unmolest^dly  thus  during  several  years,  she  gradually 
became  fond  of  the  exemption  which  she  enjoyed,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  from  the  slavery  which  Indian  habits  impose  on  woman ;  and  she 
resolved  to  end  her  days  in  the  solitary  independence  which  Providence 
had  created  for  her.  Time,  however,  brought  with  it  infirmities,  and  as 
she  felt  their  increasing  pressure,  she  lamented  that  she  possessed  no 
daughter  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  solitude,  and  to  succeed  her  in  the  pro- 
curement of  venison  after  she  should  become  disabled  by  debility.  As 
she  indulged  these  reflections,  she  became  unhappy  at  the  want  which 
her  imagination  had  created.  Her  unhappiness  increased,  as  usual,  with 
its  indulgence,  till  she  wept  often  and  much,  that  she  possessed  no 
daughter.  But  she  at  length  became  satisfied  that  crying  was  not  the 
proper  remedy  in  such  a  case,  and  she  began  to  turn  her  efforts  into  the 
wiser  direction  of  devising  some  means  by  which  her  great  want  could  be 
relieved.  The  moment  her  thoughts  took  tliis  practical  direction,  she 
recollected  the  traditions  acquired  during  her  childhood,  and  which  peo- 
pled every  secret  and  cqrious  place  with  supernatural  beings,  who  busied 
themselves  in  satisfying  the  desires  of  favorite  devotees.  Just  such  a 
place  lay  in  her  vicinity,  scroened  from  view  by  trees,  whose  branches 
seemed  to  know  so  well  the  mysteries  they  were  formed  to  conceal,  that 
no  light  ever  penetrated  the  enclosure,  except  a  gloomy  haze,  which 
exhibited  a  spring  of  water,  swift,  pellucid,  and  phosphorescent,  that  gushed 
from  the  earth  toward  a  deep  basin  formed  out  of  solid  rock  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  declivity.  She  had  suspected  that  this  spring  was  inhab- 
ited by  supernatural  spirits,  for  while  it  was  intensely  cold  in  summer,  it 
was  never  arrested  by  frost  in  winter,  and  wa«5  rarely  resorted  to  by  deer, 
who  seemed  alarmed  at  it^  roar.  The  water  that  she  drank  was  always 
procured  from  another  source,  and  she  never  passed  the  spring  without  a 
devotional  feeling,  which  began  to  assume  much  intensity.     To  this 
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spring,  therefore,  Bhe  determined  to  resort.  Having  waited  for  a  night 
when  th^  moon  was  at  its  full,  but  so  obscured  by  clouds  as  to  be  invisi- 
ble, (that  was  the  propitious  period,)  she  issued  from  her  cabin  and 
glided  slowly  toward  the  indicated  spot ;  though  the  solemnity  of  her 
mission  filled  her  with  trepidation.  She  persisted,  however,  and  parting 
the  thick  boughs  which  screened  the  source  of  the  gushing  stream,  she 
bent  over  the  projecting  bank,  and  throwing  into  the  water  a  lock  of  her 
hair  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  three  good  arrows  as  an  oflfering, 
besought  the  spirits  of  the  spring  to  be  favorable  to  her  wishes.  A  blast 
of  wind  shook  the  trees,  the  water  sparkled  in  in  its  descent,  while  a  soft 
whisper  seemed  to  say,  *  Go  home,  Catena ;  you  shall  have  a  daughter.' 
The  poor  woman  was  exceedingly  delighted,  but  lest  her  senses  might  be 
suflering  under  a  dela-^ion,  she  again  said,  *0h!  spirits  of  the  rushing 
spring,  give  Catena  a  daughter ! '  *  Go  home,  woman  ;  you  shall  have  a 
daughter,'  was  again  the  response,  but  in  a  loud  voice,  that  indicated  some 
displeasure.  She  beciime  alarmed  lest  she  had  unwittingly  omitted  some 
cereniony,  and  created  oflfence  where  she  had  intended  nothing  but  devo- 
tion ;  she  therefore  said  again,  *  Oh !  spirits  of  the  spring,  Catena  would 
only  ha\  e  a  daughter ! '  *  Go  home ! '  replied  the  voice,  louder  than 
betbre ;  *  you  shall  have  a  daughter  with  a  vengeance ! ' 

The  woman  was  frightened;  but  being  sure  of  a  daughter, she  retraced 
her  steps  toward  home,  as  she  had  been  commanded;  but  when  she 
approached  her  wigwam,  which  on  her  egress  she  had  carefully  closed  to 
keep  out  wolves,  that  occasionally  prowled  around  at  night  to  steal  her 
venison,  she  found  the  entrance  unclosed.  She  entered  with  true  Indian 
stealth,  not  knowing  what  she  might  encounter;  but  instead  of  an 
enemy,  she  found  on  the  floor  three  interesting  little  female  pap- 
pooses.  Each  was  swathed  in  an  Indian  upright  cradle,  ornamented  with 
hicroglyi'hics  by  which  she  knew  that  one  of  the  girls  wa^  named 
Intellecta,  another  Appetita,  and  the  third  Limbina.  *A  daughter  with 
a  vengeance ! '  said  Catena,  repeating  the  malediction  with  which  she  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  spring ;  but  if  the  evil  was  to  extend  no  farther 
than  to  give  h.M'  three  daughters,  she  felt  rather  benefited  thereby  than 
injured,  and  inferred,  perhaps  correctly,  that  as  she  had  repeated  her 
suppliciition  three  times,  the  three-fold  response  had  occasioned  three 
infants  instead  of  one.  Something  wrong  about  the  children  was,  how- 
ever, soon  suspected  by  the  foster-mother,  for  Appetita  was  the  only  one 
of  them  that  could  eat;  Limbina,  the  only  one  that  could  move  its  limbs; 
and  Intellecta,  the  only  one  that  possessed  a  tongue  or  could  utter  words. 

When  pt)or  Catena  fully  ascertained  the  organization  of  her  offspring, 
she  regretted  tliat  she  had  ever  prayed  for  a  daughter.  Why  could  not 
a  human  being  receive  a  benefit  once  without  an  attendant  evil  ?  She 
accordingly  cried  over  the  calamity  of  mankind,  and  over  her  own 
particular  calamity ;  and  probably  would  have  soon  become  so  weary  of 
the  ciir.'S  which  the  children  imposed,  that  the  consequences  to  them  might 
have  been  tragiciil,  had  nature  not  come  to  their  aid  by  creating  in 
Catena  maternal  feelings,  that  gradually  made  the  children's  happiness 
identical  with  her  own.  Lik-e  all  fairy  productions,  the  children  grew 
rapidly,  and  Limbina,  after  a  few  yeai*s,  was  able  to  assist  her  mother  in 
the  care  of  Intellecta  and  Appetita,  who  could  not  move  of  themselves. 
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Limbina  would  roll  them  about  the  floor,  and  eventually  lift  them  from 
place  to  place,  and  carry  them  into  the  open  air.  But  the  motlier  had 
long  discovered,  that  though  Limbina  possessed  the  power  to  be  thus 
useful,  she  would  never  move  hand,  foot,  or  body,  unless  one  of  the  sisters 
commanded  her ;  indeed,  she  seemed  unable  to  undei'stand  the  commands 
of  any  other  person.  Appetita  possessed  more  influence  in  tliis  respect 
than  Intellecta,  though  Appetita  could  not  articulate  words  and  Intellecta 
could  speak  fluently.  When,  however,  Intellecta  chose  to  speak  authori- 
tatively, as  was  occasionally  her  custom,  she  was  implicitly  obeyed  by  both 
Limbina  and  Appetita. 

One  day  in  summer  the  mother  determined  on  taking  a  rather  long 
stroll  through  the  woods  to  collect  ginseng-root,  which  she  was  fond  of 
chewing,  and  accustomed  to  dry  for  use  during  the  winter.  She  entreated 
Limbina  to  keep  the  door  closed  during  her  absence,  not  to  move  her 
sisters  where  they  could  be  hurt,  and  to  be  especially  careful  not  to  disturb 
the  embers  which  had  been  covered  with  ahes,  after  ha\*irg  been  used  in 
cooking  the  family  breakfast,  \i'ith  many  other  directions  which  a  careful  old 
woman  usually  thinks  necessary  to  give  her  volatile  daughters  before 
leaving  home.  The  mother  might,  however,  as  well  have  spoken  to  a  log 
of  wood,  for  Limbina  neither  heeded  the  commands  nor  heard  them. 
The  mother,  therefore,  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  before  Limbina  took  up 
the  children,  at  the  command  of  Appetita,  and  strolled  with  them  over  a 
small  patch  of  planted  corn  in  search  of  strawberries,  which  grew  wild 
in  the  vicinity.  In  this  excursion  the  corn  became  trodden  down  and 
broken ;  but  when  the  girls  were  carried  back  to  the  A^ngwam  by  Limbina, 
Intellecta  discovered  that  Limbina  had  omitted  to  shut  the  door,  and  that 
the  wind  had  k  ndled  the  embers  left  of  the  morning  fire.  The  fire 
scorched  and  ruined  a  quantity  of  deer-skins  that  had  been  carefully 
prepared  for  winter  moccasins  and  other  articles  of  clothing,  and  been 
placed  by  the  mother  where  the  smoke  from  the  covered  embers  could 
dry  them. 

The  mother  returned  before  farther  mischief  had  been  consummated ; 
but  when  she  saw  that  her  injunctions  had  been  disobeyed,  that  her  deer- 
skhis  were  rendered  almost  worthless,  that  her  com  had  been  trodden 
down,  she  lamented  more  fervently  than  ever  that  she  had  wished  to 
procure  a  daughter ;  the  foregoing  events  being  but  a  specimen  of  the 
constant  waywardness  of  Appetita  and  stupidity  of  Limbina,  Intellecta 
escaped  blame,  because  the  mother  knew  that  she  never  participated  in 
dwobedicnce,  and  always  prevented  it  when  she  happened  to  be  awake ; 
but  Appetita  usually  watched  till  Intellecta  was  asleep,  before  she  induced 
Limbina  to  gratify  her  unruly  desires. 

Poor  Catena  cried  till  bed-time,  and  when  she  was  in  bed  she  cried  till 
midnight,  which  is  tlie  period  when  unearthly  spirits,  of  every  kind,  are 
permitted  to  visit  human  beings ;  and  presently  she  heard  a  great  shout 
of  laughter,  which  caused  her  instinctively  to  raise  her  head  and  look 
around.  The  room  was  filled  with  a  dim  light,  like  the  phosphorescence 
of  water,  and  three  little  women,  of  whom  the  tallest  was  not  an  inch 
high,  were  dancing  and  shouting  with  an  acti\ity  and  noise  that  seemed 
wholly  disproj)ortioned  to  their  diminutive  bodies.  When  they  had 
amused  themselves  till  they  were  apparently  exhausted,  the  shortest  of 
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the  three,  but  who  seemed  the  most  important  of  the  group,  hopped  near 
to  the  old  woman's  cheek,  and  told  her  that  they  had  been  laughing  at 
the  trick  which  they  had  played  her  at  the  enchanted  spring,  in  separating 
her  daughter  into  the  three  constituent  parts  of  a  human  being  —  the 
intellectual,  physical  and  moral  parts.  But  they  had  come  to  remedy  the 
evil,  and  to  unite  the  three  into  one  person,  and  that  the  imited  parts  should 
become  just  such  a  comfort  as  old  age  required. 

In  the  morning  Catena  seemed  to  awake  from  a  profound  sleep ;  and 
seeing  nothing  supernatural  around  her,  she  began  to  suspect  that  the 
events  of  the  night  were  a  dream.  Resuming  the  few  simple  articles 
which  constituted  all  her  dress,  she  walked  sorrowfully  out  of  her  little 
cabin,  to  prepare,  as  usual,  under  the  shade  of  an  adjoining  maple,  some 
pounded  corn  for  breakfast ;  but  she  found  the  corn  already  prepared,  with 
an  addition  of  ripe  whortleberries  and  savory  succotash.  No  body  was 
visible  but  Limbina,  who,  running  toward  her  mother,  kissed  her,  and 
wished  her  good-morning.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Limbina  had 
ever  spoken,  and  the  voice  sounded  like  that  of  Intellecta,  while  the  kiss 
seemed  the  affectionate  pressure  of  Appetita.  *How  now!'  exclaimed 
the  astonished  Catena;  *I  am  happy  to  hear  you  speak;  but  where  are 
your  sisters  ? '  To  this  question  Limbina  could  give  no  definite  answer, 
except  that  three  very  little  women  had  appeared  before  her  in  a  dream, 
and  said  that  hereafter  she  and  her  two  sisters  should  occupy  but  one 
body ;  that  the  two  sisters  immediately  disappeared,  Intellecta  seeming  to 
jump  up  into  Limbina's  head,  and  to  sink  down  into  it,  leaving  nothing 
on  it  that  could  be  felt  externally  but  certain  bumps,  of  various  sizes, 
which  she  desired  her  mother  to  examine  by  way  of  confirmation. 
Appetita  had  seemed  also  to  spring  upward,  but  alighted  on  Limbina's 
breast,  and  then  seemed  gradually  to  vanish  by  dispereing  herself  therein, 
into  Limbina's  heart,  gall,  Hver  and  spleen. 

From  this  time  Catena  began  to  realize  the  comforts  of  possessing  a 
daughter,  while  previously  she  had  known  nothing  as  a  mother  but 
solicitude  and  trouble.  Appetita  and  Intellecta  could  still  make  their 
wishes  known  to  Limbina ;  but  she  soon  ascerUiinod  that  the  wishes  and 
commands  of  Intellecta  always  led  to  good  results,  while  the  wishes  and 
commands  of  Appetita  were  often  productive  of  evil,  especially  when  they 
were  disapproved  by  Intellecta.  Limbina,  therefore,  determined  eventually 
that  she  would  never  obey  Appetita  till  she  first  obtained  the  consent  of 
Intellecta,  who  by  such  continual  consultation  lost  all  her  former  drowsi- 
ness, and  became  wakeful  and  active. 

The  old  wigwam  soon  put  on  a  new  appearance  of  neatness,  cheerfulness 
and  abundance,  for  Limbina  was  self-denying  of  her  own  appetites,  and 
sought  only  to  make  Catena  happy.  One  day,  when  she  was  some 
distance  from  home,  in  pursuit  of  deer,  she  suddenly  came  upon  the 
newly-formed  camp  of  Indians,  who  were  also  in  search  of  game. 
Limbina  attempted  to  avoid  them,  but  they  had  seen  her,  and  escape 
became  impracticable.  The  party  proved  to  be  under  the  command  of 
a  young  chief,  who  was  agreeably  surprised  when  he  discovered  that 
Limbina  could  understand  and  speak  the  language  of  the  Agoneaseah, 
which  was  his  own  nation.  The  interview  resulted  in  a  visit  of  all  the 
partj  to  the  wigwam  of  Catena,  when  she  recognized  the  warriors  as 
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belonging  to  the  tribe  from  which  she  had  been  separated.  Her  history 
was  soon  told,  and  tradition  had  preserved  among  the  new  generation,  of 
which  the  present  warriors  were  a  part,  an  account  of  the  ambush  and 
battle  that  had  been  fatal  to  the  companions  of  Catena,  and  in  which  she 
also  was  reputed  to  have  been  killed. 

The  meeting  was  gratifying  to  the  old  woman,  though  she  wept  afresh 
as  she  related  the  sad  slaughter  of  the  friends  of  her  youth,  and  learnt 
from  her  visitors  that  by  the  progress  of  time,  and  the  casualties  of  Indian 
life,  most  of  the  persons  she  had  known  among  her  tribe  were  no  longer 
in  existence.     She  refused,  however,  to  return  with  the  young  warriors 
and  leave  the  solitude  which  had  become  endeared  to  her  by  habit ;  though, 
with  a  disinterestedness  which  might  have   dignified   any  heroine  of 
antiquity,  she  urged  Limbina  to  accept  the  oflfer  made  by  the  young 
chief  to  receive  her  as  his  wife,  and  to  take  her  with  him  to  Schoharie, 
where  the  tribe  resided.     Limbina  would  not  yield  in  generosity  to  her 
mother,  and  insisted  on  remaining  with  her,  despite  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  young  man  to  induce  a  change  of  resolution.     Nothing  therefore 
remained  but  to  separate,  or  for  him  to  remain  with  Limbina.    Love  induced 
him  to  adopt  the  latter  alternative.     He  sent  back  to  Schoharie  the 
warriors  who  had  accompanied  him  in  the  chase,  but  took  up  his  own 
abode  in  the  wigwam  of  Catena,  with  Limbina  as  his  wife.     Her  conduct 
continued  to  be  exemplary,  and  he  never  regretted  his  determination ;  and 
from  them,  in  a  direct  line,  though  after  several  generations,  descended 
Schonandoah,  the  old  chief  of  Oneida ;  and  from  them  also  descended 
collaterally,  and  with  various  admixtures,  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Oneidas. 
The  spring  at  which  Catena  invoked  the  aid  of  the  fairies,  or  water-spirits, 
is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  creek  which  runs  through  the  Oneida  Castle, 
though  it  no  longer  exhibits  so  large  a  gush  of  water  as  distinguished  it 
during  her  day ;  but  it,  together  with  a  large  stone  that  used  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the   declivity,  (and  which  was  lately  removed  with  much 
solemnity  to  Forest-Hill  Ceraetory,  at  Utica,)  were  always  respected  by 
the  tribe  as  relics  of  great  historical  interest ;  and  a  superstition  was  con- 
nected with  them,  to  the  effect  that  while  the  water  continued  to  run  and 
the  stone  to  gravitate,  every  human  being  would  be  prosperous  who 
subjected  his  appetites  and  actions  to  the  control  of  his  intellect.     The 
water  still  runs,  the  stone  still  gravitates,  and  the  moral  prescription  is 
said  to  be  still  effectual,  though  the  simple  people  who  rudely  originated 
it  are  passed  away  for  ever. 


DUTY:      AN     EXTRACT. 

Yon  path  of  ffroenaward 

Winds  round  by  Bparry  orrot  nnd  gay  pavilion  ; 
There  in  no  flint  to  gall  thy  tender  foot, 
There  *m  ready  shelter  (torn  each  breeze  or  shower, 
nut  DiTY  guides  not  that  way.    8ee  her  stand, 
With  wand  entwined  with  amaranth,  near  yon  cliffs, 
oa  when  (the  leads  thy  head  roust  bear  the  storm, 
And  thy  shrunk  f(»rm  endure  heat,  cold  and  hunger  ; 
Itut  she  will  guide  thee  up  to  noble  heights, 
Which  ho  who  gains  seems  native  of  the  sky. 
While  earthly  things  lie  stretched  beneath  hit  feet* 
Diminished,  ahrunk,  and  valueleM. 
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THE       JOURNEY       OP        LIFE. 

How  can  a  wanderer,  fiir  astray, 
Discover  where  he  misaetl  his  way, 
Wlien  phantonis  mock  his  stramiui^  sight, 
And  alt  the  sky  is  black  with  night! 

At  early  mom,  with  buoyant  heart, 
They  watched  liim  from  his  home  depart : 
The  April  sky  wa**  culm  and  bright, 
The  clouds  were  touched  with  ro«y  light. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  dawn 
The  fading  moou-bcamM  glimmered  waa 

He  saitl,  it  was  a  cloudless  day. 
He  could  not  miss  his  easy  way  ; 
That  long  before  the  noon  hU  *;ye 
The  golden  city  would  descry; 
And  he  beneath  its  turrets  dwell 
Until  tlie  evening  shadows  fell. 

A  moment,  and  the  boy  WiW  gone 

Acn)ss  the  rising  grouuil ; 
And  then  lus  fiwfc-steps  mingled  with 

The  multitude  around 

The  tears  upon  his  earnest  face 

Too  soon,  alas  1  were  dry ; 
So  full  of  wonders  was  the  place 

That  met  his  eager  eye. 
The  busy  crowd  swept  to  and  fro, 

And  sport<;d  on  the  track  : 
Some  onward  ever  seemed  to  go, 

And  some  were  crowding  back. 

*  The  way  is  roiujh  and  hard,'  they  said, 

*  We  cannot  climb  the  mountain' 4  head. 
And  know  not  if  the  rugged  height 
Does  not  to  otlier  steeps  invite.' 

Ag}un  there  came  a  goodly  banrl 
Of  youthful  maid(?ns,  hand  in  hand : 
Tliey  stopped  upon  the  ncii^hborinj^  green, 
And  danced  the  stalwart  oaks  between. 

*  The  day  is  long  :  this  cahn  retreat 
Is  sheltered  from  the  utwn-day  heat ; 
And  when  the  sun  is  sinking  low. 
Upon  our  journey  we  will  go  ; 

For  why  is  all  about  so  fiiir 

If  none  were  meant  to  linger  there  ? ' 

At  mom  he  listened  to  the  young. 
And  laughed  and  dtwced  tlie  gay  among  ; 
And  when  tlie  sun  was  over-head, 
He  thought  of  what  the  elders  said. 
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The  mountain  hourly  seemed  to  grow 

More  distant  to  his  weary  gaze ; 
And  as  he  mused,  the  single  path 

Was  hidden  in  the  evening  haze. 

Far  up  a  lofty  pinnacle 

Gleamed  with  fair  and  silvery  light 
A  beacon  and  a  sign  of  fear 

Unto  his  unbelieving  sight ; 
For  tliere  the  temple  glimmered  through 

The  darkness  ot  the  growii^  night 
A  beacon  —  yet  the  day  was  pasty 

And  all  the  valley  deep 
Was  shadowed  in  the  silence  of 

A  never-ending  sleep. 

The  mother  standing  at  her  door 

Saw  not  her  erring  offspring  more. 

Nor  did  tlfc  Temple's  openmg  gate 

Receive  the  wanderer  coming  late.  sioha. 


SKETCHES     IN     SOUTH     AFRICA. 


K  oil  B  S  R    T  SBXB  . 


About  nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dande,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  we  saw  one  of  the  old  store-houses  or  prisons  for  human  cattle, 
while  their  owners  wore  awaiting  opportunities  to  ship  them  from  the  coast. 
As  this  was  by  far  the  most  interesting  object  that  we  met  with  on  our 
excursion,  a  description  of  it  may  not  perhaps  be  uninteresting  to  who- 
ever may  chance  to  read  the  pages  of  this  journal.  The  poor  creatures 
were  congregated  during  the  day-time,  in  fine  weather,  in  an  enclosure 
about  fifty  feet  square,  having  on  two  of  its  sides  a  kind  of  shed  or  pent- 
house to  afford  some  protection  from  the  intense  heat  of  a  burning  sun 
at  mid-day.  Adjoining  this  enclosure,  and  opening  into  it  by  a  strong 
door,  w  as  the  prison  or  barracoou,  where  they  were  confined  during  the 
night  and  in  rainy  weather.  The  barracoon  was  fifty  feet  in  length  by 
twenty  in  width,  and  built  with  a  stone  wall  four  feet  high,  into  which, 
three  or  four  inches  apart,  were  let  strong  paUsades,  ten  feet  high,  the 
whole  roofed  over  with  cane  and  thatch  of  bamboo  and  Guinea- grass, 
affording  ample  protection  from  bad  weather,  at  the  same  time  admitting 
a  free  circulation  of  air  to  the  unfortunate  beings,  who  were  without 
d<jubt  often  packed  in  here  hke  herrings,  by  their  inhuman  owners. 

As  I  wandered  over  this  place,  now,  thank  God!  nearly  in  ruins,  my 
fancy  peopled  it  with  the  poor  helpless  Africans,  as  they  were  confined 
heio  previously  to  leaving  their  own  loved  land  for  the  plantations  of 
their  future  task-masters  beyond  the  seas.  What  must  have  been  their 
agonies  luid  terror  of  soul  and  body,  at  being  torn  from  all  they  held 
dear,  their  sufferings  during  the  long  wearisome  march  in  chains  from  the 
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interior  to  the  sea-coast,  their  utter  desolation  when  given  over  to  the 
hands  of  the  slave-captain  or  his  agent  at  the  barracoon,  forsaken  by 
those  even  of  their  own  race  and  color  who  hved  on  the  sea-shore,  with- 
out one  cheering  hope  of  better  things  in  the  future,  and  having  but  one 
wish —  to  die  before  being  delivered  over  to  that  greatest  of  all  hells  on 
earth,  the  horrors  of  a  slave-ship  ?  It  is  well  known  that  many  preferred 
death,  and  were  ready  enough  to  obtain  it  at  all  hazards,  and  in  spite  of 
the  strict  watchfulness  of  the  overseers,  while  awaiting  shipment  in  the 
barracoons,  rather  than  be  sent  on  board  the  slaver,  of  which,  alas !  they 
had  received  too  true  an  idea  from  their  free  countrymen  about  them. 
I  have  been  told  by  slave-merchants  on  the  coa-^t,  that  informer  times  many 
deaths  took  place  from  determined  voluntary  starvation ;  but  not/?,  said  one  of 
these  scoundels,  *  they  are  watched  closely  at  their  meals,  and  if  each  one 
does  not  eat  the  allowance,  the  overseer  has  their  mouths  forced  open  and 
the  food  stuffed  down  their  throats,  beside  giving  them  a  taste  of  the  'cats ' 
for  obstinacy.'  * 

And  hero  too,  upon  the  borders  of  this  beautiful  stream,  have  these  scenes 
of  iniquity  been  perpetrated  for  years,  and  its  pure  waters  and  gentle 
current  have  borne  many  and  many  a  canoe,  as  it  came  freighted  with 
human  flesh  from  the  slave-prison  on  its  banks  to  the  slave-ship  at  its 
mouth  ! 

One  would  naturally  be  led  to  inquire,  if  ho  were  unacquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  slave-trade,  why  such  a  place  as  this  barracoon  is  left 
standing  now,  by  the  natives  who  live  about  here;   why  they  do  not 
purge  the  earth  of  such  a  foul  stain,  such  a  dismal  monument  of  una- 
venged and  horrible  sufferings  sustained  for  years  by  their  countrymen, 
and  raze  it  to  the  ground  until  not  one  stone  stands  upon  another  ?     The 
undoubted  fact  is,  that  in  place  of  seeing  it  destroyed,  nothing  would 
please  them  better  than  to  see  it  again  in  full  operation,  for  the  various 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  sea-coast  are,  and  have  been  for  many  long  years, 
not  only  favorable  to  the  slave-trade,  but  they  have  been  the  medium 
through  which  the  trade  was  carried  on.     These  tribes,  or  many  of  tliem, 
are  generally  at  war  with  the  tribes  in  the  interior,  and  being  better 
supplied  with  the  means  of  fighting  by  their  intercourse  with  whites  on 
the  coast,  they  are  very  successful  in  their  battles,  and  the  prisoners  which 
they  take  are  sold  to  the  white  slave-dealer.     The  tribes  of  the  interior,  or 
*  bushmen '  as  they  are  called,  also  sell  their  captives  taken  in  battle  with 
each  other  to  the  tribes  on  the  sea-coast,  who  in  turn  sell  them  to  the 
owners  of  the  barracoons.     Ilad  it  not  been  for  these  native  wars,  the 
slave-trade  would  have  long  since  died  a  natural  death  ;  and  it  is  an  unde- 
niable fact  that  these  wars  are  engendered,  fostered  and  kept  up  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  great  inducement  offered  to  the  belligerent  parties 
of  selling  their  captives  or  slaves  to  the  white  slave-dealer.     As  the  trade 
is  broken  up  at  any  point  on  the  coast,  as  it  is  here  at  the  Dande  river, 
the  natives  lose  their  principal  means  of  support,  and  naturally  become 
poor  and  miserable ;  and  I  have  heard  some  of  the  head  men  among  these 
natives  at  the  Dande,  old  sinners  grown  gray  in  iniquity,  mourn  over  the 
good  old  times  gone,  (I  hope  never  to  return,)  when  Aplenty  ship  come 
takee  slave  ; '  and  this  slave-barracoon,  and  the  house  of  the  slave-dealer 
himself,  which  I  omitted  to  mention  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  will 
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stand  here,  so  far  as  the  natives  are  couccrned,  until  time  shall  crumble 
them  to  dust. 

We  proceeded  up  the  river  for  several  miles  farther,  and  stopped  to  dine 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  monkey  bread-fruit  tree,  having  come  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  country  here  was 
entirely  open,  with  very  few  trees  and  those  of  a  large  growth,  the  banks 
low,  free  from  mangrove,  and  landing  eftected  quite  easily  at  any  point. 
Far  off  in  the  horizon  we  descried  the  blue  tops  of  what  appeared  to 
be  very  high  mountains ;  but,  alas  for  the  causes  of  science  and  geog- 
raphy !  the  jiatives  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  I  am  not  speculative 
enough  to  advance  even  a  hint  that  they  might  have  been  a  part  of  the 
mysterious  and  unknown  chain  of  the  '  Mountains  of  the  Moon.' 

Finding  nothing  more  to  interest  us  in  proceeding  farther,  and  as  the 
hour  was  getting  late,  as  soon  as  we  had  taken  dinner  and  washed  it  down 
with  deliciously  cool  draughts  of  fresh  cocoa-nut  milk,  we  turned  our 
boat's  head  round,  and  ran  down  quite  rapidly  with  a  two  or  three  knot 
current  in  our  favor  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  from  thence  to  the 
ship,  where  we  arrived  just  at  sundown,  rather  tired,  but  much  pleased 
with  our  visit  to  Dande  river. 

During  our  stay  at  Dande  Point,  every  facility  was  afforded  by  the 
Portuguese  commandant  for  obtaining  wood  and  water  for  the  ship ;  and 
for  the  former,  which  he  procured  for  us  himself,  he  could  hardly  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  any  payment.  He  wished  to  pay  us,  as  the  first 
Americans  who  had  ever  visited  the  place,  the  veiy  substantial  compli- 
ment of  supplying  all  our  wants  gratuitously.  We  had  an  opportunity, 
while  at  his  house  one  day,  of  observing  with  what  an  iron  rule  the  Portu- 
guese govern  the  natives  in  their  African  colonies. 

Our  launch  had  been  sent  on  shore  in  the  carpenter's  charge  to  bring 
off  our  fire-wood,  which  had  been  collected  and  piled  on  the  beach  by  the 
natives.  An  account  was  taken  of  the  number  of  sticks,  both  by  the 
carpenter  and  the  sable  fellow  who  had  charge  of  it,  as  it  was  passed  into 
the  boat,  and  it  seems  that  the  accounts  of  the  two  did  not  agree,  tne 
carpenter  making  aless  number  than  he  had  really  received,  and  the 
other  making  the  exact  number  that  should  have  been  delivered.  In 
settling  the  payment  for  the  wood  with  the  commandant,  the  purser 
mentioned  to  him  that  by  the  carpenter's  account  the  wood  had  fallen 
short  of  the  amount  agreed  for  ;  at  which  the  black  who  had  deUvered  the 
wood  was  sent  for,  and  by  the  commandant's  order  lashed  to  a  gun ;  a 
huge  fellow  made  his  rppearance  armed  with  a  heavy  *  cow-skin,'  and  the 
poor  devil  would  have  received  a  most  terrible  whipping  had  he  not  been 
bogged  off  by  our  captain,  who  was  present,  and  who  suggested  that  the 
mistake  might  have  been  the  carpenter's,  instead  of  the  })oor  fellow  who 
was  shivering  and  moaning  with  terror  before  them.  This  eventually 
proved  to  have  been  the  fact,  for  in  counting  the  number  of  sticks  again 
on  board  the  vessel,  the  darkey's  number  was  found  correct,  and  right 
glad  were  we  that  he  had  not  been  cruelly  whipped  for  another's  mistake. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  October  we  got  under  weigh  from  Dande  Point 
and  went  to  sea ;  leaving  the  place,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  some  reluc- 
tance, for  as  we  are  to  stay  so  long  on  the  coast,  we  know  that  we  could 
have  killed  another  week  or  two  here  very  pleasantly ;  and  I  fully  believe 
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it  to  be  as  interesting  a  place  as  we  shall  see  on  the  coast,  if  the  accounts 
of  our  friends  in  the  other  cruising  vessels,  many  of  whom  have  nearly- 
completed  their  two  years,  are  to  be  relied  on. 

Our  run  from  Dande  Point  to  the  Congo  river,  which  was  the  next 
place  at  which  we  made  any  stay,  was  enlivened  by  beautiful  weather  and 
fine  breezes.  We  anchored  one  night  at  the  trading  post,  Ambriz,  but  left 
early  the  next  morning.  At  Ambriz,  tlie  English,  Americans,  French, 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  have  trading  factories,  and  a  very  large  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  with  the  natives  in  trading  for  ivory,  gums,  wax,  copper 
ore,  and  other  articles  of  African  produce.  As  might  be  supposed,  a  strong 
spirit  of  opposition  and  competition  exists  between  the  difterent  factories, 
and  many  are  the  '  artful  dodges '  practised  by  the  white  traders  to  cir- 
cumvent each  other  and  the  natives.  A  story  which  I  once  heard  at  this 
place  is  so  strongly  illustrative  of  the  go-ahead-ativeness  of  the  Yankee 
character,  that  it  will  bear  relating,  although  I  will  not  vouch  for  its  entire 
authenticity ;  it  happened  in  connection  with  the  article  of  copper  ore, 
which  was  discoveaed  to  exist  near  here  in  large  quantities,  comparatively 
but  a  very  short  time  since. 

One  morning  a  native  brought  to  the  American  factory,  tied  up  in  a 
mat,  what  appeared  to  be  some  small  fragments  of  stone,  which  he  offered 
for  sale.  On  examining  these  stones,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  factory, 
inexperienced  as  he  was  in  mineralogy,  thought  that  he  detected  the 
presence  of  copper  in  them;  and  concealing  his  surprise  from  the  native, 
ne  offered  a  small  trade  for  them,  which  was  eagerly  accepted,  as  he  had 
already  offered  them  for  sale  at  the  other  factojies,  and  been  laughed  at 
for  bringing  pieces  of  stone  for  sale.  Our  Yankee  friend  fortunately  had 
some  acid  amongst  his  'traps,'  with  the  help  of  which  he  soon  found 
that  he  had  not  only  obtained  specimens  of  copper  ore,  but  that  they 
were  so  rich  with  the  metal,  that  it  would  be  well  worth  his  while  to 
make  a  shipment  of  it  home,  if  a  suflScient  quantity  could  be  obtained. 
Silently  and  cautiously  he  managed  to  collect  a  large  amount  of  tlio  ore, 
which  he  obtained  at  a  merely  nominal  price  from  the  ignorant  natives, 
without  his  neighbors  in  the  other  factories  having  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  what  was  going  on ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
house  of  which  he  was  the  agent,  he  put  on  board  of  her  nearly  a  liiuulrod 
tons  of  the  stones^  ostensibly  as  ballast.  In  this  way  he  contrived  to  ship 
several  large  lots  of  the  ore,  before  any  one  at  Ambriz  suspected  how  he 
was  getting  to  windward  of  them.  The  peculiar  ballast  which  it  appeared 
it  was  alwaj;^  necessary  to  ship  in  the  American  trading  vessels,  in  such 
quantities,  to  ensure  their  safety,  at  last  drew  attention  and  remark  from 
the  heads  of  the  other  factories,  and  they  were  not  long  in  finding  out  and 
availing  themselves  of  the  discovery  of  their  enterprising  neighbor;  and  as 
a  natural  consequence,  the  demand  soon  exceeding  the  supply,  the  com- 
petition became  so  great  to  obtain  the  ore,  that  the  natives  raised  their 
prices  so  high  that  it  now  hardly  pays  freight  to  ship  it  in  any  quantity. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  our  Yankee  copper-discoverer  was  *  raised ' 
and  brought  up  in  Salem. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  copper  ore  and  its  source  in  a  future 
sketch  of  Ambriz  and  the  adjacent  country ;  but  our  thoughts  are  full  of 
nothing  now  but  the  great  Congo,  toward  which  we  are  dashing  along 
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with  a  glorious  breeze,  and  speculating  on  all  the  strange  stories  we  have 
heard  of  that  river.  As  we  came  out  of  Ambriz  this  mornin<r  with  the 
wind  quite  hght,  we  discovered  a  large  turtle  asleep  on  the  water,  and 
dispatched  three  of  ourKroo-boys  in  their  light  canoe  to  capture  him. 
They  soon  returned  with  him  thoroughly  wak  ^d  up,  and  I  doubt  not 
wondering  at  the  situation  he  found  himsolf  in,  when  his  dreams  were 
disturbed  in  such  an  off-hand  manner.  I  have  often  wondered  at  the 
dexterity  of  these  same  Kroo-boys  in  taking  these  heavy  sea-turtle.  They 
steal  alongside  of  them  when  sleeping  on  the  water,  and  when  near  enough, 
overboard,  head  first,  go  a  couple  of  the  darkeys,  and  seizing  the  turtle 
on  one  side,  capsize  him  in  the  water,  in  which  position  he  is  as  harmless 
and  helpless  as  he  would  be  in  a  like  situation  on  land ;  and  the  canoe 
coming  up,  the  united  efforts  of  the  three,  \^ith  a  great  deal  of  shouting, 
heave  him  into  her  and  lay  him  on  his  back.  They  rarely  fail  ;  but  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  that  Tom  Will,  our  head  Krooman,  tackled  a 
huge  fellow  singly  and  alone ;  the  turtle  took  him  down,  and  he  was  so 
long  under  water  that  our  fears  for  his  safety  began  to  be  aroused ;  at  last 
his  woolly  pate  .'  ppeared  above  the  surface,  and  blowing  the  water  from 
his  nose  and  mouth,  he  sung  out,  ^Me  hole  him  long  time,  Sar,  but  he  too 
much  Uronff,  Sar — e^-yah  e'-t/ah.^  Moktoomkry  d.  Parker,  w.  s.  c. 


CHILDHOOD       AND      MANHOOD. 


TO    rnVCXRTCX     w.     BnXZ.TOK. 


Why  are  the  soenes  which  we  loved  in  oiir  childhood 

Dearer  when  age  sets  it«  seal  on  the  heart  ? 
Scenes  where  we  wander'd  in  valley  and  wildwood, 

Tlioiightless  of  evil  and  guileless  of  art. 
The  scenes  are  unchanged :  a  calm  rolling  river, 

Natiu-e  repeats  but  the  tale  she  has  told. 
And  we  should  see  her  and  love  her  fur  ever 

Fondly,  if  hearts  were  not  wither'd  and  cold. 

I  weep  when  I  know  *t  is  hearte  disenchanted 

Bv  evil  conceits,  that  tarnish  the  gold 
"Which  gilded  each  spot  where  fairy  feet  haunted 

Valley  and  wildwood,  the  mountain  and  wold, 
"When  wond'ring  and  fresh  in  feelings  and  fancies, 

Glory  was  sunshine  and  beauW  was  bloom, 
And  Innocence  played  in  the  light  of  Love's  glances, 

Fearless  of  death,  or  the  turf  of  the  tomb. 

Tlie  birds  sing  sweet  as  they  sang  in  life's  morning, 

Meadows  are  green,  and  the  brooks  are  as  clear  ; 
The  flowers  as  fragrant,  earth's  bosom  adorning. 

Zephyrs  as  babny  and  soft  to  the  ear : 
Dear  Nature  remams  the  same  as  in  childhood, 

Only  the  heart  is  grown  withered  and  sere, 
And  never  again  will  vallev  and  l^'ildwood 

Golden  and  fresh  as  in  childhood  appear.  o.  d.  svdabv. 
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THE       TWO       ROADS. 


BT    BORA.CC    BUBXT. 


0!7K  round  whoee  brow  Life's  morning  beam  is  throwing 

Its  radiant  halo,  stands  with  doubt^I  air 
Where  parts  the  road  whereon  he  hath  been  going — 

On  either  hand  a  mighty  thoroughfiaje. 

The  sides  of  one  with  lofty  trees  are  shaded, 
Whose  grateful  coulness  lures  the  traveller  on, 

WhUe  underneath,  in  rich  luxuriance  braided, 
Are  flowers  as  fair  as  e'er  were  gazed  upon. 

There,  flecked  with  sun-light,  are  fresh  fountains  springini^, 
Scattering  around  their  globes  of  crystal  sheen ; 

And  birdd  of  rainbow  plumage  there  are  ringing 
Loud  caroUings  amid  the  foliage  green. 

And  midst  the  flowers  stroll  groups  of  joyous  maidens. 
Singing  old  songs  with  voices  sweet  and  clcMr ; 

While,  like  some  angel-hymn,  the  far-off  cadence 
Falls  on  the  trano6d  youth's  enraptured  ear. 

Some  with  white  arms,  and  long,  luxuriant  tresses, 
Like  sunlight-drenchod  clouds,  and  azure  eyes 

Upturned  to  heaven ;  and  some  with  wildernesses 
Of  locks  of  jetty  darkness,  like  the  skies 

Of  a  black  starless  midnight,  beckon  to  him. 
That  lonely  youth,  with  the  thought-clouded  brow  ; 

And  strains  of  festive  mu^ic  sweetly  woo  him 
To  tread  the  path  where  constant  pleasures  grow. 

He  turns  unto  the  other .  bleak  and  arid 

It  stretches  onward  o*er  a  desert  plain  ; 
By  no  refreshing  sluides  its  course  is  varied. 

No  voices  sweet,  no  song^ater's  warbled  strain. 

But  far  away,  in  the  dim  distance  rearing 

Their  skiey  peaks  into  tlie  upper  air. 
Are  tower-crowned  mountain  heights,  of  aspect  cheering, 

Bathed  in  the  fervid  sun-light's  noon-day  glare. 

Oh,  cold,  and  dim,  and  desolate,  and  dreary. 
Appears  the  way  unto  those  summits  bnght ; 

And  those  who  walk  therein  wax  wan  and  weary, 
And  many  faint  in  toiling  up  the  height 

But  then  the  wise  and  good  of  by-gone  ages. 

With  crowns  of  gold  and  garments  star-enwrought. 

Those  who  still  live  in  Earth's  immortal  pa^es. 

Abide,  the  calm-browod,  god-like  kings  of  Thought. 

Yet  dwell  not  there  Fame's  crown^'d  darlings  only. 
But  *many  more  whot^e  names  on  earth  are  dark;* 

Those  who  have  walked  the  earth  obscure  and  lonely, 
But  in  whose  bosoms  glowed  a  heavenly  spark : 
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Thos6  who  have  striven  Lire's  load  of  ills  to  lighten. 
And  humbly  labored  in  Truth's  glorious  cause ; 

Who  deemed  it  were  enough,  could  they  but  brighten 
Man's  path,  without  the  meed  of  vain  applause  : 

Those  who  have  toiled  in  patience  unrewarded. 
Who  from  low  joys  to  raise  mankind  have  tried ; 

And  though  unknown  to  Fame,  and  unrewarded. 
Have  not  less  nobly  lived  and  greatly  died. 

Such  are  the  different  roads  his  steps  inviting : 

Shall  he  to  tread  that  hero-path  refuse  ? 
Can  be  retint  those  voices,  soul-delighting  f 

Which  shall  the  wavering  youth,  0  reader!  choose  f 
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...  The  misorable  raultitude  were  soon  threatened  with  famine,  and 
gathered  in  crowds  around  the  tents  of  Bouquet,  soliciting  relief,  which 
he  was  too  humane  to  refuse.  In  the  mean  time,  the  march  of  the  little 
army  had  been  delayed  beyond  expectation,  since,  from  the  terror  and 
flight  of  the  inhabitants,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  collect  upon  the 
frontier  the  necessarj^  horses,  wagons,  and  provision.  Recourse  was  had 
to  the  settlement^  farther  ea*^tward  ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  days, 
every  obstacle  being  now  overcome.  Bouquet  broke  up  his  camp,  and  set 
forth  on  his  dubious  enterprise.  As  the  troops,  with  their  heavy  convoy, 
defiled  through  the  street  of  Carlisle,  the  people  crowded  to  look  on,  not 
with  the  idle  curiosity  of  rustics,  gazing  on  an  unwonted  military  specta- 
cle, but  with  the  anxious  hearts  of  men  whose  all  was  at  stake  on  the 
issue  of  the  expedition.  The  haggard  looks  and  thin  frames  of  these 
worn-out  veterans  filled  them  with  blackest  forebodings;  nor  were  these 
diminished  when  they  beheld  sixty  invalid  soldiers,  who,  unable  to  walk, 
were  borne  forward  in  wagons  to  furnish  a  feeble  reenforcement  to  the 
small  garrisons  along  the  route.  The  desponding  spectators  watched  the 
last  gleam  of  the  bayonets,  as  the  rear-guard  entered  the  woods,  and  then 
returned  to  their  hovels,  prepared  for  tidings  of  defeat,  and  ready,  on  the 
first  news  of  the  disaster,  to  desert  the  country,  and  fly  beyond  the 
Susquehanna. 

In  truth,  the  adventure  would  have  seemed  desperate  to  any  but  the 
manliest  heart.  In  front  lay  a  vast  wilderness,  terrible  alike  from  its  own 
stern  features  and  the  ferocious  enemy  who  haunted  its  recesses.  Among 
these  forests  lay  the  bones  of  Braddock  and  the  hundreds  who  fell  with 


*TiiK  iinpublinhed  work  whence  this  spintod  and  moBt  grapbicaUy-described  sketch  is  taken, 
U  tho  '  History  of  ibe  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,'  of  whose  nttnictions  an  at^nnt-rourirr  wan  pr»- 
•eitte<l  in  the  *■  Literary  Notices  department  of  our  last  uumber.  The  volume  will  appear  late  in 
the  autumn.  Xs-  KMioKiaBoouia. 
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him.  The  number  of  the  slain  on  that  bloody  day  exceeded  the  whole 
force  of  Bouquet,  while  the  strength  of  the  assailants  was  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  swarms  who  now  infested  the  woods.  Except  a  few  rangers, 
whom  Bouquet  had  gathered  on  the  frontier,  the  troops  were  utterly 
unused  to  the  forest  service ;  a  senice,  the  terrors,  hardships,  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  which  seldom  find  a  parallel  in  the  warfare  of  civilized  nations. 
Fully  appreciating  the  courage  of  the  frontiersmen,  their  excellence  as 
marksmen,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  woods,  Bouquet  had  endeavored 
to  engage  a  body  of  them  to  accompany  the  expedition ;  but  they  pre- 
ferred to  remain  for  the  immediate  defence  of  their  femilies  and  friends, 
rather  than  embark  in  a  distant  and  doubtful  adventure.  The  results 
involved  in  the  enterprise  were  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  small 
numbers  engaged  in  it ;  and  it  was  happy,  not  only  for  the  troops,  but 
also  for  the  colonies,  that  the  officer  in  command  presented,  in  every 
respect,  a  marked  contrast  to  his  perverse  and  wrong-headed  predecessor 
Braddock. 

Henry  Bouquet  was  by  birth  a  Swiss,  of  the  canton  of  Berne.  His 
military  life  began  while  he  was  yet  a  boy.  He  held  a  commission  in  the 
army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  but  when  the  war  between  France  and 
England  broke  out,  in  1756,  ho  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  States 
of  Holland.  At  this  time,  a  plan  was  S>rmed,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  organize  a  corps  to  serve  in  the  provinces,  and 
to  be  called  the  Royal  Americans.  The  commissions  were  to  be  given  to 
foreigners,  as  well  as  to  Englishmen  and  provincials,  while  the  ranks  were 
to  be  filled  chiefly  from  the  German  emigrants  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
provinces.  Bouquet  was  induced  to  accept  the  commission  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  this  regiment ;  and  his  services  soon  proved  of  the  utmost  value, 
since  his  military  talents  and  personal  character  were  alike  fitted  to  com- 
mand respect  and  confidence.  His  person  was  fine,  his  bearing  composed 
and  dignified.  In  the  provinces,  and  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  was  a  master  of  the  English  language, 
writing  in  a  style  of  great  purity ;  and  though  entliusiastic  in  the  study 
of  his  profession,  his  tastes  led  him  to  frequent  the  society  of  men  of 
science  and  literature.  As  a  soldier,  he  was  distinguished  by  great  activity, 
an  unshaken  courage,  and  an  unfailing  fertility  of  resource;  while  to  these 
qualities  he  added  a  power  of  adaptation  which  had  been  lamentably 
wanting  in  some  of  the  English  officers  who  preceded  him.  He  had 
acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  Indian  warfare,  and  it  is  said  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  hazardous  partisan  service  in  which  he  was  oflen 
engaged,  when  it  was  necessary  to  penetrate  dark  defiles  and  narrow 
parses,  he  was  sometimes  known  to  advance  before  his  men,  armed  with 
a  rifle,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  scout. 

The  route  of  the  army  lay  along  the  beautiful  Cumberiand  Valley. 
Pa<*sing  here  and  there  a  few  scitt^rnd  cabins,  deserted  or  burnt  to  the 
ground,  they  reached  the  hamlet  of  Shippensburg,  somewhat  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  their  point  of  departure.  Here,  as  at  Carlisle,  was 
congregated  a  starving  multitude,  who  had  fled  from  the  knife  and  the 
tomahawk. 

By  the  last  advices  from  the  westward,  it  appeared  that  Fort  Ligonier, 
situated  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  was  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into 
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the  enemy's  hands  before  the  army  could  come  up  ;  for  its  defences  were 
slight,  its  garrison  was  feeble,  and  the  Indians  had  assailed  it  with  repeated 
attacks.  The  magazine  which  the  place  contained  made  it  of  such  impor- 
tance that  Bouquet  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  send  a  party  to  its  relief. 
Thirty  of  the  best  men  were  accordingly  chosen,  and  ordered  to  push 
forward  with  the  utmost  speed,  by  unfrequented  routes  through  the 
forests  and  over  the  mountains,  carefully  avoiding  the  road,  which  would 
doubtless  be  infested  by  the  enemy.  The  party  set  out  on  their  criti- 
cal errand,  guided  by  frontier  hunters,  and  observing  a  strict  silence. 
Using  every  precaution,  and  advancing  by  forced  marches,  day  after  day, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  fort  without  being  discovered.  It  was  beset  by 
Indians,  and,  as  the  party  made  for  the  gate,  they  were  seen  and  fired 
upon ;  but  they  threw  themselves  into  the  place  without  the  loss  of  a  man, 
and  Ligonier  was  for  the  time  secure. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  army,  advancing  with  slower  progress,  entered  a 
country  where  as  yet  scarcely  an  English  settler  had  built  his  cabin. 
Reaching  Fort  Loudon,  on  the  declivities  of  Cove  Mountain,  they  ascended 
the  wood-encumbered  defiles  beyond.  Far  on  their  right  stretched  the 
green  ridges  of  the  Tuscarora,  while  in  front  mountain  beyond  mountain 
rose  high  against  the  horizon.  Climbing  heights  and  descending  into 
valleys,  passing  the  two  solitary  posts  of  Littleton  and  the  Juniata,  both 
abandoned  by  their  garrisons,  they  came  in  sight  of  Fort  Bedford,  hem- 
med in  by  encircling  mountains.  Tlieir  arrival  gave  infinite  relief  to  the 
garrison,  who  had  long  been  beleaguered  and  endangered  by  a  swarm  of 
Indians,  while  many  of  the  settlers  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  killed, 
and  the  rest  driven  for  refuge  into  the  fort.  Captain  Gurry,  the  com- 
manding officer,  reported  that,  for  several  weeks,  nothing  had  been  heard 
from  the  westward,  eveiy  messenger  having  been  killed,  and  the  commu- 
nication completely  cut  oflf.  By  the  last  intelligence.  Fort  Pitt  bad  been 
surrounded  by  Indians,  and  daily  threatened  with  a  general  attack. 

Having  remained  encamped,  for  three  dap,  on  the  fields  near  the  fort. 
Bouquet  resumed  his  march  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  and  soon  passed 
beyond  the  farthest  verge  of  civilized  habitation.  The  whole  country  lay 
buried  in  foliage.  Except  the  rocks  which  crowned  the  mountains,  and 
the  streams  which  rippled  along  the  valleys,  the  unbroken  forest,  like  a 
vast  garment,  invested  the  whole.  The  road  was  channelled  through  its 
depths,  while  on  each  side  the  brown  trunks  and  tangled  under-gix)wth 
formed  a  wall  so  dense  as  almost  to  bar  the  sight.  Through  a  country 
thus  formed  by  nature  for  ambuscades,  not  a  step  was  free  from  danger, 
and  no  precaution  was  neglected  to  guard  against  surprise.  In  advance 
of  the  marching  column  moved  the  pro\incial  rangers,  closely  followed 
by  the  pioneers.  The  wagons  and  cattle  were  in  the  centre,  guarded  in 
front,  flank,  and  rear  by  the  regulars,  while  a  rear-gu«ard  of  rangere  closed 
the  line  of  march.  Keen-eyed  riflemen  of  the  frontier,  acting  as  scouts, 
scoured  the  woods  far  in  front  and  on  either  flank,  so  that  surprise  was 
impossible.  In  this  order  the  little  army  toiled  heavily  on,  over  a  road 
beset  with  all  the  obstructions  of  the  forest,  until  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Alloghanies,  like  a  mighty  wall  of  green,  rose  up  before  them,  and  they 
began  their  zig-zag  progress  up  the  woody  heights,  amid  the  sweltering 
beats  of  July.    The  tongues  of  the  panting  oxen  hung  lolling  from  their 
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jaws,  while  the  pine-trees,  scorching  in  the  hot  sun,  diffused  their  resinous 
odors  through  the  sultry  air.  At  length,  from  the  windy  summit  the 
Highland  soldiers  could  gaze  around  upon  a  boundless  panorama  of  forest- 
covered  mountains,  wild  as  their  own  native  hills.  Descending  from  the 
AUeghanies,  they  entered  upon  a  country  less  rugged  and  formidable  in 
itself  but  beset  with  constantly-increasing  dangers.  On  the  second  of 
August  they  reached  Fort  Ligonier,  about  fifty  miles  from  Bedford,  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  from  Carlisle.  The  Indians  who  were  about  the  place 
vanished  at  their  approach ;  but  the  gamson  could  furnish  no  intelligence 
of  the  motions  and  designs  of  the  enemy,  having  been  completely  block- 
aded for  weeks.  In  this  uncertainty,  Bouquet  resolved  to  leave  behind 
the  oxen  and  wagons,  which  formed  the  most  cumbrous  part  of  the  con- 
voy, since  this  would  enable  him  to  advance  with  greater  celerity,  and 
oppose  a  better  resistance  in  case  of  attack.  Thus  relieved,  the  army 
resumed  its  march  on  the  fourth,  taking  with  them  three  hundred  and 
fitly  pack-horses  and  a  few  cMtle,  and  at  night-fall  encamped  at  no  great 
distance  from  Ligonier.  Within  less  than  a  day's  march  in  advance 
lay  the  dangerous  defiles  of  Turtle  Creek,  a  stream  flowing  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  hollow,  flanked  by  steep  declivities,  along  the  foot  of  which  the 
road  at  that  time  ran  for  some  distance.  Fearing  that  the  enemy  would 
lay  in  ambuscade  at  this  place.  Bouquet  resolved  to  march  on  the  follow- 
ing day  as  far  as  a  small  stream  called  Bushy  Run,  to  rest  here  until 
night,  and  then,  by  a  forced  march,  to  cross  Turtle  Ci*eek  under  cover  of 
the  darkness. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  the  tents  were  struck  at  an  early  hour,  and 
the  troops  began  their  march  through  a  country  broken  with  hills  and 
deep  hollows,  every  where  covered  with  the  tall,  dense  forest,  which  spread 
for  countless  leagues  around.  By  one  o'clock  they  had'  advanced  seven- 
teen miles,  and  the  guides  assured  them  that  they  were  within  half  a  mile 
of  Bushy  Run,  their  proposed  resting-place.  The  tired  soldiers  were  press- 
ing forward  with  renewed  alacrity,  when  suddenly  the  report  of  rifles  from 
the  front  sent  a  thrill  along  the  ranks ;  and,  as  they  listened,  the  firing 
thickened  into  a  fierce,  sharp  rattle,  while  shouts  and  whoops,  deadened 
by  the  intervening  forest,  showed  that  the  advanced  guard  was  hotly  en- 
gaged. The  two  foremost  companies  were  at  once  ordered  forward  to 
support  it ;  but  far  from  abating,  the  fire  grew  so  rapid  and  furious  as  to 
argue  the  presence  of  an  enemy  at  once  numerous  and  resolute.  At  this, 
the  convoy  was  halted,  the  troops  formed  into  line,  and  a  general  charge 
ordered.  Bearing  down  through  tlie  forest  with  fixed  bayonets,  they 
drove  the  yelping  assailants  before  them,  and  swept  the  ground  clear. 
But  at  the  very  moment  of  success,  a  fresh  burst  of  whoops  and  firing 
was  heard  from  either  flank,  while  a  confused  noise  from  the  rear  showed 
that  tlie  convoy  was  attacked.  It  was  necessary  instantly  to  fall  back  for 
its  support.  Driving  off  the  assailants,  the  troops  formed  in  a  circle 
around  the  crowded  and  terrified  horses.  Though  they  were  new  to  the 
work,  and  though  the  numbers  and  movements  of  the  enemy,  whose  yell- 
ing resounded  on  every  side,  were  concealed  by  the  thick  forest,  yet  no 
man  lost  his  composure ;  and  all  displayed  a  steadiness  which  nothing  but 
implicit  confidence  in  their  commander  could  have  inspired.  And  now 
ensued  a  combat  of  a  nature  most  harassing  and  discouraging.    Again 
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and  again,  now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that,  a  crowd  of  Indians  rushed 
up,  pouring  in  a  heavy  fire,  and  8tri\nng,  with  furious  outcries,  to  break 
into  the  circle.  A  well-directed  volley  met  them,  followed  by  a  steady 
charge  of  the  bayonet.  They  never  waited  an  instant  to  receive  the  at- 
tack, but,  leaping  backward  ft*om  tree  to  tree,  soon  vanished  from  sight, 
only  to  renew  their  attack  with  unabated  ferocity  in  another  quarter. 
Such  was  their  activity  that  very  few  of  them  were  hurt,  while  the  Eng- 
lish, less  expert  in  bush-fighting,  suflfered  severely.  Thus  the  fight  went 
on,  without  intermission,  for  seven  hours,  until  the  forest  grew  dark  with 
approaching  night.  Upon  this,  the  Indians  gradually  slackened  their  fire, 
and  the  exhausted  soldiers  found  time  to  rest 

It  was  impossible  to  change  their  ground  in  the  enemy's  presence,  and 
the  troops  were  obliged  to  encamp  upon  the  hill  where  the  combat  had 
taken  place,  though  not  a  drop  of  water  was  to  be  found  there.  Fearing 
a  night  attack.  Bouquet  stationed  numerous  sentinels  and  outposts  to 
guard  against  it,  while  the  men  lay  down  upon  their  arms,  preserving  the 
order  they  had  maintained  during  the  fight  Having  completed  the 
necessary  arrangements.  Bouquet,  doubtful  of  surnving  the  battle  of  the 
morrow,  wrote  to  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  in  a  few  clear,  concise  words,  an 
account  of  the  day's  events.  His  letter  concludes  as  follows :  *  Whatever 
our  fate  may  be,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  give  your  excellency  this  early 
information,  that  you  may,  at  all  events,  take  such  measures  as  you  will 
think  proper  with  the  provinces,  for  their  own  safety,  and  the  effectual 
relief  of  Fort  Pitt ;  as,  in  case  of  another  engagement,  I  fear  insurmount- 
able diflSculties  in  protecting  and  transporting  our  pro^nsions,  being  already 
so  much  weakened  by  the  losses  of  this  day,  in  men  and  horses,  l>eside 
the  additional  necessity  of  carrying  the  wounded,  whose  situation  is  tnily 
deplorable.' 

The  condition  of  these  unhappy  men  might  well  awaken  sympathy. 
About  sixty  soldiers,  beside  several  oflScers,  had  been  killed  or  disabled. 
A  space  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
wounded,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  flour- bags  from  the  convoy,  afford- 
ing some  protection  against  the  bullets  which  flew  from  all  sides  during 
the  fight.     Hero  they  lay  ujx>n  the  ground,  enduring  agonies  of  thirst, 
and  waiting,  pa^^^ive  and  helple?^,  the  issue  of  the  battle.     Deprived  of 
the  animating  thought  that  their  lives  and  safety  depended  on  their  own 
exertions ;  surrounded  by  a  wilderness,  and  by  scenes  to  the  horror  of 
which  no  degree  of  familiarity  could  render  the  imagination  callous,  they 
must  have  endured  mental  sufferings,  compared  to  which  the  pain  of  their 
wounds  was  slight     In  the  probable  event  of  defeat,  a  fate  inexpressibly 
horrible  awaited  thorn;  while  even  ^^ctory  would  by  no  means  insure 
their  safety,  since  any  great  increase  in  their  numbers  would  render  it 
impossible  for  their  comrades  to  transport  them.     Nor  was  the  condition 
of  those  who  had  hitherto  escaped  an  enviable  one.    Though  they  were 
about  equal  in  numbers  to  their  assailants,  yet  the  dexterity  and  alertness 
of  the  Indians,  joined  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  gave  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  greatly  superior  force.    The  enemy  were,  moreover,  exulting  in 
the  fullest  confidence  of  success ;  for  it  was  in  these  very  forests  that,  eight 
years  before,  they  had  well  nigh  destroyed  twice  their  number  of  the  best 
British  troops.    Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  they  kept  up  a 
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dropping  fire  upon  the  camp,  while  at  short  intervals  a  wild  whoop  from 
the  tliick  surrounding  gloom  told  with  what  fierce  eagerness  they  waited 
to  glut  their  vengeance  on  the  morrow.  The  camp  remained  in  darkness, 
for  it  would  have  been  highly  dangerous  to  build  fires  within  its  precincts, 
which  would  have  served  to  direct  the  aim  of  the  lurking  marksmen. 
Surrounded  by  such  terrors,  the  men  snatched  a  disturbed  and  broken 
sleep,  recruiting  their  exhausted  strength  for  the  renewed  struggle  of  the 
morning. 

With  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  and  while  the  damp,  cool  forest  was 
still  involved  in  twilight,  there  rose  around  the  camp  a  general  burst  of 
those  horrible  cries  which  form  the  ordinary  prelude  of  an  Indian  battle. 
Instantly,  from  every  side  at  once,  the  enemy  opened  their  fire,  approach- 
ing under  cover  of  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  levelling  with  a  close  and 
deadly  aim.  Often,  as  on  the  previous  day,  they  would  rush  up  with 
furious  impetuosity,  striving  to  break  into  the  ring  of  troops.  They  were 
repulsed  at  every  point ;  but  the  English,  though  constantly  victorious, 
were  beset  with  undiminished  i)erils,  while  the  violence  of  the  enemy 
seemed  every  moment  on  the  increase.  True  to  their  favorite  tactics, 
they  would  never  stand  their  ground  when  attacked,  but  vanish  at  the 
first  gleam  of  the  levelled  bayonet,  only  to  appear  again  the  moment  the 
danger  was  past  The  troops,  fatigued  by  the  long  march  and  equally 
long  battle  of  the  previous  day,  were  maddened  by  the  torments  of  thirst, 
more  intolerable,  says  their  commander,  than  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
They  were  fully  conscious  of  the  peril  in  which  they  stood,  of  wasting 
away  by  slow  degrees  beneath  the  shot  of  assailants  at  once  so  daring,  so 
cautious,  and  so  active,  and  upon  whom  it  was  impossible  to  inflict  any 
decisive  injury.  The  Indians  saw  their  distress,  and  pressed  them  closer 
and  closer,  redoubling  their  yells  and  bowlings,  while  some  of  them,  shel- 
tered behind  trees,  a&sailed  the  troops,  in  bad  English,  with  abuse  and 
derision. 

Meanwhile  the  interior  of  the  camp  was  a  scene  of  confusion.  The 
horses,  secured  in  a  crowd  near  the  intrenchment  which  covered  the 
wounded,  were  often  struck  by  the  bullets,  and  wrought  to  the  height  of 
terror  by  the  mingled  din  of  whooj^s,  shrieks,  and  tiring.  They  would 
break  away  by  half-scores  at  a  time,  burst  through  the  ring  of  troops  and 
the  outer  circle  of  assailants,  and  scour  madly  up  and  down  the  hill-sides ; 
while  many  of  the  drivers,  overcome  by  the  terrors  of  a  scene  in  which 
they  could  bear  no  active  part,  hid  themselves  among  the  bushes,  and 
could  neither  hear  nor  obey  orders. 

It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock.  Oppressed  with  heat,  fatigue,  and  thirst, 
the  distressed  troops  still  maintained  a  weary  and  wavering  defence,  en- 
circling the  convoy  in  a  yet  unbroken  ring.  They  were  fast  falling  in 
their  ranks,  and  the  strength  and  spirits  of  the  survivors  had  begun  to 
flag.  If  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  to  be  retrieved,  the  effort  must  be 
made  at  once ;  and  happily  the  mind  of  the  commander  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  he  conceived  a  stratagem  ahke 
novel  and  masterly.  Could  the  Indians  be  brought  together  in  a  body, 
and  made  to  stand  their  ground  when  attacked,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  of  the  result;  and  to  effect  this  object,  Bouquet  determined  to  in- 
crease their  confidence,  which  had  already  mounted  to  an  audacious  pitch. 
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Two  companies  of  infantry,  forming  a  part  oi  the  ring  which  had  been 
exposed  to  the  hottest  fire,  were  ordered  to  fall  back  into  the  interior  of 
the  camp,  while  the  troops  on  either  hand  joined  their  files  across  the 
vacant  space,  as  if  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  comrades.  These  orders, 
given  at  a  favorable  moment,  were  executed  with  great  promptness.  The 
thin  line  of  troops  who  took  possession  of  the  deserted  part  of  the  circle 
were,  from  their  small  numbers,  brought  closer  in  toward  the  centre. 
The  Indians  mistook  these  movements  for  a  retreat.  Confident  that  their 
time  was  come,  they  leaped  up  on  all  sides,  from  behind  the  trees  and 
bushes,  and,  with  infernal  screeches,  rushed  headlong  toward  the  spot, 
pouring  in  a  most  heavy  and  galling  fire.  The  shock  was  too  violent  to 
be  long  endured.  The  men  struggled  to  maintain  their  posts,  but  the 
Indians  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  into  the  heart  of  the  camp,  when 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  suddenly  reversed.  The  two  companies,  who 
had  apparently  abandoned  their  position,  were  in  fact  destined  to  begin 
the  attack ;  and  they  now  sallied  out  from  the  circle  at  a  point  where  a^ 
depression  in  the  ground,  joined  to  the  thick  growth  of  trees,  concealed 
them  from  the  eyes  of  the  Indians.  Making  a  short  detour  through  the 
woods,  they  came  round  upon  the  flank  of  the  furious  assailants,  and  dis- 
charged a  deadly  volley  into  their  very  midst.  Numbere  were  seen  to 
fall ;  yet  though  completely  surprised,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  attack,  the  Indians  faced  about  with  the  greatest  intre- 
pidity, and  boldly  returned  the  fire.  But  the  Highlanders,  with  yells  as 
wild  as  their  own,  fell  on  them  with  the  bayonet  The  shock  was  irre- 
sistible, and  they  fled  before  the  charging  ranks  in  a  wild,  tumultuous 
throng. 

Orders  had  been  given  to  two  other  companies,  occupying  a  contiguous 
part  of  the  circle,  to  support  the  attack  whenever  a  favorable  moment 
should  occur ;  and  they  had  therefore  advanced  a  little  from  their  position, 
and  lay  close  crouched  in  ambush.  The  fugitive  multitude,  pressed  by 
the  Highland  bayonets,  passed  directly  across  their  front,  upon  which  they* 
rose  and  poured  among  them  a  second  volley,  no  less  destructive  than  the 
former.  This  completed  the  rout.  The  four  companies,  uniting,  drove 
the  flying  savages  through  the  woods,  giving  them  no  time  to  raUy  or 
reload  their  empty  rifles,  killing  many,  and  scattering  the  rest  in  hopeless 
confusion. 

While  this  took  place  at  one  part  of  the  circle,  the  troops  and  the  sav- 
ages had  still  maintained  their  respective  positions  at  the  other ;  but  when 
the  latter  perceived  the  total  rout  of  their  comrades,  and  saw  the  troops 
advancing  to  assail  them,  they  also  lost  heart,  and  fled.  The  discordant 
outcries  which  had  so  long  deafened  the  ears  of  the  English  soon  ceased 
altogether,  and  not  a  living  Indian  remained  near  the  spot  About  sixty 
corpses  lay  scattered  over  the  ground.  Among  them  were  found  those 
of  several  prominent  chiefs,  while  the  blood  which  stained  the  leaves  of 
the  bushes  showed  that  niunbers  had  fled  severely  wounded  from  the 
field.  The  soldiers  took  but  one  prisoner,  whom  they  shot  to  death  hke 
a  captive  wolf.  The  loss  of  the  English  in  the  two  battles  surpassed  that 
of  the  enemy,  amounting  to  eight  officers  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
men. 
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lU'^  Stanzas:   Star -Gazing. 


STAR-GAZING. 


Thou  little  twinkling  star, 
Th.it  in  the  spaneled  arch  above  dost  tremble, 
Why  dost  thou  Uiua  tliy  placid  rest  dissemble. 

By  fluttering  thus  afar  ? 

xz. 

Wc  Deed  no  art  of  man. 
To  tell  of  thee  in  language  of  the  schools, 
Or  track  thy  path  by  calculated  rules, 

With  telescopic  scan. 

III. 

Things  brighter  we  discern 
In  tlie  imagination's  longing  flight. 
Flooding  thy  orb  with  Heaven  s  own  beaming  light :  ^ 

Wise  lessons  thus  we  learn. 

XV.  '.: 

Say,  wast  thou  one  of  those  -' 

Who  sang  with  joy  on  Eden's  natal  mom, 
And  burned  with  holy  love  ere  man  was  bom,  ^ 

Or  death  from  sin  arose  ? 


And  oh,  star !  wilt  thou  be 
Among  the  spheres  when  hoary  earth  shall  die 
Drop  from  her  orbit  in  the  sun-lit  sky 

Into  Eternity  ? 


I 

VI.  1 


Or  haply  shalt  iknu  fall. 
To  wiuider  '  darkling  througli  eternnl  space.' 
Of  thy  first  brightness  leaving  not  a  trace 

To  deck  thy  sable  pall ! 


VII. 


No  answer  A'om  the  deep 
Of  infinite,  irradiating  8ky ! 
While  with  a  restless  brightness  in  thine  eye. 

Earth's  vigil  thou  dost  keep. 


VIII. 


Then,  let  the  fancy  soar. 
On  shining  wing,  to  visit  thine  abode. 
And  praise  thy  glittering  handiwork  of  Oon, 

Unrecognized  before. 


zx. 


And,  when  man's  change  shall  come, 
To  Faith  immortal  plumage  shall  be  given, 
That  all  the  sons  of  God  may  soar  to  Heaven. 

Star-built,  star-radiant  home  !  j  d  w 

Wtst'Pitint.  (X.  r.O  June^  1851. 
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Mbmoiks   or  William  Wordsworth,  Poet-Laureate,  D.  C.  L.    By  Chribtopukr  Wordi-^ 
WORTH,  D.D^  Canon  of  VVcatminater.    In  two yolumes.    Edited  by  Hbnrt  Rkkd.    Boston: 
TirxMOR,  Rkkd  and  FiKLDi. 

These  arc  two  very  pleasant  and  readable  volumes ;  authentic  and  particular,  so 
fv  ae  regards  its  fact:*,  and  containing  numerous  letters  from  tbe  '  Poet  of  Nature ' 
to  lus  friends,  which  open  the  secrets  of  his  inner  man,  and  show  the  reader  the 
moving  impulses  which  governed  his  life,  and  were  tlie  well-springs  of  his  poetry. 
The  work  has  been  carefully  edited,  and  with  excellent  taste,  by  Professor  Reed, 
of  Philadelphia.  Wordsworth  was  his  intimate  friend  and  correspondent,  and 
many  of  the  most  interesting  letters  in  the  volume  are  addressed  to  him.  From 
one  of  these  we  take  the  subjoined  passage,  descriptive  of  a  scene  which  will  remind 
those  who  were  present,  of  the  late  picnic  at  Jamaica,  Long-Island,  to  which  we 
adverted  in  our  last  number: 

^In  your  last  letter  you  speak  so  feelingly  of  the  manner  in  which  my  birth-day  (April  7)  has 
been  noticed,  both  privately  in  your  counUy,  and  somewhat  publicly  in  my  own  ncigltborhood, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  adding  a  wurd  or  two  upon  the  subject.  It  would  have  deiikhted  you  to 
■ee  the  astwmblago  in  front  of  our  house,  some  dancing  upon  the  gravd  platform,  old  and  young, 
aa  described  in  Goldhmith^s  travels ;  atid  others,  children  I  mean,  chasing  each  other  upon  the 
Httle  plot  of  lawn  to  which  you  descend  by  steps  from  the  platform.  We  had  music  of  our  own 
preparing ;  and  two  sets  of  cuhuhI  itinerants,  Italians  and  Germans,  came  in  successively,  and 
enlivened  the  festivity.  There  were  present  upward  of  three  hundred  children,  and  alnrnt  one 
hundred  and  fifty  adults  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  the  children  in  their  best  attire,  and  of  that 
happy  and,  I  may  say,  beautiful  race,  which  is  spread  over  this  highly-fkvored  portion  of  Eng- 
land. The  tables  were  tastefully  arrnncred  in  the  open  air;  oranges  and  ginger-bread  in  piles 
decorated  witli  evergreens  and  spring  (lowers ;  and  ail  partoolc  of  tea,  the  young  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  old  within  doors.  I  must  own  I  wish  that  little  commemorations  of  this  kind  were 
mc»re  common  among  us.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  how  little  that  portion  ef  the  community 
which  is  quite  at  ease  in  their  circumstances  have  to  do  in  a  social  way  with  the  humbler  clanea. 
They  purchase  commodities  of  them,  or  they  employ  tliem  as  laborers,  or  thev  visit  them  in 
charity  for  the  sake  of  supplying  their  most  urgent  wants  by  alms-giving.  But  this,  alas !  is  far 
fW>m  enough ;  one  would  wish  to  see  the  rich  mingle  with  the  poor  aa  much  as  may  be  upon  a 
footing  of  iiratemal  eqtiallty.* 

In  a  letter  describing  a  visit  to  poor  Solthey,  after  his  intellect  began  to  desert  him, 
Wordsworth  says :  •  He  is  past  taking  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  any  of  his  friends. 
He  did  not  recognize  me  imtil  he  was  told  who  I  was.  Then  his  eyes  flashed  for  a 
moment  with  their  former  briglitness,  but  ho  soon  sank  into  the  state  in  which  I  had 
found  him,  patting  with  both  Imnds  his  books  aflTectionately,  like  a  child.  Having 
attempted  in  vain  to  hiterest  him  by  a  few  olwervations,  I  took  my  leave  after  five 
minutes  or  so.*  We  can  cordially  conmicnd  this  memoir  of  Wordsworth  as  a  work 
well  calculated  to  reward  an  attentive  perusal  It  sets  before  us,  tliat  we  may  read 
and  profit  by  it,  the  fxunilinr,  every-day  life  of  a  simple-minded  good  man,  in  whom 
the  elements  of  poetry  were  so  mingled  that  they  became  part  and  parcel  of  his 
verv  existence. 
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Fbkbh  Glkaninob  :  or  a  New  Shkaf  from  thk  Old  Fibldi  op  Continkntal  Europk.    In 
one  Yolume :  pp.  336.    New-York :  Charlbb  Scribnkr. 

Thosk  who  haye  encountorcd  in  the  journalB  heretofore  any  of  the  chaste  and 
graphic  sketches  which  compose  the  work  before  us,  will  be  delighted  to  find  them 
brought  together  and  presented  in  the  shape  of  a  tasteful  and  beautiful  volume,  such 
as  Mr.  ScRiBNER  has  learned  by  experience  to  produce.  As  touching  the  merits  of 
Mr.  MrrcHELL's  writings,  the  time  has  gone  by  when  it  could  be  necessary  to  declare 
them.  Under  his  sobriquets  of  '  Iil  Maevel  '  and  '  John  Timon  '  he  has  established 
a  permanent  reputation  as  a  keen,  watchful  observer,  a  man  of  true  feeling,  delicate 
and  refined  sensibility,  and  a  versatility  of  thought,  if  not  of  style,  which  is  as  re- 
markable as  it  is  refreshing.  We  present  a  single  picture,  from  our  author's  descrip- 
tion of  a  scene  at  Torquay : 

^  *  It  is  worth  mentioning,  that  fly»«id-twenty  yean  ago,  Torqoav  was  as  humble  a  little  fiab- 
ing-place  as  when  Harry  of  Richmond  landed  in  the  bay  with  his  army;  but  it  came  to  be 
known,  some  way  or  other,  that  no  where  on  the  British  coasta  were  the  winter  suns  so  soft  and 
warm ;  and,  frtj$to^  sprung  forth  little  cotta^ee  and  villa*  on  every  shelf  of  the  hills,  and  the  inns 
where  one  could  buy  only  a  stoup  of  flsherman^s  ale  will  now  make  you  a  bill  as  long  as  the 
bills  at  Bath. 

'The  hills  sweep  round  the  bay  so  as  to  shut  off  every  rude  wind  of  the  north ;  and  the  San 
goes  glancing  over  their  green  sides  —  now  here,  now  there — but  never  leaves  them  fh>m  mom- 
uig  till  night  I  lost  myself,  wandering  in  the  little  valleyt  among  them ;  along  the  bosom  of 
each  were  walks  made,  and  (Vom  under  the  tangled  limbs  of  flr-trees  I  would  now  and  then  climb 
suddenly  upon  a  level  spot  where  the  sunshine  lay,  and  where  sat  a  gem  of  a  cottage ;  and  ftrom 
the  paling  round  the  cottage  I  would  see  the  town  lying  along  the  lip  of  the  bay  under  so  new 
an  aspect  that  I  would  look  two  or  three  times  before  1  c-ould  be  sure  that  it  was  the  same  town 
of  Torquay.  Some  old  church-tower  that  had  grown  funiliar  would  have  disappeared,  and  a 
new  and  taller  tower  would  rise  fh>m  the  hou8e%  that  1  did  not  know  ;  and  as  I  went  to  other  open- 
ings upon  the  hlUs,  the  old  tower  would  come  back  and  the  new  one  vanish  —  but  always  the 
bright  waters  of  the  bay  sleeping  below. 

*  Here  and  there  came  upon  mo  companies  of  invalids,  luxuriating  in  the  sun.  One  Ikce  I 
saw  —  that  of  a  sick  girl  —  comes  to  mo  now  much  oftener  than  it  ought. 

*  She  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  little  Bath  chairs,  and  a  serving-man  was  drawing  her  up  the 
bilL  Her  mother  was  walking  on  one  side,  and  her  brother,  or  ho  may  have  been  her  lover,  the 
other  —  if  he  was  a  lover,  I  pity  him,  for  she  must  be  dead  before  now.  Her  hair  was  flaxen,  and 
once  or  twice  she  laid  it  back  with  a  gentle  motion,  fVom  her  cheek ;  her  eye  was  bright,  too 
bright,  and  swimming  with  a  tender  expression,  that  seemed  to  me  a  tender  thankftilness  for  so 
glorious  a  day. 

*The  man  drew  her  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  where  I  was  standing,  and  her  expression  grew 
more  earnest  as  she  looked  out  over  the  sea,  where  the  sun  lay  in  a  flood.  There  was  no  ripple, 
only  a  gentle  waving  motion  that  did  not  break  the  surface,  but  which  at  intervals  came  rocking 
up  to  the  beach,  and  the  low  murmur  it  made  was  all  that  broke  the  stillnesa. 

*•  The  sick  girl  looked  out  upon  the  water — and  fyom  that  turned  to  the  (iMe  of  her  mother — and 
then  to  the  fbce  of  the  young  man  —  and  then  to  the  sea  again  —  and  from  that  up  to  the  sky  —  and 
her  small  hands  met  together,  and  were  clasped  for  a  moment  —  and  I  thought  a  tear  or  two  fell 
flrom  her  eyes. 

*  I  turned  away  as  if  I  had  seen  nothing  of  it ;  but  I  did  see  it,  and  it  made  a  diflbrent  man  of 
me  for  a  week.' 

Now  here  is  a  little  scene,  with  no  lack  of  *  still-life,'  *  action,*  and  *  character,' 
which  might  be  transferred  at  once  to  canvas ;  and  there  are  a  dozen  others,  equally 
felicitous,  in  other  portions  of  these  '  Gleanings.'  We  would  suggest  to  our  author, 
however,  in  a  spirit  which  we  are  sure  he  will  appreciate,  a  more  frugal  husbandry 
of  his  dashes,  long  and  short  They  seem  natural,  and  doubtless  in  most  cases  they 
are.  If  it  be  art,  then  is  there  the  '  an  cefare  artem '  to  hide  all ;  yet  there  was  a 
*  dashing '  fellow  who  wrote  aforetime,  *  which  his  name,  we  11  not  denyges  of  it,'  as 
Mrs.  Gamp  would  say,  was  Lawrence  Sterne  ;  and  kindred  thought,  though  wholly 
original,  may  lose  something  of  its  real  desert,  by  being  wedded  closely  to  a  style 
which,  however  spontaneous  and  indigenous,  may  still  be  deemed  to  partake  of  the 
exotic  And  now  that  the  biographical  researches  of  Thackerat  have  shown  how 
merely  mechanical,  and  not  from  the  heart,  were  the  *  emotions '  indicated  by  these 
pauses  and  starts,  one  can  hardly  regard  Sterne  as  a  model  of  a  writer,  any  more 
than  he  was  a  *  model  of  a  man.' 
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An  IiiQVimT  INTO  TBK  Cauiks  OF  NATURAL  Dkath,  or  Death  fyom  Old  Age.  By  Homkr 
BorrwiCK,  M.D^  author  of  *  The  Family  Physician,'  *  Hints  to  Yoang  Physiciaiuh*  etc  In 
one  rolume:  pp.  149.    New-York:  Strimokk  and  TowRStifD. 

Thib  tittle  volume,  whicb,  whatever  else  may  be  said  cooceming  it,  is  written  with  a 
OoBBETT-tike  correctness  and  directness  of  style,  is  intended  '  to  develop  a  new  and 
eeitain  method  of  preventing  the  consolidation  or  ossification  of  the  body,  and  of  thus 
indefinitely  prolonging  vigorous,  elastic,  and  buoyant  health,  and  of  rendering  partu- 
rition easy  and  safe.'  Its  several  chapters  divide  the  work  into  an  elaborate  and  yet 
fuodnct  coniflderation  of  the  following  matters :  The  changes  in  the  body  during  its 
progress  fit>m  the  womb  to  the  grave,  involving  the  nature  of  healthy  iCnd  unhealthy 
blood,  its  circulation,  and  the  natural  and  unnatural  fluids  of  the  body ;  the  causes  of 
the  changes  which  occur  in  the  body  during  its  progress  to  old  age,  accessories  to. 
idiich  are  given,  an  analysis  of  the  blood  and  bones,  and  the  chemical  difference  be- 
tween young  and  old  animals ;  the  nature  of  the  solid  earthy  matter,  which  by 
gindual  accumulation  in  the  body  brings  on  those  changes  which  terminate  in  old 
ige  and  natural  death;  the  source  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  chokes  up  and 
etnaoUdates  the  body,  producing  old  age  and  death,  with  an  analysis,  eta,  of  different 
kinds  of  food,  and  their  particular  characteristics ;  proofs,  various  and  at  large,  that 
the  calcareous  earthy  matter  of  the  body  is  derived  solely  firom  the  food  and  drink ; 
other  prooiiB,  that  the  duration  of  life  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  earthy  sub- 
sUnces  presented  in  said  *  victuals  and  drink ; '  various  opinions  respecting  the  pre- 
servation of  Hfe,  the  nature  of  calculi,  gravel,  and  bladder  disorders,  cause  of  stone 
in  the  bladder,  gouty  diseases,  etc. ;  cause  of  motion,  secretion,  digestion,  nature  and 
composition  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  etc ;  together  with  a  *  curtailed  abbrevia- 
tiflo  com{»'essing  the  particulars  *  of  the  whole  argument,  in  the  shape  of  a  general 
Mnnmary  and  practical  suggestions,  '  of  and  concerning '  the  scope  and  tendency  of 
the  book.  Now  of  the  inculcatioiw  of  this  work  we  arc  indifferently  prepared  to 
■peak.  We  have  always  (thanks  to  a  kind  Providence)  enjoyed  robust  health.  Yet 
we  have  taken  our  food,  animal  and  vegetable, '  cum  grano  salts ;^  but  salt,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  BoOTWicK,  is  the  very  '  p'isonest  thing '  going  :  forgetting  tliat,  according 
to  Job,  it  s  impossible  to  do  without  salt,  in  certain  articles  of  provant  —  the  white  of 
»^  ^gg)  f^  example.  Taboo  salt,  Dr.  Bostwick,  when  a  man's  case  is  made  hope- 
less by  the  verdict  that  '  salt  can  *t  save  him  I '  Look  at  Lot's  wife :  has  n't  she 
'  lived  to  a  most  numerous  age,'  and  was  n't  she  all  salt  ?  Did  n't  the  Dead-Sea 
Expedition  people  see  her,  and  find  her  in  *  excellent  preservation,'  even  in  •  this  our 
day  and  generation  ? '  The  great  Calhoun,  when  dying,  said,  figuratively,  of  course, 
to  that  clever  writer,  and  his  finn  friend  and  favorite,  Mr.  Joseph  Scovill,  that 
'man  was  tike  a  tree  ;'  but  he  did  n't  mean,  we  fancy,  tliat  the  natural  laws  which 
would  apply  to  a  tree  would  in  tlie  same  degree  apply  to  a  '  human.'  Nevertheless, 
we  cannot  deny  tliat  there  is  nmch,  very  much,  in  the  present  work  tliat  Is  worthy 
of  especial  heed  and  warm  commendation.  In  the  chapter  containing  proofs  that 
the  duratiwi  of  life  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  earthy  substances  presented  in 
our  food  and  drink,  we  find  this  sketch  of  '  old  Pare  :' 

'Old  Thomas  Parr  was  bom  in  Wlnnlnjrton,  in  Shropshire,  in  the  year  1483,  and  althoufl^h  tn 
Us  youth  he  was  fcreutiy  aillictcKl  with  the  kinc^'n  evil  and  bloody  flux,  liviMl  to  the  ojure  of  one 
bundred  and  flOy-two  years.  He  was  first  married  at  the  a^e  of  ei^hty-eiKht,  and  seemed  no 
older  than  at  forty-five  ;  he  married  a  second  time  at  the  age  uf  one  hundred  and  twentv ;  at  the 
advanced  a^e  of  one  hundred  an<l  fort>-five  lie  was  able  to  run  races,  tliresh  com,  and  accom- 
plith  any  kind  of  laborious  work.  He  H^quently  ate  by  ni^ht,  ns  well  as  by  day,  and  always 
preferred  the  plainest  food.    He  might  be  seen  early  in  the  morning : 

' '  LasTT  ••  healtb,  come  ruddy  to  the  field. 
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Aod  there  punue  th«  •f-ort;  M  if  he  znvant  to  orcrtake  time, 
Anii  bring  b*ck  youth  ogaln.' 

*  His  body  was  found  to  be  in  the  moflt  perfect  condition  when  o|>ened  after  death,  at  it  wa»  by 
the  celebrated  Hakvet.    Tayloe,  the  water-poet,  thus  deBcribea  hiB  habit«: 

•  Good  ■wholOTom<*  labor  was  hi*  «»xercaK«. 
Down  with  the  Immh,  and  with  the  lark  ari»e: 
In  tnir«  and  toiling  wweat  he  Bpent  the  day. 
And  to  his  team  whiNtl<;d  tinit*  nway  ; 
He  was  of  old  PyTaA.ooRA8'  opinion. 

That  green  cheese  was  most  wholesome  with  an  '-•nicn. 
Coarse  meitlln  >)road,  and  for  his  daily  swiiT. 
Milk,  buttermilk,  and  wat<»r.  whmy.  and  whig; 
8omntimeH  metheglin,  and  by  fortune  hippy. 
He  Bometlm<:'«  «ipp»-d  a  cup  of  ale  most  nappy  : 
CiJor,  or  perry,  wh^^n  he  did  r«?pair 
To  Whltsun'  ale,  w.ike,  w»?rl;linK.  nr  a  fair  ; 
KiH  physic  -WM  good  bvitter,  which  the  scil 
Of  Salop  yields,  more  sw«?et  than  candy  oil  ; 
And  parlio  he  •?Bteem«"d  above  thn  rat* 
Of  Venice  treacle,  or  best  mithridatfl.' 

"  The  body  of  *  old  Parr  '  is  said  to  have  been  covered  with  hair : 

•'From  head  to  heel,  his  body  hod  all  over 
A  (iuick-set,  thick-set,  nat'ral  hairy  covsr." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  general  diet  of  Mktiivsalsh.  He  must  have 
sowed  all  his  *  wild  oats '  by  the  time  he  reached  the  age  of  five  hundred  years ;  and 
the  excesses  of  his  youth  aside,  some  account  of  his  regimen  would  supply  an  impor- 
tant desideratum.  NEBUciiADNEzzAa  was  seven  years  at  gras.>s  and  throve,  although 
he  *  neglected  his  nail?/  which  was  not  gentleman-like  ;*  and  it  is  barely  possible  that 
METmrsALEH  also  flourished  upon  a  vegetable  diet  But  he  never  could  have  sur- 
vived '  Q&AUAM-cnickers ! '    Enough,  however,  *  on  this  p'int' 


Gknkvra  ;  OR  THB  History  or  a  Portrait.    Rv  an  Amrrican  Laht,  a  Resident  of  Washing- 
ton City.    Complete  in  one  volume.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Pbtbrso:*. 

"We  learn  tliat  this  is  the  work  of  a  young  lady,  only  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the 

time  it  was  written ;  and  as  the  creation  and  compoj-ition  of  one  so  young,  it  must  be 

regarded  as  a  remarkable  production.     Both  in  the  descriptive  portiouK,  and  in  the 

dialogues  of  the  characters,  tlie  language  is  easy  aii<l  flowing,  and  for  the  most  part, 

natural :  eomewliat  over-fervid,  indeed,  sometimes,  in  scenes  wliich  indicate,  by  their 

external  sm^uousnfss,  a  for\'id  and  excited  imagination,  but  in  the  main,  as  we  have 

said,  natural  and  forceful     Without  entering  upon  an  analysis  of  the  narrative  and 

autobiography,  for  which  we  have  neither  time  nor  space,  and  which  we  can  only 

iHiefly  designate  as  being  full  of  various  and  often  exciting  incident,  we  shall  content 

ourselves  with  two  extracts,  illustrative,  as  we  conceive,  of  the  comments  we  hav<j 

made  upon  the  style  of  our  fair  authoress.    The  fir.4  involves  a  few  very  natural 

reflections  upon  old  age  and  its  eflVjcts,  and  a  very  grapliic  picture  from  *  behind  the 

scenes '  at  the  San  Carlo  opera-house  in  Naples : 

*TiiB  door  cloeed,  and  I  wns  left  alone.  I  set  my  little  lamp  in  the  flro-place,  and  after  I  had 
undressed  and  reiieated  the  n.»enry,  I  Htop])wl  into  the  pretty  bed,  draperleii  with  white,  and 
tln^w  its  curtains  clow  around  me.  I  could  scarcely  rt'nlize  that  I  was  not  in  Madame  Bouillkr^s 
<l«)rmitory ;  and  at  dawn  I  Btarti'd  suddenly  from  my  slumber,  imai^ning  I  heard  her  voice  call- 
ini?  I  lie  i(irls  to  y\*k\  Findini;  my^lf  wide  awake,  I  thouiL;ht  I  would  i^ct  up,  and  did  so ;  all  was 
(|uiet  in  the  house,  no  one  ^tirrilllf ;  faint  hue.'*  of  moniing  i«un  were  fieint;  slowly  in  the  ea.<«t.  [ 
lieurd  the  found  of  de«>p.  z^uorouM  breatliing,  as  I  parsed  a  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  which 
I  justly  concluded  were  the  nocturnal  tones  of  my  guardian.    I  went  Into  the  parlor,  and  finding 


*  SpKAXiNU  of  naiU:  It  would  feera  thatcareftil  experiments  have  shown  that  a  man^s  flnger- 
iiails  trow  their  complete  length  in  four  mont!is  and  a  half.  A  man,  there'ore,  who  lives  !h;v- 
cn'y  years,  renews  his  nails  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  times!  Allowing  each  nail  to  be  half 
an  inch  long,  he  lias  vrown  seven  'eet  and  nine  inches  f>f  finger-nail  on  each  flnger,  and  on  fin- 
gers and  thumbs  an  aggregate  of  seventy-five  feet  and  six  liichcal  '  Given  *  the  foregoing,  to 
ascertain  the  length  of  Nbbvcbadnbzz4R*s  nails  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  was  *  out  on  gratw.* 

Eo.   KNinXBRBOCXKH. 
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on  the  table  an  interesting  noveU  took  it  In  my  hand,  and  sought  the  garden ;  nnder  a  wide- 
vpreading  acacia-tree,  I  sat  down  upon  a  rustic  bench.  I  saw  an  old  female  domestic  making  a 
ore  in  the  kitchen,  and  b^:inning  to  prepare  breakrast ;  I  looked  at  her  as  she  moved  about,  and 
wondered  if  I  should  ever  live  to  become  as  old  and  ugly  as  she ;  if  my  cheeks,  now  so  round 
and  firm,  should  become  shrivelled  and  hanging  like  pieces  of  dried  skin ;  my  form  attenuated 
and  hideous ;  my  hair  turn  gray  and  fall  out ;  my  eyes  watery  and  blinking,  like  those  of  a  sick 
lap-dog :  yet  it  was  natural  to  sui>pose,  that  in  the  courite  of  nature  all  those  things  would  come 
to  paaa.  If  mind  is  soul,  and  if  the  soul  is  immortal,  should  we  not  reasonably  suppose  that  this 
elher»d  principle  would  preserve  itself  bright  and  untarnished  from  the  Kathering  gloom  of 
years;  that  time,  instead  of  dimming,  would  only  add  new  glories  to  its  spiritual  splendor?  * 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

*  ArrBR  breakfast,  I  accompanied  Monsieur  to  the  San  Carlo  opera-house,  where  he  took  me, 
he  said,  that  I  might  see  the  actors  rehearse,  and  observe  stage-trick  and  manner.  Since  then, 
I  hare  seen  tricks  enough  played  off  upon  the  stage  of  life,  independent  of  the  drama.  V\>  need 
not  go  to  the  theatre  to  see  actors  and  actresses.  VV^e  ascended  through  the  ba«M?ment  Htory,  the 
ptflKage  obstructed  by  old  rubbish,  stage  furniture,  to  the  green-room  — a  miserable-looking 
apartment,  draperied  with  green  baize.  Several  actors  and  actresses  stood  in  groups,  convers- 
ing, in  their  ordinary  dress.  I  looked  out  behind  the  scenes;  I  saw  on  all  sides  the  rough 
bovds  of  the  theatre,  and  the  larsre  onen  spaces  through  which  the  actors  went  upon  the  Mtage-, 
and  the  scenes  were  shifted  backward  and  forward.  £very  thing  looked  unfluished  and  bare ; 
it  looked  like  the  skeleton  IVanie  of  a  house,  and  in  no  wav  realized  mv  romantic  visions  of  a 
theatre.  Several  of  the  actors  held  opera-books  in  their  hands,  which  they  appeared  to  be 
studying.  Monsieur  went  around  the  room,  bowing)  and  shaking  hands  with  all,  receiving  and 
paying  compliments  in  return.' 

*  SecoDdarily  and  lustly,'  let  us  now  p^ve  a  specimen  of  wliat  we  have  called  fervid 
and  '  sensuous '  (not  sensual,  exactly)  writing.  It  is  a  love-scene,  including  a  decla* 
ratioD  and  an  acceptance : 

**Gk]ibvra,'  said  he,  in  the  low,  deep  tone  of  impassioned  feeling,  taking  both  my  hands  in 
his  left  hand,  and  with  the  other  playing  with  the  curls  of  my  hair :  ^  Cenrvr  a,  I  am  about  leav- 
ing town,  perhaps  for  some  months ;  perhaps  from  contingency  or  fatality  I  may  never  return. 
( have  come  to  say  flarewell.  I  could.  I  think,  almost  fcH^I  hnppy  at  going,  could  I  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  a  heart  st)  pure  as  yours  would  cherish  toward  a  forlorn,  unhnppv  being  like  myself 
a  Single  sentiment  of  kindness  or  regret.   Say,  Mademoiselle,  may  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  forgotten  t ' 

*Ne  grasped  my  hands  fiercely  as  he  said  this,  and  looked  closely  in  my  face.  I  felt  Mght- 
eoed,  and  scarcely  knew  what  to  say.    At  last  I  stammered  out : 

'*  You  have  my  best  wishes.  Monsieur,  for  your  future  happiness.' 

* '  Best  wishe-s  f   Is  that  all  ?    Yes,  1  fte(^  I  was  a  fool  to  suppose '    He  stopped  abruptly, 

and  bending  down  his  stately  head  to  a  level  with  my  eyes,  riveted  his  gaze  on  mine.  I  coulcl  feel 
his  warm  breath  hotly  fan  my  cheek,  and  the  beams  of  mo<m-Iight  showe<l  his  broad,  full  chest, 
as  it  rose  and  fell  with  contending  pnf^ioni*.  Nearer  and  nearer  did  he  draw  me  to  him,  till  his 
bead  sank  upon  my  shoulder,  his  beautifXil  mouth  (*ought  mine,  and  with  his  arms  tightly  clasps 
•round  my  waist,  I  felt  myM^lf  irresistibly  drawn  into  an  embrace,  which,  by  a  strange  paralyza- 
lion  of  ail  power  of  will,  1  had  no  streni^th  to  avoid.  He  drew  nic  forcibly  off  my  chair  upon  his 
lap,  and  there  imprinted  on  my  lips  n  hundred  ki^.^es  before  I  could  summon  strength  and  deter- 
mination to  break  away.  I  foro^'d  my!»elf  from  his  iron  grasp,  and  ran  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  He  foHowed  me,  his  beautiful  I'tice  distorted  by  pa-i^ion,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  again 
seized  my  hands  in  his,  and  exclaimed :  '  Punlon  mo!  oh,  pardon  me,  beautiful  (IIknicvra  !  but 
I  love  you  with  a  wild,  intenw  pa-sion.  Forgive  mo,  if  1  have  ofrentle<l  your  pride  or  modestv. 
Take  pity  on  me,  Genkvua,  and  encourage  me  to  hope  that  my  love  may  meet  with  a  return.' 

**  Monsieur  de  Skrval  !'  I  cried,  at  length  recovering  breath  to  speak,  *  your  conduct  is  in- 
comprehensible, inexplicable;  what  can  you  mean  by  it?  Is  it  Rentlemanly  —  is  it  honorable, 
thus  wantonly  to  Insult  the  modesty  and  wound  the  pride  of  a  defenceless  girl  ? ' 

*^  By  JupiTKR.  you  miscon!*true  mc! '  he  vehemently  exclaimed ;  and  starting  to  his  feet,  he 
again  traversed  the  room  with  rapid  strides.  '  Has  my  bearing  toward  you  over  been  any  thing 
lave  respectful  ? ' 

**Doe8  not  this  look  marvellously  like  insulting  familiarity?'  I  indiirnanlly  demanded. 

*  *  I  forgot  myself  for  a  moment.  And  are  you  so  remors*ele8.s  as  to  refuse  forgiveness  for  an 
aninteiitioual  fault  V  Yes,  here  in  this  very  room,  I  swear  /  lore  you^  and  you  alone.  With  a 
crazy  passion  have  [  adored  you  since  our  flr>l  meeting  at  the  Countess's;  till  now  I  have  stititd 
it,  concealed  it  as  much  as  possible  from  your  observation ;  but  now,  on  the  eve  of  departure 
firom  Naples,  1  tell  you  how  I  love  you,  and  honorably  offer  you  my  heart  and  hand  in  marrinire. 
If  you  will  accept  me,  I  will  rt*turn;  otherwise  I  never  shall.' 

*I  had  sunk  into  u  chair,  overpowered  by  thi.-*  straiifro  scene.  Attain,  as  if  impelled  by  simie 
invisible  Influence,  he  cmno  and  put  hiy>  arms  aronnd  my  waist,  and  kissed  mo  as  before.  Thi» 
time,  after  what  he  had  just  said,  1  did  not  resist  him. 

**  I  have  sometimes  thought,'  he  whisprnNl,  'fnan  the  expression  of  your  eyes,  that  you  lovod 
me.  Say,  dearest,  is  it  so  ?  Put  your  Iwaatiful  arms  around  my  neck,  and  say, '  Dear  Rinai.do, 
I  love  ihw : ' ' 

*  Unconscious,  almost  stupeflod,  I  mechnnically  complied,  and  whispered  after  him,  *  Dear 
BiSALDo,  I  love  thee!'  Then  he  remained  motionless  for  some  minutes,  »r<'ininff  to  have  lost 
all  recollection  in  a  delirium  of  sense,  liis  arms  tlsrhtly  locked  around  my  waist,  his  head  resfinir 
in  my  lap.  His  wild,  linpa.«*s'ioned  manner  had  in  some  deffree  inaKm'tizjrd  and  in«>pinHi  my 
natumlly  cold  temperament  with  somelhiuff  like  a  return  of  the  volcano-like  pas«i<m  which  ani- 
mated hiro. 

*  *  Monsieur  de  Serval,'  I  said,  finding  he  made  no  effort  to  rise,  *  recollect  yourself,  I  beg  of 
you.  Come,  seat  yourself  hero  on  the  sofa,  and  let  us  talk  quietly.  Why  should  you  rage  and 
storm  thus?    What  is  it  disquiets  you  ?    Yon  say  you  lovo  me ;  but  surely  lovo  is  a  gtntU  feel- 
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Ing.  Where  is  the  necessity  of  these  tempestuous  emotions  f  These  bursts  of  passion  alarm 
me.  Be  composed,  and  tall  me  why  you  are  miserable  and  unhappy,  as  you  Just  said  you  were. 
Explain  your  grief;  and  at  least  let  me  endeavor  to  console  you.' 

*My  quiet  manner  senred  to  soothe  him.  He  ruse  from  his  knees,  and  sat  reclining  on  the 
■ofk,  still  holding  my  hands  in  his,  while  I  wiped  the  perspiration  fh>m  his  agitated  countenance. 
I  was  not  exactly  in  love  with  him  then,  but  my  disposition  always  prompted  me  to  compaa- 
alonate  the  sorruwftU.  He  appeared  to  be  unlutppy,  and  I  would  have  given  much  to  have 
known,  shared,  and  alleviatea  nis  sorrow.* 

The  foregoing  passages  will  indicate  to  the  reader  somewhat  of  the  style  and 
character  of  the  work  before  us.  We  wish  we  could  say  something  in  favor  of  the 
external  execution  of  the  volume,  but  that  is  impossible.  Its  coarse  whitey-brown 
paper,  and  ragged,  unpressed  leaves,  would  belie  at  once  praise  so  grossly  unfounded. 


BcBNKS  IN  Our  Pariss.  By  a  Ck»untry  Parson's  Daughter.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author,  bv  her  Sister.  In  one  volume:  pp.  374.  New-York:  Stamford  and  Swords, 
Number  137,  Broadway. 

The  publishers  of  these '  Scenes  in  our  Parish,'  a  work  which  has  been  for  some  years 
out  of  print  m  this  country,  have  done  a  good  service  to  the  public  in  reproducing  the 
book  at  this  time.  Few  works  of  the  kind  have  achieved  a  wider  or  a  better-deserved 
popularitjr.  The  pious  and  gifted  author  has  recently  been  taken  to  that  heaven 
toward  which  she  directs  the  affections  of  her  readers ;  but  although  dead,  she  *  yet 
speaketh.'  A  sister  has  written  a  beautiful  memorial  of  the  departed,  which  the 
publishers  have  caused  to  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the  book,  and  which  adds  not  a 
little  to  its  interest  and  value.  The  maiden  name  of  the  author  was  Elizabeth 
Emba,  but  it  was  by  her  married  name,  Mrs.  Marcus  H.  Holmes,  that  she  became 
known  as  a  writer.  Of  her  younger  years,  her  sister  mentions  this  incident :  '  She 
was  blessed  with  a  considerable  measure  of  health ;  and,  though  her  frame  was  small 
and  delicate,  she  was  not  deficient  in  strength;  but  while  yet  very  young,  she, 
together  with  several  of  her  sisters,  was  attacked  by  the  small-pox,  and,  though  its 
virulence  was  thought  to  be  abated  by  pre>ious  vaccination,  it  assumed  in  her  case 
a  severe  form,  exciting  painful  apprehcnsioa^)  at  the  time,  and  long  after  leaving  its 
traces  on  a  brow  and  neck  which  had  been  so  very  smooth  and  fair.  Her  patience, 
however,  failed  not  under  this  severe  trial ;  and  some  verses,  among  the  first  which 
her  manuscripts  contain,  scarcely  wanting  the  finished  elegance  of  her  later  compo- 
sitions, manifest  that  her  fancy  already  roved  among  poetic  visions,  and,  what  is  far 
better,  that  she  humbled  hci*sclf  under  tlie  chastenii^  of  what  she  felt  to  be  her 
FATHKa's  hand  They  were  occasioned  by  her  being  refused  wUer^  and  may  be 
thought  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  inserted  here : 

*  Hbalth  to  the  sick,  and  cordial  to  the  faint. 
Why  is  thy  sparkling  draught  denied  to  me  T 
Oh !  could  I  see  thee,  as  tliuu  gushest  forth 
From  the  green  hill,  nnd  murmuring  glid^st  along, 
Fever  would  leave  these  veins  and  health  again 
Bound  in  each  pulse,  and  flow  thn>ugh  every  vein. 
Oh !  who  will  bear  me  to  the  lone  retreat. 
Whore  freshest  moss  is  pressM  by  fiiiry  feet ; 
Where  the  low  fern  her  graceful  leaf  extends, 
And  with  the  wild  bee^s  kiiM  the  dewy  primrose  bends  f 
Cease,  burning  fever !  beating  heart,  be  still ! 
Soul,  meekly  suffer,  \  is  thy  Saviour^s  will  I 
His  ann  sustains.  His  (tmile  shall  comfort  thee, 
And  He  himself  shall  Living  Watkr  be.* 

Ntmierous  passages,  poetical  and  others,  from  her  diary,  and  kindred  mLncellanies, 
show  Mrs.  Holmes  to  have  been  a  woman  imbued  with  deep  feeling,  true  piety,  and 
DO  small  share  of  graceful  if  not  powerful  intellect  Her  unpretending  sketches  will 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  thouaands  of  the  present  generation. 
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' North- AxEBiCAN  Review'  for  the  July  Quarter. — The  present  is  a  decided 
improvement  upon  the  last  previous  issue  of  this  venerable  and  able  Quarterly, 
which  struck  us,  in  a  hasty  perusal,  as  being  much  below  the  average  excellence  of 
the  work.  Moreover,  it  came  to  us  with  the  leaves  rou^  and  unpressed,  and  alto- 
gether seemed  like  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  character  getting  sadly  careless  of  Iiia 
persooal  appearance.  But  the  number  before  us,  in  interiar  quality  and  external 
aspect,  reassures  us.  It  contains  eleven  articles  proper,  together  with  three  briefer 
oitical  notices.  The  first  paper  is  upon  the  *  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert 
SouTHET,'  and  is  well  worthy  the  post  of  honor  which  it  holds  in  the  Review.  It  is 
admirably  written,  and  contains  a  clear  resumi  of  the  daily  life  and  personal  and 
literary  character  of  its  subject.  We  remark,  near  the  commencement  of  this  arti^ 
de,  an  observation  which  we  respectfully  commend  to  those  authors  or  '  authorlings ' 
who  mourn  over  the  bad  taste  of  the  public  because  they  do  not  choose  to  purchase 
and  peruse  their  '  things  in  books'  clothing :'  to  the  effect,  namely,  that  no  literary  man 
in  our  day  can  find  his  account  in  standing  out  against  the  taste  and  judgment  of  hia 
contemporaries.  The  world  is  competent  to  sit  upon  their  claims,  nor  can  prejudice, 
intrigue,  or  caprice  sway  the  opinions  of  the  majority.  The  multitude,  therefore, 
form  the  tribunal,  and  their  collected  verdict  is  the  judgment  of  truth  and  nature. 
We  have  spoken  once  or  twice  recently  in  these  pages  of  Southey*8  idolatry  of  his 
books.  A  passage  from  one  of  his  own  letters  pleasantly  illustrates  this  feature  in 
his  character: 

*  You  would  rejoice  with  me,  wore  you  now  at  Keswick,  at  the  tidings  thai  a  box  of  books  it 
safely  harbored  in  the  Mersey,  so  that  for  the  next  fortnight  I  shall  be  more  interested  in  the 
newn  of  Flktchir  (the  name  of  a  Keswicic  carrier)  than  of  BoNAPAaTi.  It  contains  some  du- 
plicates of  the  lost  cargo ;  among  them,  the  collection  of  the  oldest  Spanish  poems,  in  which  is  a 
metrical  romance  upon  the  Cid.  I  shall  sometimes  want  you  for  a  Gothic  etymology.  Talk  of  the 
happiness  of  getting  a  great  prize  in  the  lottery !  What  is  that  to  the  opening  a  box  of  books !  The 
Joy  upon  lifting  up  the  cover  must  be  something  like  what  we  shall  feel  when  Pktke  the  Porter 
opens  the  door  up  i^tairs,  and  saycs  Please  to  walk  in,  i^ir.  That  I  shall  never  be  paid  for  my  labor, 
according  to  the  current  value  of  time  and  labor,  is  tolerably  certain ;  but  if  any  one  should  offer 
me  ten  thousand  pounds  to  forego  that  labor,  I  should  bid  him  and  his  money  go  to  the  devU, 
for  twice  the  sum  could  not  purchase  me  half  the  enjovmeut.  It  will  be  a  great  delight  to  me 
in  the  next  world  to  take  a  fly  and  visit  these  old  worthies,  who  are  my  only  society  here,  and 
to  tell  them  what  exa^lient  company  I  found  them  here  at  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  two  cento* 
ries  aAer  they  had  been  dead  and  turned  to  dust.  In  plali^truth,  I  exist  more  among  the  dead 
than  the  living,  and  think  more  about  them,  and,  perhapa,  feel  more  about  them.* 

SocmiEY  was  an  indefatigable  hard-worker,  and  as  methodical  as  a  Quaker.  He 
needed,  says  his  reviewer,  no  other  relaxation  than  a  change  of  the  subject  of  his 
literary  employment,  with  which  he  was  always  supplied.  He  gives  himself  a 
graphic  sketch  of  his  ordinary  routine  of  labor ; 

<  My  actions,*  he  writes  about  this  time  to  a  Mend,  <  are  as  regular  as  those  of  St.  Dcnstan'i 
qoarter-boys.    Three  pages  of  hiatory  after  breakftuat,  (equivalent  to  flve  in  small  quarto  print- 
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ing ;)  then  to  transcribe  and  copy  for  the  preflj«,  or  to  make  my  selections  and  bioi^raphies,  or 
what  else  suits  ray  humor,  tiil  dinner-time ;  from  dinner  to  tea  I  read,  write  letters,  see  the 
oewspaper,  and  very  often  indulge  in  a  siesta ;  for  sleep  agrees  with  me,  and  I  have  a  irood,  sub- 
stantial theory  to  prove  that  it  must ;  for  as  a  man  who  walks  much  requires  to  sit  down  and 
rest  himself,  so  does  the  brain,  if  it  be  the  part  most  worked,  require  its  repose.  Well,  uTler  tea 
I  go  to  poetry,  and  correct,  and  ro-write,  and  copy  till  I  am  tired,  and  then  turn  to  any  thing  else 
tiU  supper;  and  this  is  my  life  —  which,  if  it  be  not  a  very  merry  one,  is  yet  as  happy  as  heart 
could  wish.  At  least,  I  should  think  so  if  I  had  not  once  been  happier;  and  I  do  think  so,  except 
when  that  recollection  comes  upori  me.  And  then,  when  I  cease  to  be  cheerful,  it  is  only  to  be- 
come contemplative ;  to  feel  at  times  a  wish  that  I  was  in  that  state  of  existence  which  passes 
not  away ;  and  this  always  ends  in  a  new  impulse  to  proceed,  that  I  may  leave  some  durable 
monument  and  some  efficient  good  behind  mo.* 

Yes,  and  at  the  lost  he  thought  so  much  and  so  long  upon  that '  state  of  existence 
which  passes  not  away,*  that  his  o'erwrought  brain  became  a  *  whirling  reahn  of 
phantasy  and  flame.*  We  find  in  Southey's  memoirs,  as  in  Wordsworth's,  addi- 
tional illustrations  of  tlie  noble  character  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  While  in 
power,  there  was  in  his  benefactions  to  men  of  genius  a  tact  and  a  delicacy  wliich 
bespoke  a  Uiie  gentleman,  with  a  warm  and  generous  heart    Observe  the  following: 

*Thkrk  are  two  beautiful  letters  from  Pir  Robert  Pkki.  to  Pouthey,  written  during  the 
short  period  of  the  former^s  control  of  the  govemmout  in  1R35,  and  when  the  latter  was  begin- 
ning to  sink  under  the  effects  ol  literary  toil  too  inteuae  an<i  Ion?  continued,  while  the  future,  aa 
his  nmlly  was  imperfectly  provided  for,  seemed  darkening  before  him.  In  the  flrnt,  Sir  RoBtar 
oflbrs  him  a  baronetcy,  as  a  public  tribute  of  honor  due  to  '  u  name  the  most  eminent  in  litera- 
ture, and  which  has  claims  to  respect  and  honor  which  litemture  alone  can  never  confer.*  In 
the  second,  marked  private^  anticipating  that  the  baronetcy  would  be  declined,  as  it  was,  on  the 
ground  of  a  want  of  pecuniary  means  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  advanced  rank,  the  writer  asks: 
*  Will  you  tell  mo,  without  reserve,  whether  the  possession  of  power  puts  within  my  reach  the 
means  of  doing  any  thing  which  can  Xte  serviceable  or  accept'! ble  to  you,  and  whether  you  will 
allow  me  to  find  some  compensation  for  the  many  heavv  Hacriflces  which  office  imposes  upon 
me,  in  the  opportunity  of  marking  my  gratitude  as  a  public  man  for  the  eminent  services  you 
haveTendered,  not  only  to  literature,  but  to  the  higher  interests  of  virtue  and  religion  T  *  Nothing 
could  be  more  kindly  or  delicately  offeriMl.  Southev  gave  in  answer  a  frank  and  exact  state> 
ment  of  his  circumstances,  and  on  the  ground  only  or  a  failure  of  his  health,  and  recent  severe 
ilBictlon  in  his  family,  vhis  wife  had  become  insaneO  from  wliich  causes  he  could  no  longer  feel 
sure  of  his  own  power  to  continue  his  literary  exertions,  he  asked  for  a  moderate  increase  of  his 
pension.    The  request  was  granted  as  soon  as  made.' 

The  paper  upon  Solthey  is  followed  by  a  very  long  review  of  *  A  Grammar  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Race,'  which  we  have  not  as  yet  found  leisure  to  read.  '  Fretnd's 
Latin  Lexicon  *  and '  Intemutional  Excliangcs '  are  also  two  heavy -looking  papers 
wliich  we  are  compelled  to  skip.  The  articles  on  'Sanitary  Reform'  and  on  the 
i;ood  deeds  of  a  benevolent  Parsee  Merchant,  named  Jahsetjee  Jeejeebhot,  ('  one  of 
the  BTioys '  of  India,  and  no  mistake,)  are  well  worth  reading.  We  coimnend  to 
e«»pecial  perusal  the  articles  on  Blexnerhasset  and  on  *  the  Unity  of  Lannruage  and 
of  Mankind.'  Tlie  firnt,  although  u|)ou  ai  old  theme,  is  iiit<'r('Hting,  on  more  accounts 
than  one :  the  second  is  remarkable  for  the  vigorous  treatment  of  an  argument  which 
is  supported  by  great  research  and  with  decided  ubility.  We  are  surprised  to  hear 
that  tliis  article  is  from  the  pen  of  a  lady.  Tlie  only  remaining  article  of  the  '  North- 
American  '  wliich  we  have  read  is  the  scorching  review  of  that  book  of  affected  bom- 
bast and  fabliau,  Gilfillax's  '  Bards  of  the  Bible.*  We  give  a  passage  or  two  fixiw 
this  excoriating  critique : 

»  Thb  title  is  certainly  in  good  keeping  with  the  book.  If  the  sound  of  ft  is  somewhat  strange 
to  our  unpractiMd  ears,  and  incongniuu^i  with  thnt  sol)er  n»verenco  with  which  wo  are  accns- 
1»mi<m1  to  hear  the  wrifer;*  of  the  Biblk  !«poict'u  of,  it  \a  not  more  w  than  the  'critical  jxwm '  which 
follows.  It  is  from  this  that  we  fln<t^come  to  know  that  the  Pentnteurh  fbeMdes  its  few  poetic 
fragments  and  fewer  lyric  songs)  is  m  manfc  a  piece  of  poetry ;  that  the  hi<»ioric!il  b<M)lis  in  gen- 
eral are  ptMMry;  that  the  ComjmjIs  are  poetry ;  and  that  tlie  writings  of  Vkx  i.  and  Jkmbs  are  po- 
etry. If  this  piece  of  information  were  of  any  vnlue,  wo  should  be  bound  t<>  thank  the  writer  for 
having  made  such  a  discovery,  and  having  communicated  the  knowI<Mlt;e  of  his  achievement  to 
the  world. 

*  How  much  the  writer  values  his  efTorts  and  his  sucwsh  in  writing  a  poetical  critique,  is  plain 
from  what  l»e  nays:  *  Many  flaborate  and  iitarnod  criticirtm.V  he  remnrks.  'have  been  made  on 
the  poetry  of  the  Biblk  ;  but  the  frogmentnry  essay  of  Hkhdkr  alone  swms  to  spproach  to  the 
idea  of  a  prose  fK»em  on  the  fmhject  '  He  thinlts  that  'a  new  and  ftiller  effort  is  demnnd<»tl.*  lie 
says  of  preceding  writers:  'They  wmw,  in  w.'arch  of  mistakes,  or  in  mmrch  of  mysl.'ries,  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  Biblb  Is  a  poem  at  all.'    But  to  speak  of  forgetting  what  was  never  bofure 
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known  or  taatrht  is  hardly  proper.  SureW  Mr.  Gii.nLLAN  is  the  first  man  that  ever  diaooTered 
the  whole  Bible  to  be  a  poem  ;  and  this  discovery  haa  been  flret  developed  in  this  proae-poetic 
critique.  To  him  exclusively  belones  the  honor  attached  to  the  discovery ;  and  he  should  not 
apeak  disparagingrly  of  others,  who  do  not  poase's  his  gift  of '  tuond-tiifkw 

*We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supposinff  that  the  genealogical  catalogues  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
and  the  architectural  details  in  rt^pect  to  the  formation  of  the  tabernacle,  which  occupy  some- 
what of  a  large  space  in  Exodus ;  and  also  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  directions,  and  of  the 
lawa,  civil  and  social,  were  something  quite  distinct  fW>m  poetry.  We  have,  hitherto,  come  flur 
f«hort  of  finding  out  the  poetry  of  the  first  nine  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles ;  or  of  the 
correspondint;  lists  of  names'in  Ezra,  Nbhemiah,  and  elsewhere.  But  no  matter.  It  was  aaid* 
some  time  ago,  in  England,  that '  the  Muses  had  never  been  able  to  get  a  passage  across  the 
Atlantic'  If  so,  and  it  even  steam-boat  accommodations  are  not  sufl9cient  to  tempt  those  ladies 
to  cross  the  great  waters,  then  it  cannot  be  any  matter  of  wonder  that  we  of  the  New  Worid 
should  be  quite  incompetent  to  write  a  *  poetical  critique '  on  the  poetry  of  genealogies,  of  arclii> 
tcctural  details,  of  ritual  precepts,  and  of  civil  ordinances.  Not  even  in  historical  narratlvesj  aa 
such,  have  we  been  able  to  discover  it.^ 

In  concluding  his  article,  tJie  reviewer  observes :  *  Notiung  can  be  more  crnmeoua, 
in  taste  or  in  fiact,  than  to  make  all  the  Bible  into  poetry,  as  Mr.  Oilfillan  has  done. 
Is  he  not  aware  that  prone,  after  all,  has  higher  powers  than  poetiy ;  that  poetry  is 
the  offspring,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  state  of  society  not  highly  advanced  in  cultiinif- 
tion ;  in  a  word,  of  that  state  wherein  men*s  feelings  predominate  over  their  intellect  f 
A  highly-cultivated  state  of  society  usually  withdraws  somewhat  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tlie  poetic  art  Such  is  the  state  of  things  at  present  We  have  no  more 
epics  in  these  days ;  or  if  they  are  bom,  they  are  consigned  to  an  early  grave.  Dib- 
cussion  of  every  kind,  history,  eloquence,  chooses  prose.  It  is  impossible  that  poetry, 
constringed  as  it  is  by  metre,  should  give  us  tlie  completeness  of  a  prose  picture. 
MACAur^w  tmdorrttands  this ;  Prkscott  and  Irving  know  this.* 


Gossip  with  Headers  and  Correspondents.  —  We  said  a  few  months  ago,  to  a 
young  American  gc)ing  to  England,  *  When  you  get  abroad,  just  jot  down  for  us  a 
r«*cor(l  f»f  whatever  may  impress  you  as  new  or  otld,  and  let  us  have  it  for  the  •  Old 
Kxic'K.'  He  allo<^«Hl  bis  want  of  literary  ability,  ta^te,  etc.,  but  finally  consented. 
IQs  journal,  kept  in  England  and  France,  is  now  before  us;  and  it  contains  nmcli  that 
would  prove  of  interest  to  readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  We  have  segregated, 
here  and  there,  a  few  passages.  Tlie  subjoined  particular  description  of  the  new 
tubular  bridge  over  the  Straits  of  Menai  is  interesting : 

^  At  throe  r.  m.  I  engnged  a  ^tly '  to  take  a  flying  vi^it  to  see  the  Tubular  and  the  Suspension 
Kridgc!«  that  cross  the  Straits  of  Menai,  dividing  the  island  of  Anglesea  from  the  main  land.  The 
tubular  bridge  is  two  thouHAiul  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  upward  of  twelve  thousand  tons.  It 
tia>«  thus  far  cost  six  Inuidrud  thousnnd  pounds.  The  under  side  of  the  tubes  is  one  hundred 
feet  above  high-wator  mark.  This  bridge  is  yet  unfinished :  when  completed,  it  will  be  of  the 
;;rt'at  height  of  two  huiKircd  nnd  finy-sevon  feet  fh)m  its  foundation.  Tlie  land-towers  are  two 
hundre<I  feet  hiurh.  Tlio  niat(>rial  is  a  kind  of  lime-stone,  which  is  called  *  Anglesea  marble,*  and 
which  n>ceivc8  a  high  polish.  Vjxc\\  end  of  the  bridge  is  ornamented  with  two  immense  lions, 
'-ourA/zn/,  elevated  on  stone  jtlatforms:  they  are  twenty-five  feet  in  length!  The  suspension 
liridffo  is  more  imposing  to  look  at  than  even  the  tubular.  A  ship  of  three  hundred  tons  burthen 
ran  iin**8  under  it,  nnd  have  iiiouty  of  room  to  spare.  The  dimensions  of  this  bridge  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Extrtane  Icngtli  of  chiiin,  sevenUMMi  huudred  and  fifty  feet ;  height  of  road-way  from  high- 
water  line,  one  h»indre<I  fwt ;  suspendinK  piers,  one  hundn^l  and  fifty-three  feet  f^om  high  water, 
and  fllly-tliree  from  the  road.  There  are  two  cnrriage-ways,  of  twelve  feet  each,  with  a  foot-path 
'*(  four  in  the  centre.  The  length  of  the  suspendini  port  of  the  pier  is  six  hundred  and  flfly-thrae 
fnot.  The  chains  aro  sixteen  in  number,  consisting  of  five  bars  each :  length  of  bar,  ten  feet 
three  inches.  The  total  weight  of  iron  in  this  work  is  four  million  three  himdred  and  seventy- 
three  thousand  two  huiidn-d  and  eighty-one  pounds'.  Before  leaving  this  place,  I  cannot  help 
noticing  a  splendid  innnuiuent  erected  to  the  Ug  of  the  Marquis  D^Anolcsba,  whose  residence 
is  hi  siuht  ot  the  bridge.  The  monument  Is  built  upon  an  elevated  rock,  and  consists  of  a  plain 
fhafl  of  great  height,  ttoia  the  summit  of  which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  coimtry  la  obtained.' 

The  journalist  visited  Ireland ;  bat  his  records  of  this  naturally  lo^dy  \yQ&  temm^ 
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unhai^jr  country  present  little  beside  the  old  picture :  wretchedness,  filth,  misery 
and  starvation.    Coming  away,  he  writes : 

*  I  CANNOT  take  my  leaye  of  this  beantiftil  country,  without  noting  down  some  of  the  refleo- 
tiona  which  hsve  resulted  from  oheervations  made  during  ipy  brief  Kojoum.  In  the  flret  place, 
I  look  upon  it  aa  a  fixed  fact  that  the  present  generation  of  Irishmen  are  a  doomed  race,  i  regard 
It  as  a  moral  Impoesibility  to  reclaim  them,  as  a  nation,  by  any  hasty  legislation.  They  have, 
as  a  people,  lost  caste  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  On  every  side  you  will  meet  with  idle- 
neaa,  squalid  misery,  and  utter  degradation.  Whether  this  wretchedness  has  been  the  result  of 
political  oppression,  or  famine,  or  the  strife  that  has  arisen  from  conflicting  creeds,  or  the  com- 
bined elects  of  all,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  materiel  left  on  which  the 
superstructure  of  her  former  greatness  can  be  raised.  The  frequent  foilures  of  men  actuated 
by  the  most  praiseworthy  motires  are  easily  accounted  for.  There  is  no  union  of  feeling  or 
action  in  the  land ;  and  so  long  aa  local  prejudice  and  gross  ignorance  go  hand  in  hand,  the  efforts 
of  patriotism  will  end  in  defeat,  and  the  hope  of  reclaiming  the  land  is  worse  than  madness.  In 
alter  years,  under  trans- Atlantic  influence,  the  children  of  this  unfortunate  country  may  become 
regenerated,  and  the  sdntiDations  of  their  former  genius  be  reflected  in  the  rays  of  republican 
glory.* 

Our  correspondent  took  a  jaunt  in  a  '  low-hacked  car '  to  Carrickfergus,  where  he 
was  entertained  with  the  humors  of  one  of  the  celebrated  Irish  fairs : 

*This  morning  I  took  a  trip  to  Carrickfergus,  about  eight  milos  fK>m  BeKast,  on  the  coast- ' 
road.  There  is  a  large  caalle  at  this  place,  and  all  the  executions  for  the  north  of  Ireland  take 
place  within  it.  At  present  it  has  a  garrison  of  about  four  hundred  men.  Here  I  saw  a  genuine 
Irish  fair,  and  a  most  amusing  afflur  it  is.  The  streets  were  completely  crowded  with  people, 
who  had  come  frvm  every  direction,  for  many  miles  around,  to  sell  horses,  donkeys,  cattle, 
pigs,  turf,  and  make  love — beside  doing  a  little  in  the  fighting  way.  Through  the  midst  of  this 
motley  group  our  Jarvey  drove  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  lashing  his  long  whip  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  shouting  with  an  energy  that  would  have  thrown  one  of  our  western  Indians  iuto  the 
shade.  Bedlam  would  be  a  *  concord  of  sweet  sounds  *  compared  with  the  continual  din  at  one 
of  these  fairs.  Old  women  singing  ballads,  with  their  shrill,  squeaking  voices;  pipem  playing 
on  rude  tin  pipes,  shaped  something  like  clarionets,  but  minus  the  keys;  pigs  carried  about  in 
baga,  squealing  like  the  devil ;  all  sorts  of  traps  being  sold  at  auction ;  men  and  women  dancing 
on  the  turf;  and  in  addition  to  all  this, just  imagine  a  few  fights,  accompanied  with  broken 
heads,  etc,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  an  Irish  fair.* 

A  visit  to  the  great  brewery  establishment  of  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Perkins, 
who  go  the  '  entire '  in  the  way  of  malt  liquors,  must  close  our  quotations  for  the 
present : 

*  To-day  I  have  devoted  to  the  Bkkwkry  department,  and  am  perfectly  surprised  at  the 
magnitude  of  their  operations.  Barclay  and  Perkins*,  one  of  the  largest,  covers  fourteen 
acres  1  There  are  a  number  of  others  nearly  as  largo.  I  have  *  sampled  *  so  many  butts  of  fine 
malt  to-day  that  I  am  compelled  to  take  some  future  time  to  describe  these  monstrous  estab- 
lishments, each  one  of  which  is  a  town  in  itself,  inhabited  by  a  strange  and  singular  sort  of 
people.  But  notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  their  exterior,  they  are  good  and  true  men,  and 
their  conduct  toward  the  blackguard  Uaynau  proves  it.  Their  horses  and  drays  are  quite  a  fea- 
ture of  the  establishment:  they  all  look  in  fine  condition.  I  have  never  seen  one  move  ftuiter 
than  a  walk,  but  the  immense  loads  they  draw  are  fjerfectly  astounding.  And  to  see  one  of  the 
draymen  drain  a  quart-mug  of  stout,  without  taking  breath,  is  amusing;  yet  it  is  a  feat  that 
almost  any  of  them  can  accomplish  without  the  slip;htest  effort.  All  visitors  are  requested  to 
register  their  names  and  address  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  no  gratuities  are  allowed 
to  the  servant  who  shows  you  around.  They  |>ennit  you  to  taste  as  often  as  you  like ;  but  if 
one  is  not  very  caref\il,  he  will  get  gloriously  drunk  before  he  knows  what  ho  is  about,  as  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing.  In  more  than  one  instance.  Some  of  their  old  ales  are  quite  as  in- 
toxicating as  the  same  quantity  of  spirits  would  be ;  notwithstanding  which,  they  appear  very 
mild  and  pleasant  to  the  palate,  and  so  long  as  you  are  kept  in  the  cool  collars  you  do  not  feel  the 
efltects  of  your  potations,  to  any  very  great  extent ;  but  wo  be  uuto  the  poor  devil  who  has  in- 
dulged too  freely,  when  he  comes  to  the  upper  air !  His  head  reels,  objects  around  him  become 
Indistinct,  he  feels  a  slight  rausea,  and  in  a  moment  swoons,  insensibly  dumb,  to  the  great 
amuaement  of  his  more  fortunate  companions,  who  consider  it  a  feat  to  drink  their  verdant 
friend  beastly  drunk.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  assert,  that  in  all  classes  of  society 
that  I  have  met  in  England,  I  have  met  with  more  *iotklng'  than  I  ever  saw  Iwfore  in  my  llfis. 
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Tbe  lower  orden  drink  gin  to  an  exoeM  that  is  perfectly  utonnding ;  and  the  higher  orders  are 
quite  as  much  giTen  to  this  kind  of  indolgence.  Even  the  ladies  are  not  exeeptiona  to  this  rule. 
Their  drink  consists  of  malt,  port,  and  claret,  and  the  quantity  that  is  drank  every  day  at  dinner 
is  miraculous;  thus  explaining,  without  much  penetration,  the  cause  of  that  fine  ruddy  com- 
plexion,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  English.  Almost  erery  Englishman  that  you  meet  with  is 
constantly  complaining  of  rheumatism,  gout,  asthma,  etc,  etc  East  winds  are  to  him  a  perpetual 
Bight-mare ;  and  the  draft,  oven  through  a  key-hole,  woukl  Mghten  him  into  hysterica.  He 
nerer  goes  out  without  bundling  himself  up  with  shawls  and  mufllers,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  for 
tear  of  taking  cold.  He  drinks  an  extra  quantity  of  ale  for  *  a  tonic,'  takes  port  to  *  strragthen  him,' 
and  imbibes  any  quantity  of  hot  spirits  and  water  to  *  warm  him  up  a  bit ; '  and  thus  he  wsgs  on 
his  way  through  life,  until  some  fine  morning  he  is  found  dead  in  his  bed,  or  drops  suddenly  in 
tbe  street,  and  every  body  is  astonished  at  the  sudden  death  of  *  a  man  in  such  fine  health ! ' 

But  we  must  pause  here.    .    .    .    Our  right-hand  '  Main  '  mentioDs  an  aroudng 
instance  of  professional  enthusiasm.    He  was  coming  down  from  Albany  the  other 
CTening,  in  one  of  our  noble  Hudson  River  steamers,  and  was  about  going  to  take 
his  place  near  the  entrance  to  the  supper-table,  when  his  arm  was  seized,  almost  ooo- 
Tulsivel J,  by  a  man  who  was  watching  the  movements  of  the  engine,  and  apparently 
listening  intently  to  some  unusual  noise.    '  Do  you  hear  that  ? '  said  he ;  *  do  you 
hear  that,  Sir  ? '    '  No,*  said  '  Main,'  a  little  scared,  thinking  that  there  might  be  a 
sound  indicative  of  '  a  b'iler  a-bu'sting ; '  *  no,  I  d-do  n't  notice  any  thing  unusual' 
*  Wait  a  bit  •,  hear  that  ? '    *  Ko-chung !  ko-chung  I '  —  that 's  a  minor-thirdf  Sir  1  —  a 
perfect  minor-third ! '    Such  a  musical  critic  as  that  would  assign  the  'yowl'  of  a 
tom-cat,  the  *  ye-o-a-w ! '  of  a  pussy,  or  the  bray  of  a  jackass,  borne  on  the  night-wind, 
its^  specific  position  on  the  musical  scale.    What  a  beaut*  ful  thing  it  is  to  have  *  an 
ear*  for  music —  especially  «u<:A  music !    .    .    .  We  arc  indebted  to  ourfrioud  Major 
Hancock,  of  the  '  Herald*  daily  journal,  for  a  capital  fca.st  of  '  l^Vesh  Salfnon  from 
the  Clydf*     It  was  hermetically  sealed  in  a  small  oval-shaped  tin  vessel,  which  must 
be  opened  at  the  top,  placed  iu  boiling  water  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  cannister,  and 
boiled  '  ad  lib.'    It  was  as  '  fresh  and  fine '  as  if  taken  panting  from  a  stall  of  the  *  Saut 
Market  o'  Glasgow '  the  day  before.     ...     A  ooerespondent  of  the  •  Courur 
and  Enquirer '  daily  journal,  writing  from  Nottingham,  England,  gives  a  very  inter- 
esting accoimt  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  '  The  Hornet  and  the  Graves  of  JBi/ron  and 
Mary  Ohatoorth,*    Speaking  of  his  visit  to  the  church  where  Btron  lies  buried,  tbe 
writer  says :  '  I  stood  for  some  time  meditating  on  the  changes  and  troubles  of  the  life 
of  him  whose  ashes  were  beneath  my  feet    A  beautiful  young  girl  of  seventeen  sum- 
mers, with  an  '  eye  as  blue  as  heaven,'  and  a  face  expressive  of  sinless  purity,  was 
my  guide.    She  was  the  daughter  of  the  parish  clerk,  and  during  her  father*s  ab- 
sence waited  on  strangers  to  the  tomb.    I  recorded  my  name  in  a  book  she  kept 
for  visitors,  and  on  looking  over  it  noticed  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  Amer- 
icans.   I  asked  her  if  she  saw  many  of  my  countrymen,  to  which  she  replied  in  the 
affirmative.    More  of  them  visit  Hucknall  tlian  of  any  other  foreigners,  and  all  of 
them  take  great  interest  in  every  thing  relating  to  Btron.    '  Has  Lady  Byron  ever 
been  here ! '  I  asked.    '  No,'  said  she, '  not  within  my  recollection ;  but  last  summer 
Lady  Lovelace  was  here,  Btron's  daughter.    She  came  with  Mrs.  Wildman,  the 
lady  of  the  present  occupant  of  Newstead  Abbey.    When  she  came  in  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  wept  long  and  audibly.    It  was  an  affecting  scene.  Sir, 
and  I  could  not  help  but  weep  with  her.    She  stood  some  time  leaning  over  the 
vault  against  the  tablet,  and  sighed  as  though  her  very  heart  would  break.    Ay, 
Sir,  she  loved  her  father ;  and  could  he  have  seen  her,  and  known  her  affectioo  for 
him,  he  would  have  been  a  better  and  a  happier  man.    She  never  came  but  once 
to  the  grave,  and  then  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  get  her  away.    I  believe  she  grew 
ill  in  consequence  of  grief  after  that  visit,  and  it  was  deemed  prudent  not  to  renew 
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it"  How  infinitely  touching  are  the  conclading  stanzas  of  the  third  canto  of 
*  Childk  Harold/  when  taken  in  connection  with  this  affecting  anecdote!  Familiar 
though  they  may  be,  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  quote  them  here : 

*  Mt  daogliter !  with  thy  name  this  Bong  began ; 
My  daughter !  with  thy  name  thus  much  shall  end. 
I  see  thee  not  —  i  hear  thee  not  —  but  none 

Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee :  thou  art  the  friend 
0*er  whom  the  shadows  of  Su  years  extend ; 
Albeit  my  brow  thuu  never  shouldst  behold, 
Vy  Toice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend, 
And  reach  into  thy  heart,  when  mine  is  cold, 
A  tohen  and  a  tone,  even  from  thy  father*  e  mould, 

*  To  aid  thy  mind^s  development ;  to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joys ;  to  sit  and  see 
Almost  thy  very  growth ;  to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects  —  wonders  yet  to  thee ! 
To  hold  thee  li^tly  on  a  gentle  knee, 

And  print  on  thy  sofl  cheek  a  parentis  kiss  — 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me : 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature ;  as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something  like  to  this. 

*  Yet  though  dull  hate  as  duty  should  be  taught, 

I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though  my  name 
Should  be  shut  fh>m  thee,  as  a  spell  still  fraught 
With  desolation — and  a  broken  claim; 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  us,  H  were  the  same  : 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though  to  drain 
My  blood  from  out  thy  being  were  an  aim. 
And  an  attainment  —  all  would  be  in  vain : 
8till  thou  wouldftt  love  me,  still  that  more  than  life  retain. 

*The  child  of  love,  though  bom  in  bitterness 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion :  of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements  —  and  thine  no  less. 
As  yet  such  are  around  thee  —  but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  mure  tempered,  and  thy  hope  fur  higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers !    OVt  the  sea 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I  now  respire. 
Fain  would  1  watt  such  blessings  unto  thee. 
As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  mighl^st  have  been  to  me  !  * 

We  have  always  believed,  and  always  shall  believe,  that  if  Lady  BvaoN  had  not 
been  as  unbending  as  a  statue  and  colder  than  an  icicle,  Byron  would  never  havo 
been  the  desolate  man  he  became.  Right  glad  are  we  to  find  that  the  *dull 
hate  *  for  the  father  was  inculcated  upon  the  daughter  with  so  little  effect  The 
following  passage,  touching  Byron's  first  and  only  true  love,  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest :  '  Below  Nottingham  on  the  Trent,  here  a  pretty  and  romantic  stream,  there 
is  a  large  estate  known  as  '  Colwich  Hall.'  It  is  the  property  of  the  Musters  fam- 
ily, and  the  burial-place  of  Mary  Chaworth.  During  the  reform  riots  in  the  town, 
some  years  ago,  at  which  time  Nottingham  Castle  was  burned,  the  mob  set  fire  to 
Colwich  Hall,  but  did  not  destroy  it  Mrs.  Musters  was  driven  from  the  house» 
and  took  refuge  in  the  woods  on  the  estate.  From  the  fright  and  exposure  during 
the  night,  she  contracted  a  fever  which  soon  terminated  her  existence.  She  is 
buried  in  Colwich  Church,  an  old  ivy-clad  edifice  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Hall, 
and  her  tomb  is  an  object  of  frequent  visit  by  tourists.  She  left  four  children,  two 
of  whom  are  living,  one  of  them  a  daughter,  now  married,  and  tlie  other  a  son,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Churcli.  Tlie  eldest,  who  would  have  been  heir  to  the 
joint  estates  of  herself  and  husband,  died  a  few  years  ago,  leaving  a  son,  who,  by  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  is  lord  of  the  manors  of  Annesley  and  Colwich.  The  elder 
Musters  was  a  great  huntsman,  and,  from  all  accounts,  very  much  of  a  brute.  He 
was  a  tyrant  to  the  poor,  which  explains  the  visit  of  the  mob  to  his  HalL  It  is  cur- 
rently reported  in  Nottingham  that  he  frequently  used  personal  violence  toward  his 
wife,  and  more  than  once  beat  her  severely.    He  died  about  five  months  ago  on  his 
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own  estate,  Dot  much  regretted,  but  a  good  deal  despised,  and  now  lies  buried  at  the 
side  of  his  wife  in  his  family  vault  at  Colwich  Church.'  Poor  BraoN  —  poor  Masy 
Chawobth  !  .  .  .  Mb.  Paine,  the  gas-man ;  will  he  show  us  any  thing  ?  —  will 
he  dy  any  thing  ?  Has  he  any  thing  to  show,  or  can  he  do  any  thing  ?  If  he  cim, 
why  do  fit  he )  Has  he  light  from  simple  water  ?  Then  why  not  let  it  shine,  so 
that  others  may  see  lus  '  good  works  ? '  Does  he  harness  the  atmosphere  to  his  ap- 
paratus \  Then  let  us  see  him  do  it.  The  gorge  of  the  most  incredulous  begins 
now  to  rise  when  even  the  name  of  Paine  is  mentioned.  No  more  notices,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Paine,  as  to  what  you  are  *  going  to  do.*  You  've  talked  about  what 
you  are  going  to  do,  of  what  you  are  *  just  on  the  eve  of  accomplishing,'  long  enough. 
Therefore,  gentlemen  capitalists,  let  the  gaseous  gas-man  '  gas '  about  his  gas,  with- 
out putting  your  hands  into  your  pockets.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  you  to  do 
something  when  he  does.  .  .  .  Some  wag  has  sent  us,  as  a  specimen  of  skill  in 
the  *  art  preservative  of  all  arts,'  a  copy  of  the  *  Southern  Advertiser ^  printed  at 
Buena- Vista,  Georgia.  Such  a  newspaper  we  never  saw  before.  It  is  a  positive 
curiosity.  It  looks  as  if  it  was  printed  with  dirty  tar  on  an  old  dingy  rag.  Moreover, 
it  is  crowded  with  blunders,  types  askew,  letters  and  lines  up-side  down ;  parts  of 
the  same  article  in  two  different  columns;  the  same  matter  divided  with  dashes  out 
of  place,  and  none  where  they  ought  to  be ;  and  the  whole  printed  on  types  whicli 
look  as  if  they  were  of  soft  worn-out  wood  1  Moreover,  the  errors  in  orthography 
are  so  many  and  of  such  a  character,  that  they  imply  ignorance  rather  than  care- 
lessness in  the  printer  and  editor.  Shade  of  Facst,  but  the  *  Southern  Advertiser ' 
is  a  curiosity !  Here  is  one  of  his  editorials,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  dash  out 
of  place,  and  closing  with  half  a  word,  separated  by  a  hyphen : 

*OtjR  Paper.  — Perhaps  nothing  has  caused  more  excitement  and  wonder,  in  our  village, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  than  tho  api>earance  of  a  printing-office  in  it,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  th<}  late  >  Southern  Advertiser.'  Most  all  of  the  Tillagers,  and  some  from  the  country,  nave 
Ti>itcd  our  ofllcc,  to  see  what  sort  of  wonderful  machinery  was  put  in  motion  on  this  side  of 
town.  At  flr^t,  some  would  sny,  with  much  wit:  *■  Your  office  is  not  on  the  right  side  of  the 
public  square  ;  you  will  not  make  it  profitable  unless  you  have  it  on  the  business  side  of  the 
public  Miuare.'  'Jthers,  after  the  first  number  of  our  paper  appeared,  said :  *  Your  paper  is  en- 
tirely too  »mall,  and  is  entirely  too  ugly,  and  too  baalv  printed.*  Others  said:  *lf  you  don't 
make  better  print,  and  mnko  y<»ur  paper  larger,  (but  did  not  say  that  they  read  all  of  it,)  and 
take  off  that  olank  paper  from  its  margin,  and  leave  a  whole  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
where  you  put  in  a  hyphen,  and  make  your  paper  as  large  and  as  neat  as  the  *  Columbus  papon,* 

I  ni  be  d if  I'll  'pay  y"u  uny  thing  for  it  I '    Others  would  come  into  our  office  and  make 

much  confusion  by  loud  talking,  and  by  handling  and  misplacing  the  type  and  other  materials, 
and  would  say :  *  He  does  not  look  like  an  editor ! '  We  suppose  thev  thought  that  an  editor 
must  appear  \\  alking  across  the  street  now  and  then,  with  a  fine  cane  in  his  hand,  embossed  with 
gold;  his  perwn  covered  with  the  finest  cloth,  and  his  long  gold  watch-chain  dangling  Irom  its 
fob,  and  his  bosom  studded  around  with  gold  and  diamonds!  Well,  if  they  thought  so,  they 
will  be  disappointed  with  respect  to  us,  for  we  assure  them  that  we  will  pursue  our  own  course, 
and  act  independently  in  all  things  pertaining  to  our  office.' 

There  were  at  least  a  dozen  errors  of  typography  in  this  f hort  paragraph ;  errors 
in  spelling,  overturned  types,  eta  Talk  of  the  'Bunkum  Flagstaff!'  Mr.  Wag- 
STAPF  would  '  repudiate  an  exchange  with  his  Southern  cotrumpery  1*  .  .  .  We 
perceive  that  the  prisoners  for  debt  in  Baltimore  have  been  liberated  by  a  new  law 
of  Maryland,  and  that  they  held  a  jubilee  on  the  occasion,  in  which  they  fired  can- 
non, united  in  a  torch-light  procession,  etc  Would  it  not  bo  well  for  tlie  old  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  imitate  the  states  that 
one  after  anotlier  have  abolished  the  barbarous  custom  of  imprisonment  for  debt! 
She  stands  now  nearly  alone,  we  believe,  in  the  retention  upon  her  statute-book  of 
this  inhuman  law.  It  is  but  very  recently  that  we  saw  in  a  Boston  journal  an  ac- 
count of  a  man  taken  to  jail  for  a  small  debt,  who  was  dying  of  consumption,  and 
who  was  so  weak  when  he  reached  the  steps  that  he  had  to  be  supported  by  the 
officers  to  enter  the  prison-doors.  His  inexorable  creditors,  whose  names  were 
BanroN  and  Stuabt  —  names  now  handed  down  to  infamy  in  thousands  of  Amen- 
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can  jounuls — when  told  by  the  officers  that  their  victim  was  dying,  declined  to  in- 
terfere ;  and  '  sick  and  in  prison,'  with  none  that '  came  unto  him,*  he  yielded  up 
his  life.  Now  is  not  this  shocking  f  In  Boston,  too,  the  refined  Athens  of  Amer- 
ica —  in  much  and  loud-boasted  Massachusetts  1  WHTmEa  based  his  *  Prisoner 
for  Debt '  upon  the  fact  that  a  man  who  had  fought  in  four  battles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  in  confinement  within  plain  sight  of  Bunker-ffill,  on  a  Fourth  of  July,  for 
a  debt  of  fourteen  dollars !  The  poet  gave  yent  to  his  manly  indignation  in  these 
among  other  stirring  lines : 


*  And  so,  for  such  a  place  of  rest, 

Old  prisoner,  poured  thy  blood  ai  rain, 
On  Concord's  field,  and  Bunkbe  s  crest, 

And  Saratoga's  plain  t 
Look  forth,  thou  man  of  many  scars. 
Through  thv  dim  dungeon's  iron  bars ; 
It  must  be  Joy  in  soou  to  see 
Yon  monument  upreared  to  thee : 
Piled  granite  and  a  prison  cell  — 
The  land  repays  thy  service  -well  I 

*  Go  ring  the  bell  and  fire  the  guns, 

And  fling  the  starry  banner  out ; 
Shout  *  Freedom  ! '  till  the  lisping  ones 

Give  back  their  cradle-shout ; 
Lot  boasted  eloquence  declaim 
Of  honor,  liberty,  and  (kme ; 
Btill  let  tne  poet's  strain  be  heard, 
With  *  glory  *  for  each  second  word ; 
And  every  thing  with  breath  agree 
To  praise  our  *  i^orious  Lborty ! ' 


^  And  when  the  patriot  cannon  Jars 

That  prison's  cold  and  gloomy  wall, 
And  through  its  grates  the  stripee  and 
stars 
Bise  on  the  wind,  and  flsU, 
Think  ye  that  prisoner's  aged  ear 
Rejoices  in  the  general  cheer  ? 
Sorrowing  of  soul,  and  chained  of  limb, 
What  is  your  ^  carnival '  to  him  ? 

*Down  with  the    Law  that  binds   him 
thus  I 
Unworthy  fk«emen,  let  it  find 
No  refuge  trom  the  withering  curse 

Of  God  and  human  kind ! 
Open  the  prison's  living  tomb, 
And  usher  flrom  its  brooding  gloom 
The  victims  of  your  savage  code. 
To  the  tree  sun  and  air  of  God. 
No  longer  dare  as  crime  to  brand 
The  chastenings  of  the  Almiobtt's  hand  I ' 


Even  a  barbarous  people  would  be  ashamed  of  such  inhumanity  as  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  Massachusetts.  Every  body  will  remember  the  reply  of  the  Oneida  In- 
dian to  a  person  who  was  showing  him  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  a  county  jaiL  '  What 
had  him  do  f '  asked  the  Indian.  '  He  could  n*t  pay  his  skins,'  said  the  other,  alluding 
to  the  Indians'  currency,  at  that  time,  of  furs.  *  He  catch  no  skin  locked  up  in 
house  1 '  was  the  sensible  and  unanswerable  reply  of  Uie  *  savage  Indian.'  .  .  .  That 
was  a  somewhat  cool  reply  which  was  given  by  a  boarder  to  a  landlord  in  San 
Francisco,  when  he  asked  him  for  the  '  amount  of  his  little  bilL'  *  You  have  now, 
my  dear  Sir,  been  boarding  with  me  for  a  month,  and  I  have  not  troubled  you ;  bat 
I  am  now  seriously  in  want  of  the  money.  Every  thing  I  purchase  for  the  house 
is  at  a  high  figure ;  and  I  really  can 't  afibrd  to  lie  out  of  your  bill  any  longer.* 

'Can't  td'ford  itl*  exclaimed  the  delinquent;  *then  why  the  d 1  don't  you 

sell  out  to  some  body  that  can  afford  it  f  That  *s  your  best  way  I '  .  .  .  '  Some 
American  Poets '  is  the  title  of  the  leading  article  in  the  May  number  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine.  We  shall  glance  at  it  slightly,  and  make  a  few  quotations  from 
it ;  not  because  we  agree  with  the  critic  by  any  means,  for  in  many  instances  we 
do  not,  but  to  show  what  Bctnsby  '  wisdom '  sometimes  passes  for  critical  acumen. 
The  *8ome'  poets  who  are  here  discussed,  are  Longfellow,  Brtaxt,  Wnrmxii, 
Lowell,  and  Holmes  ;  and  all  these  are  '  some,'  as  they  say  at  the  west,  without  any 
doubt.  The  writer  in  opening,  speaking  of  the  fact  that  there  is  doubtless  much  good 
poetry  published  here  which  does  not  reach  England,  makes  use  of  the  annexed  feli- 
citous illustration : 

*  Much  meritorious  poetry  may  exist  and  give  pleasure  amongst  an  almost  private  circle  of 
admirers.  And  why  not  sing  for  a  small  audience  as  well  as  for  a  great?  It  is  not  every  Colih 
that  can  pipe,  that  can  now  expect  to  draw  the  whole  country-«ide  to  listen  to  him.  What  if  he 
can  please  only  a  quite  domestic  gathering,  his  neighbors  or  bis  clan  ?  We  are  not  of  those  who 
would  tell  Colin  to  lay  down  his  pipe :  we  might  whisper  in  his  ear  to  mind  his  sheep  aa  well, 
and  not  to  break  his  heart,  or  disturb  his  peace,  because  some  sixty  persons,  and  not  six  thou* 
sand,  are  grateAil  for  his  minstrelsv. 

*  Que  fine  summer's  day  we  stood  upon  a  little  bridge  thrown  over  the  deep  eutting  of  a  newlv- 
oonstructed  railway.  It  was  an  open  country  around  as,  a  common  English  landscape— llelda 
with  their  hedge-rows,  and  their  thin  elmHrees  stripped  of  their  branches,  with  here  and  there  a 
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alight  undulation  of  the  toil,  giving  relief  to,  or  partially  ooncealingv  the  red  and  white  cottage  or 
the  red-tiled  bam.  We  were  looking,  however,  into  the  deep  cutting  t)eneath  us.  Here  the  iron 
ndls  glistened  in  the  sun,  and  still,  as  the  eye  pursued  their  track,  four  threads  of  glittering  steel 
ran  their  paraiiel  course,  but  apparently  apprnximating  in  the  far  perspective,  till  they  were  loat 
by  mere  milure  of  the  power  of  vision  to  follow  them  :  the  road  its«*lf  was  stnUght  as  an  arrow. 
Cm  the  steep  banks,  nret>h  from  the  spade  and  pick-axe,  not  a  shrub  was  seen,  not  a  blade  of 
fraas.  On  the  road  itself  there  was  nothing  but  clods  of  earth,  or  loose  Rrnvel,  which  lay  in 
heaps  by  the  side  of  the  rails,  or  in  hollows  between  them :  it  was  enough  that  the  iron  bars  lay 
there  clear  of  all  obstruction.  No  human  foot,  no  foot  of  man  or  beast,  was  ever  intended  to 
trcRBd  that  road.  It  was  for  the  engine  only.  From  time  to  time  the  shrill  whii>tle  is  heard  ;  th» 
Uain,  upon  its  hundred  iron  wheels,  shoots  through  the  little  bridge,  and  rolls  like  thunder  along 
these  level  grooves.  It  is  soon  out  of  sight,  and  the  country  is  not  only  again  calm  and  solitary, 
but  appears  for  the  moment  to  be  utterly  abandoned  and  deserted.  It  has  its  old  life,  however, 
In  it  still. 

*  Well,  as  we  were  standing  thus  upon  the  little  bridge,  in  the  open  country,  and  looking  down 
Into  this  deep  ravine  of  the  engineer's  making,  we  noticed,  fluttering  beneath  us,  a  yellow  but- 
terfly, sometimes  l)eating  its  wings  against  the  barren  sides,  and  sometimes  perching  on  the  gUa- 
tening  rails  themselves.  Clearly,  most  preposterously  out  of  place  was  this  same  beautiftil  insect. 
What  had  it  to  do  there?  What  food,  what  fyagrance,  what  shelter  could  it  find?  Or  who  was 
to  see  and  to  admire?  There  was  not  a  siirub,  nor  an  herb,  nor  a  flower,  nor  a  playmate  of  any 
description.  It  is  manifest,  most  beautiful  butterfly,  that  you  can  not  live  here.  From  these  new 
highways  of  ours,  from  these  iron  thoroughfares,  you  must  certainly  depart.  But  it  follows  not 
that  you  roust  depart  the  world  altogether.  In  yonder  hollow  at  a  distance  there  is  a  cottage, 
surrounded  bv  its  trees  and  its  flowers,  and  there  are  little  children  whom  vou  may  sport  with, 
and  tease,  and  delight,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  catch  you  napping.  There  is  still  gardtmr 
ground  in  the  world  for  you,  and  such  as  you.  Sometimes,  when  we  nave  seen  pretty  little  gilded 
▼olnmes  of  song  and  poetry  lying  about  in  the  great  highways  of  our  industrial  world,  we  have 
recalled  this  scene  to  mind.  There  is  garden-ground  left  for  them  also,  and  many  a  private  haant, 
•olitary  or  domestic,  where  they  will  be  welcome.* 

Mb.  Longfellow  occupies  the  first  place  on  the  critic's  list,  and  is  pronounced  a 
writer  who  *  holds  a  recognized  place  in  that  literature  of  the  language  which  is  com- 
moa  to  both  countries.'    The  reviewer  goes  on  to  say : 

*  Mr.  LoNorKLLow  has  relied  too  much,  for  an  independent  and  permanent  reputation,  on  bla 
German  and  his  Spanish  friends.  An  elegant  and  accomplished  writer,  a  cultivated  mind — a 
eritic  would  be  justified  in  praisiug  his  works,  more  than  the  author  of  them.  He  has  studied 
foreign  literature  with  somewhat  too  much  profit.  We  have  no  critical  balance  so  fine  as  would 
enable  us  to  weigh  out  the  two  distinct  portions  of  merit  which  may  be  due  to  an  author,  first  as 
■n  original  writer,  and  then  as  a  tasteful  and  skilful  artist,  who  has  known  how  and  where  to 
gather  snd  transplant,  to  translate,  or  to  appropriate.  It  is  a  distinction  which,  as  readers,  we 
should  be  little  disposed  to  make,  but  whicn,  as  critics,  we  are  compelled  to  take  notice  of.  We 
should  not  impute  to  Mr.  LoNorsLLow  aj)y  flagrant  want  of  origin^ility ;  but  a  flne  appreciation 
of  thoughts  presented  to  him  by  other  miuda,  and  the  skill  and  tact  of  the  cultivated  artist,  sre 
qualities  very  conspicuous  in  his  writings,  llavijig  once  taken  notice  of  this,  we  have  no  wiah 
to  press  it  farther;  still  less  would  we  allow  his  successful  study,  and  his  bold  and  felicitous 
imitations  of  the  writings  of  others,  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  what  is  really  original  in  his  own. 
What  a  noble  lyric  is  this,  'The  BuiidiJig  of  the  Ship ! '  It  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  Schiller.  A 
little  more  of  the  file,  somethijig  more  of  harmony,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Schillbr.  The  interwea\  ing  of  the  two  subjects,  the  building  and  launching  of  the 
▼essel,  with  the  marriage  of  the  ship-builder^s  daughter,  and  the  launching  of  that  otMer  bride  on 
the  waters  of  life,  is  very  skilAilly  managed ;  whilst  the  name  of  the  ship.  The  Union,  gives  the 
poet  a  fair  opportunity  of  introducing  a  third  topic  in  some  patriotic  allasiona  to  the  great  vessel 
of  the  state. '^ 

In  quoting  our  poet's  lines  *  To  the  Twilight,'  we  find  an  example  of  that  '  wifl- 

dona '  to  which  we  have  alluded :  '  The  first  verse,'  says  the  reviewer,  *  we  cannot 

quote :  we  suspect  there  is  some  misprint  in  our  copy.    Mr.  Longfsllow  could  not 

have  written  these  lines : 

*  ANn  like  the  wings  of  searbirds 
Flash  the  tokile-capt  of  the  sea.' 

Whether  women's  caps  or  men's  night-caps  are  alluded  to,  the  image  would  be  equally 
grotesque.'  Wliat  nonsense  1  If  there  had  been  a  sailor  in  Edinburgh,  he  could  have 
told  tlie  critic  tliat '  white-caps  *  have  represented  the  breaking  crests  of  waves  since 
they  first  rolled  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  At  any  rate,  the  term  is  as  common  in  Amer- 
ica as  thistles  in  a  Scotch  glen.  The  critic  does  not  like  'Evangeline*  'at  all-at  all,* 
although  he  praises  the  sweetness  of  the  poetry.  He  pronounces  it '  one  of  those  pain- 
fully imlucky  metrical  experiments  which  poets  will  every  now  and  then  make  upon 
our  ears.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so :  happily  there  is  no  statute  which  com- 
pels us  to  read  A  man  may,  if  he  pleases,  dance  all  the  way  from  London  to  Nor- 
wich :  one  gentleman  is  said  to  have  performed  this  feat  We  would  not  travel  in 
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that  man's  company.  We  should  grow  giddy  with  only  looking  upon  his  perpetual 
shuffle  and  cinq-d-pace.  The  tripping  dactyle,  followed  by  the  grave  spondee,  clos- 
ing each  line  with  a  sort  of  curtsey^  may  have  a  charming  effect  in  Latin.  It  pleased 
a  Roman  ear,  and  a  scholar  learns  to  be  pleased  with  it  We  cannot  say  Uiat  we 
have  been  ever  reconciled  by  any  specimen  we  have  seen,  however  skilfully  executed, 
to  the  imitation  of  it  in  English ;  and  we  honestly  confess  that,  under  other  circum- 
stances, we  should  have  passed  over  Evangeline  unread.'  The  notice  of  Beyant  is 
very  feeble.  The  comparing  of  our  noble  poet  with  Mrs.  Hemams  will  sufficiently 
indicate  the  critic's  power  of  discrimination.  There  is  not  a  British  writer  who  in  the 
last  fifty  years  has  written  a  finer  poem  tlian  the  'Evening  Wind;'  and  we  could 
name  twenty  other  pieces  of  Bryant's,  which  are  of  an  excellence  that  is  wholly 
matchless.  The  best  efforts  of  CAMrsELL  or  of  Wordsworth  will  not  live  longer  in 
the  affections  of  their  ooimtrymen  than  will  many  of  the  beautiful  lyrics  of  Bryant 
among  his  American  admirers.  Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  reviewer  should 
complain  of  Whittier  that  he  U  too  '  national ; '  in  other  words,  that  he  introduces 
English  readers  into  a  sort  of  society,  and  to  a  kind  of  scenery,  to  which  they  have  not 
hitherto  been  accustomed.  They  do  n't  understand  it  Very  possibly ;  but  Wmr- 
tier  did  n't  write  for  English  readers ;  he  wrote  for  his  own  countrymen ;  nor  did 
he  care,  when  he  wrote,  nor  does  he  care,  having  written,  whether  the  trans- Atlantic 
critics  approve  or  condemn.  'Time  traa,'  as  Shakspeark  says,  when  this  was  not 
so ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  now.  We  have  '  lived  down,'  as  Washington  Irving 
well  expresses  it,  the  disparagement  and  contumely  of  the  '  other  side ; '  and  all  tliat 
we  liave  to  say  is,  *  Say  notliing.'  'You  shall  see,  anon,'  Johnny  Bull:  it's  a  glori- 
ous piece  of  work,  this  our  Republic ;  and  you  cannot  choose  but  see  it,  for  *  necessity 
is  laid  upon  you '  to  do  so.  In  the  mean  time,  we  of '  this  side '  look  on  witli '  a  still 
smile.'  However,  hear  our  reviewer,  and  sift  from  his  bushel  of  prejudice  the  grains 
of  sense  and  sound  reasonuig  which  he  exhibits :  '  Mr.  WHrrriEa's  pocnu  are  not 
only  national,  but  they  are  national  in  a  very  disagreeable  point  of  view :  they  in- 
troduce us  into  the  controversies  of  the  day.  Mr.  WnrrnER  appears  to  be  one  of 
those  who  write  verses,  hymns,  or  odes,  instead  of,  or  perhaps  in  addition  to,  sundry 
speeches  at  popular  assemblies  in  favor  of  some  popular  cause.  His  rhymes  have 
the  same  relation  to  poetry  that  the  harangues  delivered  at  such  meetings  bear  to 
eloquence.  We  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  wings  (certainly  not  those  of 
his  poetic  genius)  he  had  flown  hither,  till  we  discovered  that  his  intemperate  zeal 
against  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  southern  states  of  America,  had  procured  for  him 
a  welcome  among  a  certain  clai*s  of  readers  in  England.  If  we  insert  his  name  here, 
it  is  simply  to  protest  against  the  adoption  by  any  party,  but  especially  by  any  Eng- 
lish party,  of  such  blind,  absurd,  ungovernable  zeal,  upon  <a  question  as  difficult  and 
intricate  as  it  is  momentous.  Both  Mr.  Longfellow  and  Mr.  Bryant  write  upon 
slavery ;  and  both  have  produced  some  very  touching  poems  on  the  subject ;  but 
they  treat  the  topic  as  poets.  Mr.  Whittier  treats  the  subject  with  the  rabid  fury 
of  a  fierce  partisaa  No  story  so  preposterous  or  ridiculous  but  he  can  bend  it  to  his 
purpose.  He  throws  contumely  upon  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the  southern 
states,  because  instead  of  attempting,  every  moment  of  their  lives,  to  overthrow  the 
unfortunate  organization  of  society  that  is  there  established,  they  endeavor  to  make 
the  slave  contented  with  liis  lot>  and  the  master  lenient  in  the  exercise  of  his  author- 
ity. Sentence  of  death  was  passed,  it  seems,  on  a  man  of  the  name  of  Brown,  f()r 
assisting  a  slave  to  escape.  Tlie  sentence  was  commuted,  but  this  does  not  prevent 
Mr.  Whittier  fi^m  hanging  the  man  in  his  own  imagination.'  And  hereupon  Mr. 
Whtttier  is  dismissed ;  although  his  calm,  contemplative  pieces^  in  which  is  no  bit- 
terness, no  controversy ;  his  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  which  are  actual  daguer- 
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reotypes ;  are  passed  by  unnoticed.  Instead  of  such  consideratioo  of  his  poetical 
eflPorts,  enlarged  and  various,  we  have  the  following  closing  sentences :  *  We  dismisB 
Mr.  WHnriEB,  and  venture  to  express  a  hope,  that  those  who  appear  to  be  looking 
into  American  literatiu'e,  for  the  purpose  of  catering  for  the  English  public,  will  be 
able  to  discover  and  import  something  better  than  strains  such  as  these :  which  ad- 
minister quite  as  much  to  the  love  of  calumny,  and  an  appetite  for  horrors,  as  to 
any  sentiment  of  philanthropy.*  '  For  the  purpose  of  catering  for  the  English  public  I ' 
Well,  that  is  as  modest  as  it  is  characteristic  1  There  is  a  little  occasional '  catering' 
going  on,  on  Mia  side  of  the  *  Big  Drink,'  but  we  don't  consult  the  '  English  public' 
about  the  matter.  We  cater  and  caper  in  our  own  way,  for  our  own  *  folk '  and  our 
own  amusement  Of  Lowell  the  reviewer  remarks :  *  He  has,  we  think,  much  of 
the  true  poet  in  him  —  ardent  feelings  and  a  fertile  fancy ;  the  last  in  undue  propor- 
tion, or  at  least  under  very  irregular  government  But  he  lacks  taste  and  judgment, 
and  the  greater  part  of  tlie  two  small  volumes  before  us  is  redolent  of  youth,  and  we 
presume  that  those  compositions  which  stand  first  in  order  were  really  written  at  an 
early  age.  To  the  very  close,  however,  there  is  that  immaturity  of  judgment,  and 
that  far  too  enthusiastic  view  of  things  and  of  men,  which  is  only  excusable  in  youth.' 
Mr.  Lowell's  faults  '  lie  on  the  surface :  they  cannot  be  disguised,  nor  will  there  be 
the  least  necessity  to  quote  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  them.  He  is  an  egregious 
instance  of  that  half  excellence  which  we  have  ventured  to  attribute  to  such  Ameri- 
can poets  as  have  come  under  oiu"  notice.  The  genius  of  the  poet  is  but  partially 
developed  The  peach  lias  ripened  but  on  one  side.  We  want  more  sun,  we  want 
more  culture.  To  speak  literally,  there  is  a  haste  w^hich  leads  the  writer  to  extrava- 
gance of  thought,  to  extravagance  of  language  and  imagery ;  an  impatience  of  study, 
and  of  the  long  labor  tliat  alone  produces  the  complete  work.'  With  all  this,  the 
reviewer  cannot  help  admitting  that  there  is  *a  vein  of  genuine  poetry  running 
through  the  book,'  all  which  is  very  true.  Of  our  fevorite  Holmes  the  critic  thus 
speaks :'  It  is  fit  that,  among  our  list,  Uiere  should  be  one  representative  of  the 
comic  muse.  Mr.  Holmes,  however,  is  not  always  comic  Some  of  his  serious  pieces 
are  not  without  a  certain  manly  pathos.  Some,  too,  are  of  a  quite  didactic  character, 
and  have  the  air  of  college  exercises.  Mr.  Holmes  portrays  himself  to  us  as  a  booQ 
companion ;  a  physician  by  profession,  and  one  to  whom  poetry  has  been  only  an 
occasional  amusement ;  one  of  those  choice  spirits  who  can  set  the  table  in  a  roar, 
and  who  can  sing  himself  the  gootl  song  that  he  indites.'  After  quoting  *  The  Music- 
Grinders,'  which  closi^s,  it  will  be  remembered,  with  a  word  of  advice  to  the  reader 
to  go  •  quietly  and  drop  a  button  in  the  hat '  when  the  strollers  take  up  their  collec- 
tion, the  reviewer  adds :  *  Excellent  advice  1  How  many  hats  there  are,  and  not  of 
music-grinders  only,  into  which  we  should  be  delighted  to  see  the  button  dropped !  * 
But  our  task  is  ended,  and  Blackwood's  article  used  up.  .  .  .  Genin,  the  emi- 
nent hatter,  has  given  a  well- written  challenge  to  the  English  and  to  the  *  World's 
Fair '  to  compete  with  him  in  Ilattery,  Tliey  can't '  begin  to  do  it'  We  never  saw 
an  English  hat  that  we  would  have  worn  in  Broadway  for  a  ten-dollar  note.  They 
are  stiff  as  a  s<»ction  of  stove-pipe ;  as  hard,  and  as  shapeless.  Let  Genin  chal- 
lenge ParU  /  .  .  .  We  '  respectfully  decline '  the  '  Thoughts  suggested  by  the 
Recent  *  Clerical  Cane*  at  Springfield^  Massachusetts.*  One  'black  sheep'  can 
Dot  be  deemed  evidence  that  the  universal  flock  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  also  im- 
pure. The  very  day,  for  example,  that  Our  correspondent's  communication  was  re- 
ceived, we  had  been  reading,  in  a  morning  journal,  of  '  Father  De  Smedt  '  and 
•Father  Christian  Hekkn,'  two  distinguished  Catholic  missionaries  to  the  lisur 
western  Indian  tribes.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  these  devoted  messengers  of  peace 
have  spent  among  the  most  savage  of  all  the  western  aborigmes ;  exposed,  in  their 
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wigwamB  and  on  the  open  plains,  to  privations  of  every  kind ;  but  in  and  through 
all,  so  demeaning  themselves  that  the  Indians  always  hailed  them  with  joy,  even 
when  they  were  on  terms  of  bitterest  hostility  with  all  around  them.  Only  last 
winter  Father  Hoekkn  attempted  to  visit  the  Sioux,  under  the  conduct  of  a  French 
guide  who  had  been  thirty-four  years  on  the  plaina  They  were  overtaken  by  a 
violent  snow-storm,  which  lasted  three  days,  succeeded  by  such  intense  cold  that 
they  were  able  to  walk  upon  snow  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep ;  were  prevented 
by  the  high  winds  from  erecting  a  tent,  or  any  means  of  repose,  for  three  weeks, 
and  subsisted  for  ten  days  on  the  half  of  a  prairie-chicken  I  Unable  to  reach  their 
destination,  they  were  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  arrived  half  dead  on  the 
frontier  of  civilization.  Let  our  correspondent  put  this  case  of  *  priesthood '  against 
his  own  *  bad  exemplar,'  and  strike  the  balance  in  favor  of  our  common  humanity. 
'  Men  are  not  all  evU.'  ...  *  What  a  perfectly  horrible  day  this  is  1  *  says 
your  complaining,  querulous  citizen,  as  he  wipes  the  perspiration  from  his  glowing 
&ce;  *  I  detest  such  weather  1 '  Dear  Sir,  you  should  n't  say  so ;  the  rivers  of  water 
which  run  down  your  body  are  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  nature  that  preserves  your 
health.  Moreover,  the  heat  of  which  you  complain  is  ripening  the  *  kindly  fruits  of 
the  earth,  so  that  in  due  time  we  may  enjoy  them.'  Nature  is  getting  ready  to  pub- 
lish her  '  cereals,'  and  her  timely  heat  is  swelling  into  pulpy  lusciousnees  the  great 
clusters  of  Isabella-grapes,  which  shut  in  the  parlor-piazza,  darken  the  windows  of 
our  sleeping-room  in  the  second  story,  screen  those  of  the  nursery  in  the  third  from 
the  sun,  and  actually  hang,  in  all  forms  of  grace,  from  the  very  eaves  1  Also  the 
vari-colored  {unks,  verbenas,  heliotropes,  dahlias,  and  a  large  family  of  nameless 
flowers,  are  shedding  their  beautiful  hues  and  perfume  between  the  *  house-vine  *  and 
the  '  back-vine,'  which  creeps  over  its  broad  trellice,  and  suspends  there,  in  long  pen- 
dulous *  bunches,'  its  rich  abundance  of  fruit.  Yes;  and  every  day  as  we  look  out 
at  these  things,  we  see  the  green  ivy  visibly  growing  over  the  pinnacles  of  the  towers 
of  our  '  Church  of  St  Peteb  '  in  the  rear  —  a  beautiful  and  graceful  sight  P.  S.  It 
f«  a  pretty  hot  day,  though, '  that 's  a  fact'  Must  go  and  take  a  *  shower '  in  the 
adjoining  bath-room.  Pheugh  I  This  kind  of  heat  can 't  ripen  any  thing,  unless  a 
'blast-furnace'  will  do  the  same  thing.  It  is  'horrible'  hot  weather!  .  .  .  We 
have  always  thought  these  lines  in  '  Faubt,'  descriptive  of  the  death  of  a  mother, 
to  be  very  touching.    We  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  us: 

*  Au !  it  is  the  spouBO,  the  dear  one ! 
Ah !  it  is  that  hiithnii  mother ! 
She  it  is  that  thus  is  borne, 
Sadlv  borne  and  rudely  torn 
By  the  sable  IMnce  of  Spectres, 
From  her  fondest  of  Protectors  ; 
From  the  children  forced  to  flee, 
Whom  she  bore  him  lovingly, 
Whom  she  gazed  on  day  and  night 
W^ith  a  mother's  deep  delight.* 

Some  months  ago  a  person  was  committed  to  jail  in  Northampton,  Massachtisetts, 
and  placed  in  a  room  with  a  maniac,  who  bad  been  confined  there  temporarily,  pre- 
vious to  his  being  taken  to  the  In-ane  Hospital  at  Brattleboro'.  After  tlie  new-comer 
had  '  turned  in '  for  the  night,  his  crazy  chum  ordered  him  up,  told  him  to  dress 
himself,  and  then  make  a  prayer,  or  he  would  choke  him  to  death  1  There  was  no 
way  but  to  obey,  and  after  making  wh#t  be  supposed  to  be  a  sufficiently  long 
prayer,  he  stopped.  His  inquisitor  told  him  to  keep  on,  and  he  actually  kept  him 
prating  all  niglit!  The  poor  man  was  not  relieved  until  the  jailor  carried  in  hia 
breakfast  From  the  fact  of  his  having  been  '  committed  to  jail,'  probability  favort 
the  conclusion  thai  he  had  not  prayed  for  some  time  previously.    Perhaps,  how- 
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€yer,  he  was  a  MassachusetU  prisoDer  for  debt    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  to  us 

if  he  were  not  blessed  with  a  great  natural  gift,  being  thus  appealed  to  to  'load  in 

prayer '  must  have  *  come  tough.'     It  would  seem,  at  first  sights  a  dreadful  situation 

to  be  kept  praying  all  night,  and  ex  tempore  too ;  but  we  well  remember  a  good  old 

wordy  clergyman,  of  our  '  boyhood'o  days,'  who  would  have  beaten  the  victim  in  an 

involuntary  offering  of  the  kind.    His  hearers  were  the  victims,  however,  in  his 

case ;  and  when  he  came  to  pray  for  the  bringing  in  of  Ck>D'8  *  ancient  covenant 

people,  the  Jews,'  which  was  his  last  division,  bis  audience  always  felt  as  rejoiced 

as  did  the  aforesaid  prisoner  when  the  jailor  came  to  deliver  him  from  his  unwilling 

6er>'ice.    '  Wo  unto  them  that  make  long  prayers  I '  —  and,  as  a  general  thing, '  wo 

it  unto  them '  who  hear  them  1    ...     In  reading  the  proof-sheet  containing  the 

description,  by  a  correspondent,  in  the  last  Knicksbbockkb,  of  the  old  Yeocomico 

church  in  Virginia,  and  his  reflections  upon  the  scenes  it  had  witnessed,  we  were 

reminded  of  the  following  lines,  from  a  lament  over  a  similar  scene  in  England  : 

^Thkn  I  said  In  woAil  sorrow,  weeping  bitterly  the  while, 
Was  a  time,  when  joy  and  gladness  reigned  within  this  mined  pile ; 
Was  a  time,  when  bells  were  tinkling,  clergy  preaching  peace  abroad, 
Psalms  a-singing,  music  ringing  praises  to  the  mighty  Gon. 

*  Empty  aisle,  deserted  chnncel,  tower  tottering  to  your  Tall, 
Many  a  storm  Hince  thsn  has  beaten  on  the  gray  moss  of  your  wall; 
Many  a  b  tter  storm  and  tempest  has  your  roof-tree  turned  away, 
Since  you  first  were  formed  a  temple  to  the  Gon  of  night  and  day.* 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  brief  excursions  we  have  made  for  many  a  day,  was 
tc»  Mount  Fordham,  in  Westchester,  on  the  recent  occasion  of  the  Annual  Sale  of 
Blood-Stock,  hif  Lewis  G.  Morris^  Esq.  The  dignity  and  picturet^queness  of  the 
proprietor  s  palatial  residence ;  the  beauty,  order,  and  wide  extent  of  his  grounds, 
overlooking  the  Ilarlaem- River  and  the  Hudson ;  and  the  noble  character  of  the 
animal.4  offered  for  sale,  were  the  praise  of  all  present,  a  company  including  a  great 
number  of  the  most  prominent  of  our  citizens.  The  sale  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Miller,  the  distinguished  metropolitan  auctioneer,  in  a  very  admirable  and  expedi- 
tious manner.  lie  held  in  his  hand  a  quarter-minute  glass,  and  '  While  the  glass 
runs  ! '  was  his  substitute  for  the  usual  '  Going,  going,  gone ; '  and  when  the  sands 
were  run,  all  farther  bids  were  at  an  end.  A  bountiful  collation,  spread  in  the 
ancestral  halls  of  the  proprietor,  testified  alike  his  liberality  and  the  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  his  guests.  .  .  .  Mb.  John  Rltter,  of  Yorkville,  near  this 
city,  is  one  of  the  greatest  bores  in  the  United  States  ;  that  is,  if  boring  more  and 
deeper  tunnels  for  mil-roads  and  other  tlie  like  improvements  than  any  other  one 
man,  may  be  considered  as  constituting  him  a  'bore.'  M'other  Earth,  and  the 
eternal  rocks  with  which  she  is  'ribbed,'  must  be  of  'our  way  of  thinking,'  at  all 
events.  ITie  last  contract  of  Mr.  Rltter,  with  whom  is  associated  his  son,  is  the 
timnelling  of  the  Summit  Mountain,  a  spur  of  the  gre  it  Alleghany  range.  It  will 
be  four-fifths  of  a  mile  long,  of  wide  proportions,  and  when  comuleted  will  be  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  works  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  This  is  a  portion  of  the 
extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail-road  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  and  will 
have  the  effect  to  do  away  with  inclined  planes,  which  are  not  now  regarded  with 
much  favor,  we  believe,  either  by  rail-road  companies  in  particular,  or  by  the 
'people  in  general'  .  .  .  What  a  treasure  has  been  the  ' Hamilton- House*  at 
fort- Hamilton,  during  the  recent  fervid  weather !  Well  kept,  luxuriously  appointed, 
matchlessly  situated,  musquitoless,  luilf  hourly  accessible  by  beautiful  routes  of  land 
or  water ;  no  wonder  that  it  has  been  crowded  by  delighted  boarder^  permanent 
and  transient:  and  for  some  two  months  more  its  comforts  will  be  in  demand.  And 
speaking  of  summer  resortSi  oh  1  for  an  hour  at  Ceamstom'b  Fairfield  *PayiliQCi\' 
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oh  1  for  a  room  at  ShxbbiU'^s  enlarged  and  beautiful  '  Lake-House/  hard  by  the 

lovely  HorricoD ;  oh  1  for  a  sail  this  very  day  on  its  broad  silver  bosom  in  the  dipper 

craft  named  of  *  Old  Kniok.  ;'  oh  !  for  a  ramble  by  the  trout-streams  that  pour  thebr 

dear  waters  into  Lake  Oeorge  1 — and  'oh!  *  for  a  good  many  other  places  *and 

things,'  for  which  there  is  no  use  in  sighing,  for  we  must '  stay  at  home  and  work.' 

Perhaps  our  *  day '  may  come,  however.    Even  a  dog,  in  fact  every  dog,  must  have 

his,  at  some  time  or  other,  which  is  one  of  the  things  that  elevate  his  condition  over 

that  of  a  *  dead  lion,'  who  has  had  hi&    .    .    .    What  poet  wrote  the  following 

lines?    We  supposed  them  to  be  Pope's,  but  we  can  not  find  them  in  his  works.    It 

may  be  an  exposure  of  unwonted  ignorance,  but  we  do  not  know  who  wrote  them, 

nor  can  several  persons  whom  we  have  asked  inform  us : 

*  I  KKow  the  right,  imd  do  approve  it  too ; 
Abhor  the  wrong,  yet  still  the  wrong  pursue.* 

Ws  beg  leave  to  call  upon  '  M.  W. '  for  his  proof  9  of  the  alleged  £eu^  set  forth  in 
his  note  to  u&  When  and  where  did  the  author  of  the  touching  lines  referred  to 
make  the  remarks  in  relation  to  them  which  are  here  attributed  to  him  ?    Should 

*  like  to  know ; '  and  in  the  mean  time, '  have  our  doubts.'    But  to  our  correspondent : 

*  You  say  that,  as  you  believe,  the  beautiful  song  beginning,  'If  I  had  known  thou 
oouldst  have  died,'  was  written  by  Wolfe  in  reference  to  the  death  of  his  wife.  I 
think  you  are  wrong  in  this  supposition,  because  one's  grief  for  a  real  loss  of  that 
kind  is  rarely  put  into  verse ;  because  Wolfe  himself^  when  questioned  on  the  sub- 
ject, always  insisted  that  he  was  suffering  from  no  particular  distress  when  he  wrote 
the  song ;  because  Wolfe  at  the  time  had  not  lost  his  wife ;  and  because,  lastly,  I 
believe,  be  never  had  a  wife  to  lose.  His  own  account  of  the  affiur  was  very  simple. 
People  took  it  for  granted  that  the  most  touching  poetry  m  the  language- must  have 
been  inspired  by  the  profoundest  feeling,  arising  from  some  dreadful  bereavement. 
But  Wolfe  said  he  bad  been  playing  over  to  himself  an  Irish  melody,  wliich  ap- 
peared to  him  very  melancholy.  He  thought  he  would  try  to  embody  the  pathos 
of  the  music  in  words,  and  the  song  *  To  Mary '  was  the  result  This  is  substantially 
the  account  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition,  and  his  biographer.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  it  is  quite  moral  for  a  poet  to  trifle  with  our  feelings  in  this  way ;  to  sit 
down  c<x)lly,  under  the  very  moderate  stimulus  of  an  Irish  melody,  and  by  way  of 
an  experiment,  produce  a  set  of  verses  which  makes  every  one  who  reads  them  in- 
tensely miserable,  beside  attracting  to  the  author  a  great  deal  of  misplaced  sympa- 
thy. Some  have  been  led  to  mourn  witli  htm  over  the  supposed  loss  of  a  young  and 
amiable  lady,  carried  off  in  early  life,  who  was  the  poet's  first  and  only  love.  Some 
have  wept  over  the  author's  hard  fate  in  being  deprived  of  a  favorite  sister ;  and 
you,  Mr.  EnrroR,  were  distressed  at  his  having  lost  a  wife.  If  the  losses  attributed 
to  Wolfe  by  his  readers  were  collected,  he  would  stand  forth  a  second  Job  in 
misfortune.  Whgreas,  in  truth,  he  led  the  easiest  of  lives,  being  cursed  with  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,  becoming  famous  in  one  day  by  a  single  poem,  and  dying  young, 

*  ere  the  evil  days  came  when  he  might  have  no  pleasure  in  them.*  '  T  won 't  do,' 
Mr. '  M.  W.' !  We  want  a  categorical  answer  to  our  queries.  Give  us  your  authorities. 
Wliat  proof  is  tradition! — and  who  is  Wolfe's  *  biographer  f  .  .  .  Once 
more  at '  Dobb,  his  Ferry ! '  The  little  people,  seeking  the  secluded  and  shady  walks 
which  they  made  vocal  aforetime  with  their  shouts  of  merriment,  are  enjoying  the 
'pleasures  of  association.'     The  beautiful  ravines,  redolent  of  sweet  forest  odors, 

*  where  never  the  day-light  enters,'  are  as  inviting  as  ever ;  there  is  the  cool,  shaded 
spring  of  pure  water,  bright  and  bubbling  up  from  the  gray  sand ;  there  is  the  bab- 
UiDg  brook,  tumbling  over  picturesque  roda ;  and  there  too^  hard  by  a  '  hydraulic 
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ram '  constantly  on  duty,  w  a  wat^jr-wheel,  with  trip-hnmmer  *  attachment/  tlio  whole 
being  under  the  direction  of  the  iMiter  hereof,  for  the  induction  of '  Young  Knick.' 
in  the  science  of  hydraulics  and  general  operative  wheel-machinery.  .  .  .  *  K  P.,* 
whose  port-folio  appears  especially  rich  in  *  negro  songs,*  sends  us  the  following. 
He  says  in  an  interesting  note  to  the  Editor  :  '  You  can  never  know  how  really 
exquirtite  they  are,  until  you  hear  the  music  to  which  they  are  indissolubly  united.  I 
give  it  t4)  you  precisely  as  it  was  originally  composed  by  the  Ethiopian  improvisa- 
tore.'     It  is  called 

•DE      OLE      GRAY      H089       ' 

M  WEN*  down  to  de  ribber, 
An'  I  cood  n't  git  acrofls, 
An'  1  gib  any  cents 
Fur  an  olv  gray  boss : 
Dc  ole  gray  hons  bo  mired  in  do  san') 
An'  de  wav  din  nigger  did  grabble  fur  de  Ian' ! 
On !  wbar  did  yoo  Icura  fum, 
Kum  fUm,  kum  ftim. 
To  knock  a  nigger  down? 

*  I  Bwom  krosB  de  ribber 

A-puu  de  udder  nide, 
An'  w'en  I  got  ober 
I  tu'n  rouh'  and  cried 
Fur  de  ole  gray  buM  dat  mired  in  de  8an% 
An'  cause  diM  nigger  to  grabble  fUr  de  Ian'. 
Oh !  wbar  did  yoo  kimi  Aim, 
Kum  fum,  kum  Aim, 
To  knock  a  nigger  down  T 

'  An*  w'en  I  got  ober 

I  l(>ff  'ini  dar  to  die, 
An'  went  to  wc«  Sally' 
VVid  do  big  black  eye ; 
An'  loflTde  gray  bom  dat  mired  in  de  san'^ 
.\n'  cauM>  diM  uigger  to  grabble  Air  de  lan\ 
Oh  !  whar  did  yoo  kum  Aim, 
Kum  fUm,  knm  Aim, 
To  knock  a  nign^er  down? 

^But  bitfore  I  rawd  Sally, 

A  witeman  ftawd  me, 
AVbo  guv  me  fltly  lashes, 
An'  dfen  isot  me  f^ee ; 
Cauise  de  olo  gray  horn  got  mired  in  de  san*, 
An'  foree  din  nigger  to  grabble  Air  do  Ian'. 
Ob!  whar  did  yoo  kum  Aim, 
Kum  rum,  kiun  Aim, 
To  knock  a  nigger  downf 

*  An'  w'en  I  sawd  Sally, 

She  ax  me  whar  I  bin  ? 
An*  I  said,  in  de  walley 
Whar  dey  gedder  chinkapin  ; 
.\n'  not  wid  de  hoflK  dat  mired  in  de  san'. 
An'  cuuf*e  din  niggor  to  grabble  Air  de  Ian'. 
Oh  !  wiiur  did  yoo  kum  Aim, 
Kum  Aim,  kum  Aim, 
To  knock  a  niggur  down  ? 

*  Den  (the  make  me  dc  hot  cof-(y. 

An'  boun'  up  my  head. 
An*  in  t'rue  minutes  aAer 
I  was  Hafe  in  de  l>ed  ; 
But  not  wid  de  hoiM  dat  mtred  in  de  mm', 
But  fur  Aim  do  ribber  upon  do  dn-  Ian*. 
Oh  !  whar  did  y<>o  kum  nun, 
Kum  Aim,  kum  t.im, 
To  knock  a  nigger  down  ? 

We  admit  that  thon»  in  a  good  deal  of  pathos,  and  not  a  little  hiunor,  in  s<»nK-  of 

the  negro  songs.    There  in  a  g<Kxl  deal  of  the  first-named  quality  in  a  •stanza  of 

•rucLKNED:* 

'  Dbub  was  an  old  nigger,  and  his  name  WM  Unole  Nbb^ 
Oh  he  llTod  kmg  ago,  long  ago ; 
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And  be  had  no  wool  on  de  top  ob  his  bead. 

On  de  place  where  de  wool  ought  to  grow. 
Old  Nbd  bad  fingers  like  de  corn  in  de  brake, 

And  he  had  no  eyea  for  to  see. 
And  he  had  no  teef  fur  to  eat  de  corn-cake. 

So  he  had  to  let  de  coru-coke  be.* 

The  negro-poet  is  alway»  very  descriptive.    Witness  this  picture  of  a  big  foot : 

*  Akd  w*en  dis  fbot  come  on  de  groun*, 

Twas  death  to  de  creepin'  insects  roan*; 
It  waked  de  liszards,  scared  de  moles, 
And  make  de  wood-chucks  leave  dere  boles ! 
Oh !  git  out  de  way,*  etc. 

A  friend  tells  us  that  he  heard  the  annexed  verse,  among  others,  sung  to  a  "tinld 

chorus  at  a  colored  camp-meeting  in  Alabama,  some  two  years  ago : 

*Cba8B  de  Dkbil  around  de  stump, 
Hit  him  a  kick  at  every  jump ! 
The  Dbbil*s  mad,  and  1  am  glad ; 
He 's  lost  de  one  he  thought  he  had  \  * 

We  have  done  evil  this  day  at  the  Ferry  of  Dobb,  and  remorse  sits  at  our  heart 
and  '  gnaws  at  its  cruel  leisure'     TT/iy  should  we  have  done  the  deed  ?     It  was  not 
revenge  ;  it  was  not  anibiticm ;  it  was  not  exactly  wantonness ;  cruelty  was  not  in 
all  our  thoughts.    The  scene  itself;  the  pleasant  simmier  day ;  the  cool  woods ;  the 
murmunug  brcK)k ;  the  happy  little  folk ;  the  twittering  birds  in  the  trees,  and  the 
chirping, '  peeping '  cliickens,  running  in  and  out  of  the  grass  in  the  green  glade  by 
the  brook,  following  their  '  anxious  mother,*  who  seemed  to  know  at  once  when  they 
were  '  out ; '  all  these  things  were  not  suggestive  of  cruelty.    But  *  Young  Knick.' 
had  a  cross-bow  gun,  one  of  tlie  right  kind,  with  trigger  and  all  complete.    The 
arrow  was  of  pine ;  light,  and  bulbous  at  the  end.     What  it  was  that  tempted  us, 
as  we  took  Uie  cross-bow  in  liand,  to  aim  an  arrow  at  that  young  mother  of  a  hen, 
we  cannot  telL    We  did  n't  want  to  see  if  we  could  hit  her ;  our  object, '  if  we  know 
our  own  heart,'  was  to  see  if  we  could nt  —  and  we  didn't.     But  the  'fatal  shaft' 
sped  from  the  string,  and  took  iastant  effect  upon  the  hind-legs  of  a  downy,  tender 
yellow  chicken,  just  emerging  from  a  tuft  of  grass.     It  fell,  uttering  a  melancholy 
peep,  for  it  had  received  serious  *  internal  injury.'     It  was  immediately  taken  up  and 
conveyed  to  the  nearest  house.     We  '  sat  on  the  body,*  and  discovered  the  follow- 
ing fikcts :  the  '  os  humeri '  was  broken  in  two  places ;  there  was  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  *  pia-mater ; '  the  *  left  clavicle,'  in  its  '  lower  limb,'  was  completely  sev- 
ered fi-oni  the  main  trunk ;  and  the  tran.-* verse-section  of  the  smaller  intestine  was 
collapsed  at  its  junction  with  the  liver  and  lights.    Tlie  case  was  hopeless.     Every 
thing  that  the  best  unprofessional  me<lical  skill  could  do  to  save  the  life  of  the  little 
innocent  was  performed.    But  all  in  vain.     Its  throbbing,  fluttering  heart  ceased  to 
beat  at  about  one  o'clock  of  the  same  day.     It  expired  in  the  arms,  and  was  washed 
by  the  pitying  tears,  of  sjinpathetic  little  Jose.     Then  was  the  time  for  the  lesson 
which  we  inculcated  upon  the  sensitive  hearts  of  the  little  by-standers.     We  enlarged 
upon  the  heinousness,  the  guilt,  of  such  carelessness,  such  thoughtless  cruelty,  as  they 
had  tliat  day  witnessed ;  imtil  at  length  the  tide  began  to  turn  in  our  fiivor.    They 
began  to  lose  sight  of  our  practice  in  favor  of  our  preaching,  and  to  look  upon  us,  on 
the  whole,  as  an  '  instnmient '  designed  to  enforce  a  *  great  moral  truth ! '     Well,  we 
did  illustrate  one ;  namely,  that  any  "WTong-doing  will  always  carry  with  it  its  own 
pimishment  in  the  shape  of  an  unevadable  remorse.     We  felt  chicken-hearted  all 
day,  after  tJiat '  dreadful  casualty.'    .    .    .    It  is  a  gifted  trio  that  is  fonned  by  the 
sisters  Caret.    Alice,  especially — ])erhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  '  more  es- 
pecially'— touches  her  harp  with  infinite  grace  and  feeling;  and  we  have  lately  seen 
Bome  lines  by  the  younger  of  them,  giving  a  dying  motiier'B  directioo  to  the  one 
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who  was  to  be  a '  second  mother*  to  her  babe,  eo  that  she  might  understand  its  little 
ways  and  mute  appeals,  which  were  replete  with  the  truest  pathos.  Here  are  two 
beautiful  stanzas  from  a  poem  by  Aucs  Carkt,  now  going  the  rounds  of  the  press, 
entitled  *  Annie  Clatftnlle :  * 


*  Vbrt  pale  lies  Ax  nib  Clatvillb  ; 

Still  her  forehead,  shadow-crownedf 
And  the  watchers  hear  her  saying, 
As  they  softly  tread  around : 

*  Go  out,  reapers,  fur  the  hill-tops 

Twinkle  with  the  summer's  neat ; 
Lay  flrom  out  your  swii^ng  cradlee 

Golden  fUrrows  of  ripe  wheat  1 
While  the  little  laughing  children, 

Lightly  mixing  work  with  play, 
From  between  the  long  green  winrows 

Glean  the  sweetly-scented  hav : 
Let  your  sickles  shine  like  sunbeams 

In  the  silver-flowing  rye ; 
Ears  grow  heavy  in  the  com-flelds, 

That  will  claim  you  by-and-bv. 
Go  out,  reapeni,  with  your  sickles, 

Gather  home  the  harvest  store ! 
Little  gleancn.  laughing  gleaners, 

I  shall  go  with  you  no  more ! ' 


*  Round  the  red  moon  of  October. 

White  and  cold  the  eve-stars  climb, 
Birds  are  gone,  and  flowers  are  dying ; 

Tia  a  lonesome,  lonesome  time. 
Yellow  leaves  along  the  woodland 

Surge  to  drifts ;  the  elm-bough  sways, 
Creakmg  at  the  homestead  window 

All  the  weary  nights  and  days ; 
Dismally  the  rain  is  ftUllng, 

Very  dismally  and  cold. 
Close,  within  the  village  grave-yard, 

By  a  heap  of  freshest  mould. 
With  a  simple,  nameless  head-stone, 

Lies  a  low  and  narrow  mound ; 
And  the  brow  of  Annik  Clavtillb 

Is  no  longer  shadow-crowned. 
Rest  thee,  lost  one  I  rest  thee  calmly. 

Glad  to  go  where  pain  is  o'er ; 
Where  they  sav  not,  through  the  night-time, 

*  I  am  weary  I '  any  more.' 


Been  *a-crabbing*  to-day,  off  the  little  dock,  at  Dobb's.     What  'game'  they  are, 
those  sprawling  shell-fish !    They  '11  bite  any  thing,  from  an  old  rag  up  to  a  ragged 
piece  of  meat    They  are  not  '  what  you  may  call  a  han'sum  critter;'  they  can  not 
be  deemed  an  'ornament  to  society.'    They  are  better  'as  a  meat'  than  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  companioa    This  'red  right  hand'  bears  witness  of  th€U.    Too 
can  not  touch  a  crab's  better  nature ;  '  leastways '  we  could  n't    The  one  we  tried  we 
thought  a  model-specimen ;  but  he  pinched,  scratched, '  dug  in,'  and  '  held  on ; '  upoo 
u»,  too,  who  defended  his  whole  race  down  at  Fire-Island  one  day  —  one  Foiuiii  of 
July.    There  was  a  broad  shallow  tub  of  water  that  was  full  of  them,  in  the  shade 
of  the  house ;  and  there  they  floated  and  sprawled,  in  true  ' independence 'iashioiL 
When  their  claws  were  extended,  wags  of  boys  would  set  fire-crackers  on  end  in  their 
joints,  which  they  would  firmly  grasp, '  right  end  up,  with  care.*    Into  the  claws  of  a 
big  lobster,  floating  in  their  midst,  a  *  Triton  among  minnows,'  the  boys  placed  an 
erect  wooden  pistol,  with  a  slow  match,  made  of  a  *  cracker,'  having  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  touch-hole.     This  was  the  '  great  gim '  of  the  marine  party.    This 
masked  piscatorial  floating-battery  was  '  operated '  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  a 
victim  dropped  (to  the  bottom  of  the  tub)  at  every  successive  discharge.     We  thought 
this  cruel  sport  at  that  time ;  but '  by  this  hand '  we  think  now  that  it  '  served  'em 
right ! '    .    .    .    These  sweltering  July  days  are  the  days  to  visit  our  old  friend  Dr. 
Rabineau,  at  his  cool  luxurious  swimming  and  plunging  baths  at  CasUe-Garden.    At 
the  foot  of  Desbrosses-street,  North  River,  the  same  luxuries,  under  Rabineau  Junior, 
may  be  obtained,  indudiug,  when  desired,  a  hot  salt-water  bath.     Mr.  Rabineau's 
management  of  the  'Astor'  and  ' Irving'  House  baths  arc  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
what  he  can  do  and  does.     .     .     .     Will  oupfriends  of '  The  Sunday  Mercury]  when 
they  find  any  Uiing  worthy  of  being  copied  fix>m  these  pages,  do  us  tlie  simple  justice 
to  affix  the  words  *  Knickerbocker  Magazine '  to  all  such  passages  as  they  may  do  us 
the  honor  to  select?    Tliis  is  perhaps  a  small  matter;  and  possibly  it. may  be  better 
that  what  our  friends  quote  from  us  should  be  nameless.     Yet  we  do  not  desire  to 
shift  the  responsibility  of  any  of  our  scribblings  upon  an  '  Exchange  Paper]  nor  to 
have  our  correspondents,  whom  we  quote  in  the  '  Gossip,'  considered  as  oorrespocd- 
ents  of  no  work  in  particular.    The  senior-editor  of  '  The  Mercury '  will  bear  us 
witneee  that  we  have,  frrom  the  first,  done  justice  to  his  jouznal,  at  least  in  respect  of 
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credit,  and  we  aak  in  return  but  the  same  courtesy  at  his  hand.  Doubtleaa,  in  the 
*  Mercury's  *  case,  the  not  infrequent  omission  of  which  we  complain  is  an  inadvert- 
ence. Tliere  are  other  journals,  however,  with  whom  it  is  habitual ;  but  as  these  are 
now  crossed  from  our  exchange-list,  and  as  all  such  will  be,  we  have  made  the  pres- 
ent request  of  our  ancient  friend  and  contemporary :  with  whom  be  peace,  plenty, 
and  *  a  thousand  years.*  .  .  .  Many  of  our  readers  wQl  remember  the  fine 
poem  which  ensues,  from  the  fertile  pen  of  William  D.  Oallaoher,  Esq.,  of  Cin- 
dnnatl  It  b  perfect  in  description,  so  much  so  as  almost  to  make  the  reader  faint 
with  the  fervent  heat ;  especially  if  he  re-reads  it,  as  we  did,  when  the  breeze  was 
at  rest,  and  a  *  slumbrous  silence  filled  the  sky :  * 


A   U    O    U    8    T  . 


*  Dust  on  thy  mantle !  dost, 
Bright  Summer,  on  thy  Uyery  of  green  I 

A  tarnish,  as  of  rust, 

Dims  thy  late  brilliant  sheen : 

And  thy  young  glories— leaf;  and  bud,  and 
flower, 

Change  cumeth  over  them  with  every  hour. 

*  Thoc  bath  the  August  sun 

Look'd  on  with  hot,  and  fierce,  and  brassy  ftce ; 
And  BtiU  and  lazily  run. 
Scarce  whispering  in  their  pace, 
The  half-dried  rivulets,  that  lately  (tent 
A  shout  of  gladness  up,  as  on  they  went. 

*  Flame-like,  the  long  mid-dav, 

With  not  so  mucn  of  iwcet  air  as  hath  stirrM 
The  down  upon  the  spray, 
Where  rests  the  panting  bird, 
Dosing  away  the  hot  and  tedious  noon, 
With  fitful  twitter,  sadly  out  of  tune. 

*  Seeds  in  the  sultry  air. 

And  gossamer  web-work  on  the  sleeping  trees ; 
E*en  the  tall  pines,  that  roar 
Their  plumes  to  catch  the  breeze. 
The  slightest  orettse  from  the  unfTeshening  west. 
Partake  the  general  languor  and  deep  rest. 

*  Happy,  as  man  may  be, 

Stretch'd  ou  his  back,  in  homely  bean-yine 
bower. 
While  the  voluptuous  bee 
Robs  each  surrounding  flower, 
And  prattling  childhood  clambers  o*er  his 

breast, 
The  husbandman  enjoys  bis  noon-day  rest. 


*  Against  the  hazy  sky, 

The  thin  and  fleecy  clouds  unmoving  rest : 

Ben«Uh  them  (hr,  yet  high 

In  the  dim,  distant  west, 
The  vulture,  scenting  thence  its  carrion-fare, 
Bails,  slowly  circling  in  the  sunny  air. 

*  Soberly,  in  the  shade. 

Repose  the  patient  cow,  and  toil-worn  ox; 

Or  iu  tlto  shoal  stream  wade, 

8holterM  by  Jutting  rocks ; 
The  fleecy  flock,  fly-ecouiged  and  restless,  rush 
Madly  flrom  fence  to  fence,  from  bush  to  bush. 

*  Tediously  pass  the  hours, 
And  vegetation  wilts,  with  blister'd  root, 
And  droop  the  thirsting  flowers, 
Where  the  slant  sun-bMms  shoot ; 
But  of  each  tall,  old  tree,  the  lengthening  line, 
Slow-creeping  eastward,  marlLB  the  dsy^s  de- 
cline. 

*  Faster,  along  the  plain, 

Moves  now  the  shade,  and  on  the  meadow^s 
edge: 

The  kino  are  forth  again. 

The  bird  flits  in  the  hedge. 
Now  in  the  molten  west  sinks  the  hot  sun : 
Welcome,  mikl  eve  t  — the  sultry  day  is  done. 

*  Pleasantly  comest  thou, 

Dew  of  tho  evening,  to  the  crispM-up  grass ; 

And  the  curlM  corn-blades  bow, 

As  the  light  breezes  pass. 
That  their  panchM  lips  may  feel  thee,  and 

expaijw 
Thou  sweet  reviver  of  the  feverM  land ! ' 


A  FRIEND  recently  returned  from  oiu*  Great  MetropoUs  to  a  pleasant  town  '  down 
east,'  sends  us  back  this  agreeable  missive :  '  I  saw  nothing  on  my  journey  worthy 
of  notice,  except  the  marked  decay  of  smoking  and  smokers.  All  along  the  way, 
prohibitory  notices  stare  you  in  the  face.  Arriving  in  Boston,  if  you  propose  to 
smoke,  you  are  thrust  into  a  dark,  cheerless,  under-ground  basement  Will  dim- 
geons  come  next?  How  imlikc  is  this  to  those  scats  of  honor  which  in  the  palmy 
days  of  New  Amsterdam  were  erected  for  smokers  in  the  porch  or  piazza  of  every 
house,  commanding  the  most  pleasant  prospect  and  one  well  suited  to  the  dreamy 
1  rnnqulllity  which  the  fragrant  weed  iuducusl  Perhaps  you  have  noticed  in  the 
public  prints,  that  they  have  built  a  kind  of  calf-pen  for  smokers,  at  the  foot  of 
Boston  Common,  with  seats  like  tlie  anxious-scats  at  a  camp-meeting.  This  they 
have  placed,  with  a  deep  significance,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  old  grave-yard ; 
saying  thereby  to  smokers,  *  There  is  but  a  step  between  you  and  death !  *  A  com- 
fortable refiectioD,  truly,  to  one  who  is  just  trying  to  enjoy  himself  a  little  1  I  did 
see  one  other  tiiiiig  wwthy  of  notice,  and  that  is  what  Mn.  pARrnroroN  calls  the 
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*  Bloomer  c*istom.'  Do  not  '  go  in '  for  that  cuBtom.  The  effuct  of  it  on  public 
inoraU  will  bo  bad,  and  there  will  be  no  end  to  what  the  French  call  *  country- 
toms '  and  *  fox-paws '  that  will  continually  occur.    For  instance : 

Yor  meet  the  miUd  in  the  pantry, 

With  nothing  on  but  her  *  pants;' 
Or  put  on  your  Sunday  trousers, 

.\nd  find  they're  a  pair  of  your  aunt's ! 

This  sort  of  thing  may  be  extended,  as  you  perceive,  to  any  length.    Speaking  of 
French,  contretemps,  etc,  *  how  good  and  bow  pleasant  a  thing  it  is '  to  find  the  gift 
of  tongues  superinduced  upon  yourself  by  frequent  and  deep  potaticms  of  good 
liquor,  so  that  you  who  before  knew  only  your  mother-tongue,  and  that  imperfectly, 
sliall  afterward  find  yourself  speaking  uU  the  modem  languages  with  fluency  and 
correctness.    I  have  just  been  reading  Tuckebman's  *  Characteristics  of  Literature.* 
Speaking  of  Horne  Tooke,  he  says:  *This  ingenious  writer  contends,  and  with 
much  apparent  reason,  that  prepositions  and  conjunctions  are  to  be  found  among 
the  other  parts  of  speech.'    Where  else,  in  the  devil's  name,  shouid  they  be  found  t 
Did  the  fellow  suppose  that  these  respectable  parts  of  speech  had  gone  off,  like  a 
irouple  of  drunken  vagabonds,  on  a  himting  and  fishing  excursion  by  themselves  f 
However,  there  is  no  knowing  what  they  may  have  done,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  very  devil  himself  was  once  a  respectable  farmer  in  Connecticut,  by 
the  name  of  Zerubabel  L.  Smfth,  who,  falling  into  evU  courses,  went  on  from  good 
to  bad,  from  bad  to  worse  and  worst,  from  this  world  to  the  next,  and  so  on  until 
he  attained  his  present  bad  eminence.'    .    .    .    '  The  other  day,'  writes  a  favorite 
contributor, '  as  I  sat  in  my  study,  a  swarm  of  bees  {magnum  porUntum)  which  had 
been  hovering  around  the  house  came  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  it    Forthwith 
every  musical  instrument  within  reach  was  put  in  requisition,  and  the  inmates  got 
up  a  tempcbt  of  sounds  in  the  hall  of  the  second  story  of  the  old  hou9e.    You  would 
liave  thought  that  the  rites  of  old  Mother  Cybele  were  being  performed.    Mrs. 
S played  on  a  tin-kettle ;  Bkckt  strung  her  guitar,  seated  on  a  table ;  I  ham- 
mered, till  the  strings  broke,  on  an  old  rickety  piano ;  black  Harry  beat  an  enor- 
mous tin  pan  with  his  osseous  knuckles ;  while  the  bees,  buzzing  around  oiu*  heads, 
drove  several  of  the  ladies  down  stairs  with  loud  screams.    Mount  passed  the  door, 
on  his  way  to  the  boat,  only  an  hour  before.    Would  that  he  could  have  tarried  a 
little  lunger,  to  have  sketched  the  picture.    The  loud  buzzing  of  the  bees,  and  the 
wooing  tin -^'n-nabulation  all  aroimd,  put  me  m  mind  of  a  sentence  in  Virgil's 
Georgics,  when  I  saw  the  hive  preparing  for  them  —  a  box  daubed  with  molasses : 

*  TiNMTiTHQUK  cie,  ct  Matris  (the  aforesaid  Cybklk)  quate  cymbala  circum, 
Ipste  cuuHideut  mtdicatia  tedibtu  ;  ipstc 
Intima  more  buo  sese  in  cunabula  condeut.' 

•  Shut  down  the  window ! '  said  some  one,  *  they  are  coming  into  the  house  1 '  But  so 
tierce  was  the  onset,  that  several  who  approached  the  panes  precipitately  backed  out  • 
How  delightful  was  tlie  exciting  buzz,  on  that  sunshiny  day  in  Jime !  sweeter  than 
Bellini's  music  to  my  ear ;  bringing  up  a  thousand  delightful  feelings,  innocent  asso- 
ciations; when,  lo  and  behold!  the  mellifluous  people,  hovering  around  their  queen, 
entered  the  window  of  my  bed-chamber,  and  hung  Uke  a  bunch  of  g^pes  on  the 
right  post  of  the  bed  where  I  slept  I  went  by  myself  and  almost  wept,  for  I  was 
persuaded  that  it  was  an  omen  for  good.  Such  I  afterward  fotmd  is  the  super- 
stition (if  it  bo  such)  of  the  country  people.    Tite  C ,  who  was  at  the  time 

working  in  hi^  shoe-shop,  came  and  hived  them,  lifting  them  out  by  handluls,  and, 
without  a  single  sting  of  ingratitude,  placed  them  safely  in  a  hive  on  a  table  in  the 
garden,  whereon  was  disposed  a  dean  linen  doth.   The  little  people  refiised  to  stay 
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tliere,  and  in  a  few  hours  came  swarming  back,  and  are  now  safely  housed  beneaUi 
the  roof  of  the  porch,  before  my  chamber-window,  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
Every  day  I  hear  the  buzz  of  industry,  and  if  I  can  help  it,  I  mean  that  they  shall 
not  be  disturbed,  and  that  they  shall  cat  their  own  honey/  .  .  .  Ws  are  in- 
debted to  our  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent,  the  Rev.  James  Gilborne 
Lton,  LL.D.,  for  the  fine  lines  which  ensue.  They  are  entitled  '  Sea  and  Land^ 
and  are  faithfully  rendered  from  the  Greek  of  Moschus.  They  are  eminently  sea- 
sonable at  a  time  when  so  many  are  recreating  in  the  country  or  by  the  sounding 

shores  of  the  ocean : 

^  When  the  light  wind  sports  on  tho  eummer  sea, 
I  chide  my  fears  and  leave  tho  siiltry  land, 
Won  by  tbe  smiling  of  those  peaceful  waters ; 
But  when  the  roused  do|*U)s  shout,  when  angry  surges 
Itlfl  their  white  headm  and  rough  loud  billows  rage, 
I  look  around  for  grass  »«nd  trees,  and  shun 
The  vexed  salt  waven.    To  mo  the  steadfast  shore 
Is  then  thrice  beauteous,  and  the  wild  dark  wood 
Pleases  me  best :  for  thiTe,  when  winds  are  high. 
The  tall  piue  sings.    A  fldherman,  methinJcs, 
Iieads  a  most  dreary  life ;  his  house  a  boat ; 
His  field  the  deep,  and  wandering  fish  his  game. 
Be  mine  to  muse  or  slumber  where  the  plane-tree 
8pread^  its  f^esh  leaves ;  let  me  lie  down  on  flowers, 
Lulled  by  the  warbling  of  some  swift,  bright  stream, 
Which,  all  unseen  among  tbe  rocks  and  bushels 
Soothes  the  tired  woodman,  and  makes  sweet  his  rest.' 

J08EFH  Barber,  Esq.,  for  many  years  an  able  and  always  welcome  corrc>«pond- 
ent  of  this  Magazine,  has  succeeded  the  lute  lamented  Major  Noah  in  the  editors^hip 
of  the  '  New- Y^ork  Sunday  Times'  Mr.  Barber  U  a  gentleman  of  fine  talents, 
and  has  great  skill  and  tact  as  au  editor.  He  makes  a  most  various  and  reada- 
ble journal.  .  .  .  We  hear,  with  very  great  pleasure,  from  distinguialied  au- 
thority in  London,  that  Thackeray,  the  eminent  author  and  healthful  satirist  of  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  time,  without  regard  to  rank  or  station,  will  soon  pay  a  visit 
to  the  United  States.  He  will  be  welcomed  by  a  host  of  admirers.  Of  no  trans- 
Atlantic  writer  have  the  readers  of  the  Knickerbocker  heard  more  frequently, 
more  at  large,  or  more  favorably,  than  of  the  author  of  *  The  Yellowplush  Clorre- 
spondence,'  *  Vanity  Fair,'  and  '  Pendennia*  Mr.  Thai  kj-iray  will  repeat  in  this 
coimtry  the  series  of  brilliant  lectures  which  have  just  closed  with  such  unusual 
ielat  in  London.  Even  the  bare  skeletons  of  these  lectures,  wliich  have  appeared 
in  the  English  journals,  show  them  to  be  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  in  their  kind ; 
while  the  manner  of  the  speaker  is  universally  commended,  as  being  alike  simple 
and  effective.  .  .  .  We  received,  just  before  the  death  of  the  late  James  Scryme- 
oouR,  of  this  city,  (a  gentleman  of  many  rare  virtues,  known  to  those  who  knew 
him  well)  a  letter  from  him,  enclosing  another  from  Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks,  announc- 
ing the  death  of  Judge  Abbott,  of  Mxickinaw.  No  one  has  been  long  at  this  beau- 
tiful resort  on  the  Huron,  without  meeting  with  this  most  hospitable  and  true- 
hearted  gentleman.  He  was  a  merchant  in  furs,  of  large  experience,  a  man  of  ed- 
ucation and  refined  manners ;  in  short  he  wus,  what  many  who  are  represented  to 
be  are  iwt^  a  true  '  gentleman  of  the  old  school'  In  less  than  a  week  after  the  in- 
telligence of  his  death  reached  us,  his  old  friend  Mr.  Scrymeuour  followed  him  to 
the  *  undiscovered  country.'  .  .  .  Thkre  is  nothing  that  serves  to  show  more 
forcibly  tlie  progress  of  a  love  of  the  finer  arts  among  our  people,  and  a  general  re- 
finement of  taste,  than  the  immense  patronage  which  is  bestowed  in  this  country 
upon  articles  of  elegance  and  vertu.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  superb  establish- 
ments of  such  importers  of  these  things,  in  all  their  various  yarieties  and  richest 
qualities,  as  Messrs.  Jeeoliman,  Motlkt  akd  Compaitt,  in  the  new  free-stone  stores 
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of  Park-Row,  Messrs.  Tiffany  and  Young,  Chambers-street  and  Broadway,  and 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Stevens,  corner  of  Leonard-street  and  Broadway.  All  over 
the  United  States,  from  out  these  vast  establishments,  proceed  those  articles  of 
taste  and  grace,  the  demand  for  which  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  which 
cannot  be  without  its  effect  in  lessening  the  reproach,  so  often  brought  against  us, 
that  we  lack  an  appreciation,  if  not  a  knowledge,  of  the  artistical  accessories  whidr 
heighten  the  enjoyments  of  life.  In  this  regard,  we  consider  the  enterprising  houses 
we  have  mentioned,  as  in  one  respect  at  least,  national  benefactors.  .  .  .  Much 
amused  to-night  with  an  anecdote  told  in  the  sanctum  of  an  artist  in  ornamental 
glass,  who  was  preparing  pictures  of  three  or  four  of  the  Apostues,  for  an  oriel 
window  of  a  church  in  a  flourishing  western  city.  He  had  just  taken  them  from 
his  furnace,  and  was  showing  them  to  some  of  the  vestry.  '  Do  n't  say  any  thing 
about  it,'  said  he,  *  for  it  would  n't  be  noticed  by  one  person  out  of  a  hundred,  but  I 
do  n't  mind  telling  you  in  confidence :  Saint  Pster  is  a  little  cracked  in  the  head ; 
he  was  too  soft  in  the  upper  end ;  but  I  've  got  a  first-rate  bake  on  Paul.  Saint 
John,  though,  is  n't  more  than  half-baked  ;  I  '11  have  to  bake  another  John.  But 
d'  ever  you  «<?<»  a  better-baked  Paul  ? '  His  remarks  were  entirely  professional ;  nor 
had  he  the  most  remote  idea  of  there  being  a  double-meaning  in  any  thing  he  was 
saying.  ...  If  you  wish  to  see  what  sori  of  a  place  Binghamton,  Broome 
county,  is,  step  into  the  Exchange,  or  into  the  publication-office  of  the  Kniokbbocker, 
and  take  a  glance  at  the  new  and  beautiful  illustrated  map  of  the  village,  by  Mr. 
Bevan,  Oivil  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Look  at  *  Shnang-P'int,'  and  the  wide-spread 
town  which  lies  above  it ;  look  at '  Oakwood  Cottage,'  at  '  Ingleside,'  and  at  the 
beautiful  residence  of  Mr.  Christopher  Eldridge,  at  the  point  where  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Chenango,  united  in  a  loving  embrace,  'flow  on  in  beauty  to  the  sea.' 
Take  particular  note  of  *  The  Phcmix  Hotell  by  the  graceful  iron  brid^^e  that 
crosses  the  Chenango  canal,  whose  fresh-smelling  waters  lapse  along  the  end  of 
the  edifice.  That '«  the  place  to  '  take  your  ease  in  your  inn.'  We  do  n't  see  the 
welcome  and  welcoming  face  of  the  handsome  host  at  the  door;  *  Lord  Clifton  *  is 
engaged  inside.  He  is  making  guests  happy  in  his  beautiful  private  parlors,  send- 
ing them  away  to  their  clean  and  cool  sleeping  apartments,  or  marshalling  them  to 
a  table  whose  variety  and  abundance  Apicius  might  have  envied.  This  is  the  old 
*  stage-house,'  whence  radiate  the  stagecoaches  to  all  parts  of  '  *York  State,*  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  benighted  '  Jarsies.'  'The  Lewis  House,'  on  the  hill  near  the 
New- York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  a  new,  spacious  and  tasteful  structure,  adds  not  a 
little  to  the  architA^ctural  attractions  of  Binghamton.  It  should  be  a  good  hostel ; 
for  it  is  a  Knickerbocker,  '  cousin  german  on  the  Scotch  side '  to  the  venerated 
Diedrich,  the  immortal  historian,  who  keeps  it  .  .  .  Ws  condense  a  few  The- 
cUrical  and  Opfratic  Fact*  :  By  the  time  our  next  number  shall  be  ready  for  the 
press,  JHis8  Catherine  IlayeSy  the  celebrated  Irish  Vocalist^  will  have  made  her  ad- 
vent in  New- York.  We  predict  for  her  a  success  only  second  to  that  of  Jbnnt 
Lind.  She  has  reached  the  topmost  point  in  her  profession  abroad,  having  gained 
triumph  after  triumph  in  the  Italian,  English,  and  Irish  cities.  Moreover,  she  is  as 
beautiful  as  she  is  good,  and  as  good  as  she  is  gifted.  Mr.  J.  H.  Wardwkll,  a  gen- 
tleman of  character  and  standing,  is  Miss  Hates'  agent  for  this  country.  We  shall 
enlarge  our  readers'  knowledge  of  this  gifted  person  in  our  next  number.  —  Ma.  Ed- 
win Forrest  will  open  an  engagement  at  the  Broadway  Theatre  on  the  four- 
teenth  of  September.  We  hope  he  will  open  either  in  '  Lbae  '  or  '  Richkliku,'  in 
either  of  which  characters  he  is  without  an  equal  on  the  English  or  American 

stage. The  Opera  at  Castle- Garden  is  a  most  charming  and  popular  resort 

The  place  is  delightful;  the  artists  are  of  the  very  first  order  of  merit;  the  operai 
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well  choeen ;  and  the  management  of  Mr.  Marktzek  faultlees.    It  is  a  physical  and 

a  spiritual  treat  to  yisit  the  opera  at  Castle-Qarden. A  Testimonial  to  Mr.  E. 

A,  Marshall^  the  able  director  of  the  Broadway  Theatre,  will  soon  'come  off'  at 
Castle-Qarden  and  at  his  own  thea  re.  Let  it  60  a  '  testimonial '  indeed,  to  the  first 
American  manager  who  has  received  that  honor  in  this  city.  It  is  richly  mer- 
*ited.  ...  A  *  LmcRART  Recobd,'  containing  iioticcs,  more  or  less  at  large,  of 
some  dozen  new  works,  although  placed  in  type,  is  necessarily  omitted  until  next 
month.  The  same  is  true  of  four  additional  pages  of  *Qoesip,'  which  were  capable 
of  postponement.  .  .  .  Correspondents  must  *  exercise  patience.'  We  have 
twenty-four  poetical  articles  standing  in  type,  awaiting  insertion.  Several  new  arti- 
cles, in  prose  and  v<  rse,  await  examination  or  are  on  file  for  insertion.     A  charming 

*  Serenade^  accompanied  by  a  modest  note,  has  been  mislaid.  "Will  the  writer 
please  furnish  another  copy  ?  .  .  .  The  postage  on  our  work,  by  the  new  law, 
is  a  mere  trifle.  *  Fall  in  the  ranks ! '  therefore,  friends,  and  put  down  your  names  on 

*  Old  Knick's  '  list  And  send  on  your  journals,  contemporaries,  every  where.  They 
now  reach  us  free  of  postage ;  and  we  shall  be  '  glad  to  hear  from  you.' 

«*,  Tdb  few  brief  notices  which  ensiie  are  strting  upon  the  longest  throad  we  can  at  present 
command :  *•  Jenny  Lind  in  .America^*  is  the  title  of  a  small,  neat  volume,  from  the  pret»  of 
Messrs.  Strinokr  and  Townsknd.  The  author,  C  6.  Rosknbkro,  Esq.,  has  given  us,  in  detail, 
all  the  various  entertaining  and  amujiing  incidents  of  the  fliir  Swcdo^s  Journey ings  and  concerts 
since  her  first  arrival  in  New- York.  The  work  is  written  in  an  easy,  flowing  style,  and  we  doubt 
not  will  have  a  wide  circulation.  We  were  sorry  to  encounter  this  passage  in  the  description  of 
Jkkxy^s  departure  for  Boston:  ^  As  the  steamer  passed  Blackwkll^r  Island,  the  prisoners  had 
been  drawn  out  in  line  to  grreet  her  as  she  passed.  It  might,  however,  be  considered  as  proof  of 
very  questionable  taste,  either  on  the  pan  of  the  keeper  or  of  themselves,  and  Jknnt  very  evi- 
dently thought  so;  for,  after  inquiring  of  Mr.  Barnum  who  were  those  enthu8i»tic  admirers  of 
music,  and  hearing  his  answer,  she  turned  rapidly  toward  the  other  side  of  the  boat.  It  was 
obvious  that  between  herself  and  them  there  could  be  no  tie  of  the  slightest  sympathy.*  Do 
you  think  so,  Mr.  Roski«bkro?  Did  Jkkny  Lind  have  no  sympathy  with  the  poor  *  prisoners 
and  captives '  for  whom  she  prays  in  the  service  of  her  church  Y  We  think  better  of  her  heart 
than  to  believe  it.  She  may  even  have  turned  away  fh>m  the  sight  through  an  eicetts  of  sym- 
pathy.  Another  new  edition  of  *  Poems  6y  J.  O.  Saze  *  will  soon  be  issued  in  superb  style. 

The  volume  has  had  a  very  large  sale,  and  will  continue  to  have,  for  it  possesses  the  true  elements 
of  life.  Mr.  Baxk^s  poem,  recently  delivered  at  the  collegiate  exercises  of  the  New- York  Uni- 
versity, is  one  of  his  very  best  productions.  Its  humor,  spirit  and  epigrammatic  point  were  ^>- 
plauded  to  the  *  very  echo  that  did  applaud  again.*  Dr.  Bkthunk*s  admirable  address  upon 
'  Oratory''  and  8axk'8  poem  were  not  only  worthy  of  their  authors,  but  their  union  on  the  same 
evening  was  a  rare  treat,  and  abundantly  enjoyed. — -  Ir  the  reader  would  know  what  Is  the 
character,  and  what  the  cost  and  condition,  of  the  great  public  works  of  the  Eropire*8tate,  we 
commend  to  bis  perusal  the  ^  Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  State  of  JWir-  Korit,*  Hon.  H. 
C  Skymour,  Just  published  by  order  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  a  very  able  document,  embody- 
ing, beside  the  special  report  of  the  *  Chief,*  the  collateral  reports  of  all  the  offlcere  in  his  *  bai- 
liwick.*   It  is  illustrated  by  several  well-engraved  maps  and  sketches.    Certain  important  and 

gratifying  facta  set  forth  in  this  *  Report*  may  claim  a  notice  at  our  hands  hereafter. *  The 

Etitning  Mirror^  under  the  able  supervision  of  its  proprietor  and  editor,  Hiram  Pullkr,  Esq., 
is  flourishing  '  like  a  green  baize  tree,'  as  Mrs.  Partington  would  say.  It  has  been  obliged  to 
follow  its  contemporaries  of  the  *  Tribune '  and  *  Hrrnld  *  in  the  flrequent  issue  of  a  capacious 
double-sheet,  in  order  to  make  nwm  for  inten;«tincr  matter  which  would  otherwise  bo  crowded 
out  by  its  numerous  ad  vertlsemcnts.  This  success  is  well  deserved,  for  the  *  Mirror  *  is  conducted 
with  energy  and  talent. ^Harpkrs**  and  the  Mntkrnational'  Magazines  are  experienc- 
ing the  Ihvor  of  the  public  in  no  ordinary  degree  The  fbrmer,  especially,  has  an  immense 
circulation.  The  opening  article  of  the  July  number  was  a  very  able  one.  It  was  from  the  pa- 
triotic pen  and  pencil  of  Bfr.  B.  J.  Lossino,  and  was  a  most  timely  paper  for  July,  coming  so 
near  the  *■  Glorious  Fourth.*  It  contained  numerous  other  articles  of  great  merit,  including  many 
well-judged  and  care(\iI1y  discriminated  Literary  Notices.  The  *Intkrnational'  flavored  its 
readers  with  good  portraits  and  biographies  of  Fitz-Grbbn  Hallick,  and  Dr.  Mayo,  author  of 

*  Kalloolah.*  A  running  Salmagundi,  containing  notices  of  men  and  books,  published  or  forth- 
eorolng  at  home  and  abroad,  with  brief  literary  and  artist ical  cnnUts^  forms  one  of  the  promi- 
nent ■ttraetioDS  of  the  *  IrrBBKATioirAU*    It  proceeds  from  the  prolUlc  pen  of  the  Enrroa. 
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THE    DON    QUIXOTE    OF     CERVANTES. 


8T    X.     J.     X>B    OOKBOVA. 


Among  the  brightest  names  in  Hterature  is  that  of  Miguel  de  Cervan- 
tes SHUvcdra,  commonly  called  Cervantes.  Although  a  voluminous  and 
distinguished  writer,  it  is  as  the  autlior  of  Don  Quixote  alone  that  he  is 
known  to  the  world,  and  by  this  effort  of  his  genius  he  has  attained  an 
imi^erisshable  fame  ;  for  time  will  only  add  to  the  number  of  the  admirers 
of  a  work  whoso  wit  and  humor  are  derived  from  the  closest  study  of 
nature,  and  whose  descriptions  will  find  their  counterpart  in  every  comer 
of  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  manners  of  the  era  in  which  the  history  of 
Don  Quixote  saw  the  light,  admitted,  if  they  did  not  encourage,  a  certain 
broadness  and  laxity  of  expression,  which  would  shock  the  more  refined 
instincts  of  the  modern  reader,  there  cannot  be  found  in  all  its  pages  one 
doctrine,  one  opinion,  one  inference,  which  is  not  in  the  last  degree  inimi- 
cal to  immorality,  as  to  its  fuller  development — confirmed  vice.  Nor  is 
the  object  of  the  work  confined  alone  to  the  inculcation  of  virtue ;  though 
this  were  all-sufficient  to  entitle  an  author  to  the  greatest  measure  of  our 
esteem.  Cervantes'  aim  took  a  much  wider  range.  Priestcraft  and  tyr- 
anny were  not  of  too  great  importance  to  prevent  his  attacking,  also, 
hypocrisy,  false  pride,  and  a  long  accompaniment  of  lesser  failings ; 
all  of  which  were,  however,  so  delicately  and  carefully,  yet  so  firmly  as- 
sailed, that  nothing  served  more  ably  to  enfoix^  the  wholesome  strictures 
of  the  writer  than  his  wise  moderation.  The  History  of  Don  Quixote 
needs  no  encomiums  at  our  hands ;  neither  would  we  presume  to  become 
its  interpreter  or  its  eulogist.  Still,  if  our  remarks  serve  to  recall  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader — jaded,  perhajw,  by  the  political  turmoil  of  the  day 
or  by  the  cares  of  businci^s  —  the  excellences  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Man- 
cha,  and  of  the  renowned  Sancho,  his  squire,  we  shall  have  fulfilled  all 
that  we  designed. 

voi^  xicxyiii.  13 
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Properly  to  appreciate  this  master-piece  of  Cervantes,  it  should  be  read 
in  the  noble,  sonorous  language  of  the  gods,  as  the  Spanish  has  been 
imaginatively  termed ;  and  next  to  this,  with  a  view  to  arrive  with  some 
degree  of  correctness  at  the  moral  intention  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
peculiar  wit  of  the  phraseology  which  he  employs,  we  should  endeavor 
to  understand  the  genius  of  the  style  which  he  affects.  To  render  into 
a  foreign  tongue  a  language  which  abounds  in  idiomatic  expressions,  is 
at  all  times  a  difficult  undertaking,  because  few  nations  assimilate  in  their 
selection  of  phrases  for  idiomization,  and  fewer  use  the  same  style  of  idiom, 
when  they  happen  to  be  so  selected.  To  illustrate :  Suppose  a  foreigner 
desired  to  translate  into  his  own  language  the  American  phrase,  *Go 
ahead.'  Literally,  the  Spaniard  would  render  it,  *  Ir  a  cabeza,'  which  would 
be  sheer  nonsense.  The  Frenchman  would  say,  *Aller  k  tete,'  an  ex- 
pression equally  absurd ;  while  the  Italian  would  write,  *Andare  a  testa,' 
which,  if  possible,  sounds  still  more  ridiculous. 

There  is,  however,  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  some  such  plan  has  not  been  adopted,  in  order  that  American  and 
English  readers  might  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  closer 
acquaintance  than  has  yet  been  attained  with  this  delightful  work.  Let 
us  follow  out  tlus  branch  of  the  question  with  the  same  example.  A 
Spaniard  might  render  the  national  expression,  *  Go  ahead,'  by  the  Sj»anish 
phrase,  ^Avanzary  or  adelantar  In  proa  ;'  literally,  to  *  advance  the  bow ' 
(of  a  ship  or  vessel) ;  and  the  affinity  which  exists  in  our  minds  between 
the  steam-boat  and  this  common  adjuration  might  be  told  in  a  short 
marginal  annotation — a  means  by  which  the  Spanish  reader  would  be 
made  acquainted  at  once  with  the  idioms  of  our  language,  and  their 
origin,  construction,  and  object.  This  is  the  kind  of  translation  which  is 
wanted  of  Don  Quixote,  in  order  that  those  who  do  not  read  the  Spanish 
language  may  look  on  the  melancholy  knight  as  something  more  than  a 
mere  madman,  and  on  his  doughty  squire  as  better  than  a  *'  drdle^  or 
miserable  dolt 

The  style  of  Dickens  has  offcen  been  compared  with  that  of  Cer\-ante8, 
from  whom  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  former,  as  well  as  Fielding, 
adopted  the  principles  of  their  peculiar  writing.  Judging  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Cervantes  and  Dickens,  we  must  perhaps  accord  to  Dickens  the 
greater  merit,  on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  good  which,  politically 
apeaking,  has  rewarded  some  of  his  works.  Cervantes  wrote  to  satirize 
the  follies  of  the  age,  and  to  correct  among  his  fellow-countrymen  cer- 
tain growing  evils,  the  existence  of  which  he  discovered  in  their  character. 
Dickens,  on  the  other  hand,  appeals  rather  to  the  domestic  feelings  of  bis 
readers,  and  endeavors  to  show  vice  in  its  worst  colors,  while  he  strives  to 
supply  virtue  with  the  most  lovely  tints,  in  order  that  he  may  inculcate 
morality  by  rendering  the  one  disgusting  and  the  other  attractive.  The 
only  work  of  Dickens  which  may  be  said  to  be  without  this  claim  to 
praise  is  *  Pickwick,'  which  is  merely  a  recital  of  ludicrous  adventures 
ironically  expressed.  But  it  would  be  only  proper  to  say,  that  if  the  works 
of  Cervantes  are  not  so  highly  marked  as  those  of  Dickens  with  the 
benevolent  desir3  to  extend  happiness  by  extending  virtue,  it  is  only  be- 
cause Cervantes  lived  in  an  age  when  the  rights  of  man  were  only  vaguely 
understood  and  partially  recognized.      That  straining  of  the  cord  of 
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Power  which  is  called  Tyranny,  had  not  yet  roused  snfiering  hunianity 
to  successful  rebellion,  nor  bad  Education  so  far  extended  her  influence  as 
to  teach  men  who  bent  submissively  in  chains  at  the  feet  of  those  who 
bound  them,  that  great  moral  truth  which  it  was  left  for  America  to  pass 
into  an  axiom,  that  *  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal.'  In  the  time  of 
Cervantes,  the  Poor  had  not  been  sufficiently  educated,  nor  had  the  Noble 
been  suflSciently  taught  the  value  of  the  Poor,  to  appreciato  the  lessons  or 
the  uses  of  the  ennobling  study  of  Freedom. 

Few  men  have  known  more  of  human  nature  than  did  the  author  of 
^Don  Quixote,^  Cerv«ntes  saw  and  studied  it  in  many  of  its  phases 
and  in  almost  all  its  positions  in  life.  As  a  soldier,  he  had  suffered  the 
hardships  of  war  in  the  struggle  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks,  in 
1570,  when  the  former  were  aided  by  the  arms  of  Spain.  He  had  known 
privation  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  had  been  wounded  in  naval  en- 
gagements, lie  had  suffered  the  horrors  and  hardships  of  captivity 
among  barbarians,  in  countries  where  the  religion  of  Christ  was  regarded 
as  a  stain  and  a  degradation.  He  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
Court  of  Spain ;  and  it  was  while  experiencing  the  miseries  of  a  prison  in 
his  native  country,  that  he  commenced  his  world-famed  *'  Historia  del 
Ingenioso  Hidalgo^  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha^ 

It  may  be  said  that  in  this  work  Cervantes  has  received  some  assist- 
ance from  the  character  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote ;  lor  if  there 
be  any  tongue  in  the  world  which  can  aid  a  pathetic  story  by  its  flowing 
beauty,  or  which  can  assist  the  relation  of  bold  and  adventurous  heroism 
by  its  sonorous  sweetness,  it  is  the  noble  Castilian.  Full,  rich,  and 
rounded,  its  every  syllable  expresses  in  its  mere  sound,  and  without  per- 
haps the  assistance  of  association,  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  passion 
or  feeling  which  it  is  intended  to  convey.  But  Cervantes  has  been  ac- 
cused of  introducing  an  Italian  construction  into  much  of  the  language 
employed  in  this  work.  This  can  in  a  great  measure  be  accounted  for 
by  his  long  residence  in  Italy,  during  which  period  the  many  attractions 
which  tliat  soil  tongue  possesses  led  him  to  acquire  a  fondness  for  it  which 
never  wholly  deserted  him,  and  induced  him  occasionally  to  take  liberties 
with  his  own  language  which  perhaps  only  render  his  style  more  piquanL 

The  character  of  Don  Quixote  is  gleaned  from  the  first  few  chapters  of 
the  history,  and  is  soon  related.  A  man  of  weak  intellect,  but  of  strong 
superstitious  habits,  and  very  excitable  temperament,  becomes  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  chivalry  from  reading  those  fabulous  accounts  of  heroic 
knights  with  which  Spain  abounded  at  that  period.  The  most  marvel- 
lous tales  were  told  of  these  worthies,  among  whom  Amadis  de  Gaula 
stood  prominently  forward.  These  histories  of  dreadful  encounters  with 
many-headed  giants,  battles  with  fiery  dragons,  struggles  with  innumera- 
ble lions,  and  incessant  opposition  to  powerful  and  wicked  enchnnters^ 
formed  the  most  attractive  source  of  instruction  to  the  worthy  gentleman, 
who  read  and  studied  them  so  often  that  at  last  they  turned  his  brain, 
and  made  a  monomaniac  of  a  man  who,  but  for  them,  would  perhaps 
have  filled  a  respectable  though  quiet  position  in  his  native  district  all  his 
life.  But  constantly  dwelling  on  this  darling  subject,  and  always  admir- 
ing actions  which  his  limited  education  did  not  permit  him  to  regard  as 
fabulous,  but  which  appeared  most  worthy  of  imitation,  he  determined 
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in  his  insanity  to  leave  his  house  and  wander  up  and  down  the  world  in 
search  of  wrongs  which  he  might  set  right,  cruelties  which  he  might 
abolish,  tyrants  whom  he  might  annihilate,  distressed  damsels  whom  he 
might  console,  aggrieved  widows  whom  he  mi^ht  succor,  and  ruined 
orphans  whom  he  might  set  up  on  the  thrones  of  their  fathers. 

Satirical  as  is  this  exodus  of  Don  Quixote  from  his  comfortable  home 
to  establish  a  social  millennium  upon  the  earth,  Cervantes  had  a  great 
object  in  view  when  he  imagined  it  There  was  then  in  Spain,  as  there 
is  now,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree,  that  adoration  of  noble  birth  so 
highly  characteristic  of  the  Castilian.  This  distinctive  pride  gave  rise 
to  much  that  was  honorable  and  heroic  in  the  Spanish  character ;  but 
that  in  some  measure  it  induced  men  to  look  down  with  contempt  upon 
their  fellow-beings,  it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  and  as  the  descendants  of 
Spanish  knights,  who  had  been  much  renowned  for  deeds  of  chivalry, 
possessed  the  objectionable  feeling  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  ono 
object  of  Cervantes  appears  to  have  been  to  read  a  marked  lesson  on  the 
profession  of  knight-errantry  to  those  whose  only  glory  was  in  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  fabe  light,  shining  through  the  page  of  history,  from  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors. 

The  author  would  also  appear  to  have  desired  to  teach  those  who,  like 
many  in  our  own  times,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  bountiful  present,  are 
ever  sighing  after  the  unattainable  past,  that  in  wishing  for  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  an  extinct  folly,  they  sought  after  a  vain  thing,  which  was 
entirely  without  their  reach,  and  which  could  not  exist  contemporane- 
ously with  the  spirit  of  a  later  age. 

Cervantes  desired  also  to  manifest  that  the  so-called  great  and  noble 
deeds  and  magnificent  exploits  recorded  in  the  fables  of  chivalry  were, 
in  nine  cases  ou^  of  every  ten,  instances  of  the  most  unblushing  interfer- 
ence with  private  liberty,  the  most  tyrannical  attempts  at  a  violation  of 
human  justice,  and  an  unjustifiable  gratification  of  vanity,  pride,  and  con- 
ceit, at  the  expense  of  common  sense,  and  of  that  religion  which  chivalry 
pretended  to  uphold,  but  which  inculcates  meekness,  charity,  and  um- 
versal  brotherhood. 

Properly  to  estimate  these  great  objects  of  a  great  author,  we  must 
remember  the  prevalent  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  Cervantes  attempted, 
entirely  unaided,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  popular  prejudice,  to  uphold  the 
birth  of  the  infant  giant  Democracy,  and  to  attack  with  the  keenest  of 
weapons,  (one  indeed  whose  wounds  fcw  men  are  ever  found  to  pardon,) 
ridicule ;  a  principle  which,  how  wrong  and  unwise  soever  in  itself,  the 
upper  classes  of  the  country  had  been  taught  to  reverence  with  feelings  of 
holy  awe  and  superstition?*  respect  lie  undertook  to  combat  the  preju- 
dices of  the  aristocracy,  when  he  could  not  expect  to  receive  the  assist- 
ance of  the  people,  who  were  too  ignorant  to  understand  his  motives  and 
too  careless  to  appreciate  them. 

The  manner  in  which  Cervantes  carried  out  his  objects  may  be  briefly 
expressed  as  follows.  For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  inapplicability 
of  knight-errantry  to  the  then  present  age,  he  introduces  an  imaginary 
knight  riding  up  and  down  among  the  high-roads  and  by-ways  of  his  native 
province,  seeking  adventures  which  might  redound  to  the  honor  of  his  own 
came  and  to  the  g^ory  of  that  of  his  inamorata.    In  order  to  place  his 
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knight  on  the  stago  without  the  committal  of  anachronisms,  he  makes 
the  hero  of  his  tale  a  madman ;  and  with  a  view  to  find  a  ready  access 
for  his  lessons  to  all  sorts  of  men,  he  makes  the  incidents  connected  with 
his  hero  truly  ludicrous  and  satirical,  hy  describing  the  knight  throughout 
the  work  in  the  most  ridiculous  positions  and  embarrassed  situations. 
These  are  generally  conceived  in  a  style  of  humor  and  wit  which  far  out- 
does any  modern  author.  Not  only  are  the  expressions  of  the  knight 
absurdly  farcical,  and  therefore  calculated  to  excite  the  mirth  of  the 
reader,  but  there  is  also  a  degree  of  depth  and  profundity  in  their  oon- 
stniction  which  mark  the  power  of  an  author  who  does  not  in  these 
instances,  like  Mr.  Dickens,  call  in  the  aid  of  either  irony  or  slang.  I 
will  presently  introduce  a  few  sentences,  in  order  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  this  assertion. 

For  example,  when  the  mad  knight,  on  the  road  to  his  house,  (whither 
he  was  going  with  the  wise  intention  of  providing  hinoiself  with  moaey 
and  clean  linen  previous  to  a  second  and  more  important  departure,) 
meets  the  merchants,  he  thus  declaims  to  the  astonished  passengers,  his 
lance  in  the  rest,  his  shield  before  his  breast,  and  his  heart  fully  prepared 
for  battle :  *  Let  every  one  beware  if  every  one  does  not  confess  that  there 
is  not  in  the  whole  world  a  more  beautiful  maiden  than  the  Empress  of 
La  Mancha,  the  unequalled  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.'  *Todo  el  mundo  se 
tenga  si  todo  el  mundo  no  confiesa  que  no  hay  en  el  mundo  todo  doncella 
mas  hermosa  que  la  Emperatriz  de  la  Mancha,  la  sin  par  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso.* 

This  sort  of  proceeding,  though  to  a  somewhat  less  extravagant  degree, 
was  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  histories  of  knight-errantry ;  and  its 
peculiar  absurdity,  as  applied  to  a  later  age,  is  strongly  marked  in  the 
sequel  to  the  adventure. 

One  of  the  merchants  hearing  the  extraordinary  menace  of  the  knight, 
and  marvelling  at  the  strange  and  uncouth  appearance  of  the  madman, 
answered :  ^  Sefior  Caballero,  nosotros  no  conocemos  quien  es  esa  buena 
sefiora  que  decis ;  mostradnosla ;  que  si  ella  fuere  de  tanta  hermosura 
como  significais,  de  buena  gana  y  sin  apremio  alguno  confesaremos  la 
verdad  que  por  parte  vuestra  nos  es  pediaa.*  ^  Senor  Caballero,  we  know 
not  who  is  this  good  lady  of  whom  you  speak ;  show  her  to  us,  and 
if  she  be  of  so  much  beauty  as  you  signify,  we  will  confess  the  truth 
which  you  ask  of  us  with  great  good-will,  and  without  being  at  all  forced 
thereto.' 

This  answer  of  the  merchant  was  reasonable,  and  therefore  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  knight-errantry,  as  reason  is  frequently  contrary 
to  the  ideas  of  persons  who  inculcate  new  dogmata,  or  support  old  fu* 
lacies,  while  they  refuse  or  are  unable  to  convince  the  world,  which  is 
unwilling  blindly  to  lend  its  faith  to  doctrines  unsupportable  by  proot 
It  is  in  ridicule  of  such  enthusiasts  that  Cervantes  makes  his  mad  hero 
reply  in  the  following  abusive  address :  *  Si  oe  la  mostrara,  quo  hidera- 
des  YOBotros  en  confesar  una  verdad  tan  notoria  ?  La  importancia  est4 
en  que  sin  verla  lo  habeis  de  creer,  confesar,  afirmar,  jurar,  y  defender ; 
donde  no,  conmigo  sois  en  batalla,  gente  descomunal  y  soberbia.'  *  If  I 
were  to  show  her  to  you,  what  would  be  the  merit  in  confessing  so  noto- 
lioua  a  fact  ?    The  importance  is,  that  without  seeing  her  you  have  to 
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believe,  confess,  affirm,  swear,  and  assert  it ;  otherwise  you  are  at  war 
with  me,  strange  and  proud  people.' 

The  satire  of  the  scene  in  ridicule  of  the  ckss  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
is  too  pointed  to  require  farther  reference. 

Again,  Don  Quixote  says  to  Sancho,  his  squire,  when  dining  among 
the  goat-herds :  '  Quiero  que  aqui  a  mi  lado  y  en  compafiia  desta  buena 
gente  te  sientes,  y  que  seas  una  misma  cosa  conmigo  que  soy  tu  aroo  y 
natural  sefior,  que  comas  en  mi  plato  y  bebas  por  donde  yo  bebiere,  porque 
de  la  caballeria  andante  se  puede  decir  lo  mismo  que  del  amor  se  dice 
quo  todas  cosas  iguala.'  *  Idesire  that  thou  shouldst  sit  at  my  side  here  in 
the  company  of  these  good  folks,  and  be  one  same  thing  with  me  who 
am  thy  master  and  natural  lord,  that  you  should  eat  from  my  plate,  and 
drink  where  I  drink,  because  it  may  be  said  of  chivalry  as  of  love,  that 
it  makes  all  things  equal.' 

Sancho,  however,  wisely  objects  to  this,  alleging  that  in  his  station  of 
life  he  would  be  more  comfortable  eating  by  himself  than  sitting  at  the 
side  of  an  emperor,  even  though  he  should  have  to  content  himself  with 
his  usual  coarse  fare,  because  he  would  be  more  at  his  ease  in  his  ac- 
customed manner  than  if  overwhelmed  with  ceremonies  to  which  he  was 
not  used. 

This  is  an  admirable  reply,  and  a  good  lesson  to  levellers  who  pretend 
to  be  ignorant  of  social  distinctions;  but  as  usual,  knight-errantry  annuls 
by  force  that  which  it  cannot  destroy  by  reason,  and  Sancho  is  pulled 
down  to  a  seat  by  his  master,  who  coolly  remarks :  *  Con  todo  eso  has  de 
sentar ;  porque  a  quien  se  humilia  Dios  le  ensatza.'  '  Notwithstanding 
all  that,  thou  hast  to  sit  down ;  for  God  raises  up  him  who  humiliates 
himself.' 

The  advice,  however,  which  Don  Quixote  gives  to  Sancho  on  his  de- 
parture from  the  Duke's  palace  to  take  possession  of  his  government,  is 
full  of  profound  wisdom  and  excessive  goodness ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
Cervantes  Jias  excused  his  putting  such  language  into  the  month  of  a  mad- 
man by  saying,  *  Quien  oyera  el  pasado  razonamiento  de  Don  Quixote 
que  no  le  tuviera  por  persona  muy  cuerda  y  meior  intencionada  ?  Pero 
como  muchas  veces  en  cl  progreso  desta  grande  historia  queda  dicho,  so- 
lamente  disparaba  en  tocandole  en  la  caballeria,  y  en  los  demas  discursos 
mostraba  tener  clara  y  desenfadado  entendimiento.'  *  Who  could  hear 
the  above  reasoning  of  Don  Quixote  without  supposing  him  a  most 
sane  and  prudent  person  ?  But  as  has  been  many  times  repeated  in  the 
course  of  this  great  history,  he  wandered  only  on  subjects  of  chivalry, 
and  on  all  other  matters  he  manifested  the  possession  of*  a  clear  and  un- 
disturbed judgment'  Among  his  principal  items  of  advice  to  Sancho, 
we  find  the  following : 

'  Firstly,  my  son,  thou  must  fear  God,  because  in  fearing  Him  there  is 
wisdom,  and  being  wise,  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  err  in  any  thing. 

'  Secondly,  thou  must  set  thy  eyes  on  whom  thou  art,  endeavoring  to 
know  thyself,  which  is  the  most  difficult  knowledge  that  can  be  imagined. 
From  knowing  thyself  will  proceed  thy  not  swelling  thyself  like  the  frog 
which  wished  to  equalize  himself  with  the  ox ;  for  if  thou  dost  this,  the 
recollection  of  having  tended  pigs  in  thine  own  land  will  come  to  be  ugly 
feet  for  the  tail  of  U^  madness. 
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'Glory  in  the  homilitj  of  thy  lineage,  and  do  not  take  shame  to  thy* 
self  to  say  that  thou  earnest  of  peasants,  because,  seeing  that  thou  dost  not 
depreciate  thyself,  no  one  will  attempt  to  depreciate  thee ;  and  pride  thy- 
self more  on  being  a  \irtuous  humble  man  than  a  proud  sinner. 

*Sce,  Sancho,  bf  thou  takest  virtue  as  thy  means,  and  art  proud  of 
virtuous  deeds,  there  is  no  reason  to  have  envy  of  those  who  hold  them 
*  princes'  and  Mords;'  because  virtue  is  acquired,  and  blood  is  inherited; 
and  virtue  of  itself  is  worth  what  blood  is  not  worth. 

*This  being  so,  as  so  it  is,  if  perchance  any  one  of  thy  relations  should 
oomo  to  see  thee  when  thou  art  in  thine  island,  do  not  send  him  forth 
nor  atiVont  him ;  rather  must  thou  invite  and  regale  him,  for  with  this  wilt 
thou  satisfy  Heaven,  who  wills  that  none  dislike  what  Heaven  made, 
and  thou  wilt  respond  to  what  thou  owest  to  well-regulated  nature. 

^If  thou  takest  thy  wife  Mrith  thee,  (for  it  is  not  well  that  those  who 
assist  governments  for  a  long  while  should  be  without  their  own,)  teach 
her,  indoctrinate  her,  and  remove  from  her  her  natural  roughness,  because 
all  that  a  prudent  governor  can  acquire,  a  foolish  and  rustic  wife  may  undo. 

'Let  the  tears  of  the  poor  find  in  thee  more  compassion,  but  not  more 
justice,  than  the  complaints  of  the  rich. 

'£ndeavor  to  discover  the  truth  from  among  the  promises  and  bribes  of 
the  rich,  as  from  among  the  lamentations  and  importunities  of  the  poor. 

'When  equity  can  and  should  have  sway,  do  not  load  the  delinquent 
with  all  the  rigor  of  the  law,  for  the  fame  of  the  rigorous  judge  is  not 
better  than  that  of  the  compassionate  one. 

'When  it  happens  to  Uiee  to  judge  the  law-suit  of  thine  enemy, 
remove  thy  thoughts  from  thine  own  injury,  and  place  them  on  the  truth 
of  the  case. 

'Do  not  ill-treat  him  with  words  whom  thou  hast  to  punish  with 
acts ;  for  the  pain  of  punishment  is  sufficient  to  the  unfortunate,  without 
the  addition  of  reproaches. 

'If  thou  desirest  to  dress  six  pages,  dress  three  and  other  three  po(»r 
ones,  and  thus  thou  wilt  have  pages  for  heaven  and  the  earth. 

'Speak  slowly,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  appear  that  thou 
listcneat  to  thyself,  for  all  affectation  is  evil. 

'Be  temperate  in  thy  drink,  considering  that  too  much  wine  neither 
keeps  a  secret  nor  fulfils  a  promise.' 

The  wisdom  and  general  intelligence  in  these  items  of  sage  adviee, 
manift^t  an  extremely  vigorous  mind,  which  would  be  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  folly  of  a  maniac,  did  not  our  author  consistently  preserve, 
throughout  his  work,  the  fact  that  the  wandering  of  Don  Quixote's  mind, 
how  great  soever  on  the  exciting  subject  of  chivalry,  amounted  after  all 
only  to  monomania. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  remembered  that  Cervantes'  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  chivalry  should  not  induce  his  readers  to  imagine  that  he 
depreciated  moral  courage  properly  directed,  or  devotion  to  country 
even  to  the  extreme  of  capability.  It  is  perhaps  not  hazarding  too  mu^ 
in  his  favor  to  say  that  a  braver  man  never  lived.  He  proved  his  pos- 
session of  that  noble  description  of  courage  which  enables  a  good  and 
high-minded  man  to  oppose  an  unbending  front  to  the  shafts  of  malice, 
prejudice,  and  envy.    He  was  ever  constant  in  his  valor  as  in  his  good 
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faith ;  and  that  he  highly  valued  the  rare  virtue  of  esteeming  his  life  little 
when  weighed  against  the  interest  of  his  country,  is  testified  by  his  famous 
expression  after  being  severely  wounded  in  a  naval  engagement  which 
occurred  on  the  seventh  October,  1671,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  in  favor  of 
the  side  for  which  he  fought :  *  £1  soldado  mas  bien  parece  muerto  en  la 
batalla  que  sano  en  lafuga.'  ^Better  appears  the  soldier  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle  than  safe  in  flight.' 

And  now  with  becoming  respect  let  us  approach  the  consideration  of 
that  squire  of  squires,  that  pink  of  attendants  and  wisest  of  governors, 
Sancho  Panza,  father  of  Sanchito  of  that  ilk,  husband  of  the  rustic  but 
clever  Teresa  Panza,  and  man-at-arms  to  the  ever-remembered  and 
famous  Hidalgo,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 

Amid  the  pleasantries  of  Sancho,  his  innumerable  proverbs,  his  unfiling 
credulity,  his  keen  matter-of-fact  observations,  who  has  failed  to  discover 
one  of  the  most  truthful  sketches  of  original  character  which  ever  fell 
from  the  pen  of  a  gifted  writer  ?  Thoughtless  alike  of  ambition  and  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  as  of  romantic  and  chivalric  feelinff,  he  is  induced 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  seignorial  lord,  only  in  the  hope  of  serving 
his  own  mundane  interests,  by  securing  for  himself  and  his  family  an 
income  which  would  for  ever  shield  them  from  the  dishonorable  depend- 
ence which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  only  the  too  common  lot  of  the  Spanish 
peasant  Actuated  by  these  feelings,  he  consents  to  roam  the  world  with 
his  master  in  search  of  adventures,  only  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  great 
desideratum  which  is  held  out  to  him  in  all  sincerity  by  the  Don,  namely, 
the  governorship  of  an  island  which  the  valor  of  the  knight  is  to  conquer 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  The  monomania  of  the  master 
induces  him  to  promise  promptly  and  conscientiously  that  which  the  man 
accepts,  in  prospective,  readily  and  in  all  good  faith.  Sancho,  however, 
does  not  accompany  his  agreement  to  his  master's  terms  with  an;y 
expression  of  pleasure  at  the  pride  and  glory  which  would  attend  his 
advancement;  nor  does  he  feel  any.  His  ideas  of  the  head  of  an  island 
government  are  connected  only  with  the  certain  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood  for  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  him.  Pride  is  a  feeling 
which  he  does  not  possess  beyond  that  small  measure  which  teaches  him 
to  respect  his  own  position  in  life,  and  to  honor  it  by  his  probity.  Glory 
is  equally  a  stranger  to  the  plain,  honest  laborer,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  lack  of  the  world's  learning,  and  his  ignorance  of  even  the  first  law  of 
letters,  sees  through  the  flimsiness  of  vain-glory,  and  knows  fame  to  be 
above  his  capacity,  while  he  feels  it  to  be  superior  to  his  inclinations. 
The  'government,'  therefore,  is  only  regarded  by  him  as  a  boon  of 
somewhat  the  same  character  as  that  which  a  compliance  with  the 
demand  of  Micky  Free,  for  the  office  of  a  ganger,  would  nave  appeared  to 
that  admirably-depicted  worthy.  Sancho  accordingly  follows  Don  Quixote 
with  the  confidence  of  a  squire,  and  the  natural  buffoonery  of  a  rustic 
clown. 

The  many  ludicrous  adventures  in  which  these  two  heroes  engaged  are 
aheady  matters  of  history.  The  story  of  the  windmills  has  furnished  oar 
own  language  with  a  proverb.  The  tossing  of  Sancho  in  a  blanket;  his 
being  beaten  at  the  inn  which  his  master  believed  to  be  a  castle ;  the 
battle  with  the  skins  of  wine;  the  conversation  of  Sancho  with  the 
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duchess;  and  his  judgments  in  the  island  of  Barrataria;  are  all  too  ' 
well  known  and  admired  to  need  farther  allusion  here.  Not  so,  however, 
with  the  words  of  wisdom  which  the  common  sense  of  the  honest  Sancho 
frequently  induced  him  to  advance  in  opposition  to  his  master's  foUy. 
For  Sancho  was  not  mad ;  he  was  only  simple  and  unsophisticated.  Don 
Quixote  was  entirely  theoretical ;  Sancho  was  eminently  practical.  Don 
Quixote  imagined  a  world  of  his  own,  and  behaved  as  if  that  world  did 
really  exist  Sancho  on  the  other  hand  could  distinguish  between  reality 
and  supposition ;  and  not  knowing  the  world  by  experience,  he  made  it 
a  rule  to  take  it  as  he  found  it.  The  master  represented  the  world  to 
Sancho  in  a  light  in  which  it  had  never  before  appeared  to  the  sqniie, 
and  the  latter  gave  full  credence  to  the  picture  because  he  knew  no  better, 
and  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  promises  of  the  Hidalgo,  or  to  question 
the  correctness  of  his  statements.  Don  Quixote's  sincerity,  Sancho  knew, 
was  unquestionable ;  and  he  never  doubted  the  knight's  sanity  until  Don 
Quixote  mistook  a  windmill  for  a  giant,  a  flock  of  sheep  for  an  army  of 
troops,  and  a  barber's  basin  for  a  helmet  Sancho's  judgment  or  common 
sense  rebelled  against  such  an  unusual  conglomeration  of  ideas^  for  whidi 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  account  But  when  Don  Quixote  explained  these 
apparent  deceptions  by  assuring  Sancho  that  it  was  enchantment  alone 
which  prevented  him  from  seeing  that  he  was  wrong  and  his  master 
riffht,  the  squire  believed,  because  he  could  not  disbelieve,  not  knowing 
wnat  enchantment  meant 

A  brief  allusion  to  a  few  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  heroes  of  Cervantes' 
history  are  coequally  distinguished  may  serve  to  explain  their  respectiYe 
characteristics. 

On  their  first  sallying  forth  in  company  to  'seek  adventures,  redress 
wrongs,'  etc.,  Sancho  reminds  his  master  of  the  promised  island  which  is 
to  be  given  to  him  to  be  governed,  and  which  he  asserts  he  can  rule  'for 
as  lai^e  as  it  may  be;'  to  which  Don  Quixote  replies  that  it  is  an  old 
custom  among  knights-errant  to  confer  islands  on  their  squires,  and  that 
fer  from  abrogating  it  he  will  improve  upon  it,  by  conferring  a  govern- 
ment on  Sancho  on  the  earliest  occasion,  instead  of  waiting,  as  was  in 
ancient  times  the  observance,  until  the  squire  was  old  and  gray. 

'In  which  case,'  replies  Sancho,  'if  I  become  king  by  one  of  the  mira- 
cles of  which  your  worship  speaks,  Juana  Gutierrez  would  come  to  be 
queen,  and  my  children  Infantes.' 

'  Who  doubts  it  ? '  answers  Don  Quixote. 

'I  doubt  it,'  replies  Sancho,  'because  I  hold  that  though' God  were  to 
rain  kingdoms  upon  the  earth,  none  would  sit  well  on  the  head  of  Man 
Gutierrez.  Know,  your  worship,  that  for  a  queen  she  is  not  worth  two 
maravedis.  A  countess  would  suit  her  much  better,  and  even  then  Qon 
help  her.^ 

A  whole  volume,  had  Cervantes  thought  fit  to  spend  his  time  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  could  not  have  given  his  readers  a  better  idea  of 
the  candid  and  practical,  though  clownish  nature  of  Sancho  Panza.  And 
on  another  occasion,  Sancho  declares,  'I  am  an  old  Christian,  and  to  be  a 
count  is  quite  enough  for  me.'  So  far  for  his  thoughts  on  royalty  and  aris- 
tocracy.   The  next  example  gives  some  idea  of  his  personal  conrage. 

The  Don  exhorts  Sancho  never  to  make  any  attempt  to  aid  him  in  any 
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of  his  encounters  unless  his  adversaries  are  canaille  and  low  persons. 
When  the  opposing  party  is  a  knight  or  gentleman,  Sancho  is  on  no 
account  to  take  any  part  in  the  engagement  To  which  instructions 
Sancho  replies : 

^  You  shall  certsdnly  be  obeyed  in  this,  Sefior;  the  more  so  as  I  am  a 
peaceful  man,  and  an  enemy  to  putting  myself  into  troubles  and  noises.' 
And  in  another  place,  when  Don  Quixote  desires  Sancho  to  leave  him 
for  a  while,  he  objects.  '  No,'  says  Sancho,  *  I  cannot  do  that,  because 
on  separating  from  you,  fear  is  vnih  me  immediately.  Let  this  therefore 
be  a  notice  to  your  worship,  that  from  this  time  forward,  I  will  not  budge 
an  inch  from  your  presence.' 

The  plain-spoken  Sancho  knew  little  of  the  art  of  flattering  his  superiors. 
When  asked  by  Don  Quixote,  after  the  battle  with  the  Biscayan,  in  which 
the  knight  lost  half  an  ear,  *  Sancho,  tell  me  for  thy  life,  hast  thou  ever 
seen  a  more  valiant  knight  than  I  in  all  the  explored  places  of  the  earth  ? 
Hast  thou  ever  read  in  histories  of  any  other  who  has  or  may  have  had 
more  vigor  in  attacking,  more  spirit  in  persevering,  more  aexterity  in 
wounding,  or  more  energy  in  overthrowing  I'  —  Sancho's  answers  to  these 

Questions  are  more  candid  than  polished.  *  The  truth  is,'  he  replies, '  that 
have  never  read  any  history,  because  I  know  not  either  to  read  or  write ; 
but  what  I  can  affirm  is,  that  a  more  audacious  master  than  your  worship 
I  have  never  served  in  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  and  may  God  grant  that 
these  audacities  be  not  paid  for  where  I  have  already  said,'  (the  Inquisi- 
tion.^ 

Tne  little  care  felt  by  Sancho  for  a  superior  station  on  account  of  the 
personal  dignity  which  it  would  confer,  has  already  been  adverted  to. 
We  may  here  give  an  example  of  this  feeling.  Don  Quixote  tells  Sancho 
of  a  wonderful  babam,  of  which  he  has  the  recipe,  and  which  possesses 
such  marvellous  qualities  that  he  explains  its  uses  to  Sancho  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

'When  you  see  that  in  any  battle  they  have  cut  my  body  in  two,  as 
very  frequently  happens  in  an  encounter,  thou  hast  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  put  the  half  which  has  fallen  neatly  over  the  half  remaining  in 
the  saddle,  taking  care  to  place  them  together  equally  and  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  then  give  me  only  two  mouthfuls  of  the  balsam,  and  thou  wilt 
see  me  sounder  than  an  apple.' 

Sancho's  answer  is  rich  in  its  way.  ^  If  there  be  such  a  thing,  I  re- 
nounce from  this  time  forward  the  government  of  the  promised  island ;  I 
want  nothing  in  payment  for  my  many  and  good  services,  but  that  your 
worship  should  give  me  the  recipe  of  this  extraordinary  liquor.' 

All  ideas  of  glory  and  fame  vanish  before  the  chance  of  making  a  rapid 
fortune  after  the  manner  of  our  modern  Halloways,  Moffatts,  etc.  San- 
cho is  not,  however,  backward  in  assurance  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
asked  by  the  servant  at  the  inn,  ^What  is  a  knightrerrant)' 

'Are  you  then  so  new  to  the  world,'  replies  Sancho,  'as  not  to  be  aware 
of  that  ?  Ejiow  then,  my  sister,  that  a  knight-errant  is  a  thing  which  in 
two  words  expresses  one  who  is  cuffed  (apa/eado)  and  an  emperor.  To- 
day he  is  the  most  unfortunate  and  needy  creature  in  the  world,  and 
to-morrow  he  will  have  two  or  three  crowns  of  kingdoms  to  give  to  his 
squire.' 
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'Then  thou,'  replies  the  girl,  'beinff  Buch  to  tlus  good  gentleman,  luwt 
not,  as  it  would  seem,  even  a  county. 

^It  is  yet  early,'  retorts  Sancho,  'because  it  is  only  a  month  that  we 
have  been  seeking  adventures,  and  as  yet  we  have  not  fidlen  on  any  thing, 
and  at  time^  'one  thing  is  sought  and  another  is  found ;'  but  truly,  if 
my  master  were  well  of  his  wound  and  fall,  I  would  not  change  my  hopes 
for  the  best  title  in  Spain.' 

Nothing  so  much  displeases  Sancho  in  his  new  mode  of  life  as  his  mas- 
ter's having  imposed  silence  on  him,  except  when  he  is  addressed.  One 
of  his  remonstrances  is  to  the  following  effect : 

'  Senor  Don  Quixote,  bo  pleased  to  give  me  your  blessing  and  your 
leave  to  return  home  to  my  wife  and  children,  because  your  worship's 
wishing  me  to  wander  with  you  by  night  and  day  in  these  solitudes,  with- 
out speaking  when  it  pleases  me,  \a  to  bury  me  alive.  If  Fate  would 
allow  that  animals  might  speak,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  Guisopete,  it 
would  not  be  so  bad,  because  I  would  divide  my  thoughts  with  my  don- 
key, and  so  alleviate  my  evil  fortune.  It  is  a  vile  thing,  and  not  to  be 
borne  with  patience,  to  seek  adventures  all  one's  life,  and  to  find  nothing 
but  kicks  and  blanket-tossings,  cudgellings  and  cufis,  and  withal  to  have 
to  seal  up  the  mouth,  without  daring  to  say  what  one  has  in  his  heart,  as 
if  one  were  dumb,' 

Moved  by  this  energetic  appeal,  Don  Quixote  condescends  to  accord  to 
Sancho  leave  to  express  himself  on  certain  occasions,  and  in  certain  places. 
But  the  trusty  squire  experiences  a  new  difficulty.  The  knight  is  too 
fond  of  good  grammar,  and  the  correct  application  of  correct  language, 
in  neither  of  which  qualifications  is  Sancho  a  proficient  Sancho  again 
remonstrates  in  these  terms : 

'Sefior,  once  or  twice,  if  I  do  not  ill-remember,  I  have  begged  your 
worship  not  to  amend  my  words  so  long  as  you  understand  what  I  mean 
to  say.  If  your  worship  does  not  comprehend  me,  tell  me, '  Sancho,  <^ 
Diablo,  (devil^)  I  do  not  understand  thee ;'  and  if  I  do  not  then  declare 
myself,  you  may  correct  me  as  you  please,  for  I  am  so  focile ' 

'Then,'  replies  the  Don,  'I  do  not  understand  thee  now,  Sancho.  I 
know  not  what  is  focile.' 

'Focile  means,'  says  Sancho,  in  explanation,  'that  I  am  always  ao — 
thus ' 

'  I  understand  you  less  now,'  retorts  Don  Quixote. 

'Then,'  replies  Sancho,  'if  you  do  not  understand  me,  I  know  not  how 
it  is  said.    I  know  no  more,  and  may  God  be  with  me.' 

Don  Quixote  subsequently  discovers  that  Sancho  means  'docile.' 

Sancho's  opinion  on  the  necessity  for  learning,  as  touching  the  fitness 
to  govern,  is  ludicrously  described  by  Cervantes.  Don  Quixote  hints  that 
when  Sancho  grows  older,  he  will  be  better  able  to  take  charge  of  the 
island ;  to  which  position  Sancho  replies : 

'  By  Heaven !  the  island  which  I  could  not  govern  now,  I  would  not 
be  able  to  govern  with  the  years  of  Methusaleh.  The  damage  lies  in 
that  the  island  is  amusing  itself  I  know  not  where,  and  not  in  my  want 
of  judgment  to  rule  it  I  have  seen  governors  who,  to  my  thinkmg,  do 
not  come  up  to  the  sole  of  my  shoe,  and  with  all  that  they  are  a^led 
'Lordships." 
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^At  leasV  argues  Sanson  Corrasoo,  'governors  should  understand 
gramatica,*  (grammar.) 

*'  As  for  the  grama^  (an  agricultural  instrument,)  replies  Sancho, '  I 
should  be  quite  at  home ;  but  the  tica  I  do  not  trouble  myself  about^ 
for  I  do  not  understand  it.' 

In  no  part  of  the  history,  however,  does  Sancho  shine  so  much  as  in 
the  palace  of  the  duke  by  whom  he  is  promoted  to  the  governorship  of 
the  island  of  Barrataria.  The  duke  and  duchess,  entering  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  the  folly  which  animates  the  wanderers,  place  Sancho  in 
possession  of  a  post  of  authority  over  certain  of  their  vassals,  taking  care 
at  the  same  time,  not  only  that  Sancho  shall  do  no  mischief  in  his  exalted 
position,  but  that  an  effectual  lesson  shall  be  taught  him  of  the  compara- 
tive happiness  of  his  humble  lot  with  reference  to  his  humble  capacity. 
The  ridiculous  plight  in  which  Sancho's  position  thrusts  him  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  thing  farther  than  a  passing  glance.  He  is  starved 
because  etiquette  requires  it;  he  is  troubled  at  the  most  unseasonable 
hours  by  persons  appointed  by  the  duke^s  agents  for  the  purpose,  and 
required  to  decide  on  the  most  frivolous  questions,  and  to  give  money  on 
the  most  absurd  pretexts ;  and  finally  the  sudden  entry  of  an  impromptu 
invading  army  into  his  island  causes  Sancho  to  bo  so  unmercifully  beaten 
and  trampled  on  while  he  is  encased  in  a  suit  of  very  heavy  armor,  that 
he  is  glad  at  length  to  give  up  his  government  and  retire,  as  some  states- 
men who  are  fading  into  unpopularity  have  it,  *  into  the  privacy  of  do- 
mestic life.'  There  is  a  grave  lesson  contained  in  this  ridiculous  adven- 
ture, which  is  sufficiently  obvious  without  the  aid  of  much  criticism.  It 
contains  an  admirable  lecture  on  the  folly  of  aspiring  to  positions  beyond 
the  limit  of  one's  capacity,  and  of  a  higher  order  than  one  is  mentally 
competent  to  fulfil.  Many  are  the  examples  in  every  day  life  of  men 
who  blame  Fate  and  Fortune,  and  other  unconcerned  heathen  powers,  for 
denying  to  aspirants  a  chance  of  manifesting  to  the  world  how  well  they 
could  accomplish  great  designs,  work  vast  wonders,  and  completely  out- 
shine those  who  actually  hold  the  envied  situations.  The  cases  are  rare 
where  the  personal  ambition  is  gratified  so  far  as  to  find  itself  in  the  po- 
sition coveted ;  but  the  almost  certain  result,  wherever  such  a  case  does 
occur,  is  that  the  man  whose  only  qualification  for  exaltation  was  his  ar- 
dent desire  to  be  so  exalted,  discovers,  when  too  late,  that 

*  Poor  and  content  is  rich,  and  rich  enoogh.' 

a  quotation  that  will  serve  our  turn  in  this  instance  quite  as  well  as  the 
hackneyed  and  somewhat  vulgar  axiom  which  declares  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible *  to  make  a  silk  purse,'  etc  Sancho  entertains  in  all  its  force  the 
feeling  which  probably  gave  rise  equally  to  the  immortal  saying  of  the 
inimitable  bard,  and  to  the  more  humble  truism  whose  antiquity  we  will 
not  pretend  to  trace.  The  honest  Panza,  who  has  always  and  in  all 
sincerity  believed  that  he  could  govern  an  island  *  as  well  as  any  gover- 
nor that  ever  lived  in  the  world,  and  whose  great  ambition  it  has  been 
to  have  an  island  to  govern,  finds  at  length  that  the  cares  of  authority 
are  as  great  as  its  emoluments ;  that  the  one  is  indispensable  to  the  other ; 
and  farther,  that  he  is  fit  for  neither. 
After  several  trials,  the  duke  dispatches  a  messenger  express  to  warn 
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Sancho  that  there  are  persons  about  him  who  mean  to  take  his  life.  Thete 
unforeseen  difficulties  speedily  put  our  friend  Panza  entirely  out  of  con- 
ceit as  to  the  delights  of  ruling,  and  he  is  at  last  led  to  declare  with 
great  fervor  that  he  was  much  happier  as  a  peasant  than  as  a  '  lord  over 
many.' 

It  is  pleasing  to  remember,  too,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity, 
Sancho  never  forgot  his  donkey.  In  the  letter  to  his  wife,  written  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  take  possession  of  his  island,  he  says  : 
'  The  donkey  is  well,  and  commends  himself  to  thee ;  and  I  do  not 
think  of  leaving  him,  even  though  they  should  exalt  me  to  be  Grand 
Turk.' 

One  great  feature  in  the  character  of  Sancho  is  his  stock  of  innumer- 
able proverbs.  Below  will  be  found  a  few,  selected  from  among  the  many. 
It  must,  however,  be  premised  that  these  sayings  must  lose  immeasurably 
in  the  translation,  for  this  reason  :  The  refranes  of  the  Spaniards,  like 
maijj  of  our  own  homely  but  trite  sayings,  derive  much  of  that  force 
which  binds  them  to  thfl  memory,  either  from  a  particular  play  upon  the 
words  employed,  or  from  tho  rhyming,  jingling  sound  which  one  portion 
of  the  sentence  bears  with  another.  For  pxample,  we  say :  *  Wilful  waste 
makes  woful  want;'  and  the  alliteration  in  this  sentence  rendering  it 
striking,  causes  it  to  be  easily  remembered.  ^  The  mice  begin  to  play 
when  the  cat  is  out  of  the  way,'  is  another  illustration  ;  so  also  is, '  A 
feather  shows  how  the  wind  blows.' 

Many  of  Sancho's  proverbs  are  made  up  on  the  same  engaging  princi- 
ples, and  as  they  can  only  be  rendered  into  plain  prose,  the  point  of  attrac- 
tion is  defeated,  though  the  point  of  meaning  may  be  fully  preserved. 

Among  Sancho  Panza's  most  remarkable  proverbs  are  the  following : 

*  One  devil  resembles  another.' 

*  Let  no  one  put  himself  to  judge  the  white  for  black,  nor  the  black 
for  white,  for  every  one  is  as  God  made  him,  and  even  worse  many  times.' 

*  The  best  sauce  in  the  world  is  hunger.' 

*  He  who  covers  thee  discovers  thee.' 

*  One  *  Take ! '  is  worth  two  *  I  will  give  thee ! ' ' 

*  Many  littles  make  a  much,  and  while  something  is  gained  nothing  ia 
lost' 

*  A  good  heart  breaks  (or  destroys)  evil  fortune.' 

*  The  hare  leaps  when  it  is  not  thought,'  (when  it  is  not  expected.) 
*Tell  me  with  whom  thou  walkest,  and  I  will  tell  thee  who  thou  ait.' 
*Not  with  whom  thou  art  born,  but  with  whom  thou  associatest' 
There   are  scores   of  others,  and   they  furnish  great  temptation  to 

transcribe  a  large  number,  but  our  present  duty  is  to  do  more  than  make 
extracts. 

We  however  regretfully  take  leave  of  the  worthy  Sancho,  the  squire 
of  squires,  the  honest,  true-hearted  Manchego,  whose  faithfulness  to  his 
master  is  no  where  so  strongly  marked  as  in  his  reply  to  Don  Quixote, 
who  had  called  him  *  an  ass : ' 

^  Senor  mio,  I  confess  that  to  bo  an  ass  nothing  is  wanting  to  me  but 
the  tail ;  and  if  your  worship  wishes  to  put  one  on  me,  1  will  ho!d  it  as 
well  placed,  and  I  will  serve  you  as  a  donkey  all  the  days  which  remaia 
to  me  of  my  Hfe.' 
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The  return  of  Don  Quixote  to  his  own  home,  attended  still  by  hiB 
trusty  attendant,  the  poor  gentleman's  illness  and  death,  and  the  profound 
grief  of  Sancho  Panza,  are  most  pathetically  and  beautifully  told,  inso- 
much that  the  concluding  passages  of  this  remarkable  history,  although 
divested  of  all  the  ridicule  and  irony  with  which  the  preceding  pages ' 
abound,  are  no  less  imbued  with  true  beauty. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  history  of  Don  Quixote  to  which  we  must 
allude  before  the  pen  which  is  thus  pleasantly  occupied  is  laid  aside.  It 
is  the  severe  censure  applied  by  Cervantes  to  that  description  of  selfish 
and  inconsiderate  conceit  which  accuses  of  cruelty  and  hardheartedness 
all  women  who  refuse  to  marry  exemplary  but  love-sick  swains.  Cervan- 
tes desired,  in  the  passage  which  we  are  about  to  quote,  to  correct  the 
mistaken  notion  that  those  affections  which  are  termed  broken  hearts  are 
less  attributable  to  the  unreasonable  and  dogged  obstinacy  of  hasty  youth 
than  to  cruelty  on  the  part  of  such  maidens  as  do  not  happen  to  love 
those  who  love  them. 

Don  Quixote  falls  accidentally  into  the  company  of  certain  shepherds, 
who  are  performing  the  last  rites  for  a  dec^s^wed  friend,  whose  death 
they  attribute  to  the  savage  nature  of  ono  Marcela,  who  had  refused  to 
entertain  the  prupofuils  of  GKi»utrroMO.  The  shepherds  are  uttering  de- 
nunciations against  the  savage  woman,  whose  bitterness  has  been  the 
cause  of  their  friend's  death,  when  suddenly  Marcela  herself,  a  maiden 
of  surpassing  beauty,  appears  on  the  summit  of  a  crag  opposite  to  the 
rude  tomb  of  her  former  lover.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  her  ad- 
dress, when  she  is  asked  by  one  of  the  spectators  if  she  comes  to  see 
whether  the  wounds  of  Griso3tomo  will  give  forth  blood  in  her  presence,  or 
to  gaze  from  the  height,  hke  another  Nero  at  burning  Rome,  on  the  corpse 
of  her  unhappy  victim : 

*  Heaven  made  mc,  as  you  say,  beautiful.  I  know  with  the  natural 
understanding  which  God  has  given  me,  that  all  that  is  beautiful  is  good ; 
but  I  see  not  that  the  object  loved  for  beauty  is  obliged  to  love  the  lover ; 
and  moreover,  supposing  that  the  lover  of  tlie  beautiful  one  should  be  ugly, 
and  being  ugly,  wortliy  of  being  abhorred  :  it  were  ill  to  say,  *I  love 
thee,  being  beautiful ;  thou  must  love  me,  though  I  am  ugly.'  ...  If 
Heaven  had  me  ugly  instead  of  handsome,  would  it  be  just  for  me  to 
complain  of  you  because  that  you  loved  me  not  ?  How  much  now  have 
you  to  consider  that  I  choso  not  the  beauty  which  I  possess ;  for  such  as  it  is, 
Heaven  in  grace  gave  it  to  me,  without  my  seeking  or  choosing  it.  And 
thus,  as  the  viper  does  not  deserve  to  be  blamed  for  his  poison,  although 
he  kills  with  it.  Nature  having  provided  it,  as  little  do  I  deserve  to  be 
blamed  for  being  beautiful.  Beauty  in  the  honest  woman  is  like  fire  set 
apart,  or  like  a  sharp  sword  afar  off:  neither  does  that  bum,  nor  docs  this 
cut  him  who  does  not  come  near  to  it  I  was  bom  free,  and  to  live  freely 
I  chose  the  solitude  of  the  fields.  The  trees  of  these  mountains  are  my 
companions;  the  clear  waters  of  these  streams  are  my  mirrors  :  with 
these  trees  and  with  these  waters  I  communicate  my  beauty  and  ray 
thoughts.  Fire  am  I,  set  apart,  and  a  sword  placed  at  a  distance.  Those 
whom  I  have  enamored  by  sight  I  have  undeceived  with  words ;  and 
if  desire  is  fed  by  hope,  I  not  having  given  any  to  Grisostomo,  nor  to 
any  other,  it  may  well  be  said,  that  rather  did  his  obstinacy  kill  him 
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than  my  cruelty.  And  if  it  is  pleaded  that  bis  thoughts  were  honest, 
and  that  for  this  I  should  have  corresponded  to  them,  I  say  that  when  on 
that  same  spot  where  his  grave  is  now  prepared,  he  discovered  to  me 
the  goodness  of  his  intention,  I  said  to  him  tnat  mine  was  to  live  in  per- 
petual solitude,  and  that  the  earth  only  should  enjoy  the  fruits  of  my 
acknowledgments  and  the  spoils  of  my  beauty.  And  if  he  with  all  this 
wished  to  prevail  against  hope  and  navigate  against  the  wind,  what  is  it 
that  he  has  been  wrecked  in  the  midst  of  the  gulf  of  his  unreasonable- 
ness !  Undeceived,  he  continued ;  unabhorred,  he  despaired.  See  now 
if  it  be  reasonable  that  for  his  pain  the  fault  is  attributed  to  me  !  He 
who  calls  me  a  savage  and  a  basilisk,  let  him  leave  me  as  a  thing  danger- 
ous and  evil ;  he  who  calls  me  ungrateful,  let  him  not  serve  me ;  he  who 
oallft  me  unthankful,  let  him  not  know  me ;  cruel,  let  him  not  follow  me. 
This  savage,  this  baailisk,  this  ungrateful,  cruel  and  unthankful  one,  will 
neither  seek  Uiem,  serve  them,  know  them,  nor  follow  them  in  any  man- 
ner. If  the  impatience  and  mad  desire  of  Grisostomo  killed  him,  why 
must  my  honest  conduct  and  reserve  be  blamed  ?  If  I  preserve  my  purity 
in  the  company  of  these  forests,  why  must  it  be  that  he  should  undo 
it  who  wished  mo  to  lose  it  among  men  ?  The  honest  conversation  of  the 
shepherdesses  of  these  villages  and  tde  care  of  these  goats  amuse  me. 
The  end  of  my  desires  is  these  mountains,  and  if  they  stretch  beyond,  it 
is  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  heaven,  the  road  by  which  the  soul  trav- 
els to  its  firet  dwelling.' 
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Whkn  roseate  dawn  with  delicate  flush 

Suffuses  the  eastern  sky, 
Committing  the  fuult  with  many  a  blush. 

The  zephyrs  lament  with  a  sigh. 

The  heart  of  dear  Night  in  agony  breaks ; 

Ills  corse  is  consigned  to  its  bier ; 
Each  sorrowing  flower  disconsolate  wakes, 

Expressing  its  woe  by  a  tear. 

Then  venomous  snakes  glide  noiseless  by, 

And  reptiles  from  swamps  emerge ; 
The  birds,  aroused  from  their  slumbers,  fly, 

Cliantiug  a  dolorous  dirge. 

When  young,  T  was  told  by  a  beldame  old, 

That  a  murderer's  spirit  dark 
Diabolical  law  liad  doomed  to  soar 

In  Uie  breast  of  eadi  fugitive  lark. 

The  echoes  prolong  their  harrowing  song ; 

United  they  combat  sleep ; 
Tlic  lark  with  its  woes  would  ruin  repose, 

That  man  might  in  sympathy  weep. 

Then  who  would  arise  to  welcome  the  dawn  t 

I  pause  in  the  verse  for  reply ; 
Methinks  some  kindred  spirit,  with  scorn, 

Eaoclaims,  *  Ah,  indeed,  would  not  I !'  j  e.  ovn 
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btanzab:    life. 


Thk  mother  weeps  when  Death  has  laid 

Its  hand  upon  her  only  child, 
Forgetful  that  an  early  night 

&8  left  its  nature  undefiled. 
She  only  sees  the  empty  diair, 

The  play-thtngs  lymg  on  the  floor, 
The  littie  uure  tl^t  smUing  sleeps, 

And  still  must  sleep  for  evermore. 

XI. 

The  widow,  tearless,  stands  beside 

Thft  niit-Ativti*horl  farm  of  him  ahfi  kpfiw. 
When  passing  first,  a  happy  bride, 

That  room's  familiar  entrance  through. 
It  is  the  same  in  look  and  air. 

The  sunshine  glimmers  on  the  wall; 
The  very  pictures  hanging  there 

Her  lon^-past  bridal  mom  recalL 
Yet  years  nave  passed  since  now  andthen^ 

Much  gladness  has  her  sfnrit  known ; 
But  she  forgets  it  all  again, 

When  on  the  dead  she  looks  alone. 

ZIX. 

The  little  child,  at  close  of  day, 

Steals  weeping  through  the  vacant  room. 
From  which  its  mother  went  away. 

To  sleep  within  the  dreary  tomo. 
With  grief  that  will  not  comfort  find. 

It  hangs  the  empty  pillow  o'er. 
And  makes  a  picture  to  its  mind 

Of  one  whom  it  can  see  no  more. 

XV. 

The  feeble  woman,  bending  low 

Beneath  the  weight  of  toil  severe, 
Becalls  the  liome  of  long  ago, 

And  cannot  check  the  falling  tear. 
She  wastes  in  sorrow,  day  by  day. 

In  some  neglected  attic  high ; 
Her  hourly  hope,  a  quick  decay. 

Her  only  prayer,  a  prayer  to  die ! 


The  busy  crowd,  whose  foot-steps  go 

A  thousand  silent  houses  by, 
But  little  of  the  moiuners  know. 

Who  in  then*  gloomy  chambers  lie. 
We  laugh  and  jest,  while  old  and  young; 

Within  the  soimd  of  what  we  say. 
Are  speaking,  with  reluctant  tongue. 

The  words  of  those  who  pass  away. 

vx. 

l^e  heart  that  yearns  to  S3rmpathi£e 
With  aught  around  it  on  the  earth. 

Should  not  repose  *neath  sunny  skies, 
Kor  waste  a  day  in  empfy  mirth: 
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Bat  looking  od  the  world  aright^ 

Should  view  it  as  a  place  of  griei^ 
Where  Love  can  make  Misfortune  light, 

And  bring  to  sorrow  some  relief 
The  gentle  works  of  woman's  hand, 

In  secret  wrought,  in  silence  done, 
Shall  noblest  proofia  of  feeling  stand 

When  all  the  course  of  life  is  run.  bxoma. 


ANSWER    TO    BLACKWOOD'S 

'HOW     THEY     DO     THI270B     IM     THE     MODEL    REPUBLIC.' 


ST       SASTIVOS. 


About  the  merry  Christmas-time,  when,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifW-odd 
jears  ago,  peace  and  good-will  were  proclaimed  to  man,  on  an  island 
far  away  in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  where  tlie  tread  of  an  exiled  poet 
had  erewhile  left  the  print  of  fame,  while  seeking  for  something  to 
while  away  the  weary  hours  of  convalescence,  I  picked  up  Blackw^>d'8 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  No.  CCCLXXVIII. ;  and  truly  pleasantly  did  it 
cause  the  hours  to  pass,  while  much  iaformation  came  from  its  illumi- 
nated pages.     I  had  read  on  steadily,  commencing  with  the  first  article, 
On  Cromwell,  by  Carlyle,  and  without  referring  to  the  index,  continued 
page  after  page,  gratefully  inhaling  each  succeeding  inspiration,  which,  in 
my  then  mood,  was  refreshing  as  the  air  of  a  morning  in  spring.   Truly,  Old 
Gray-beard,  Maga  had  then  power  to  cheat  thee  of  thy  flight,  or  at  least 
to  still  the  rustling  of  thy  wings.     Happy  moments,  happy  hours,  happy 
days  !     Health  was  gently,  gradually  stirring  my  languid  pulses,  and  ap- 
propriately was  proclaimed,  *  good-will  to  roan.'     Having  finished  with 
delight  the  well-written  article  upon  *  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life  and  Times,' 
and  after  witnessing  the  calm  and  serene  setting  of  hi?  sun,  which  had 
shone  so  long  and  cheerfully,  and  fervently  wishing  that  *  my  end  might 
be  like  his,'  I  turned  the  page,  and  there  appeared  an  article,  headed^ 
^  How  they  manage  things  in  the  Model  Republic,'  commencing  in  this 
wise :  *  In  our  last  April  number,  on  the  appropriate  day  of  fools,  we 
laid  before  our  readers  a  few  stray  flowers  of  speech,  culled  with  little 
labor,  in  that  garden  of  oratorical  delight,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — sweets  to  the  sweet'  And  then  follows,  with  what  connection  with 
this  flattering  introduction  we  cannot  in  our  bUndness  see,  the  indict- 
ment, the  charges,  the  heads  and  fronts  of  our  offendings.     Stand  up, 
^  Cousin '  (?)  Jonathan  *  Demas,'  (why  not  Nick  o'  Demas  ?)  stand  up  at 
that  bar  of  Blackwood,  and  answer  the  charges  preferred  against  you  by 
yonder  old  gentleman  in  a  tight  night-cap,  with  wrinkled  brow,  blear 
eyes,  mustached  mouth,  and  gray-bearded  chin,  his  shirt-collar  extensive 
and  rolling,  vest  buttoned  over  nis  bosom,  old-fashioned  coat,  with  still 
greater  evidence  of  collar,  and  no  continuations  that  are  at  least  viaiUe, 
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surrounded  by  his  national  emblem  of  nettlesome  tliistles,  having  through- 
out a  complete  noli  me  tangere  air.  Come,  eject  that  enormous  quid ; 
look  at  and  answer  him,  for  he  alone  here  is  court,  judge,  and  jury ;  he  is 
Blackwood,  alias  the  Edinburgh,  alias  ^  Maga,^  alias  John  Bull ;  and  in 
connection  with  what  has  before  been  read  to  you,  thus  run  his  charge 
and  charges : 

'In  the  absence  of  a  national  copy-right,  Maga  is  extensively  pirated 
in  the  United  States,  extensively  read,  and  undergoas  but  an  imperfect 
digestion;  by  this  means  the  British  publisher  is  robbed, and  the  native  (?) 
American  author  is  impoverished ;  and  the  American  public,  notwith- 
standing Maga's  most  solemn  ])rotests,  still  continue  their  nefarious  no- 
tions.' He  objects  to  *do  the  thinking'  for  these  American  plunderers,  as 
is  suggested  by  a  Yankee  buccaneer,  privateer,  or  pamphleteer,  as  some- 
thing of  a  compensation ;  and  asserts  that  these  Yankees,  whom  he 
calls  *  cousins,'  wish  to  cozen  hi  in,  the  aforesaid  Maga,  not  only  out  of 
the  produce  of  his  brains,  but  also  of  the  profits  of  his  pocket ;  money 
and  mind  they  both  transfer  to  their  piratical  craft,  and  then  compel  him 
to  walk  his  *  confounded  carcass'  over  the  plank.  But  he  is  not  to  be  en- 
gulfed ;  there  is  near  at  hand  a  friendly  Whale  —  the  very  Prince  of 
Whales.  From  the  bottom  of  that  Whale's  belly  ho  sends  forth  his 
waitings;  and  when  these  disturbers  of  the  internal  regulations  shall 
cause  him  to  be  discharged  upon  Britannia's  royal  shores,  then,  then,  you 
Yankee  sons  of  buccaneers,  look  out  for  a  basting !  But,  to  the  charges  — 
the  cause,  the  cause!  Bo  not  impatient,  Cousin  Jonathan;  wo  will 
read  them  over  as  fast  as  justice  to  himself  and  you  will  allow,  and  then 
to  your  defence,  Avith  what  appetite  we  may. 

Previously  to  propounding  them,  however,  you  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  a  little  palliation,  which  he,  the  aforesaid  disgorged  Maga,  throws  in, 
by  accident,  we  opine.  It  is  to  this  effect,  that  he  has  given  provocation 
by  blackguarding,  (excuse  the  word  —  a  lapsus  linf/uce — I  recall  it,)  by 
using  vituperative  language  in  reference  to  his  amiable  cousins,  their  call- 
ing and  their  craft;  has  named  them  cut-throats,  dogs,  and  spat  upon 
their  uncouth  gaberdines ;  and  for  this  they  have  cut  him  up,  his  better 
part  at  least  —  his  book  !  served  him  out  to  a  greedy  and  greasy  American 
public  at  a  shilling  a  dish ;  and  now  it  turns  out  that,  like  all  cannibal 
food,  he  does  not  agree  with  those  that  eat  him !  Again,  the  United 
States  *  have  too  much  moral  courage,  and  are  sadly  deficient  in  animal 
spirit,  especially  New-Englandei-s,  who,  with  their  Peace  Societies,  New 
Moral  World  Societies,  and  Teetotal  Societies,  and  An ti -slavery  Societies, 
wish  to  inoculate  the  vices  of  the  Republic  with  the  \'irulent  virtues  of  the 
puritanical  school.'  *  The  moral  soul  of  Boston  thrills  with  imaginings  of 
peace,  while  St  Louis  and  New-Orleans  are  volcanoes  of  war.'  *  The 
Americans  seldom  laugh  at  any  body  —  never  at  themselves  ;  and  an  un- 
fortunate trick  of  insolvency,  and  a  preternatural  abhorrence  of  negroes, 
is,  perhaps,  the  besetting  sin  of  an  otherwise  *  smart'  people.'  'There  Is 
something  about  them  (deponent  doth  not  descend  to  particulars)  which, 
whenever  two  or  three  of  them  are  gathered  together,  causes  him  to  con- 
jure the  shades  of  Democritus,  and  commend  his  na^al  organs  to  seven  folds 
of  a  pocket-handkerchief.'  *At  public  meetings  of  all  kinds,  they  spout, 
and  swell,  and   cover   themselves  with  adulation  as  with  a  garment.' 
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John  Bull,  ho  admits,  upon  similar  occasions,  despite  his  short  horns,  is 
aware  of  the  metamorphosis,  and  writes  himself  an  ass  with  all  ima- 
ginable phlegm ;  but  «J  onathan  Yankee  —  more  frisky  Jonathan — brays 
and  brays  away,  crops  the  thistles,  unmindful  of  their  nettles,  and  assures 
himself  by  calling  out  at  intervals,  *  I  'm  here — I  'm  h-e-r-e ! '  And  then 
that '  star-spangled  banner '  —  ha,  ha,  ha ! — how  the  things  said  about  that 
star-spangled  banner  have  caused  his  ribs  to  ache.  Maga  doth  not  enu- 
merate. Suppose  the  damages  are  for  sundry  broken  ribs.  *  Well,  let 
him  specify,'  growls  Jonathan.  *If  it  is  for  broken  ribs,  guess  he'd 
better  put 't  'long  \vith  t'  other  count;  for  a  good  many  ribs,  ay,  and  heads 
too,  have  been  broken  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  'ere  flag, 'specially ' — 
Silence  in  court !     Proceed  with  the  case. 

In  neither  house  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  are  afFisurs  managed  to 
Maga's  mind.  He  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  part  of  the  national 
legislature  in  which  *  Judge  Peddle'  takes  his  seat.  He  comes  from  the 
'backwoods,'  and  *goos  up'  to  Congress  with  a  *  bowie-knife'  under  his 
waistcoat,  and  a  *  revolver'  in  his  coat-pocket  In  the  Senate  a  nutn 
catches  the  Speaker's  (?)  eye,  kicks  liis  spittoon  into  a  convenient  angle, 
ofters  a  libation  of  cold  water  to  his  parched  entrails,  and  beginning  to 
speak,  leaves  otF,  perhaps,  in  the  middle  of  the  proximating  week.  'Un- 
doubtedly Congress  is  the  Paradise  of  Fools,'  says  Maga. 

But,  after  all,  the  American  women  dress  well,  and  do  many  things 
well ;  and  are  angels,  not  in  mind,  but  in  face  and  figure,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five.  There  is  no  childhood,  no  youth,  in  Yankee-land;  no  fresh- 
ness there  ;  and  no  old  age  either,  it  would  appear,  at  least  for  the  wo- 
men. '  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young.'  And  these  women,  so  beauti- 
ful, must  be  general  favorites ;  at  any  rate,  Maga  gives  the  masculine 
Americans  all  duo  credit  for  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  how  much 
soever  he  does  them  out  of  the  sublime.  Blackwood,  the  Edinburgh, 
alias  Maga,  alias  John  B\ill,  concludes  his  article  with  a  sad  farewell  to 
the  *  j^ort,  pretty-looking  faces,  and  the  loves  of  bonnets  on  Broadway, 
and  the  ovsteks  at  Downino's  ! '  He  hath  not,  in  sooth,  personally 
smote  an  American,  but  he  hath  traduced  the  *  States,'  and  thinketh 
henceforth  there  may  be  no  return. 

With  all  duo  resi)ect  to  John  Bull,  with  his  numerous  aliases,  I  under- 
take the  defence  of  his  slandered  '  Cousin '  Jonathan,  and,  as  already  much 
time  lias  been  consumed,  shall  strive  to  j)eiform  my  duty  as  briefly  as 
justico  to  my  client  will  allow.  Passing  over  his  exordium,  which  is  a 
foolish  attempt  at  wit,  calculated  as  much  to  excite  feelings  of  resistance 
in  the  to-be-punished  i)eople,  as  if  the  stem  master  of  a  school  were  to 
address  the  unfortunate  object  of  his  wrath :  *  I  flogged  you,  you  scoun- 
drel, this  day  week,  and  am  going  to  do  so  again  ! '  and  jumping  at  the 
trembling  urchin,  jerks  ofl"  his  jacket  and  lays  on  ;  leaving  out,  therefore, 
out  of  respect  to  Maga's  religious  feeling-^,  any  allusion  to  the  day  of  his 
patron  saint,  I  como  to  consider  the  cause  of  the  article  —  the  primum 
mobile^  the  sting  which  made  him  start.  It  is  no  more  nor  less  than  the 
transplanting  of  Blackwood  to  the  backwoods ;  his  republication  in  the 
Itepublic.  *llinc  illaj  lachrymic  !'  And  the  publishing  house  of  Leonard 
Scutt  and  Company,  of  the  city  of  New-York,  is  the  conductor ;  and  their 
*  American  edition'  is  the  platina-point  which  has  attracted  and  conveyed 
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tlu8  fluid  to  the  demolition  of  our  house.  I  hold,  that  had  L.  S.  and  Com- 
pany never  existed,  or  had  they  never  aspired  wiUi  unholy  ambition  toward 
those  clouds  where  Maga  rolled  in  majesty,  never  had  his  bolt  been  drawn 
down  to  shiver  and  shatter  us.  But  spare  us !  oh,  spare  us,  dread  Black- 
wood !  Why  punish  a  nation  when  one  or  two,  or  three,  at  most,  are 
criminal  I  We,  we  have  not  offended.  *Not  offended !  not  offended !  I 
Have  ye  not  purchased,  paid  for,  and  perused  my  book,  after  it  had  been 
printed  by  these  furacious  publishers  ?  Perish,  then  !  Perish  also  with 
the  pilferers.  These  Prometheuses  stole  my  celestial  fire ;  with  it  they 
have  made  men  of  you !     Restore  it,  or  I  quench  you  ! ' 

Driven  thus  then  to  this  extremity,  naturally  we  search  for  something 
wherewith  to  defend  ourselves  ;  and  with  these  wea}X)ns  we  encounter 
Blackwood.  Who  made  you  a  judge  over  Israel  ?  By  what  right  do  you 
make  a  copy-right  ?  You  say  truly,  ^  In  the  absence  of  a  copy-right ; '  and  I 
regret  as  much  as  you  can  this  want  of  an  international  copy-right ;  but 
you  are  not  to  consider  that  from  this  you,  Blackwood,  are  solely  the  suf- 
ferer 1  You  have  clearly  as  good  a  right  to  my  lucubrations  as  I  have 
to  yours ;  you  may  take  the  very  article  I  now  pen,  nay,  the  entire  work 
in  which  it  appears,  and  republish  it  if  you  choose,  and  what  redress 
have  I  ?  Your  indignant  *  Pshaw ! '  (which,  I  suppose,  implies  that  such 
a  course  could  not  benefit  the  great  Maga,)  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  proposition  is  proved  that  the  ^  reciprocity '  is  not  altogether 
upon  one  side.  Some  magician  —  some  Wizard  of  the  West —  may  yet 
evolve  from  the  smoke  of  the  Virginian  weed,  whom  Maga  himself  may 
be  proud  to  quote.  The  question  of  ^  Who  reads  an  American  book  ? ' 
has  some  time  been  solved. 

Having  thus  shown  conclusively,  we  think,  malice  on  the  part  of  the 
magnanimous  Maga,  and  that  the  £-denboro*  Blackwood  is  as  prompt  to 
j>ecuniosity  as  the  most  acquisitive  of  the  '  &tar-nal  Yankee  nation,'  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  when  '  his  dander  is  riz,'  (which  is  evidently  the 
case  in  the  article  before  us,  in  spite  of  the  manner  in  which  he  appears 
complacently  to  smooth  the  risible  muscles  with  his  sinister  finger  and 
thumb,)  that  after  calling  Jonathan  a  Hhief,'  other  epithets  naturally 
follow ;  and  as  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  acting  as  the  fellow  did 
at  New-Orleans,  when  another  expressed  a  similar  opinion  —  knocked  him 
down,  and  then  informed  the  prostrate  individual  that  although  his  prop- 
osition might  have  truth  for  its  basis,  yet  he  considered  it  impertinent 
when  coming  from  such  a  specimen  of  humanity  —  I  say,  as  we  could 
not,  nor  would,  nor  should  we  have  occasion  to  follow  this  'Orleans  fash- 
ion ;  yet,  as  Maga  received  no  contradiction,  it  was  *  accordin'  to  human 
natur* '  for  him  ^  to  give  us  goss,'  while  his  hand  was  in  and  his  blood 
warm,  and  to  *  pile  up  the  agony '  until  a  peep  at  the  pert,  pretty  little  fitces 
under  the  loves  of  bonnets  on  Broadway  brought  him  back  to  himself 
and  his  humanities,  causing  him  to  recollect  them  and  old  Horace :  *  Ho- 
mo sum,'  etc.,  etc. ;  and  by  a  just  conclusion  to  remember  that  these  fair 
Jonathanas  had  also  brothers,  and  lovers,  and  cousins,  whom  he  could 
not  hate  for  their  own  dear  sakes !  And  then  to  see  how  quickly  he  lets 
poor  pounded  Jonathan  up  I  We  can  almost  fancy  him  proffering  that 
oloody  right  hand,  so  lately  clenched  and  projected,  '  a  la  Crib,'  in  that 
affectionate  and  pathetic  farewell ;  so  like  Othello's,  that  we  had  expected. 
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ere  the  valediction  closed,  to  bear  BoiDCthing  about  the  *  big  wars  that 
make  ambition  virtue,'  and  to  have  had  for  a  finale  the  consoling  infor- 
mation : 

*OTnKLLo*a  occupation  'a  gone.' 

B\it  we  have  yet  a  few  of  Maga's  charges  to  dispose  of,  and  must  not 
let  his  compliment  to  our  fair  countrywomen  divert  us  from  the  cause 
of  our  client  Wc  think  malice  prepense  has  been  proven  in  his  first 
charge,  and  will  now  proceed  with  the  others  seriatim.  Have  nothing  to 
urge  against  his  assertion  of  *  overwhelming  moral  courage  in  the  ISew- 
Englandirs,'  and  too  little  sympathy  with  their  ditferent  societies  to  sus- 
tain ihem  ;  but  if  he  supposes,  as  he  states,  that  they  (these  easternmost 
Yankees)  are  '  deficient  in  animal  spirits,'  he  has  only  to  drop  in  upon  the 
Boston  boys  on  the  P'ourth  of  July,  or  any  other  festive  occasion,  to  be 
convinced  of  his  error.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  present  state  of 
the  i)uLse  of  the  down-easters ;  but  there  was  a  time  when  their  *  moral 
souls  thrilled  with '  any  thing  but  *  imaginings  of  j)eace,'  and  that  was  on 
or  about  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1776,  when,  even  Maga  himself  must 
acknowledge,  they  did  show  some  signs  of  animation  on  Bunker's  Hill, 
equal  to  those  displayed  in  one  of  the '  volcanoes  of  war,'  New-Orleans,  on 
the  eighth  of  January,  1815.  liespecting  the  cachinnations  of  the  Ameri- 
cans—  the  next  charge  —  I  believe  we  are  as  much  given  to  laughter  aa 
surly  John  Bull,  and  laugh  i\&  much  at  each  other  as  at  him. 

The  *  unfortunate  trick  of  insolvency '  is  the  cast  of  a  stone  from  dwell- 
ers in  vitreous  mansions,  and  as  John  Bull's  countrymen  are  heanly  taxed 
on  lights,  shall  not  send  back  the  missile  to  disturb  their  livers.  That 
*  preternatural  abhorrence  of  negroes,'  which,  with  the  *  trick  of  insolvency,* 
(so  runs  the  line,)  is  our  *  besetting  sin,'  we  inherited  from  our  fore&thers 
who  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  landing  of  the  blacks  ujwn  the 
banks  of  James  river,  but  who  were  overruled  and  forced  to  receive 
them  upon  their  colonial  shores,  by  the  then  superior  British  government; 
and  now,  forsooth,  because  a  portion  of  the  States  will  not  set  the  descend- 
ants of  these  negroes  thus  toisted  upon  them  adrift,  to  beg  or  stanre, 
to  fill  their  prisons  and  workhouses,  and  thus  distract  the  odium  of  the 
miscarriage  of  emancipation  in  their  own  West  Indian  Islands,  every 
Saxon  scribbler  must  have  his  fling  of  ink  against  the  walls  of  the  *  Domes- 
tic Institution.'  I  emphatically  deny  that  there  is  in  the  United  States 
a  general  abhorrence  of  the  negro.  Those  who  own  them  —  ay,  owk, 
and  protect  them  too,  and  care  tor  them,  and  feed  and  nurse  tliem  —  are 
more  consistent  negrophilists  than  the  insane  packs  of  fanatical  fools, 
belong  they  to  England  or  America,  who  would  steal  them  in  tlio  name 
of  Freedom,  and  then  deserting  the  poor  tools,  leave  them  to  starvation, 
while  from  their  hypocritical  throats  goes  forth  the  loud  hosanna  for 
shjickles  loosened,  and  the  slave  set  free  ! 

Maga's  next  charge  is  somewhat  irreverent  if  not  irrelevant  He 
says,  and  without  quotation-marks  too,  *  that  whenever  two  or  three  of 
them  (Yankees  of  course)  are  gathered  together,  shades  of  Democritus  I 
conmiend  us  to  a  seven-fold  pocket-handkerchief.'  0  tempera  !  0  mores  f 
what  company  the  venerable  sage  must  have  kept,  for  verily  he  speaketh 
of  that  which  he  hath  seen-  and  —  smelt !  (We  write  the  wonl  reluc- 
tantly.)   The  only  way  in  which  we  can  account  for  the  use  of  siieh  an 
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extensive  mouchoir  is  an  attendance  on  a  negro  camp-meeting  in  a  seeth- 
ing July  day.  Again  :  *  At  public  meetings  tliey  spout  and  swell/  etc.,  etc. 
He  admits  that  John  Bull  docs  the  same,  and  iinds  himself  an  ass  I 
'  Tliat  Star- Spangled  Banner,'  though  but  a  *  piece  of  striped  bunting,' 
is  yet  as  good  a  thing  to  boast  about  as  the  *  Meteor  Flag  of  England,' 
and  has  braved  the  *  battle  and  the  breeze '  as  well,  if  not  so  long.  Laugh  I 
laugh,  my  merry  Msiga  I  there  be  some  of  thy  jolly  countrymen  have 
changed  their  tone  where  that  Flag  has  waved.  But  Jonathan  has  fore- 
stalled me  here,  and  I  fain  would  *  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.'  That  the 
doings  at  Washington  please  not  Maga,  we  regret ;  yet,  somehow,  even 
there  wo  manage  to  get  along,  *  after  a  fashion,'  though  but  a  homely 
fashion  of  our  own.  Thare  is,  it  is  true,  at  times,  some  contention  about 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  oil  to  keep  the  wheels  of  the  machine  from 
friction,  and  at  intervals  a  scrambling  to  j^ossoss  the  can.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  continually  lubricated,  and  the  thundering  locomotive  '  Model 
Republic '  still  conquers  space,  faithful  to  its  invincible  motto  of 

And  so  it  will,  honest  and  free-spoken  John  Bull,  in  spite  of  all  the 
rails  that  you  may  throw  across  its  track.  It  may  not  bo  as  neat  and 
compact,  as  neatly  polished  and  as  newly  furbished,  as  that  wonderful 
machine  of  thine  own,  John  Bull.  It  has  hard  and  heavy  work  to  do  ; 
steep  grades  and  a  new  road  to  travel ;  and  is  consequently  a  rougher 
fiibric.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  *'  model'  macuine,  and  hard  to  beat.  With 
this  little  bit  of  Yankee  boasting,  I  submit  the  case  to  an  inteUigent  and 
impartial  jury  — The  Woild. 


ANAOREONTIO. 


BT    JtIL    szozsoir,    OV   LOXSOlt. 


Dost  ask  me  who  rests  here  t 
Tbe  Spirit  will  answer,  *  One 
Who  charmed  away  life  without  sorrow  or  fear, 
With  his  lute  and  the  love  of  his  mistress  dear, 
In  this  £EUiy  Isle  of  the  Sunl 

'  Like  a  summer  his  life  passed  by, 
Unmarked  by  a  shade  of  gloom, 
i^nd  his  joy  was  to  sing, '  If  to-morrow  we  die, 
Let  us  waste  not  to-dav  with  a  tear  or  siffh, 

While  the  myrtle  and  vine  are  in  bloom.' 

'  To  him  every  hour  had  its  cfaaims^ 

From  morning^  to  twilight  gray ; 

He  laughed  at  the  tempest  and  battle's  alarms, 

And  he  breathed  at  last,  in  his  mistress's  arms^ 

His  soul  with  a  amile  away.' 
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HOMELESS. 


HovELxass  tlwie  sat  i."t»  minter'*  xiteht, 

A  Jf.th^r  arul  h<r  ChilvL 
Pale  a&i  O'Id.  OQ  a  nurble  $toi^ 

Tb(Ms;h  the  vind  Uov  ;jliTilI  and  vSd : 
Hom«;Ioe«  xhaX  nidit. 

Tboui:!!  th«  triod  bWw  shrill  aikl  wiki. 


C!o*v'v  ?be  cLut|>?U  Ihpr  cluld  to  bor  breast ; 

Aikl  L^r  tlun-wi>ni  #hair!  «o  o!tl 
She  titter  VTapp«\l  aniuikl  bor  babe. 

To  shelter  it  mHii  the  coUl : 

Cb»p««l  to  her  breast. 

To  shelter  it  from  the  cold. 


The  90CIW  tras  fallim;  thick  and  fiut. 
Covering  up  all  the  cn^Miod. 

"While  »he  «hiveriDfr.  weeping,  «at 
WQdly  gazing  around. 

The  sni»w  fell  fiut. 
Covering  up  all  the  ground. 


And  long-ibrgotten  scenes  came  back, 
As  she  sat  on  that  step  that  night : 

The  very  tone^  of  her  childhotHf  s  friend!', 
Each  loved  remembered  sight 

They  all  came  back. 
Each  loved  remembered  sight. 


The  dear  old  cottiige,  with  its  porch 
By  the  woodbine  overgrown ; 

Amf  the  cherrr-tree  that  used  to  stand 
So  near,  the  flowers  were  blown 

Into  the  porch. 
The  snow-white  flowers  were  blown. 


And  the  gnarled,  twisted  apple-tree, 
6eni>ath  whose  bou^w  she  had  swung. 

When  a  little  girl,  in  merry  play. 
Ere  Time  had  ita  shadows  flung : 
Beneath  that  tree. 
Ere  Time  had  its  shadows  flung. 


Tlie  gentle,  babbling,  triddinff  rill. 

That  ran  all  through  the  glen. 
And  the  beautiftil  wSlow  that  drooped  besid^i 

How  dearly  she  saw  it  then. 

That  tripling  rill, 

How  dearly  die  sair  it  then  I 
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Wlule  the  robin's  mslodious  tone 

Seemed  to  Bound  and  recall  the  past. 
She  sat  on  that  cold  door  step, 

And  forgot  Uiat  the  snow  tell  fast 
She  heard  that  tone, 

And  fagot  that  the  snow  fell  fast 

The  wind  whistled  shrillj  and  keen ; 

There  froze  on  her  cheek  the  tears ; 
And  still  she  sat  and  heeded  them  not ; 

Her  thoughts  were  with  by-gone  years. 
The  wind  blew  keen. 

But  her  thoughts  were  with  by-gone  years. 

And  chfldhood's  gladsome  laughter  rung ; 

Her  brothers  were  at  their  play, 
And  she  was  joining  their  frohc  rare— 

She  thought 't  was  a  summer's  day. 
That  laughter  rung — 

She  thought  *t  was  a  summer  s  day. 

Oh  t  her  mother  again  she  saw, 

And  her  gentle  sister  Ann. 
On  the  garden  walks,  as  in  days  of  yore, 

She  Uithely,  bounding  ran. 

Her  mother  she  saw, 

And  Uithely,  bounding  ran. 

She  heard  her  father's  manly  voice. 

And  felt  his  loving  kiss ; 
And  he  parted  her  sunny  curls, 

As  in  long-goDe  days  of  bliss. 

She  heard  his  voice, 

As  in  long-gone  days  of  bliss. 

The  old  watch-doff,  he  placed  his  paws 

Upon  her  shoiuders  white, 
And  joyfully  barked  as  he  used  to  do, 

To  show  her  his  delieht 

She  felt  those  paws, 

Upon  her  shoulders  white. 

The  cheerful  crow  of  chanticleer, 

And  the  noisy,  cackling  hen, 
She  heard  amid  that  long  sweet  dream, 

Though  fiur  bmvt  9mt  tibon  then : 

Ae  crow  of  cfaanticleeri 

Thoiigh  far  away  from  it  thea 

Hie  neighing  of  her  pony  too ; 

T^  hum  of  the  honey-bee ; 
She  SAW  the  sweet  carnation  that  Uoomed 

Beside  the  white  rose-tree : 

The  violets  bine, 

Beneath  the  white  rose-tree. 
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The  WEviog  of  the  silken  oorn 

She  saw,  and  marked  its  height 
The  oriole's  rich  mekdj  of  song 

She  heard  again  on  that  winter's  night. 
The  oriole's  song 

She  heard  again  on  thai  winter's  night 

Still  the  blinding  snow  fell  thick  and  fiist^ 

Wrapping  them  in  chilling  white ; 
And  feeblj  and  fitintlj  nxMmed  her  babe, 

As  bomeleiw  they  were  that  ni^t 
The  BDow  fell  fart, 

And  bomeleas  thej  were  that  ni^^ 

And  there  stole  upon  her  memory  thonghts 

Of  her  happy  wedding^biy ; 
And  of  him  for  whom  she  had  left 

Hie  homestead  old  and  gray. 

And  then  came  thoogfats 

Of  him  for  whom  she  had  gone  awmy. 

Alas !  but  those  were  darker  dreams, 

Of  the  agony  she  had  borne ; 
And  how  he  fell,  who  promised  to  protect 

Her  from  the  rude  world's  sooro : 

Tlioeo  darker  dreams, 

As  she  sat  there  all  forlorn. 

Her  moaning  babe  was  claimed  by  Dkath; 

Its  little  life  was  gone ; 
And  she  sat  on  that  ocdd  door^step 

Dying,  and  all  alone : 

Claimed  by  Death; 

Dying,  and  all  alone  I 

And  the  snow  was  her  winding-sheet; 

Her  eye-lids  did  gently  close ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  her  long  sweet  dream, 

She  slowly,  but  surely  finne. 

The  snow  her  winding^heet^ 

She  slowly,  but  surely,  frose. 

The  morning  came  with  bright  sun-li^it, 

But  she  sat  there  stiff  and  cold. 
With  a  loving  smile  on  her  parted  Kps, 

While  the  tears  of  strong  men  rolled: 
In  the  bright  sun-light; 

And  the  tears  of  strong  men  rollM. 

Though  that  smile  told  of  happy  dreams^ 

It  was  a  mournful,  piteous  fisnt ; 
And  sad  that  she  sat  on  that  oud  door-atep^ 

Homeless,  that  winter's  night 

But  she  sat  tbere^ 

Homeless  that  winter's  night 
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GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE  IN  FLORIDA 

DURING   THE    SEMIITOI.E    WAR. 


Tn«     AWOXkWT     CITT. 


It  was  a  charming  morning,  and  Merton  felt  refreshed  and  invigorated, 
as  ho  came  suddenly  from  the  thick  scrub  to  il»o  clear  hard  beach  of  the 
St  Sebastian.  And  now  he  was  within  the  limiu  of  the  most  ancient 
city  of  the  United  States.  To  say  he  w.-is  disappointed  would  hardlv 
express  his  feelings.  It  is  true,  the  city  is  very  small;  as  the  Georp'a 
servant  said  to  his  master,  *  T  is  but  a  big  plantation,  Sir ! '  and  yet  within 
that  little  space,  how  much  there  is  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  excite 
curiosity. 

The  city  proper  is  built  on  a  point  of  land,  three  quarters  surrounded 
by  water,  and  covers  the  area  of  perhaps  a  square  mile.  An  attempt 
was  lately  made  to  build  a  town  on  the  waste  laud  without  the  walls ;  but 
the  speculation  failed,  and  few  of  the  buildings  remain,  although  many  a 
rafter  and  tottering  chimney  attests  the  location  of  this  ephemeral  city. 
It  is  said  St  Augustine  is  laid  out  after  the  plan  of  old  Spanish  towns, 
narrow  streets  being  thought  cooler ;  but  a  more  substantial  reason  may 
have  influenced  the,se  adventurers.  They  had  located  in  a  wild,  unsettled 
country,  surrounded  by  wild  beasts  and  wilder  human  beings.  The  plan 
they  adopted  was  necessary,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  from  these,  as 
well  as  from  the  demi-savage  remainder  of  their  own  people,  from  whom 
they  liad  but  recently  escaped.    Their  first  attempt  at  colonization  was 

made  farther  south,  and  there  old  T 1  still  retained  the  greater  number 

in  bondage.  From  him  they  dreaded  an  invasion,  more  than  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  Seminoles,  who  then  roamed  unmolested  through  all  the 
wide  territory.  It  was  therefore  imperative  on  them  to  build  compactly ; 
there  was  safety  in  it,  when  no  high  wall  protected,  or  ample  fort  defended, 
as  in  after  days. 

But  to  the  city  as  it  is.  Its  day  of  pomp  and  pride  and  power  is 
gone.  Even  that  wall  surrounding  the  land  side,  four  feet  thick  and 
twelve  feet  higli,  is  entirely  destroyed ;  not  a  vestige  remaining,  save  the 
old  gateway  and  sentry-boxes :  all  else  has  been  used,  but  the  masonry  of 
this  defies  demolition.  The  principal  road  winds  round  the  shore,  and 
enters  at  this  old  gate,  thus  giving  a  stranger  au  impression  of  antiquity, 
and  raising  expectations  of  ruined  temples  and  fallen  columns  worthy  its 
ancient  name  and  history ;  but  only  some  winding  stairway  still  preserved, 
or  part  of  some  battered  wall  remains,  to  tell  us  of  centuries  past,  or  call 
forth  our  admiration  of  works  so  substantial  that  ages  could  not  utterly 
destroy  them.  It  is  true,  many  of  the  new  tenements  of  the  imported 
citizens  are  raised  on  buildings  whose  basement-walls  have  defied  the 
gnawing  tooth  of  Time  two  hundred  years ;  and  bid  fair  yet  to  stand, 
when  their  flashy  top-knots,  hke  a  fashionable  lady's  hat,  shall  be  out- 
worn and  thrown  aside  1 
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But  all  turn  with  interest  to  old  Fort  Marion,  which  King  Ferdinand 
supposed,  from  its  cost,  must  have  been  built  of  doubloon**,  and  could 
nt^er  decay '  Alas !  tlie  moat  is  dry  ;  tlie  draw-bridge  supplied  by  a 
)>lank  ;  the  watch-towers  battered  and  broken;  and  the  rampart**,  at  this 
tinU',  ornamented  with  pino  cabins,  and  used  as  government  stables. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  puqioses  to  which  it  h.is  not  l>een  jiut^  save  that  for 
which  it  was  erected.  Its  last  ostensible  use  is  that  of  a  state-prison. 
The  old  convent  of  St.  Francis  lias  been  purchased  and  converted  into 
barracks. 

1:5 ut  to  none  of  these  beacons  of  time  did  Merton  turn  with  more 
earnest  in<[uiry  than  to  that  ruined  gateway.  There  have  those  pillars 
stood,  from  the  day  when  first  the  j>ride  of  Spain's  chivalry  graced  the 
port'd ;  when  all  the  city  was  paved  as  a  court,  no  carriage  being  allowed 
to  piu^s  within,  lest  it  should  mar  its  lyeauty ;  when  its  liousrs  were  the 
dwellings  of  knights  and  courtiers;  when  orange-groves,  in  fullest  foliage 
throughout  the  year,  aflbrded  a  i)erfect  shade  througli  overy  street,  and 
liki-ned  the  city  to  a  garden ;  when  wealth,  and  mirth,  and  song,  and 
wine  were  for  the  lordly  few,  and  a  watchman  stoo^i  within  that  gat«»,  and 
lx>wed  as  these  passed  by.  Yet  was  it  not  as  tlw  sepulclire  of  the  Phari- 
sees ?  Al>ove,  all  wa.s  bright  and  fair  to  lo*.-*  "pon ;  but  beneath  wore 
dark,  damp,  lonely  cells,  ready  to  immure  tlo  unsuspecting,  and  stifle  the 
cries  of  many  a  victim  of  desj)otism  and  ^"^'l  suspicion.  And  who  shall 
say  how  many  the  Inquisitorial  Court  seit  through  that  gateway,  never  to 
return  ?  All  these  the  watchman  ^av,  and  witnessed  the  retribution, 
when  Spain's  proud  banner  yielded  to  l^ritain's  flag.  And  again  the 
troops  of  England  passed  that  u«y,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  of  Libc-rty 
were  hoisted  to  the  breeze  I  "^V^*?!!  might  the  watchman  then  retire,  and 
tlie  ancient  wall  be  removed,'  "o  longer  needed  to  aid  the  tyrant's  power, 
or  shield  the  iniquities  of  «ip  Inquisition. 

The  ]>rincii)al  street  p*««  from  this  old  gate,  directly  through  the  city, 
to  the  flats  ui>on  the  fv?a-shore.  There  are  three  running  parallel  to  the 
bay.  Water-street  l^*i"g  protected  from  overflow  by  a  beautiful  wall 
recently  re-built,  nnd  aflbrding  a  pleasant  and  fashionable  promenade. 
Short  alleys  intersect  these.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  very  pretty 
little  plaza,  omainented  with  tre(«,  and  a  small  monument.  On  one  side 
of  this  is  the  market,  fronting  to  the  water;  opposite,  a  large,  square 
building,  with  wings  and  ])iazza<},  once  the  governor's  palace,  but  altered 
to  a  court-house.  On  the  corresponding  sides  are  the  old  cathedral,  prob- 
ably the  oldest  in  the  Union,  and  an  Episcopal  church  of  recent  date. 
Most  of  tlie  buildings  are  of  tabby,  a  kind  of  stone  formed  of  the  con- 
cretion of  shells,  of  which  there  is  a  quarr}'  on  the  island  of  Anastasia, 
oj>ix>site  the  town.  The  old  Spanish  houses  were  all  built  of  this,  and  in 
peculiar  style,  each  having  a  court,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  topped 
with  oyster-shells,  at  the  gate  of  which  visitors  were  expected  to  knock. 
Indeed,  there  is  nothing  more  picturesque  than  these  old  dwellings.  As 
you  approach,  no  pleasing  ext<.Tior  presents,  but  a  gloomy,  moss-grown 
wall ;  and  heavy  doors  and  shutters,  clasped  with  iron  bars,  rather  forbid 
intrusion.  A  stranger  might  hesitate  to  lift  the  knocker.  When  the 
ready  porter  throws  open  the  ponderous  gate,  the  bright  sun  shining 
through  the  neatly-tiled  walk,  the  pretty  garden  with  its  flowers  and  fruits, 
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all  smile  a  welcome.  But  these  scenes  are  passing  away ;  emigrants  from 
other  lands,  with  their  Americanisms  and  modem  improvements,  are 
building  their  stiff  and  stately  edifices  and  ultra  additions ;  looking  as  out 
of  place  as  a  dandy  of  to-day  among  the  veterans  of  *  seventy-six/ 

Neither  was  the  antiquity  of  the  cathedral — that  lonely  sentinel  of 
other  days,  and  pointing  as  it  emphatically  did  to  the  period  of  the  city's 
birth  —  at  all  respected.  It  is  wonderful  with  what  seeming  eagerness 
men  will  set  to  work  to  obliterate  the  symbols  of  time.  £ven  this  old 
church,  which  had  stood  for  centuries  unaltered,  and  which  was  an  object 
of  intense  interest  to  every  stranger,  and  should  have  been  one  of  pride 
to  every  denizen,  could  not  remain  unscathed.  Its  very  age  should  have 
spared  it  from  im])rovement^  and  hallowed,  as  it  gave  it  beauty.  But  no ; 
terrace  must  yield  to  puncheon-flooring,  and  oak  benches  to  pine  pen**. 
This  is  a  superficial  age,  and  here,  as  ekewhere,  the  substantial  must  give 
place  to  the  flinwy ! 

Mcrton  had  followed  the  main  street  through  the  city,  passed  the  plaza 
and  all  the  most  important  buildings,  nor  drew  his  rein  until  he  halted  in 
front  of  old  St  Francia  barracks,  whither  he  had  first  proceeded  in  order 
to  make  his  report  in  person. 

The  old  convent  of  St  Iiiancis,  now  the  United  States'  barracks,  was  a 
large  old  building  of  tabby,  vith  moss-grown  walls  aud  gloomy  aspect 
It  was  originally  square,  with  fie  exception  of  two  projecting  wings  in 
front,  and  the  never-failing  balcoh\e8  and  piazzas ;  but  it  has  since  been 
mutilated,  like  all  the  rest,  to  suit  iu  new  purpose,  and  numerous  and 
various  are  the  additions  and  improvements  whicli  have  been  added 
thereto.  It  fronts  the  water,  and  all  tKe  officers'  quarters,  being  on  the 
second  story,  are  exceedingly  cheerful  and  atiractive.  The  parade-ground, 
however,  was  now  in  the  rear,  and  very  limriod,  being  only  the  interior 
court  formed  by  the  three  sides  of  the  building.  But  since  the  war,  the 
lamented  Worth  has  induced  Government  to  purci-ase  a  large  lot  in  front, 
between  it  and  the  water.  This  has  been  filled  up  uid  turfed  ;  and  here 
the  proud  banner  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floats  or.  the  breeze  from  a 
noble  flag-staff,  and  forms  an  attractive  feature  to  any  -vho  approach  the 
harbor.  Indeed,  this  is  the  finest  view  to  bo  had  of  St  Augustine.  As 
#een  from  the  bay,  the  little  city  stretches  along  to  quKe  a  respectable 
size,  while  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  buildings  renders  it  picturesque 
and  interesting. 

Merton  gazed  for  a  moment  upon  the  swampy  ground  or  flats  alluded 
to,  little  thinking  that  here  his  comrades  were  to  be  drilled  and  tutored 
for  those  deeds  of  matchless  valor  they  have  since  accomplished  in  other 
lands,  and  in  a  warfare  where  military-  skill  could  prove  its  Worth.  But 
every  thing  looked  cold  and  cheerless  in  the  dawning  day ;  and  he  threw 
his  reins  to  a  soldier  who  came  forth  from  the  basement,  jumped  from  his 
horse,  and  ascended  the  broad  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  gallery,  where 
paced  an  orderly  in  front  of  the  commanding  officer's  quarters.  The 
reveill6  having  sounded,  he  was  soon  admitted,  and  his  report  made. 
The  precision  and  promptness  with  which  all  such  matters  are  attended  to 
is  not  only  proverbial,  but  the  beauty  of  true  military  life.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  here  was  no  loitering,  no  demurring  of  lazy  or  indifferent  disposi- 
tions ;  but  as  soon  as  the  fects  of  the  recent  attack  of  Indians  were  made 
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known,  a  detachment  was  ordered  out ;  and  ero  the  sleeping  denizens 
were  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  near,  a  company  of  dragoons  were 
en  route  to  their  assistance. 

Having  relieved  himself  of  this  duty  by  its  speedy  fulfilment,  Merton 
turned  back  to  seek  some  lodgings  where  he  could  find  repose;  for, 
although  every  inch  a  soldier,  his  limbs  were  now  wear}-,  and  liis  spirits 
flagged.  As  ho  knew  nothing  of  the  topograi)hy  of  tlie  city,  he  loft  tho 
guidanc<i  entirely  to  the  animal  he  rode.  The  old  fellow  pricked  up  his 
ears,  and  with  a  fast  trot  soon  halted  in  front  of  tho  hotel  where  his  for- 
mer owner  was  wont  to  stop,  and  which,  but  for  the  brute's  instinct,  he 
might  have  been  long  in  seeking.  Certainly  he  would  not  have  inquired 
here,  ajijjearances  being  any  thing  but  inviting.  The  street  wa**  hardly 
wider  than  an  ordinary  alley,  and  blocked  up  by  drivers  and  drays, 
darkeys  and  customers  who  thronged  tho  door-ways  of  the  bais,  and 
j)etty  groceries  on  either  side.  This  hotel  was  one  of  tlie  original  Span- 
ish houses,  and  built  of  stone,  but  had  been  added  to  with  biicks,  logs  or 
planks,  as  the  taste  or  means  of  the  jiroprietors  suggested.  It  was  com- 
modious, however,  and  sported  a  cupola  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
the  city  and  bay.  But  better  than  all,  cocks  crowed  and  gobblers  strutted 
a  welcome.  The  gouty  landlord  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  idle  waiters 
grinned  at  the  ])ros])ect  of  *  bits'  to  come.  Even  *  Boots'  looked  jileased 
in  his  psuedo  caj)acity  of  hostler ;  and  with  the  sign  of  his  calling  upon 
his  osnaburg  tire,  cheerfully  led  Dick  to  the  stable,  while  his  master  fol- 
lowed the  boss. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  speak  of  tho  past.  This  smiling  land- 
lord has  made  his  last  reckoning;  and  in  place  of  his  broad  pum])kin-like 
visage,  we  me(?t  the  man  of  met-il,  with  a  dollar  in  each  eye!  In  answer 
to  your  inquiry  for  a  room  and  the  comforts  thereof,  (no  matter  for  your 
woe-begono  appearance;  here,  ju*  els(»where,  the  worse  you  look  the  worse 
you  fare !)  he  rei)lies :  *A  room  I  how  long  is  your  purse !? '  Then  comes 
a  scrutiny  of  the  baggage.  *  Pete,  will  the  trunks  pay  ? '  We  laugh 
at  the  old  governor  of  Siam,  who  refused  admittance  to  our  chargo 
d'afl'aires  until  \w  proved  that  he  had  a  tail,  by  apjx'nding  a  long  string 
of  meaningless  words  to  his  signature ;  but  show  me  the  landlord  who 
ases  not  the  same  ])oliey.  The  longer  tail,  the  more  courtesy.  The  bigger 
title,  the  better  pay.  Merton  was  shown  to  the  public  drawing-room,  but 
scarc«ly  felt  in  trim  to  enter.  There  were  several  ladies,  however,  in 
travelling  dresses,  here  awaiting  the  tedious  preparation  of  their  rooms, 
and  he  concluded  to  take  his  chance  among  them.  By  the  fire,  in  a  large 
fauteuil,  sat  a  fat  old  lady,  with  a  quizzing-glass,  sauif  ceremonic  surveying 
the  company.  Suddenly  her  eye  fell  on  Merton,  who  had  taken  a  seat  on 
a  lounge  oj^posite. 

'  I  jKirceive  you  are  a  stranger,  like  ourselves.  Sir,'  she  ol>served.  *  Pray, 
is  this  your  first  visit  to  this  ancient  city  I  Won't  you  sit  by  the  firt;?  It 
is  not  cold,  but  a  fire  looks  so  home-like.  I  sit  here  sometimes  until  I  'm 
almost  rojisted  I ' 

Ho  smiled,  as  he  recognized  liis  old  compagnonne  de  voyage^  and  imme- 
diately took  a  seat  Ixjside  her,  replying :  *A  fire  looks  vorj'  clieerful  to  me, 
Madam,  I  assure  you,  after  riding  through  the  woods  all  night.' 

*  Indeed  !     AVe  only  arrived  yesterday.    But  what  state  are  you  from! 
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I  would  know  you  for  a  Yankee  in  Lapland !     Wliy,  if  it  ain't  you,  Mr. 

whatVyour-name?     Clary,  do  come  lierc.    This  is  the  gentleman 

who  was  so  pcrlite  to  us  at  the  Bluff.  Tis  so  delightful  to  meet  old 
friends ! ' 

Merton  acknowledged  the  sentiment  by  a  bow,  although  he  scarcely 
felt  entitled  to  the  comi)liment.  Miss  Clara,  however,  who  was  standing 
at  the  window,  turned,  and  cordially  greeted  him ;  while  Mrs,  Scriggins 
continued  to  rattle  on  from  one  subject  to  another,  with  her  wonted 
volubility. 

*Did  you  come  acro^^  the  country  from  Jacksonville,  or  up  the  St. 
John^s  to  Picolata?  I  shall  bo  about  lus  wise  when  you  Ve  told  me.  But, 
for  ray  part,  I  was  so  disaj»pointed  !  I  thought  to  be  in  Paradise  when  I 
reached  Florida;  and  as  to  a  pine  barren,  I  expected  such  sights!  birds 
of  gayest  plumage  among  the  trees,  and  flocks  of  deer  bounding  beneath. 
But  it  was  lonely  as  the  grave  ;  all  the  sound  we  heard  was  tlie  chatter- 
ing of  the  crows ;  and  all  we  saw  was  a  Hock  of  wolves  quarrelling  over 
an  old  dead  cow.' 

*  You  chose  an  unfortunate  route,  Madam,'  replied  Merton.  *  I  came 
across  the  country  from  Jacksonville,  and  I  assure  you,  I  did  see  sights.' 

liut  Mrs.  Scriggins  preferred  talking  to  listening,  and  continued  : 

*  We  did,  indeed  ;  but  it  w;is  not  our  fault,  but  our  misfortune,  as  the 
horse-jockey  said  when  he  sold  a  toothless  horse !  You  saw  the  old  fellow 
in  a  cap  and  surtout — I  mean  the  gentleman  who  came  for  us  in  the 
boat,  at  the  Bluff?  Well,  that  was  the  rich  Squire  Koughenough,  to 
whom  my  daughter  and  I  were  consigned.  Of  course,  we  left  every  thing 
to  him.  What  a  pity  titles  are  not  more  general !  I  do  n't  know  your 
name,  but  I  have  no  trouble  in  speaking  of  or  to  jou ;  the  Lieutenant  is 
such  a  handle.     Mr.  sound:^  so  or'nary.' 

*  My  name  is  Merton,  Madam. 

*  That's  a  very  pretty  name.  Scriggins  is  not  very  beautiful,  but  it's 
very  uncommon.  What  was  I  telling  you ?  Oh  !  I  recollect;  about  our 
journey.  Koughenough  had  ordered  the  carriage  that  day;  but  these 
darkeys  are  so  stupid,  just  like  the  Irish  !  Dick  did  n't  an-ive  until  late  at 
night ;  and  then  some  of  the  tacklin'  needed  repair;  and  then  he  had  a 
long  story  to  tell  al)OUt  a  dreadful  murder,  and  how  he  had  been  expecting 
an  Indian  to  jump  from  behind  every  tree,  until  our  hair  all  stood  on  end. 
His  stories,  together  with  the  pen  where  we  had  to  lodge,  made  it  rather 
exciting.  Clary  thought  it  very  romantic.  But  old  ladies  are  not  aj^t  to 
look  on  things  in  that  light.  Bless  you !  the  sand-flies  and  mosquitoes 
were  so  thick,  I  thought  it  rained ;  and  they  bite  at  both  ends !  As  to  the 
house,  it  was  built  of  logs,  and  not  bigger  than  a  chicken-coop ;  only  here 
and  there  was  a  claj)-board,  so  that  you  could  st*e  the  sky  above,  and  the 
trees  around  you  ;  and  if  you  dropped  any  thing,  the  pigs  and  chickens 
stood  ready  to  drag  it  off,  through  the  cracks  oif  the  floor.  Then  there 
was  but  one  room  and  one  bedstead  for  eight  or  ten  p»'ople !  They  told 
us  they  intended  enlarging  the  premises;  but  if  they  don't  improve  them, 
so  far  a^  I  can  see,  it  will  onlv  be  an  increase  of  difficulties!  Clary  and  I 
were  the  only  ladies,  and  we  were  honored  with  the  old  pine  bunk,  around 
which  they  agreed  to  hang  blankets  to  screen  us ;  but  just  as  I  was  crawling 
upon  the  crazy  old  'stead,  in  only  my  night  rig,  down  it  went ;  the  stnng 
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of  the  screen  snapj^ed,  and  tliere  wo  were,  all  in  dishabille  before  the 
company !  and,  you  know,  tliick  frills  and  no  curls  is  so  unbecoming ! 
Thero,  was  a  larjje  tir(»  blazing  in  the  stick-and-clay  chimney;  and  in  front, 
luckily  with  their  backs  to  us,  sat  half-a-dozon  fishermen,  in  red  flannel 
or  check  shirts,  smoking  and  chewing,  and  telling  stories  of  tlieir  hair- 
breadth esca]>es,  and  wonderful  feats  with  wild-cats,  wolves,  and  alligators. 
Our  catastrophe,  however,  interrupted  the  history  of  the  varmints,  as  they 
term  jill  wild  animals;  and  after  re-settling  our  affairs,  they  gradually 
coasrd  talking,  and  one  after  another  fell  asleep,  alternately  nodding  iii 
their  chaii-s,  or  taking  their  turn  upon  the  pallets  spread  on  the  floor.  It 
wjus  about  midnight  that  1  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  Orpheus^  despite 
the  stings  of  sand-flies,  or  thrusts  of  gallinippers'  fangs,  with  their  ever- 
threatening  buzz  siill  ringing  in  my  ejii-s,  when  I  thought  of  jx)or 
Ilouglienough,  and  peeped  out  to  see  where  they  had  stowed  him.  The 
fire  ha<l  burned  down  to  coals,  save  an  occasional  blaze  flashing  from  the 
back  lofj.  In  this  uncertain  lijjht,  it  was  some  minutes  before  I  could  dis- 
tinguish  ono  ugly  moss-like  chin  from  another,  as  they  lay  stretched  upon 
their  rude  ])alleki,  in  all  the  restlessness  of  tslumber;  all  stamping  and 
kicking  jis  they  got  an  extra  thrust  from  the  thickly-swarming  mosquitoes. 
At  uur  feet,  in.>ide  the  curtiiin,  snored  the  landlord  and  his  sj)ouso  ;  and 
on  either  side  the  fire-place  was  crouched  an  old  salt,  with  his  tarpaulin 
drawn  down  over  his  eye-brows,  and  a  colored  cotton  kerchief  sj) read  over 
his  face.  I  could  n't  make  out  their  hrwidchtth^  but  I  knew  neither  was 
Kuughenough,  from  their  shoes.  However,  I  was  not  kept  long  in  sus- 
p<'nse.  Down  from  the  attic,  a  hole  in  the  wall,  came  a  bed  and  bed- 
clothrs,  and  very  soon  I  saw  the  ol:»ject  (;f  my  search  descending  the  lad- 
der, with  a  pilluw-cjiso  over  his  head,  and  his  coat  over  his  arm  ;  other- 
wise ho  was  dressed. 

'*Mrs.  Seriggins,  are  you  awake?  you  can't  possibly  be  asleej) !'  said 
he.  I  had  withdrawn  my  denuded  head,  and  he  continued :  '  Had  wo 
not  better  make  a  start  ?  'T  is  nearly  day-dawn,  and  not  very  cold. 
AVliat  savs  Clara  ?     Where  is  she  ? ' 

*  *  lloro  am  I,  barely  alive.  V>y  all  means,  let  us  depart.  I  havo  not 
winkod,  and  the  night  seems  int<.Tminable.' 

'1  f«flt  rather  skittith  alxmt  travelling,  but  equally  so  as  to  remaining. 
Our  chat  aroused  the  old  man  and  his  wife,  who  regretted  we  had  not 
be*  11  Ix'tter  accommodated ;  adding,  that  when  the  war  was  over  they 
intMidrd  to  build  a  new  house.  In  vain  we  told  them  we  knew  it  was 
not  their  fault  that  we  had  not  rested  ;  the  old  woman  did  not  at  all  like 
what  we  said,  and  we  felt  that  the  sooner  we  got  out  of  her  quarters  the 
b<;tt»'r.' 

*  You  were  very  unlucky,'  re])lied  Merton,  who  was  greatly  amused  at 
the  old  lady's  recital  of  scenes;  which,  however,  lost  their  z(*st,  when 
aturward  he  was  called  to  partieij^ate  in  them.  In  visiting  a  new  or 
sparsely -settled  country,  we  must  tiike  things  as  we  find  tlu*m.  It  is  not 
only  u^i'less  but  unwist?  to  grumble.  Inhos]»itality  is  not  often  a  fault 
with  the  s<.'ttlei-s.  Th<*v  will  jxrant  vou  all  the  accommodation  in  their 
jjowcr ;  but  you  must  be  sati>fi^'d,  and  make,  no  invidious  remarks,  or 
they  will  be  likely  to  teach  you  that  a  'Cracker'  is  not  to  bo  insulted 
with  impunity. 
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'  I  was  told,'  continued  Merton,  after  turning  his  head  a  moment  to 
compose  his  features, '  that  very  good  accommodations  are  to  be  had  in 
that  neighborhood ;  speaking  comparatively,  of  course.  At  all  events, 
there  will  be  by-and-by,  as  they  talk  of  establishing  a  hospital  near  there.' 

'They  better  first  offer  a  bounty  on  mosquito-bills,'  returned  Mrs. 
Scriggins,  assuming  her  most  refined  tone ;  and  Clara,  to  prevent  any 
fiurther  disclosures,  called  their  attention  to  the  window. 

'  Why,  what  are  you  looking  at,  child  ? '  replied  her  mother,  as  she 
arose,  and  took  Merlon's  arm.  '  I  'm  sure  there 's  nothing  to  be  seen. 
They  told  us  Florida  was  the  land  of  flowers,  but  I've  seen  nothing  but 
stumps  and  old  pine  trees !  Do  tell  me,  is  that  a  magnolia  growing  by 
that  fence  ? ' 

'  No,  Madam,'  said  Merton ;  '  that  is  the  Palma  Ghristi,  a  weed  here, 
but  the  same  from  which  the  castor-oil  is  extracted.  All  the  beauty  of 
Florida,  I  am  told,  departed  with  the  orange-groves.  Indeed,  'tis  said 
those  who  visited  this  place  before  that  dreadful  frost  can  scarcely  recog- 
nize it' 

At  this  moment  a  servant  announced  that  Mr.  Merton's  room  was  in 
readiness,  and  the  little  party,  after  mutually  expressing  their  pleasure  at 
meeting,  cordially  separated.  Merton  did  not  tarry  long  at  his  toilet;  he 
felt  entitled  to  a  little  rest,  and  after  a  partial  ablution  threw  himself  upon 
the  bed. 

Mre.  Scriggins  and  her  daughter  occupied  the  adjoining  room ;  and 
however  he  might  object  to  playing  eaves-dropper,  he  could  scarcely  avoid 
overhearing  their  audible  t6te-a-tete,  they  having  returned  to  their  rooms 
to  dress. 

*  Clary,'  observed  the  elder,  *  I  do  n't  like  the  looks  of  that  'ere  pompous 
puppy ! '  This  refined  opinion  was  given  as  the  door  closed,  and  scarcely 
ere  the  softest  accents  of  |>olite  gratitude  had  died  on  his  ear.  'That 
means  me,  I  suppose,'  thought  he.  'Apparently  these  ladies  are  ad- 
mirers of  Gil  Bias.  At  all  events,  they  remember  his  advice  to  carry  two 
faces  under  one  hat.' 

'  I  hate  to  see  a  body  allers  on  stilts,'  continued  Mrs.  Scriggins,  as  she 
bounced  herself  upon  a  lounge ;  and  hoisting  one  foot  upon  a  vacant  chair, 
she  grabbed  off  her  head-gear,  as  she  styled  her  false  curls,  cap,  etc. 
Then,  plunging  into  the  depths  of  her  ample  }K)cket  for  a  comb  and  pin- 
cushion, she  fastened  the  frizette  to  her  knee,  and  began  diligently  to  ai^ 
range  the  refractory  ringlets. 

'So  do  I,  mother ;  but  I  think  he  is  handsome.  He  has  such  a  fine 
figure  1  almost  as  perfect  as  Lieutenant  Mellowhead.' 

'  For  my  part,  I  think  they  all  look  alike,  child :  stiff  and  genteel,  is  all 
you  can  say  of  the  best' 

'  Why,  I  think  this  one  is  very  graceful.  I  wonder  who  he  is  ?  I  see 
he  belongs  to  the  regular  service,'  replied  Clara,  without  deigning  to 
turn  from  the  mirror,  where  she  had  stationed  herself  on  entering,  habit- 
ually improving  the  first  opportunity.  She  know  she  could  not  remain 
long  in  undisputed  possession. 

'  Why,  these  ossifers,  you  know,  are  never  burdened  in  the  pockets,' 
returned  Mrs.  S.,  as  she  shook  out  the  frizette,  and  complacently  regarded 
it»    'I  know  that  fellow  Mellowhead  is  a  fortin'-hunter,  and  that  he  takes 
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US  for  mill,  milly  —  la,  Clary,  wliat  the  deuce  is  that  nick-name  jou  gave 
old  Roughenough  ?  I  do  despise  these  new-fangled  words !  As  if  one 
language  were  not  enough,  but  we  must  ape  all  the  furriners  we  meet ; 
and  not  half  the  fools  that  pretend  can  double  their  tongues  to  the  new 
lingo,  any  more  than  you  and  I.' 

Mrs.  Scriggins  could  not  see  the  expression  of  her  daughter's  face,  as 
she  muttered : 

^  You  or  I,  indeed  !  Millionaire  is  the  word ;  and  for  my  part,  I  wish 
all  the  world  were  millionaires.  Then  I  should  not  have  to  play  agreeable 
to  that  old  jackanapes.' 

*  Clary,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed !  Where  would  be  the  pain,  if  eveiy 
body  had  plenty?  Why,  gold  would  be  dross,  and  like  Hercules,  or 
some  other  old  antiquated  ass,  we  'd  have  to  knock  up  our  pots  and  kettles ! 
Fags !  kitchen  trumpery  would  be  up  then ! '  And  elated  with  her  own 
wit,  the  protending  invalid  jumped  up  with  the  spirit  of  her  teens,  and 
pushing  her  daughter  from  the  mirror,  she  half  pettishly,  half  playfully 
exclaimed : 

^  Do  move !  I  hate  to  see  a  young  gal  with  so  much  vanity  I  Here, 
take  my  false  teeth,  and  wash  'em  off.' 

Having  said  this,  she  jammed  her  finger  against  the  spring,  and  thus 
relieved  her  jaws  of  a  set  of  head-stones  which  almost  kept  her  lips  ajar! 
The  young  lady  obeyed ;  she  was  not  yet  a  free  agent ;  and  the  abstract- 
ing the  gag  brought  together  the  old  woman's  nose  and  chin,  so  as  to 
give  as  much  sternness  to  her  expression  as  the  grinders  did  good-nature. 
Mrs.  Scriggins,  however,  continued  to  arrange  her  ringlets  and  cap,  filled 
with  love-knots  and  artificials,  with  as  much  complacency  as  if  there  were 
no  tell-tale  before  her  of  the  ravages  of  time !  To  mental  reflection  she 
seemed  equally  blind;  and  after  adjusting  her  dress,  watch,  and  eye- 
glass, there  seemed  no  end  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which  she  con- 
trived to  load  on  jewels,  frills,  and  finery,  until  she  looked  in  person,  as 
she  was  in  character,  a  trifle  a  la  mode  1 

Clara  was  out  of  patience,  and  in  her  it  was  more  excusable,  having 
been  reared,  from  her  childhood,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  selfish- 
ness and  vanity ;  while  her  mirror  also  warned  her  she  could  spare  no 
advantage  to  be  won  by  hair-dresser  or  artiste.  Clara's  hair  was  flaxen, 
but  her  mother's  was  originally  red,  although  she  now  insisted  upon  wear- 
ing dark  locks  in  front,  which,  together  with  the  alterations  of  nature, 
gave  her  a  tri-colored  wig.  Clara's  had  also  a  natural  frizzle,  which  made 
it  difficult  to  smooth,  and  she  wore  it  in  long,  full  curls,  in  opposition  to 
her  mother's  cork-screws.  Beside,  she  had  the  advantage  of  a  stylish 
person,  and  the  wit  to  follow  the  sage  advice  of  dressing  well,  and  hold- 
mg  her  tongue,  at  least  in  company. 

*  Do,  mother,  let  me  peep ! '  she  asked,  after  a  while,  with  mock  hu- 
mility ;  when,  warned  by  that  power  which  waits  on  none,  through  the 
triangle  tones  of  the  old  cathedral,  that  it  was  time  for  morning  calls,  the 
elder  rhountain  of  self-conceit  concluded  to  step  aside  so  far  as  to  let  her 
daughter  get  a  look  at  one  eye  in  the  glass.  And  how  much  longer 
they  might  have  puffed,  powdered,  and  befrizzled,  is  questionable,  but  ton 
the  entrance  of  a  sen'ant  with  a  visiting  card. 

After  turning  it  over,  as  if  to  find  more  than  a  name,  it  was  tossed 
YOL.  zzxvm.  15 
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upon  the  table.  Each  pro\nded  herself  with  a  volume  of  light  reading, 
bought  to  carry ;  took  another  lingering  look  at  themselves ;  and  fairly 
locked  arras  before  they  stirred  from  their  altar. 

Thus  they  descended  to  the  drawing-room,  a  ser\'ant  leading  the  way, 
with  a  most  quizzical  exi)ression.  But,  so  intent  was  Mrs.  Scriggins  on 
acting  her  part,  she  forgot  his  presence,  and  whispered  quite  loud : 

*  Do  n't  forget,  Clary,  that  I'm  an  invalid,  and  you  came  witli  me  for 
company.  By  the  way,  the  rheumatiz  is  a  capital  idee,  because  you  know 
'tis  a  disease  that  only  comes  in  spells,  and  never  kills.' 

*Hush,  mamma,'  replied  the  more  cautious  daughter;  then  added, 
tossing  her  head,  weighty  with  the  cunning  injunction,  *  Do  n't  you  forget 
to  seem  fatigued.' 

'Pshaw,  let  me  alone,  child ;  I'm  the  fox  for  these  hounds.' 

As  the  waiter  threw  open  the  drawing-room  door,  a  stifled  giggle  was 
heard.  Mrs.  Scriggins  smiled  unconsciously ;  but  Clara  glanced  a  look 
in  disapprobation.  Instantly,  however,  resuming  the  studied  look  of  her 
mirror,  they  passed  in.  The  former  sank  with  invalid  grace  into  her 
wonted  arm-chair,  immediately  vacated  by  a  young  sprig  of  fashion,  witli 
bis  hair  parted  in  the  middle  and  coml>ed  down  on  each  side  his  boyish 
fiice,  in  Heu  of  whiskers.  Miss  Clara  bowed  with  dignity,  and  passed  on 
to  the  sofa,  taking  a  seat  beside  young  Mrs.  Conrad,  the  wife  of  an  officer, 
who  was  also  entertaining  her  visitors.  Indeed,  there  was  a  rare  collec- 
tion of  fashion's  minions  that  morning  assembled ;  and  strange  to  add, 
Mrs.  S.  assumed  all  the  honors.  She  had  not  a  doubt  they  had  all  cdled, 
if  not  on  her,  because  she  was  there.  And  with  their  wonted  hospitality, 
most  of  the  ladies  had  called,  after  the  delivery  of  her  letters  ;  and  not  a 
few  now  came  at  the  request  of  him  on  whom  she  had  wisely  calculated 
to  support  her  pretensions  to  aristocracy.  Not  that  he  was  at  all  so,  in 
principle ;  but  his  very  position,  a-^  a  rich  man  and  a  gentleman,  com- 
manded respectability,  and  she  wtis  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  toady  him 
out  of  a  patent  of  nobility  for  herself  and  daughter.  She  was  greatly 
disappointed  at  not  finding  him  in  the  parlor,  but  rightly  supposing  ho 
would  yet  pop  in,  she  determined  to  improve  the  j^resent,  as  well  as  pre- 
pare for  the  future.  Clara,  on  the  contrary,  felt  relieved  at  his  alisence, 
and  her  spirits  rose  in  proportion.  Mrs.  Scriggins  was  all  smiles  and 
compliments.  Siie  fanned  herself,  played  with  her  eye-glass,  and  crimped 
her  handkerchief  into  various  shapes;  while  the  young  sapling  with  the 
side-locks  half  reclined  on  an  ottoman  at  her  feet,  and  displayed  his  per- 
fect boots  to  his  heart's  content  He  was  small  in  stature,  and  dressed  in 
the  *  top  of  the  vogue,'  from  his  straps  to  his  neck-tie.  The  waist  of  his 
blue  coat  was  very  long,  and  no  more  claw-hammer,  but  swallow-tnil. 
As  to  his  pants,  they  were  a  perfect  fit,  and  Mrs.S.  guessed  he  had  springs 
in  his  straps. 

*  An,  who  with  Fitz-Jambs  can  compare, 

With  his  hair  bntithed  iiico  two  little  wings? 
Who  ha8  80  dlstiiiQ^ibhiHl  an  air,  , 

Or  walks  lili.e  lujr  luve  upon  springs? ' 

The  scene  was  a  perfect  tableau  vivant ;  and  in  fact  young  Trotwell 
was  urging  Mrs.  S.  to  take  part  in  one,  as  a  Madonna ;  with  what  success, 
will  *  hereafter  more  fully  appear.' 
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THINGS      I      LOVE. 

I  LOVE  to  linger,  at  docG  of  day, 

On  sonio  lufty  n)ck-bound  Bhore, 
And  s(  0  tlio  (hirk  rolling  billows  at  play, 

And  list  to  their  coiiseleas  ruar. 
Oh !  wluit  'w  your  niisaioD,  yc  retitlcss  waves  t 

Do  ye  come  in  war  or  in  peace  f 
Will  never  your  fury  and  rage  be  quelled. 

Or  your  surges'  boiling  cease  ? 

I  love,  when  Winter  around  him  casts, 

To  sliield  from  the  piercing  cold. 
His  mantle  with  icicles  decked,  more  bright 

Tlian  orient  ])urple  and  gold. 
To  ride  with  the  merry  sleigh  and  bells, 

An<l  the  gayly-prancing  steed, 
With  a  sister  dear  warmly  robed  by  my  side : 

Oh  I  that  were  a  joy  indeed. 

I  love  to  list  to  the  falling  shower. 

When  thunder  rolls  above, 
And  lightning  leaps  Irom  cloud  to  cloud : 

Oh !  this  is  a  scene  I  love ; 
And  when  the  storm-sod*s  voice  is  hushed, 

And  his  rolling  car  is  still. 
To  see  the  flowerets,  pendent  with  pearls. 

Smiling  sweetly  from  valley  and  hilL 

I  love  to  room  in  the  forest-home 

Of  the  wild  binl  soaring  free, 
And  hear  with  a  rapture  of  fond  delight 

His  joyous  minstrelsy  : 
lie  ne'er  has  to  dieck  tne  rising  sigh, 

Jle  feels  no  sorrow  or  fear, 
Nor  ever,  I  ween,  is  his  little  round  eye 

Bedewed  by  a  falling  tear. 

I  love  to  hear,  at  sun-set  hour, 

Fnint  echoing  from  afar, 
OVr  tlie  blue  lake's  smiling  silvery  face, 

The  sound  of  the  sweet  guitar ; 
Its  strains,  so  pleasing  and  yet  so  sad. 

Send  a  tliriu  o'er  the  pensive  soul, 
And  chime  with  the  wat<?r  s  melody, 

And  the  wavelet's  rippling  roll.  ' 

I  love,  when,  wandering,  I  liave  strayed 

Far  from  my  father-hind. 
To  meet  with  the  smile  of  sympathy, 

The  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand ; 
But  let  Fashions  formal  smile  and  bow 

By  me  be  for  ever  forgot, 
Ami  let  them  rest  in  oblivion  now. 

For  surtly  Hove  them  not. 
.arnktrat  CoUegt^  JunCf  1851.  CnABX-ia  Lblaxtd  Tcxtb] 
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LINES 

TO  A  FATHER  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  DAUOHTEB. 

Shall  then  thy  sorrow  never  find  an  end  t 

The  comforts,  few  and  poor, 
A  fiEither^s  memories  of  love  can  lend, 

Shall  they  but  grieve  thee  more  t 

Full  well  I  know  around  her  opening  years 
What  clustering  charms  there  met ; 

And  would  not  seek  to  stay  thy  tide  of  tean 
By  bidding  thee  forget 

But,  in  a  world  where  fairest  things  receive 

Ever  the  rudest  lot, 
A  rose,  she  lived  as  other  roses  live, 

And  in  an  hour  was  not ! 

O  Death  !  of  all  earth*s  tyrants  most  severe  I 

In  vain  to  her  our  pravers ! 
Cruel,  herself  she  stops  her  deafened  car. 

Nor  fEurther  cares. 

The  poor  man,  in  his  hut  roofed  o*er  with  thatch. 

Must  her  dominion  own ; 
And  pakcc-guards  in  vain  forbid  her  snatch 
Hie  monarch  from  his  throne ! 
Pr§9idnut,  Jtfcy  8, 1851.  P- 
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CAYUGA      BRIDGE. 

This  is  a  famous  thoroughfare;  famous  in  the  annals  of  that  art  of 
which  it  is  an  effort;  remarkable  at  its  construction  for  the  boldness 
which  characterized  the  throwing  a  highway  across  a  lake  more  than  a 
mile  in  width  at  the  proposed  transit  Nor  is  it  less  memorable  in  the 
times  of  emigration  to  the  near  west  When  the  enterprising  people  of 
the  east  sought  their  new  home  in  the  Genesee  country,  or  in  the  Ohio, 
they  found  in  this  structure  a  convenient  way  of  escape  from  the  annoy- 
ances and  perils  of  a  ferry. 

The  first  bridge  was  commenced  in  1798,  and  completed  in  1800,  thus 
beginning  the  century  with  a  great  public  improvement  Its  bu'lder  was 
Thomas  Gray.  Its  completion  was  distinguished  by  a  public  festival. 
The  population  was  sparse  and  scattered,  but  even  then  the  people  were 
willing  to  devote  some  of  their  time  in  a  gala  day.  There  was  what  was 
esteemed  a  great  crowd  present,  some  three  or  four  hundred — represen- 
tatives of  the  country  for  a  large  segment;  a  number  not  quite  equal  to 
that  which  has  been  since  conveyed  across  the  railway  bridge  in  a  single 
train  of  cars.  The  eighteenth  of  September,  1800,  witnessed  the  festival 
It  was  radiant  with  the  joy  of  the  people  at  the  formation  of  such  a  link 
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between  the  east  and  west  I  regret  being  compelled  to  record,  that  the 
only  music  which  could  be  procured  was  a  pair  of  fiddles ;  but  these  were 
in  all  their  harmonies  on  that  day. 

Perhaps  the  most  extended  reputation  which  Cayuga  Bridge  has  borne, 
and  by  reason  of  which  it  is  well  known  in  every  part  of  this  Union,  is, 
its  identification  with  the  political  movements  in  this  State.  The  Bridge 
was  for  years  the  great  dividing  line  where  the  strength  of  the  two  lett- 
ing political  parties  of  the  commonwealth  looked  in  each  other's  front, 
and  where  the  victory  was  decided.  The  imagination  of  the  politician 
gave  a  mysterious  interest  to  this  long  and  narrow  structure,  and  it  seemed 
like  a  being  of  life,  speaking  in  tones  of  decisive  energy.  The  majorities 
'  brought  over  Cayuga  Bridge,'  as  was  the  phrase,  gave  the  balance  its  turn, 
and  the  old  bridge  was  the  Warwick  of  our  day — ^the  king-maker  and 
the  crown- breaker.' 

Like  the  other  fabrics  of  old,  it  yields  its  reign  to  modem  art,  and  the 
new  railway  bridge  bears  off  the  thousands,  while  the  traveller  only  at 
intervals  during  the  day  rattles  the  planks  by  his  movement  The  ^Tele- 
graph,' the  '  Pilot,'  the  *  Pioneer,'  the  regular  and  the  extra,  are  all  moul- 
dering away  in  some  obscure  nook  or  comer,  quaint  relics  of  the  era  of 
stagedom.  Coe,  Sherwood,  Faxon,  Thorp,  Sprague,  are  now  associ- 
ated with  the  rails  and  the  electric  messenger,  or  have  passed  into  the 
quiet  of  private  life,  or  through  the  portals  of  the  grave.  Adown  the  hill 
rushes  no  longer  the  four-in-hand — the  spirited  team  exulting  in  the 
prospect  of  the  mile's  trot  over  the  bi-idge,  as  a  relief  from  the  slow  and 
weary  progress  through  roads  in  that  condition  so  well  designated  as 
'broken  up.' 

The  Bridge  has  seen  its  palmiest  days,  but  will  always  be  regarded  with 
interest  as  one  of  the  great  beginnings  of  western  prosperity. 

Our  illustrations  of  the  scenery  and  incidents  of  the  Cayuga  Lake 
appropriately  begin  here.  The  shrill  voice  of  the  steam-pipe  of  the  loco- 
motive and  steam-boat  interchange  a  duet  of  discordant  usefulness ;  theirs 
the  very  language  of  Power.  From  this  place  the  passage  up  the  lake 
commences,  and  the  traveller,  in  the  luxuriant  appointments  of  the  boat 
that  bears  him  over  this  beautiful  water,  may  at  his  pleasure  gaze  at  the 
cultivated  and  glowing  scenery  on  either  side,  or  honor  the  auQior  of  this 
sketch  by  a  perusal  of  the  local  histories  he  has  here  gathered  together. 

During  the  progress  of  the  last  war  with  England,  one  of  the  most 
onerous  and  expensive  duties  of  the  War  Department  was  the  transpoi^ 
tation  of  heavy  artillery  from  Albany  to  the  frontier.  The  canal  existed 
but  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  Clintons  and  Troups  and  FoRMAivft 
and  Watsons  of  that  day;  men  who  thought  for  the  Future,  and  wero 
of  the  necessity  of  tilings  held  in  derision  by  the  Present  Railways  had 
only  written  in  the  coal-mines  of  England  their  first  feeble  lines  upon  the 
earth — an  earth  which  was  so  soon  to  be  bound  together,  compressed^ 
girdled  by  their  might  It  was  a  sad  task  for  the  motive  power  of  thai 
day  to  drag  to  its  destination  one  of  the  '  dogs  of  war.'  The  oontraddi 
liked  it,  for  the  Treasury  acted  on  the  principle  of  the  advertisement  Ibr 
some  beloved  ranaway :  *A  liberal  reward  given,  and  no  questions  asked.* 
The  rate  of  movement  was  very  variable :  sometimes  there  was  a  foresd 
inarch  of  twenty  or  thuty  miles ;  but  often,  I  have  been  assured  by  <mM 
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who  still  survives,  who  was  himself  a  contractor  in  this  business,  the  place 
of  departure  of  the  morning  might  be  seen  from  the  point  reached  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  toilsome  day. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  September,  1813,  the  Cayuga  Bridge 
presented  an  animated  scene.  At  the  eastern  end,  at  the  very  entrance,  a 
young  officer  stood,  mounted  upon  a  large  twenty-four-pounder,  which  had 
jUst  been,  as  the  result  of  the  severe  labors  of  himself  and  a  small  party 
of  soldiers,  drawn  through  the  very  worst  class  of  roads  a  few  miles  in 
safety  to  the  bridge.  The  duty  of  bringing  it  thus  by  manual  labor  had 
devolved  upon  the  soldiers  from  the  defection  of  the  contractor,  who  the 
night  before  had,  in  the  most  unceremonious  and  unmilitary  manner, 
abandoned  alike  the  gun  and  the  enterprise,  and  departed  to  seek  employ- 
ment where  the  soil  was  less  tenacious  of  that  which  essayed  to  pass  over 
it  The  fact  of  this  desertion  of  duty  had  been  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
evening  made  known  to  Harry  Gordon,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Infan- 
tiy,  who,  vrith  a%fevv  of  his  men,  fortunately  happened  to  be  then  at  Har- 
denburgh's  Corners,  the  nucleus  of  the  beauDiful  city  of  Auburn. 

*  Well  done,  my  good  lads ! '  said  the  young  officer,  as  the  hea\y  wheels 
of  the  gun-carriage  rolled  easily  over  the  first  planks  of  the  bridge ;  '  that 
horrible  road  is  got  through  —  dragged  through  —  and  a  mile  and  more 
of  good  travelling  is  before  us  ;  we  will  rest  here  for  the  night.' 

The  necessary  arrangements  for  the  cessation  of  farther  progress  were 
soon  made,  and  the  wearied  guard  lefl  the  gun,  which,  in  the  position  it 
then  occupied,  might  have  seemed  as  if  stationed  there  to  command  that 
greatest  of  highways  to  the  west — the  west,  as  then  understood  and 
appreciated. 

Gordon  did  not  disturb  the  repose  of  his  men,  which,  from  their  fatigue, 
they  soon  sought.  Neglecting  however  no  part  of  his  duty,  he  returned 
to  the  bridge  before  midnight,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  valu- 
able charge  was  in  proper  condition  and  safety.  The  walk  over  the 
bridge  was  then,  as  it  even  yet  is,  one  of  interest  from  the  scenery  which 
IS  presented,  and  attracted  him  as  he  turned  from  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion of  the  gun ;  and  he  in  solitude  piu^ued  and  enjoyed  it. 

It  was  a  bright  star-light  The  spangles  of  the  heavens  glittered  in 
their  reflected  images  on  the  quiet  waters  of  the  lake.  The  shores  were 
obscure  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  forest,  that  as  yet  was  their  chief 
characteristic.  In  the  distance,  the  Point,  now  known  as  that  on  which 
Levanna  is  built,  was  dimly  visible,  meeting  as  it  seemed  to  do  the 
western  shore,  and  locking  up  the  lake  from  farther  progress  southward. 
It  was  an  hour  for  thoughts  of  graver  cast  than  the  mind  allows  in  the 
day's  warm  and  glad  light ;  and  Gordon  yielded  to  the  influences  of  the 
evening.  I  regret  that  I  cannot,  in  consonance  with  fidelity  as  an  historian, 
record  that  in  the  thought  of  this  gallant  and  handsome  young  officer  — 
for  all  this  he  was — the  vision  of  some  fair  girl  was  most  prominent 
Not  even  the  briUiant  star-light,  looking  vrith  its  ten  thousand  eyes  of 
heaven's  glory  into  the  mirror-lake  beneath,  woke  up  the  soldier^s  heart 
to  beauty's  influences.  He  was  not  in  love,  though  he  was  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  imaginative  of  men.  The  very  generality  of  his 
Andes  kept  them  from  concentration.  He  had,  in  truth,  just  at  this 
pmnl  of  m  history,  a  heart  somewhat  divided  between  a  devotion  t» 
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the  honor  and  success  of  liis  country  in  the  struggle  which  she  was 
waging,  and  the  perplexing  contingencies  of  a  fortune  of  pleasing  magni- 
tude, which  depended  on  his  adaptation  of  himself  to  the  fancies  of  an 
eccentric  old  aunt,  and  which  varied  by  his  conduct  and  her  whims  from 
probability  to  possibility,  and  occasionally  seemed,  by  some  curious  vaga- 
ries of  temjier,  only  a  forlorn  hope.  lie  read  the  slai-s,  as  all  men  do, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  as  they  gaze  on  their  outspread  page ;  but  his 
augury  failed  to  read  there  what  in  truth  came  to  pass  —  that  with  the 
bri(lg(^  on  which  he  trod  his  fate  and  fortunes  were  vividly  identified. 
His  dreams  that  night  had  a  shifting  scenery,  and  there  were  star-light, 
and  wild  and  grotesque  combinations  of  amiable  and  cross  old  ladies, 
in  robes  of  gold,  which  suddenly  changed  to  the  hard  and  severe  outline 
of  artillery  j)ulled  along  with  ease  through  the  worst  of  roads,  and 
scarcely  stiiTcd  over  the  smoothest  of  pathways.  But  from  all  this 
chimera  of  dream  land,  the  early  sun-light  turned  the  mind  of  young 
Gordon,  as  he  awoke,  to  the  labors  of  another  day. 

Miss  Mary  Grant  was  very  rich,  and  this  distinguished  point  in  her 
condition  she  knew,  and  knew  its  power.  The  possessor  of  the  treasure 
of  this  world  is  seldom  ignorant  that  it  is  associated  with  the  friendship 
of  a  ver}'  large  circle  of  individuals,  more  or  less  disinterested  in  their 
associations.  Her  soldier-nephew  would  have  been  an  exceeding  favorite 
with  her,  but  for  the  fact  of  his  being  a  soldier.  Disdaining  to  be  hke 
the  rest  of  her  sex,  this  most  unromantic  lady  had  an  unbounded  aversion 
to  *  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war '  in  all  its  varieties,  whether  in  the 
gUtter  of  the  bayonet,  or  the  more  harmless  brilliancy  of  a  dashing  uni- 
form. Her  pacific  tastes  would  have  led  her,  in  these  days,  to  have 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  to  be  present  at  a  Peace  Congress.  In 
1813,  war  only  stimulated  her  to  declaim  on  all  proper  occasions — and 
on  some  that  were  not  quite  so  proper — in  every  variety  of  phrase  against 
the  trade  of  the  soldier,  and  all  its  accompaniments.  The  prospects  for 
our  young  friend  seemed  rather  discouraging,  since  not  even  the  certainty 
that,  by  resigning  his  commbsion,  he  could  ascend  at  once  to  the  very 
highest  point  in  the  lady's  favor,  could  induce  him  to  desert  the  service* 
The  country  —  his  country — was  in  war  for  a  good  cause,  and  all  the  wealth 
of  all  the  Grants  could  not  win  him  to  a  thought  of  forsaking  his  oom- 
mission.  Nevertheless,  he  often  wished  that  some  contingency  would 
arise  which  would  change  the  views  of  his  too  peaceful  relative. 

There  were  few  daily  papers  in  1813.  I  doubt  if  there  was  any  west 
of  the  Hudson.  That  luxury  was  unknown  to  the  young  Lion  of  the 
West ;  and  the  incidents  of  all  that  region  were  without  a  home  chronicler. 
The  mail  moved  majestically  slow ;  and  there  was  the  most  commend- 
able patience  exhibited  by  all  who  waited  for  the  latest  inteUigence.  It 
so  chanced  that  when  the  morning  in  all  its  brightness  exhibited  the 
pleasant  spectacle  of  the  active  and  energetic  soldiery  gathered  around 
the  gun  and  the  bridge  —  young  Gordon  leading  on  the  work  and  ani- 
mating his  men  by  his  kind  intercourse  to  all  their  efforts — a  stage- 
wagon  passed  along.  The  condition  of  the  roads  prevented  the  use  of 
any  other  vehicle  than  one  that  could  in  safety  encounter  the  mud.  Ther 
who  were  in  this  carriage  lingered  wiUingly  on  the  bridge — so  smooft 
and  easy,  in  comparison  with  the  imperfecUy-fonned  highways,    IbflM 
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was  in  the  wagon  one  obsen-ant  traveller  who  took  a  minute  scrutiny  of 
the  scene,  and  was  the  author  of  a  charming  account  of  the  interesting 
spectacle  of  the  transit  of  the  gun  over  the  Cayuga,  which  appeared  a  few 
days  afterward  in  the  Albany  Gazette^  wliose  editor,  the  gentlemanly 
and  Franklin-like  Charles  R.  Webster,  gladly  gave  place  to  the  narra- 
tive as  one  of  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  campaign. 

Young  Gordon  was  prominently  mentioned  in  the  recital.  His  anima- 
tion, his  energy,  the  promptitude  with  which  his  orders  were  given 
and  obeyed,  were  all  the  subjects  of  the  writer's  graphic  description ;  and 
the  letter  in  which  all  these  proceedings  were  given,  was  viewed  by  the 
patrons  of  the  Gazette  as  a  pleasing  information.  It  was  gratifying  to 
know  that  our  young  officers  were  thus  sedulous  in  the  discharge  of  every 
duty,  and  the  bright-eyed  girls  talked  much  in  their  confidences  about 
Lieutenant  Gordon. 

A  very  pleasant  and  comfortable  home  had  Miss  Mary  Grant,  and  it 
was  shared  by  a  gentle  girl,  Emily  Dunbar.  She  lived  with  the  old  lady, 
without  ever  a  selfish  nope  for  future  share  in  her  golden  stores.  The 
conversation  between  them  often  recurred  to  the  absent  soldier,  and  Emily 
seemed  less  wearied  in  listening  to  incidents  connected  with  him  and  his 
fortunes  than  to  many  other  departments  of  the  somewhat  lengthy  nar- 
rations with  which  the  wealthy  Mary  generally  on  each  day  favored  her. 
The  Chusette  was  the  chosen  and  cherished  oracle  of  this  house.  Its  pic- 
tures of  the  world's  progress  were  all  considered  as  the  most  substantial 
reality.  It  was  read  with  more  avidity  than  the  choicest  romance  ;  and 
what  Webster's  Gazette  gave  forth  was  a  fixed  fact  with  Miss  Mary. 
When  the  letter  of  the  traveller  to  which  we  have  alluded  appeared,  it 
was  diligently  read  by  her,  and  there  was  consternation  in  that  house  for 
a  few  hours ;  for  never  before  did  Miss  Mary  seem  to  denounce  the  war 
and  its  accompaniments  —  her  nephew  included  —  so  vehemently  as  now. 
She  deemed  his  care  and  solicitude  over  the  gun  as  a  crime  almost  too 
grievous  to  be  tolerated,  and  her  will,  which  existed  in  his  favor,  found,  in 
a  moment  of  more  than  usual  energy  of  vexation,  a  passage  up  the  chim- 
ney by  the  powers  of  combustion. 

The  narrator  had  described  the  manner  in  which  our  young  soldier 
had  superintended  the  preparations  for  securing  the  safe  passage  over  the 
hike  of  the  mighty  munition  of  war  confided  to  his  care ;  and  his  zeal 
and  energy  lost  nothing  by  the  animated  delineation. 

'  That  gun ! '  exclaimed  the  indignant  lady  ;  Mt  is  a  shame  to  see  any 
one  of  my  blood  do  so  much  to  give  another  weapon  of  death  to  the 
deslroyers.  Emily,  I  will  always  associate  that  gun  with  Harry,  and  as 
loDg  as  it  is  above  ground,  he  is  a  stranger  to  me.' 

&iilv,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  wished  the  artillery  in  the  Red  Sea,  that 
bdng  the  place  to  which,  in  phrase  half  figurative,  half  historical,  gentle 
ladies  consign  that  of  which  they  most  desire  to  be  rid. 

Of  any  other  sea  than  the  placid  Cayuga,  young  Gordon  was,  in  the 
day  our  narrative  commenced  some  time  since,  profoundly  reckless.  It 
was  enough  for  him  to  know  that  his  duty  was  to  go  forward ;  and  legacy 
cr  no  legacy,  the  bridge  was  to  be  crossed.  It  is  needless  to  relate  how 
tfie  population  of  the  village  lumed  out  to  see  the  afl^r.  The  soldiers 
■Mmd  in  conoert  and  under  discipline.    Their  air  and  carriage  and  more- 
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ment  were  martuil  and  measured,  and  the  spectacle  was  really  an  impres- 
sive one.  Mr.  Mumford,  and  others  whofve  names  are  familiar  to  those 
who  recollect  the  early  settlers  of  that  region,  animated  the  soldiers  by 
their  earnest  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  country  in  all  her  struggles. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  bridge  in  that  year  was  some  short  dis- 
tance south  of  the  present  structure.  Its  ruins  may  yet  be  seen,  and 
often  furnish  curious  matter  of  inquiry  and  examination  for  those  who 
resort  to  their  vicinity  in  the  pursuits  of  the  fisherman  ;  for  the  bridge 
has  a  reputation  in  this  respect,  and  the  ^  fish-stories '  then  and  there  loca- 
ted would  of  themselves  fill  a  volume. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  over  the  Cayuga.  Its  waters  are  ever  varying, 
chameleon-like,  with  the  varied  tintings  which  the  sun  imparts ;  and  this 
day  was  of  the  loveliest.  The  view  southward  was  extended  to  a  distance 
of  about  ten  miles  on  tlio  west  shore,  before  the  curve  which  the  lake 
makes  from  that  direction  closes  the  picture.  The  high-land  of  Seneca 
county  rose  gradually,  the  forests  broken  occasionally  by  the  clearing 
of  some  adventurous  settlor.  The  day  and  its  accompaniments  all  were 
exhilarating,  and  Gordon  gave  the  word  to  move  forward.  The  command 
was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  ponderous  gun  rolled  on,  the  timbers  creak* 
ing  and  groaning  with  the  unwonted  load,  while  the  shouts  of  the  spec- 
tators rang  merrily  through  the  air. 

The  traveller  can  observe  from  the  deck  of  the  steam-boat  a  dark-look- 
ing break- water,  the  third  from  the  east  bank  of  the  lake.  It  is  a  gloomy 
pile  of  broken  stone,  over  which  the  waves  dash  when  the  south  wind  is  in 
its  fury,  but  which  has  resisted  the  action  of  the  waters  full  many  years. 

The  tramp  of  the  soldiers  onward  was  steady ;  their  pull,  a  determined 
one.  The  citizens  continued  to  encourage  them :  their  assistance  not  being 
deemed  necessary,  with  military  precision,  was  not  permitted.  The  roll 
over  the  bridge  was  so  easy,  and  the  motion  so  uniform,  that  in  a  gay 
moment  of  enthusiasm,  forgetful  of  the  opinions  held  by  that  worthy  lady, 
Miss  Mary — perhaps  thinking  more  of  the  flower  that  grew  up  by  her  side, 
the  gentle  Emily—  Harry  Gordon  sprang  upon  the  cannon,  and  the  crowd 
cheered  louder.  It  rolled  forward  till  it  reached  that  part  of  the  bridge  now 
designated  by  the  break -water  alluded  to  above.  At  this  moment,  in  one 
dire  crash,  gun,  commandant  and  soldiery  broke  through  the  treachertmt 
bridge,  and  found  a  wet  welcome  in  the  astonished  Cayuga.  The  deep 
plunge  of  the  gun  was  heard  above  all  other  sounds ;  but  great  as  Uie 
loss  was,  it  was  unheeded  in  the  vivid  struggle  to  rescue  the  human  beings 
who  had  gone  down  with  it  The  villagers  rushed  with  intense  anxiety 
to  the  scene,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  few  skifi^  and  canoes  (for  the 
latter  in  1813  were  yet  navigating  this  lake)  that  were  on  the  beach 
were  brought  to  the  help  of  the  drowning  men.  The  soldiers  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  seize  the  timbers,  and  although  the  crushed  beams  and 
planks  were  unsafe  reliances,  yet,  by  the  help  of  the  determined  men  who 
risked  their  own  lives  to  save  others,  they  were  all  brought  on  the  bridge, 
or  borne  to  the  boats,  in  safety.  But  Gordon  was  not  so  easily  saved. 
He  had  gone  with  the  gun,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  instant,  seizii^ 
the  gun-carriage  to  save  himself,  had  disappeared  beneaih  the  watoe 
which  closed  over  him.  The  wish  of  Miss  Mary  that  he  might  be  iden- 
tified with  that  cannon  seemed  about  to  be  fuUv  realized. 
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Before  the  Cayuga  Bridge  was  in  existence,  there  was  a  famous  ferry 
kept  at  that  point  by  John  Uarkis.  Major  John  was  one  of  the  distin* 
guished  of  his  locality.  He  had  mingled  much  with  the  Indians,  and 
knew  many  of  the  better  traits  of  their  character ;  for  it  is  a  singular 
truth  that  the  white  man  extracts  the  good  from  his  intercourse  with  the 
aboriginal,  while  the  Indian  is  but  too  prompt  to  learn  the  evil  which  the 
white  man  exhibits.  The  Major  had  been  a  quiet  observer  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  had  taken  no  part  in  the  cheerini;.  When  it  was  suggested 
to  him  to  lend  his  manly  voice  to  the  encouragement  of  the  soldiers,  he 
only  answered  that  he  intended  to  do  so  when  the  gun  reached  the  other 
shore  safely.  lie  qui(flly  said  to  a  friend,  that  tln'  bridge  had  more  to 
do  that  morning  than  it  had  ever  attempted  yet ;  and  his  constant  watch- 
fulness over  every  movement  made,  indicated  his  anxiety  and  his  doubts. 

While  the  crowd  were  congratulating  the  soKliei-s,  as  they  were  suc- 
cessively drawn  up  drii>piiig  like  the  body-guard  of  Neptune,"  the  waters 
had  closed  over  the  unfortunate  Gordon,  and  thcTc  was  an  instant  when 
he  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten.  John  Harris  roached  the  scene  of  the 
casualty,  and  discovering  at  a  glance  that  the  Lieutenant  was  not  n^scued, 
he  descended  cautiously  but  quickly,  for  the  tangled  mass  of  broken  wood- 
work would  not  allow  of  a  U^ld  dive.  W'ith  the  skill  which  one  only 
learns  of  the  Indians,  he  glided  under  the  water,  and  reiippared  in  a  few 
seconds  with  the  body  of  (iordon,  which  he  had  torn  from  its  conmlsive 
grasp  around  the  gun.  Once  at  the  surface,  his  eiforts  were  assisted  by 
the  crowd,  and  the  brave  man  with  his  sad  burthen  were  borne  safely  to 
the  shore.  It  was  ft-ared  that  the  rescue  had  come  too  late  ;  but  Harry 
Gordon  had  the  well  of  young  life  in  him,  and  it  did  not  forsake  him  as 
readily  as  it  sometimes  does  this  mortal  frame.  He  suftered  more  in 
recovering  full  consciousness  again,  than  he  had  in  the  loss  of  it.  The 
physician  judged  rightly  in  determining  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
resume  active  service,  nor  would  be  in  montlis.  The  gun  was  gone  beyond 
recovery ;  buried  deep  in  the  soft  bottom,  which,  yielding  to  the  great 
weight,  soon  hid  it  where  not  even  the  transparent  water  would  allow  of 
its  being  seen. 

The  bridge  itself  was  injured  to  such  a  degree,  tliat  the  necessary  delay 
for  repairs  brought  a  large  collection  of  waiting  emigrants  to  the  inns  and 
the  \'icinity,  some  of  which,  though  with  great  change,  are  yet  visible. 
These  eastern  emigrants  were  an  observing  and  recording  race  of  people, 
aod  many  were  the  letters  sent  home,  descriptive  of  the  casualty  which 
had  blocked  up  the  great  road.  One  of  these,  detailed  and  minute,  was 
earefuUy  transferred  by  Webster  to  the  columns  of  the  Gazette^  as  con- 
taining news  of  interest  to  those  who  were  l)ound  for  the  Ohio. 

The  Gazette  was  read  as  attentively  at  the  comfortable  house  of  Miss 
Mary ;  and  Emily,  whose  quick  glance  comprehended  what  might  l>e  the 
effect  of  the  tidings,  was  prompt  to  read,  with  all  the  force  of  that  life  of 
reading,  interest  in  what  is  read,  the  narrative.  Nor  did  she  judge 
in  vun.  Miss  Mary  did  not  speak  as  hastily  as  before ;  but  she  spoke  at 
last :  *'  The  gun  is  not  above  ground,  and  I  think  it  is  best  that  I  should 
identify  Harry  Gordon  with  it  Write  to  him,  Emily,  to  come  here  and 
await  a  full  recovery.' 

Never  was  letter  more  eagerly  written ;  and  its  pressing  and  affection* 
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ate  and  authorized  welcome  went  to  the  heart  of  the  young  soldier.  He 
left  the  most  assiduous  directions  that  the  gun  should  be  reclaimed  from 
the  lake  if  possible,  and  departed  for  the  home  to  which  he  had  been 
invited.  With  a  discretion  and  tact  which  evidenced  her  womanhood, 
Emily  first  met  the  invalid,  and  explained  to  him  the  exact  position  in 
which  he  then  stood.  Need  I  say  how  soon  the  new  will  was  made,  and 
in  what  capacity  Harry  Gordon  was  named  in  it  ?  Nor  did  he  ever  join 
the  army  again,  his  health  never  so  far  recovering  as  to  allow  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  tlie  fatigues  of  a  campaign. 

The  orders  he  had  left  at  the  Bridge  were  faithfully  obeyed,  and  there' 
was  all  manner  of  hauHng  and  pulling  and  contrivances  to  rescue  the 
ordnance.  But  old  John  Harris  told  them  he  knew  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  better  than  they  ^id ;  and  the  journey  of  that  gun  was  for  ever 
ended. 

And  there  it  rests,  probably  not  yet  destroyed,  but  preserved  by  the 
soil  that  has  accumulated  around  it.  There  are  none  left  about  that  vicinity 
that  witnessed  the  transaction,  and  the  old  break- water  is  the  only  endur- 
ing record  of  the  locality. 

I  think  a  soldier-like  gentleman,  just  on  the  verge  of  that  period  of  life 
which  hovers  between  middle-aged  and  old,  that  I  met  a  year  or  two  since 
at  the  Bridge,  must  have  been  familiar  with  it.  He  was  awaiting  (and 
who  that  ever  was  at  Cayuga  Bridge  has  not?)  the  arrival  of  car  or  boat, 
and  was  talking  very  animatedly  of  the  incidents  we  have  described  to  a 
lady  of  mature  beauty,  who  was  by  his  side,  and  whom  he  addressed  as 
Emily. 

The  old  cannon  will  never  be  recovered ;  but  if  Harry  Gordon  lives  yet, 
he  will  never  while  he  lives  forget  the  bridge  whose  severing  timbers  gave 
him  such  a  fortune  and  such  a  wife. 


FEW      THOUGHTS      OK      DEATH. 


BT    ▲    arsw     OOMTBXBXJTOR. 


Shroud  me  not  in  weeds  of  eorrow,  for  the  dead  now  gone  awav ; 
Why  should  words  of  grief  or  angiiiah  linger  o'er  this  mass  of  day  t 
As  he  lies,  calm,  cold  and  silent,  cease  thy  lamentable  moan ; 
Dust  to  dust  is  DOW  before  thee,  wedded  to  its  fellow-stone. 

XI. 

Motionless  and  all  unconscious  —  dark  and  lifeless  as  the  dod 
Hiat  is  rudely  piled  upon  thee,  and  by  vulgar  foot-steps  trod ; 
Earth's  vile  worms  sh^  feast  upon  thee  —  revel  on  thy  once  fiur  form, 
For  thou  art  corruptioD's  brother,  and  companioD  to  the  worm. 

III. 

Then  repine  not  for  the  parted,  thou^  no  trace  is  left  on  earth 

Of  the  niend,  or  wife,  or  brother  twmned  with  thee  in  kindred  birth. 

Dkath,  the  Conqueror  and  Divider  I  rules  us  with  a  despot^s  rod, 

And  human  bop«  are  frail  «8  nooorbeama  uneuppoit^  pj  ow  ChWi 
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THE       TWO       FISHERMEN. 

7B01C    TEE    OREEX   07    THEOCRITUS. 


BT    TBX    &>▼.    JAXX0     OXZ.BORVS    X.T02rB,     X.X..X>. 


Ttaf  idyl  ii  remarkable  as  the  mm  ancient  poem  In  which  the  life  of  a  Greek  fldieniMHB  is 

Ed.  XxioxmaBoomsB. 

Wai«t  calls  up  all  our  arts,  O  Diophantub^ 
Want,  of  hard  toil  the  teacher :  wasting  cares 
Steal  from  laborious  thousands  needful  rest 
When,  ifith  dotted  eyes,  we  seek  from  drowsy  night 
Some  peaceful  hours  of  sweet  forgetfulness, 
Ghrief  comes  in  troubled  dreams  that  ruin  sleep. 

Two  fishermen,  with  hairs  made  white  by  time, 

Lay  down  together,  on  the  crisp  dry  sea-moss 

Strown  by  the  leafy  wall,  beneath  a  shed 

Of  woven  boughs.     Round  them  were  loosely  rai:^g<ed 

Their  implements  of  labor,  rods,  hooks,  baits. 

Cords,  hair-lines,  weels,  oars,  sheep-skiDa,  snares  of  raahes 

Fashioned  in  many  an  artful  labyrinth ; 

While,  dose  at  hand,  upon  its  rough  tall  props^ 

Hung  an  old  skiff  with  sharp  and  rounded  pn)W, 

Under  their  heads  were  piled  their  scant  sea-cloaks, 

Garments  and  caps.    This  was  their  only  work. 

This  their  sole  wealth.    All  things  bcKide  seemed  foreigD 

To  that  rude  life :  nor  earthen  pot  was  tliein, 

Kor  household  dog.     Far  off  from  friends  or  ne^hbon^ 

They  saw  their  days  go  past  io  loneliness, 

Deep  loneliness  and  haroship,    Round  their  hut 

On  every  side  the  loud  sea  dadted  and  foamed. 

Short  was  their  slumber,  for,  before  the  moon 

Reached  her  mid  course,  stem  tasks  that  neva"  ceased 

Roused  them  to  labor.     Straightway,  brushing  sleep 

From  hnlfsbut  eyelids,  those  two  guUeless  men 

Drew  from  each  other's  hearts,  ii  friendly  speech. 

The  thou^ts  and  words  that  form  this  smiple  song. 

FIRST    FISHERMAN. 

They  speak  most  falsdy,  who  declare  that  ngfcts 
Qrow  short  in  summer  when  Jove  grants  long  daya. 
I  have  already  looked  on  countless  visions, 
And  yet  no  dawn  is  glimmering.     What  is  this  ? 
Does  memory  fiiil  to  lend  its  wonted  hdp  ? 
Tliese  nights,  methinks,  are  wearisome  aiid  mkL 

SECOND  FISHERMAN. 

AsPHALiovr,  thon  dost  bUme  the  pleasant  summer 
With  no  just  reason.    Tfane  lor  ever  keeps 
Its  own  swift  changeless  course,  but  vexing  care 
Can  banish  rest  and  make  a  night  seem  long. 

FIRST  FISHERMAN. 

Hast  tibon  been  taii^glit  to  read  the  trutii  ofdreamaff 
Mine  ww  a  jojfiil  cna^  and  I  would  gladl j 
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Share  it  with  thee.    Partoer  in  all  my  gaiDs, 

Be  thou  partaker  of  my  viaioDs  toa 

In  ahrewdness  none  suitmlsb  thee,  and  of  dreams 

He  needs  must  be  the  best  interpreter 

Whose  clear  strong  mind  can  seize  their  meanipg  best 

Leisure  is  ours,  for  what  could  one  do  now 

Sleepless  on  this  rough  bed  beside  the  waves  t 

And  mark  ho\7  brightly,  through  the  floating  miflt> 

The  cheerful  fire  gleams  from  uie  P>ytan6imi, 

To  fishermen  a  sign  of  rare  suoceea. 

SECOND  nSEERiCAN. 

Come,  theni  since  speaking  thus  can  make  thee  happy, 
Tell  thy  true  comrade  all  that  thou  hast  seen. 

riRST  FI8HERMAK. 

When,  wearied  with  our  toiling  on  the  deep, 
I  laid  me  down  at  eventide  to  rest, 
(Not  gorged  with  food,  for  thou  rememberest  well. 
How  supping  late  we  took  a  frugal  meal,) 
I  climbed^  in  thought,  a  tall  and  wave-worn  dilB^ 
And  sitting  there  I  watched  full  eagerly 
The  finny  tribea    From  my  long  fiiSier  s  rod 
I  shook  the  luring  bait,  which  one  huge  monster, 
Wide  gaping,  ru^ed  to  swaUow.    (I^^  asleep 
All  dream  of  bones  or  bread,  and  I  of  fish.) 
Tom  by  the  herb  he  reddened  the  bright  waters^ 
And  bient  with  wayward  strength  the  slender  reed. 
While,  with  both  hands,  I  waged  a  doubtful  strife, 
Resolved  to  draw  my  noble  prize  ashore. 
Yet  fearing  that  the  thin-worn  steel  must  break. 
Tlien,  mindful  of  his  wound,  I  said,  *  Shalt  thou, 
Thus  pierced  thyself  elude  and  conquer  me  f  * 
But  soon  I  plucked  my  vanquished  captive  in 
With  this  right  arm,  and  saw  the  struggle  over. 
I  brought  to  land  a  great  and  golden  nsh. 
Ay  I  one  idl  cosed  in  gold.    Awe  straight  oppressed  me. 
Lest  this  might  prove  the  favorite  of  IfKPTUirE, 
Or  treasure  of  tne  beauteous  AifpHiTBrR. 
Lifting  him  softly  from  the  crimson  hook, 
Afraid  lest  the  nch  ore  about  his  mouth 
Might  stick  to  the  sharp  steel,  I  drew  him  &r 
Up  the  dry  beach  with  ropes,  and  loudly  swore 
That  I  would  dwell  henceforth  on  the  mm  land. 
Nor  set  my  foot  again  on  the  rude  sea. 
But  revel  as  a  prince  with  this  my  gold. 
Those  thoughts  disturb'd  my  boscxn,  and  I  woke ; 
And  now,  my  friend,  advise  me  well  and  soon. 
For  that  rash  oath  yet  fills  my  soul  with  dread. 

SECOND    FISHERICAN. 

Be  not  afraid :  thou  didst  not  swear  at  alL 
No  fish  of  gold  was  caught  or  seen  by  thee. 
Visions  are  false.    If  tlvm  wilt  doseiy  search 
That  self-same  place  by  day-light  and  awake. 
Thy  dream  may  do  thee  good.    Go,  seek  forthwith 
An  eatable  fish,  lest,  all  misled  by  shadows. 
Thou  yet  die  starved,  though  rich  in  golden  dreamai 
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THE     PHILOSOPHICAL     SPARROW. 


BT     ▲.     B.     JOnKSOV. 


When  we  listen  to  two  Welshmen  who  are  speaking  in  their  vernacular 
language,  they  seem  to  utter  a  repetition  of  only  a  few  sounds.  Tlie  like 
result  occurs  when  we  hear  any  unknown  language.  The  defect  is  in  our 
hearing,  which  is  organically  unable  to  discriminate  minute  differences  in 
unfamiliar  sounds ;  hence,  persons  unaccustomed  U>  a  piano  or  violin  will 
not  recognize  discords  that  shock  skilful  musicians.  One  of  the  obstacles 
which  a  child  encounters  when  he  is  learning  to  speak  is  an  indiscrimi- 
nation between  different  words.  The  same  difficulty,  in  a  modified  degree, 
attends  an  adult  when  he  attempts  to  learn  the  pronunciation  of  a  foreign 
tongue.  A  German,  who  had  acquired  much  fluency  in  speaking  English, 
complained  that  numerous  English  words  }>ossessed  the  same  sound, 
though  spelled  differently,  and  he  adduced  swain,  swine,  swan ;  and  no 
efforts  could  make  his  hearing  recognize  any  difference  in  the  three  words. 

We  can  therefore  readily  apprehend  that  a  hoi-se  or  cow  may  produce 
sounds  in  greater  variety  than  we  discover,  though  the  variety  may  bo 
apparent  to  horses  or  cows.  In  birds  we  recognize  more  diversity  of 
sounds  than  in  quadrupeds,  and  in  some  species  of  birds  more  than  in 
others;  still,  in  all  birds  the  number  of  sounds  produced  is  infinitely 
greater  than  is  discriminated  by  an  inattentive  or  casual  listener.  History 
yields  indubitable  records  of  persons  who,  by  long  attention  to  the  vocal- 
ity  of  birds,  and  by  much  the  same  process  as  that  employed  by 
OhampoUion  in  deciphering  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  have  recognized  the 
meaning  of  each  sound.  By  the  same  process  every  farmer  understands 
the  cry  of  a  barn-yard  fowl  that  denotes  a  hawk  to  be  in  sight,  that  an 
egg  is  arrived,  that  the  hen  is  incubating,  or  mustering  her  stray  chickens. 
These  cases  prove  that  the  principle  is  not  imaginary ;  and  we  thus  fortify 
our  premises,  because,  while  men  are  painfully  credulous  in  what  grossly 
exceeds  nature,  as  the  *  Rochester  knocking.^,'  *  clairvoyance,'  etc.,  they  aro 
prone  to  incredulity  in  unusual  occurrences  that  aro  analogous  to  common 
transactions.  Hoping,  then,  that  what  wo  are  about  to  relate  will  be 
believed  by  others  as  fully  as  we  believe  it,  we  say  that  on  the  sixteenth 
of  June,  in  the  year  1810,  Antoine  Delacorde,  the  famous  bird-catcher  of 
the  Quai  de  la  Ferraille  of  Paris»  and  recently  more  famous  as  the  grand- 
&ther  of  George  Sand,  alias  Madame  Dudevant,  was  travelling  in  a  dili- 
gence with  an  American  clergyman  and  other  passengers.  Napoleon  was 
at  the  height  of  his  glory,  and  every  Frenchman  and  French  locality 
seemed  engrossed  with  his  tro})hies  and  the  power  of  France.  These 
demonstrations  naturally  suggested  to  the  American  clergyman  the  sin  of 
pride,  and  he  endeavored  to  correct  the  national  offeusiveness  by  covertly 
quoting  from  Scripture  on  every  proper  opportunity :  '  Our  soul  is  filled 
with  contempt  of  the  proud ; '  *  Talk  no  more  so  exceeding  proudly ; '  *  Let 
them  be  clothed  with  shame  that  magnify  themselves;'  'The  Lord  shall 
cut  off  the  tongue  that  speaketh  proud  things ; '  *  Every  one  that  is  proud 
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is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord ; '  together  with  many  kindred  denuncia- 
tions against  pride.  A  French  cavahy  officer,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
diligence,  comprehended  the  rebuke  that  was  thus  indirectly  administered 
by  a  foreigner,  and  as  he  was  unconscious  of  the  sacred  profession  of  the 
speaker,  he  seemed  disposed  to  resent  tlie  criticisms.  Antoine  Delacorde, 
who  happened  to  know  the  clergyman,  good-naturedly  interposed,  and 
said  he  would  tell  the  company  an  adventure  which  once  occurred  to  him 
while  travelling  in  Pennsylvania,  and  which  ho  believed  would  prove  that 
pride  was  not  confined  to  France : 

*  You  all  probably  know,'  continued  Delacorde,  *  that  by  long  application, 
I  am  become  conversant  with  the  language  of  several  kinds  of  birds,  and 
can  even  imitate  many  of  their  sounds,  so  that  the  birds  will  permit  me 
to  take  them  in  my  hands.  When  I  was  in  America,  I  arrived  one  Satur- 
day night  at  Eiaston,  which  is  about  fifty-eight  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
whither  I  was  going ;  but  as  the  stage-coach  was  not  permitted  to  travel 
on  Sunday,  I  was  forced  to  remain  at  Easton  till  Monday  morning.  As 
is  usual  with  me  when  I  am  in  a  strange  place,  and  enjoy  leisure,  I  wan- 
dered out  of  the  pretty  village  into  the  country,  and  sitting  down  under 
the  shade  of  a  pleasant  tree,  I  waited  for  the  approach  of  some  birds,  that 
I  might  ascertain  if  I  knew  their  language.  I  had  not  been  seated  long 
before  I  discovered  that  a  sparrow  had  built  her  nest  in  the  lower  branches 
of  the  tree,  and  I  overheard  the  following  harangue,  which  was  addressed 
by  the  mother  bird  to  her  young,  who  were  nearly  ready  to  leave  the 
maternal  residence,  and  act  a  part  in  the  scenes  of  life : 

**My  children,'  said  the  sparrow,  'you  are  born  to  a  great  destiny,  and 
should  be  duly  impressed  with  the  high  position  which  you  occupy  in  the 
scale  of  existences,  so  that  you  may  act  worthily  when  you  shall  attain  a 
sufficient  age  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  life.  Observe  the  superi- 
ority of  our  nature  over  that  of  man.  Wo  possess  not  only  legs  which 
transport  us  as  he  transports  himself,  but  we  are  supplied  with  wings,  by 
which  we  attain  at  a  bound  a  distance  which  he  can  only  accomplisli  by 
painfully  and  persevcringly  dragging  his  fe  't  one  after  the  other.  Vegeta- 
tion yields  us  spontaneously  its  fruits,  animal  life  its  insects ;  and  while  we 
sit  in  shady  trees  enjoying  our  siesta,  the  clowns  beneath  us  are  toiling  in 
the  sun  to  coax  the  reluctant  soil  to  yield  them  a  ]>recarious  supply  of  seeds 
and  roots.  They  are  fain  to  feed  on  even  the  lacerated  bodies  of  oxen 
and  other  slaughtered  quadrupeds;  nay,  more  revolting:  still,  on  dead 
birds ;  the  idea  of  which  cannibalism  may  well  cause  you,  as  I  perceive  it 
does,  to  avert  your  beaks  in  horror. 

*  *  Observe  also  the  miserable  expedients  to  which  men  are  driven  to 
preserve  their  bodies  fi-om  external  exposure.  They  cut  the  rnnk  fleece 
from  sheep,  and  by  multi[)lied  expedients  strive  to  overcome  its  impurities, 
before  even  they  can  endure  to  cover  themselves  with  it  They  resort,  in 
their  need,  to  the  loathsome  film  of  a  certain  worm,  that,  after  incredible 
patience  and  appliances,  is  wrought  into  a  fabric  but  little  more  substan- 
tial than  a  spider's  web.  Nay,  they  rot  certain  vegetables,  and  manufac- 
ture the  fibres  into  cloth.  I  will  not  insult  your  undersUmding  by  con- 
trasting man's  best  habiliments  with  that  which  nature  has  provided  for 
our  more  noble  bodies.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  superior  beauty  and 
purity  of  ours,  or  even  of  its  imperviousness  to  moisture,  or  its  impene- 
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trability  by  cold.  Let  us  pass  from  theso  phpical  advantages,  and  con- 
template our  moral  superiority.  The  death  of  a  friend,  the  destruction 
of  a  dwelling,  are  grie&  which  prey  on  men  in  all  positions  and  at  all 
seasons,  for  months  and  years ;  indeed,  so  pervading  and  irresistible  is 
their  weakness,  they  are  often  hurried  by  such  events  to  a  premature 
grave,  while  we  speedily  dismiss  such  calamities  from  our  contemplation. 
Not  that  we  feel  less  acutely  than  they,  but  that  we  feel  more  wisely, 
they  themselves  being  the  judge ;  for  we  possess  on  such  subjects,  and 
without  effort,  all  the  philosophy  which  their  sages  endeavor  to  practise 
or  inculcate. 

*  *  But  in  our  intellect  lies  our  most  inestimable  superiority.  The  houses 
and  ships  which  you  will  see  in  your  excursions  over  the  earth  are  the  result 
of  successive  ages  of  experiments,  and  proceed  from  the  rudest  beginnings ; 
while  our  first  parents  discovered  a  mode  of  building  which  no  succeeding 
efforts  can  improve.  On  all  subjects  our  knowledge  is  definite  and  dear, 
while  the  opinions  of  n  en  are  in  a  constant  flux.  Every  successive 
generation  boasts  the  discovery  of  a  true  system  in  every  department 
of  dieir  learning,  though  the  next  generation  is  sure  to  deem  it  as  false 
as  the  system  which  it  supplanted.  But,  my  children,  instead  of  reflect- 
ing on  our  manifest  superiority  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  our  pride, 
kt  the  reflection  teach  us  humility,  for  the  Being  who  made  us  as  we 
are  might  have  created  us  men  and  women.  Beside,  pride  is  said  to 
be  a  favorite  weakness  with  them.  Your  great-grandfather,  of  illus- 
trious memory,  who  was  skilled  in  their  harsh  lingo,  once  heard  a  man 
describe  to  another  a  military  review  which  occurred  last  summer  in 
this  common :  *  The  soldiers,'  said  the  man,  *  were  all  proudly  drawn 
up  in  line,  two  deej),  with  the  proud  standard  in  front,  that  was  presented 
to  the  proud  Fourth  by  the  General's  excellent  lady;  when  suddenly 
peering  over  yonder  hill,  and  descending  ]>roudly  into  the  plain,  were  seen 
the  General  and  his  brilliant  suite.  Tho  horses  curveted  proudly,  as 
if  conscious  of  the  proud  occasion,  and  the  band  struck  up  the  proud 
greeting,  'See  the  conquering  hero  comes  I'  The  General  was  keard  to 
exclaim,  'This  is  the  proudest  day  of  my  life ! '  And  as  the  rank  and  file 
presented  arms,  and  the  oflicers  saluted  with  their  swords,  and  the  cornets 
lowered  the  standards  at  his  approach,  he  said :  *  Fellow-soldiers,  I  am 
proud  of  old  Northampton  and  her  proud  yeomanry.  A  prouder  body 
of  citizen  soldiers  never  honored  the  proud  old  Keystone  State ;  and  I 
take  a  just  pride  in  believing  that  this  proud  day  will  long  be  proudly 
remembered.  The  recollection  of  it  will  be  the  proudest  inheritance  I 
shall  bequeath  to  my  children.'  The  General  was  greatly  affected  during 
the  dehvery  of  this  address,  while  the  enthusiasm  which  ii  elicited  proudly 
demonstrated  that  the  soldiers  were  as  justly  proud  of  their  old  General 
as  he  was  justly  proud  of  his  men." 

•Are  you  through  ? '  said  the  American  clergyman  to  Delacorde.  '  I  shall 
be,'  said  Delacorde,  'after  you  tell  our  military  companion  whether  the 
perpetual  boasting  of  personal  pride  that  seems  to  be  characteristic  in 
America,  is  more  venial  than  the  obtrusion  of  national  trophies  that  is 
common  in  France.'  *  My  friend,'  replied  the  clergyman,  *  instead  of  answer- 
ing your  casuistry,  let  us  profit  by  tJie  lecture  of  your  sparrow ;  and  if  man 
cannot  eradicate  the  infirmity  of  pride,  let  him  avoid  at  least  the  ostenta- 
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tion  of  a  weakness  which  is  as  much  our  shame  as  any  other  evil  passion. 
I  admit  wo  sometimes  hear  of  a  *jiist  pride,'  and  of  being  *  justly  proud;* 
but  if  such  things  exist,  they  are  like  hot  ice,  and  my  researches  ha?e 
never  discovered  them  in  nature,  or  found  them  alluded  to  in  revelation.* 


THB      80KO      OF      THB      MERMAID. 


BT   cHA]u.xa  z.xt.AVB   romTKi 


On  o'er  the  waves  of  the  moon-lit  sea, 
Tossing  the  foam  in  our  mirthful  glee, 
Wo  wul  sing  our  song  as  we  glide  o'er  the  deep, 
Rocking  the  white-crested  bilhiws  to  sleep, 
Till  the  mountains  shall  echo  and  listen  no  more, 
mi  the  waves  subside,  and  cease  to  roar. 
And  the  surges  be  calmed  by  our  melody. 
As  it  rises  and  swells  o'er  the  moon-lit  sea. 


zz. 

We  will  sit  on  the  top  of  the  rock's  high  crest, 
That  frowningly  hangs  o'er  the  ocean's  breast, 
The  sea* flowers  twine  in  our  flowing  hair, 
Aiid  our  nodding  plumes  shall  wave  in  the  air ; 
We  will  dive  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean's  deep. 
Where  the  coral  grows,  and  the  billows  sleep ; 
We  will  rise,  and  the  sea-birds  shall  silent  be, 
When  they  list  to  our  song  as  it  swells  o'er  the  sea. 


ZIZ. 

We  will  build  us  a  grot  in  the  caverns  of  ocean, 
Far  from  the  tempest  and  wave's  commotion ; 
With  pearls  and  gems  well  deck  its  walls, 
And  tapestry  rich  shall  adorn  our  halls ; 
We  will  strew  our  couch  with  fragrant  flowers. 
And  dream  away  the  day-light  hours ; 
And  when  the  moon-beams  kiss  the  lea, 
We  will  rise  and  chant  to  the  listening  seal 


ZT. 

Beware,  O  sailor !  in  time  take  heed  I 
Venture  not  near  to  our  flowery  mead ; 
You  shall  hear  our  voice,  and  never  again 
Will  you  meet  the  loved  or  the  biUowy  main ! 
Listen  not  then  to  our  witching  song : 
In  hunger  you  11  pine  and  your  slumber  be  long ; 
Your  hoaes  on  the  strand  fuiall  bleaching  be, 
While  our  music  still  swells  o'er  the  moon-lit  sea  t 
AmktrH  CtUtgt,  Jkjm,  1851. 
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EARTH-AKOXL8. 


BT    T.    ■.     VAT. 


BtrUfhiaSO. 


Thb  earth  was  cold,  the  woods  were  bare, 

The  blue  sky  hid  Id  wiDter's  shroud ; 
Keen  struck  December's  piercing  air, 

With  fitful  gusts  and  loud. 
'  0  QoD  I  *  I  thought,  *  how  long  we  roam, 

ForifroUen  and  removed  from  Thee  ; 
How  Tainly  striyes,  through  woe  and  gloom, 

Our  poor  mortality  I 
When  shall  I  know  the  higher  fate, 

To  spirits  blessed  hereafter  giv'n  t 
When  shall  I  pass  Death's  dismal  gate, 

And  range  the  fields  of  heaven  t 
Sweet  messages,  at  Tht  command. 

From  world  to  world,  obedient,  bear, 
And  minister  o'er  sea  aiid  land 

Tht  bidding  everj  where  t ' 

When,  lo  1  amid  my  musing  mood, 
A  being,  fresh  from  that  fair  world 

Of  inner  ugbt  and  beauty,  stood, 
His  wing  an  instant  furled. 

'  On  God,'  he  said, '  unnumbered  tend 

Angels,  through  all  creation's  bound. 
Some  near  his  holy  throne  ascend ; 

Some  distant  far  are  found. 
Each  in  our  place.    But  onward  still 

We  ever  strive,  we  ever  rise. 
As  all  our  various  tasks  fulfil. 

Up  through  yet  higher  skies. 
And  some  this  side  the  gate  of  death 

Still  bend  beneath  life's  heavy  load. 
Angels  there  are  of  mortal  breath ; 

Ay,  angels,  here,  of  Gk>D. 
What  though  no  robe  instinct  with  light. 

To  match  their  secret  rank,  be  given ; 
What  though  no  wing  or  halo  bright  t 
They  yet  commence,  in  Earth's  dark  night, 

Iheir  long  career  of  heaven. 
Dost  thou  l^hold  yon  feeble  form 

Stand  shivering  in  the  winter  windt 
Penury,  sickness,  sorrow,  storm. 

Have  struck  her  dumb  and  blind. 
Yet  strong  in  faith  her  head  she  bends, 

And  prays  this  day  relieved  to  be 
From  hunger.    God  an  angel  sends^ 

And,  mortal,  thou' art  he  1 
Go,  and  a  gift — 't  is  His  command  — 
Place  gently  in  that  withered  hand ; 
Let  lowly  words,  with  love  expressed. 
Confirm  her  fiuth,  and  cheer  her  breast' 
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CHAPTER  THE   EIGHTH. 


▲      ICABXXS      BAZ.Zi      ZV       OBBKAVT. 

*  Tbua  run  the  ffiddy  hoora  away, 

Till  moraiiig^s  light  ia  beamiiigy 
And  we  awake  to  dream  by  d^y 
What  we  to-night  are  dreanung. 

*  To  smfle,  to  sigh,  to  love,  to  change : 

Oh  !  in  our  heart's  reoessea, 
We  dress  In  fftnciea  quite  as  strange 
As  these,  our  fancy  dresses  I '  Hobaos  Bmxtr. 

*  In  vino  VERITAS.'  The  more  a  man  disguises  himself,  so  much  the 
more  does  he  appear  in  his  true  colors ;  which  maxim  is  even  better  illus- 
trated in  masquerades  than  by  the  iufluence  of  wine.  Strange  that  a 
fancy  dress  should  have  the  power  to  open  the  gates  of  the  soul  and  let 
out  its  prisoned  fancies.  ^  I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat,'  said  the 
melancholy  Jacques,  when  desirous  of  speaking  freely  and  truly  to  the 
*•  infected  world.'  Perhaps  the  hour  at  which  masked  balls  are  held  has 
something  to  do  with  the  matter.  Before  breakfast,  people  are  prone  to 
tell  what  they  would  like  to  be.  In  the  retrospective  twilight  hour,  they 
review  the  past  and  think  of  what  they  were.  Only  after  dinner,  or  more 
accurately,  after  supper,  do  they  show  what  they  are, 

I  was  startled  one  pleasant  afternoon  in  Heidelberg  by  t^e  apparition 
of  a  friend,  with  the  announcement  that  a  grand  masked  ball  would  that 
evening '  go  los  ;'  and  farther,  that  if  I  designed  taking  part  in  the  fun,  not 
an  instant  was  to  be  lost  in  making  due  preparation.  Not  caring  to  00 
disguised,  1  resolved  to  enter  simply  '  en  p^kin^  as  the  French  term  the 
dressing  in  citizen's  clothes.  To  be  sure,  the  ball  regulations  insisted  that 
every  one  in  the  room  should  wear  a  fancy  dress ;  but  this  was  allowed 
such  a  latitude  of  interpretation,  that  a  false  nose  or  a  feather  could  be 
received  as  the  fullest  sort  of  full  dress.  The  usual  method,  however,  of 
evading  this  rule,  was  to  attach  to  the  left  lappel  of  the  coat  a  little  fancy 
mask  or  masks,  the  size  of  a  half-dollar,  which  were  to  be  found  in  great 
variety  at  the  diflferent  shops.  We  immediately  went  for  this  purpose  to 
the  magasin  des  modes  kept  by  two  pretty  young  Jewesses  in  the  Haupt- 
strasse. 

We  found  the  establishment  full  of  upper-class  Burschen,  busy  in  hir- 
ing dresses,  pulling  over  fancy  wares,  and  povLssiring  or  talking  soft  non- 
sense to  the  two  amiable  proprietors.  Fraulien  received  us  gra- 
ciously ;  conversed  trimly  and  prettily  in  German-English,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  all  by-standers  ignorant  of  her  philological  attainments ; 
and  concluded  by  exhibiting  several  dozens  of  the  articles  we  were  in 
quest  of.  Our  selections  made,  and  the  Knopfe  or  buttons  (as  the  students 
term  money)  delivered,  we  wended  our  way  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
obtained  tickets. 
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The  thoroughness  of  German  genius  is  admirably  manifested  in  the 
interminable  length  of  their  balls.  Before  eight  o'clock,  Herr  Ludwig 
Zimmer,  Professor  of  Dancing  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  (his  name 
is  actually  enrolled  on  its  catalogue  as  one  of  the  faculty,)  was  leading 
off  the  Polonaise,  or  grand  commencing  march,  in  all  its  glory.  Up  the 
middle  and  down  the  sides ;  in,  out  and  about,  went  Herr  Zimmer,  lead- 
ing his  grotesquely-attired  army  at  will  where  they  least  expected  to  turn. 
At  last  the  music  ceased,  the  maskers  scattered,  and  a  clatter  of  tongues 
like  the  discharge  of  musquetry  ensued. 

*  And  where  do  you  come  from,  my  little  dear  ? ' 

'From  the  Land  of  Fools,  Sir,  to  inform  you  that  your  family  are  all 
well  1 ' 

*  Pretty  girl  with  the  black  mask,  will  you  marry  me  ?  * 

*  Yes,  if  you  '11  quit  drinking.' 

'  Oh,  the  devil  I  you  know  me,  do  you  ? ' 

*  Oh,  Kitty,  Kitty  I  I  know  you.' 

*  Then  you  are  acquainted  with  your  betters.' 

*  Are  you  the  Grand  Duke  of  Thunder  and  Lightning  .^'  whispered  a 
musical  young-lady  voice. 

^  Are  you  the  Countess  Sweetcake  ? '  replied  a  gentleman  bandit. 
This  was  evidently  a  preconcerted  signal,  for  the  pair  glided  off  affec- 
tionately, arm-in-arm. 

*  I  know  you.  Sir !  I  know  vou ! '  squealed  a  disguised  voice  to  my 
riend  Wolf  Short 

*  Every  fool  knows  me,'  replied  that  amiable  young  gentleman,  uncon- 
sciously adopting  the  celebrated  mot  of  Professor  M.* 

*  Arc  you  my  true  love  ? '  asks  Brown-coat 

*  No ;  I  just  left  her  kissing  the  coachman,'  replies  Queen  Mary. 
And  so  the  jargon  and  chatter  continue.     Old  friends  treat  each  other 

like  strangers,  while  strangers  are  accosted  as  old  friends.  Every  one 
8peaks  freely  and  saucily  to  his  neighbor,  constantly  employing  the  famil- 
iar *  thou,'  instead  of  the  more  reserved  '  you.'  The  ladies  are  all  pro- 
vided with  little  fancy  boxes,  containing  a  great  variety  of  sugar-plums 
made  in  the  form  of  divers  implements,  each  of  which  symbolizes  a  sen- 
timent, a  wish,  an  accusation,  or  intimation.  These  are  freely  bestowed 
upon  the  gentlemen,  who  are  thus  not  unfrequently  startled  and  mystified. 
A  graceful  female  figure,  in  black  mask  and  domino,  approached  my 
friend  *the  Wolf.'  He  anxiously  inquired  if  her  gi'andmother  were 
dead,  that  she  had  donned  mourning?  No  answer  being  made,  my  fi*iend 
intimated  that  her  ill-natured  silence  implied  a  heart  as  black  as  her  face. 
Her  finger  was  now  held  warningly  up;  and  producing  something  from 
her  box,  she  pressed  it  into  his  hand,  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear, 
and  vanished  in  the  crowd. 

*  The  devil  1 '  growled  my  friend,  gazing  alternately  at  her  retiring  figure 
And  the  parting  gift,  which  was  a  tolerably  fair  imitation  of  a  dark  lantern. 
*  Well,  1  could  have  sworn  that  no  body  knew  that} 

*  What  said  the  ma«^k  ? ' 


*  ^Jede  J?ime.kennt  mtcA,*  was  Uie  vulgar  and  bUisg  reply  of  a  celebrated  Professor  at  Heldel- 
berv  to  a  party  of  ladies,  who  having  at  a  masqaerade  penetrated  his  incognito,  were  loadiy 
dfldaringit. 
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•She  said  —  confound  her  impudence!  — that  since  I  had  taken  to 
coming  home  at  four  in  the  morning,  I  might  find  a  lantern  convenient!' 

Leaving  him  to  his  lantern,  I  strolled  through  the  crowd.  A  trim  lit- 
tle Swiss  peasant  girl  bustled  up  and  presented  me  with  a  boat  from  her 
stores. 

^  When  you  return  to  America  and  cross  the  ocean,'  she  said, '  this 
will  carry  you.' 

Another  presented  me  with  a  little  sugar  knapsack,  to  use  during  my 
return  tour,  evidently  supposing  in  her  ignorance  that  the  journey  would 
be  by  land.  A  pocket-bcJok  and  card  from  other  incognitas  quickly  fol- 
lowed, while  a  roguish  belle,  with  powdered  hair  and  half-mask,  in  whom 
I  at  once  recognized  a  pretty  Strasbourg  demoiselle  of  my  acquaintance, 
gravely  presented  me  with  a  butterfly,  to  the  immense  delight  of  a  bevy 
of  young  girls  who  happened  unfortunately  to  be  gathered  around. 

A  waltz  now  struck  up,  and  clasping  the  waist  of  my  pretty  tormentor, 
I  was  quickly  whirling  away  through  the  mysteries  of  the  deux  tempi. 
At  its  conclusion  I  again  rejoined  '  the  Wolf,'  who  with  a  highly-contented 
air  was  escorting  a  young  lady  in  a  crimson  and  orange  sUk  domino, 
whom  I  at  once  recognized. 

*  Confound  it  1 '  exclaimed  my  friend ;  *  you  don't  know  what  I  've  suf- 
fered since  you  saw  me.  Only  think  of  that  stupid  Clara  B.'s  making  a 
captive  of  me  and  dragging  me  all  over  the  room,  screaming  out  her 
broken  English,  till  I  fairly  wished  her,  with  her  black  domino,  to  the 
devil  1  But  luck  has  smiled  upon  me  at  last  Permit  mo  to  introduce 
to  you  my  new  friend,  who  s])eaks  better  English,  is  a  hundred  times 
more  agreeable,  and  I  dare  say  a  thousand  times  prettier  than  Clara  I  * 

With  these  words  he  presented  his  new  Jlame,  who  however  seemed 
any  thing  but  gratified  by  the  compliments  paid  her ;  and  no  wonder,  for 
it  was  no  other  than  Miss  Clara  B.  herself,  who  had  during  the  waltz  sim- 
ply retired,  and  changing  her  domino,  succeeded  in  passing  herself  ofif  on 
the  Wolf  as  an  entirely  new  and  different  article.  As  the  gentleman  still 
continued  his  maledictions,  she  began  to  evince  unmistakable  symptoms 
of  chagrin  and  vexation. 

'  Vou  most  not  talk  so  f    Oh,  how/ery  varm  eet  is  I ' 
We  were  standing  in  an  icy  draught  from  the  door,  but  I  bowed  an 
assent  to  her  remark. 

•  I  do  n't  feel  it,'  answered  Wolf;  •  but  I  suppose  Clara  struck  a  chill  to 
my  souL' 

The  young  lady  thus  referred  to  now  cried,  in  a  tone  of  real  distress : 

•  Oh,  it  is  fofery  varm ;  come,  let  oos  valk!^ 

Struck  by  the  voice.  Wolf  glanced  at  her,  and  in  an  instant  dinned 
the  mystery.  As  if  seized  with  sorrow  for  his  remarks,  he  at  once  folded 
his  arm  in  hers,  while  she  ejaculated  in  grievous  tones,  to  which  her 
foreijcn  pronunciation  gave  a  tinge  of  the  ludicrous : 

*  Oh,  Sir,  you  shold  not  apuse  me  so ! ' 

Leaving  the  Wolf  to  arrange  matters  with  Clara,  I  again  plunged  into 
the  crowd.  More  than  one  little  mystery,  more  than  one  queer  adven- 
ture, developed  itself  ere  I  had  completed  the  tour  of  the  room.  Suddenl)^ 
the  music  struck  up  a  polka,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment from  those  near  the  door  heralded  the  approach  of  a  singular  spec- 
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tade.  A  party  of  masquers,  oddly  arrayed  as  nine-pins,  entered  the  hall, 
commanded  by  a  centre  pin,  or  king,  and  followed  by  two  harlequins, 
each  bearing  a  bowling  ball  at  least  three  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  can- 
vas, painted,  and  stretched  on  a  frame.  Amid  the  shouts  of  the  assembly, 
a  long  space  was  cleared ;  the  pins  arranged  themselves,  and  the  two 
harlequins  began  their  game.  As  the  music  pealed  up,  on  went  a  ball, 
and  down  went  the  foremost  pin.  Then  his  adversary  rolled  in  turn,  with 
still  better  success.  Every  one  touched  by  the  ball  was  obliged,  by  a 
preconcerted  arrangement,  to  fall.  Finally,  one  harlequin  made  an  ^alle 
neune;  or  nine-stroke ;  so  down  went  all  the  pins,  en  masse,  forming  a 
remarkable  assortment  of  dead-wood — I  should  say,  tableau  vivant! 

The  nine-pins  speedily  recovered  and  walked  off,  the  harlequins  rolling 
their  balls  after  them.  A  lively  Schottisch  was  now  played,  and  the 
maskers  pairing  off,  were  soon  jigging  round  the  hall  in  double-quick 
time.  In  this,  as  in  many  German  balls,  small  ball-books,  in  the  shape 
of  a  card,  with  a  lead-pencil,  were  supplied  gratis  to  all  entering.  On 
these  were  engraved  the  name  of  the  association,  with  the  words,  '7'aiur- 
FclgBj  or  order  of  dancing,  and  ^Ouverture,^  The  dances  as  noted,  with 
a  blank  space  left  opposite  each  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  record 
the  names  of  their  partners,  were,  first,  one  Polonaise,  one  waltz,  one 
'Galopade,'  one  *  Schottisch,'  one  ^Frangaise,'  (quadrille,)  two  waltzes, 
and  then  a  long  pause,  succeeded  by  two  ^Galopades,'  two  Fran^aises, 
two  'Schottische,'  three  ^Galopades,^  and  a  cotillion;  the  latter  resem- 
bling any  thing  in  the  world  but  the  dance  known  by  the  same  name  in 
America. 

The  two  following  rules  were  printed  on  the  back : 

1.  *  All  previous  engagements  for  free  dances  are  strictly  forbidden.' 
(A  free  dance,  or  *'free  tum^  let  me  remark,  is  one  called  out  im- 
promptu, by  the  master  of  ceremonies,  during  the  pause  ensuing  between 
all  the  regular  dances.) 

2.  ^Hospitiren  is  allowed  to  no  one,  except  the  regular  ball-directors.' 
(fiToTE. — ^To  hospitiren,  is  to  borrow  from  a  gentleman  his  partner,  for 

a  smgle  tour  around  the  room.  This  term,  as  well  as  schie/sen,  to  shoot, 
is  also  applied  by  German  students  to  unpaid  attendance  on  the  Univer- 
sity lectures.) 

Another  pause  was  now  heralded  by  a  grand  blast  of  trumpets,  and 
tramping  slowly  along,  in  marched  another  procession,  consisting  of  char- 
acters taken  from  German  history.  There  was  Arminius,  or  Herrman, 
with  his  eagle-winged  helmet  and  long-haired  attendants,  with  Heaven 
knows  how  many  other  partners  in  his  toils.  But  this  procession,  though 
earnestly  gazed  at,  evidently  failed  to  excite  the  same  interest  as  the  nine- 
pins. As  these  maskers  in  their  turn  disappeared,  a  great  number  of  the 
audience,  ascertaining  that  the  *  grand  pause '  had  at  length  arrived,  deemed 
it  wise  to  follow  for  a  time  their  example. 

I  speedily  found  myself,  with  a  select  party  of  friends,  seated  in  the 
eating^room  of  the  ^  Court  of  Baden^  as  the  neighboring  hotel  is  termed. 
The  reader  who  has  witnessed  a  battle  or  an  earthquake  may  form  some 
faint  idea  of  the  confusion  which  the  hall  presented  on  this  grand  occasion. 
Overloaded  servants  were  tearing  franticly  about,  confused  by  an  infinite 
variety  of  orders,  distributing  every  thing  in  the  wrong  place,  giving 
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Rhine  inrine  to  those  who  had  ordered  potato-salad,  and  hastily  pitching 
down  roast-goose  to  some  one  demanding  lemonade. 

*We  shall  get  our  supper  some  time  after  breakfast,'  growled  the  Wol!i 
who  had  secured  a  seat  opposite  me. 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  a  waiter,  bearing  three  plates  of  venison 
and  one  beef-steak,  with  potatoes  and  Rhine  wine,  (evidently  intended  for 
other  persons,)  stopped  and  delivered  them,  exclaiming  hurriedly : 

^Venison,  three  portions :  here  it  is,  gentlemen;  fried  potatoes;  Rhine 
wine,  three  bottles ; '  and  holding  out  t^e  remaining  plate  to  Wolf^  said : 
*  You  want  a  beef-steak,  do  n't  you.  Sir  f ' 

^ Faith,  I've  wanted  it  this  two  hours  and  a  quarter,'  said  Wolf,  sticking 
his  fork  into  the  article.  *A  very  good  guess,  indeed,  Signor  Waiter.  I 
wonder  what  party  of  four  have  been  done  by  this  most  unfortunate 
blunder  ? ' 

In  an  instant  the  kellner  came  rushing  back,  declaring  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  Fixing  his  eye  sternly  upon  him,  as  he  poured  out  his 
first  glass,  the  Wolf  theatrically  exclaimed : 

*My  friend — it  is  too  late!* 

A  glorious,  good-natured  kreutz  fideler,  German-student^  known  m 
Herr  Otto,  now  joined  us,  and  assumed  a  seat  by  me.  From  the  merry 
twinkle  of  his  eye,  the  unsfeadiness  of  his  step,  and  the  determined  twist 
which  our  friend  occasionally  gave  to  the  long  beard  sticking  out  from 
the  point  of  his  chin,  I  inferred  that  he  had  by  no  means  deferred  taking 
refreshments  until  supper  time.  Scarcely  was  he  seated  ere  he  cried  to 
the  Wolf: 

'  Herr  Short,  iJiere  comes  to  you  a  whole  onef  {id  est^  I  drink  you  full 
measure.) 

To  this  the  Wolf,  in  the  formula  prescribed  by  German-student  custom, 
replied : 

^Us  ist  recht — saitff^  (It  is  right — drink.) 

*  But  I  go  you  a  whole  bottle,'  exclaimed  Herr  Otto,  who  was  evidently 
bent  on  doing  the  extensive. 

*A  whole  dozen — a  ^hole  mintage — the  whole  Rhine  crop,  including 
the  Moselle  and  Ncckar — all  the  brandy  in  France,  and  all  the  beer  in 
Bavaria,  and  devil  take  the  hindmost ! '  cried  Wolf,  rising  in  all  his  glory, 
and  stretching  out  his  arms,  as  if  about  to  swim  into  imaginary  seas  of 
drink. 

With  one  bottle,  Herr  Otto  was  done  for.  Rising,  he  found  his  way 
to  the  door,  and  vanished.  All  the  next  day  Otto's  friends  searched  for 
him  in  vain.  Inquiries  were  made  in  every  beer-house,  coffee-house,  dub, 
hotel,  and  billiard-room.  That  he  had  not  found  his  way  into  one  of  the 
University  prisons,  we  were  well  assured.  One  or  two  enterprising  indi- 
viduals even  went  so  far  as  to  look  for  him  around  the  University  itself 
deeming  that  he  might,  in  an  absent  moment,  have  found  his  way  into  a 
lecture-room.  At  last  two  students,  remembering  that  liquor  was  sold  in 
the  castle,  and  perhaps  stimulated  by  the  reflection,  resolved  to  clamber 
up  and  ascertain.  But  the  quest  was  useless.  Near  the  castle  is  a  high 
terrace,  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  town,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Neckar.  By  this  stood  a  summer-house,  filled  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
dry  leaves,  used  in  Germany  as  litter  for  cattle.    As  the  two  friends 
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passed  by,  it  seemed  as  if  they  heard  a  peculiar  grunt,  with  an  indistinct 
reference  to  *  more  beer.' 

*2)(w  iat  OttoJ  said  the  first. 

^Nein^  said  his  friend,  peering  in  on  the  leaves,  *  there  is  no  Otto  here ! ' 

*Mein  Gott  f '  exclaimed  the  first,  pointing  to  two  shiny  black  objects 
sticking  up  out  of  the  leaves,  and  glittering  in  the  dusk  like  eyes  of  a 
fiend, ' Jfetn  6htt  f  what  is  that ! ' 

Advancing  cautiously,  the  pair  set  up  a  hurrah  of  joy.    It  was  indeed 
the  tips  of  Otto's  patent-leathers  manifesting  themselves.    By  dint  of 
hauling,  a  pair  of  black  pantaloons  and  a  white  Marseilles  vest  became 
visible.   Otto  had  slept  nearly  fourteen  hours  in  the  leaves,  and  was  even 
then  with  great  difficulty  induced  to  rise  and  travel  homeward. 

As  for  the  ball,  it  passed  off — for  Heidelberg — quietly  and  pleasantly. 
Not  more  than  fifty  love-affairs  ensued ;  and  the  number  of  challenges 
given  on  the  occasion,  and  subsequently  fought  out  at  Neunheim,  over 
file  river,  was  estimated  at  the  remarkably  low  figure  of  twenty-three. 
On  taking,  with  my  three  friends,  account  of  the  presents  received  at  the 
ball,  we  found  the  following : 

3  sugar  hearts. 

2     "    babies  in  wrappings. 

1  "    baby  in  cradle. 
5     •*    storks. 

7     **    kreutaer  orders. 

2  "    old  women. 
2     "    candles. 

•    1  "  lantern. 

1  "  boat 

2  ^  knapsacks. 

3  "  pocket-books. 
1  "  butterfly. 

4  ^    baskets,  (equivalent  in  German  to  mittens.) 
17     "    Cupids. 

4     **    Hjrmens. 
Not  to  mention  two  bows,  a  red  ribbon,  a  white  glove,  a  silken  brace* 
let,  and  an  empty  purse. 


TBE     HXAVENS:      AN     EXTRACT 

With  what  an  awfiil,  world-revolving  pofw^r 
Were  first  the  unwieldvplanetB  lauiKhed  along 
The  illimitable  void  I    Thus  to  remain 
Amid  the  flux  of  many  thousand  years, 
That  oft  has  swept  the  toiling  race  of  men 
And  all  their  labored  monuments  away, 
Firm,  unremitting,  matchless  in  their  course ; 
To  the  kind-tempered  change  of  night  and  day, 
And  of  the  seasons  ever  string  round. 
Minutely  faithful :  such  the  All-perfect  Hand 
That  poised,  impels,  and  rules  the  steady  whole. 
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JOHN     BULL     IN     HIS     OWN     PASTURES. 


BT       A       BOaTO»IA«. 


The  a&tiual  regatta  took  place  at  Liverpool,  as  ustiaL  This  boat-raomg 
is  a  &vorite  sport  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  make  a  holiday  of  it, 
and  all  orders  of  the  community  seem  to  feel  some  degree  of  interest  in 
this  aquatic  competition. 

Rowing-boats,  most  tastefully  decorated  with  silk  awnings  and  rich 
canopies,  pushed  out  into  the  river,  challenging  any  boat's  crew  to  com- 
pete with  them  in  their  rowing. 

The  dresses  of  the  men  were  of  a  very  odd  and  fandfal  kind,  imitating 
ancient  sea-gods,  but  each  one  furnished  with  a  trident,  and  personating 
Neptune :  such  shoals  of  sucking  Neptunes  probably  never  before  ven- 
tured on  his  legitimate  domain.  There  was  one  large  boat  filled  with 
young  men,  dressed  in  tight-fitting,  elastic  black  dresses,  close  adhering 
to  the  skin ;  their  faces  painted  of  a  dark  tawny  color,  with  streaming 
mustaches,  immense  white  turbans  on  their  heads,  and  red  scarfe  thrown 
over  their  shoulders.  These  styled  themselves  Hhe  Americans.'  Th«ir 
boat  was  a  neat  clipper-built  one,  much  after  the  model  of  those  made 
by  Francis  in  New- York,  sitting  light  and  high  in  the  water,  and 
holding  from  ten  to  twelve  pair  of  oars.  At  the  outset,  they  commenced 
with  a  speed  that  promised  to  out-sweep  every  thing.  Shooting  away 
through  the  calm  waters,  all  other  competitors  were  at  first  distanced. 
Their  song  of  triumph  began  in  loud  cadence : 

*■  Thi  sea  I  Uie  tea  I  the  open  te* ; 
The  blae,  the  ttethy  the  erer f)reet 
We*re<NitliewaI* 

On,  on,  dipping  through  the  light  waves,  went  the  bird-Uke  boat  Un- 
rivalled and  almost  unapproached,  they  now  take  breath  and  slacken 
speed,  and  rejoice,  and  refresh  themselves,  proud  guners  of  the  many 
hundred  pounds  that  were  betted  on  their  prowess ;  and  in  the  height  it 
their  convivial  enjoyment,  they  give  no  heed  to  a  small  boat^  manned  by 
some  dozen  oars,  starting  at  the  moment  with  themselves,  and  dignified 
by  the  name  of  Jim  Crow  Boys.  These,  dressed  in  a  very  shabby,  nauti- 
cal pea-jacket  attire,  with  tarpaulin  hats  and  blue  jackets,  started  with 
very  moderate  speed,  and  seemed  quite  incapable  of  a  contest  with  the 
gay  *  Americans.'  But  after  much  evident  hard  work,  and  dodging  here 
and  there  to  take  advantage  of  the  river-currents,  and  also  to  avoid  cer- 
tain heavy  swells,  keeping  free  of  the  channel-sweep,  and  clearing  certain 
sand-bars,  somewhat  covered  and  concealed  from  their  opponents  by  a 
large  steam-boat  and  a  splendid  frigate — behold  I  while  the  'Americans' 
are  carousing  and  rejoidng  in  success,  there  they  go ;  the  Jim  Crow  Boys 
are  in  advance ;  ar.d  now,  now  comes  the  *'  tug  of  oar ! '  In  vain,  ye  saue 
^Americans;'  your  utmost  straining  cannot  save  you  now.  Your  rowing 
was  great,  but  your  disdphne  was  lax ;  and  something  kss  than  a  hal^ 
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dozen  legitimate  Whitehall  boys  would  have  rowed  you  all  up  'Salt 
River; 

There  was  a  great  variety  of  other  boats,  filled  with  young  men  in 
fantastic  costumes,  rowing  en  amateur ;  but  the  most  amusing  sight  of 
the  day  was,  several  boats  manned  by  females,  dressed  in  long  white  cot- 
ton robes,  fitted  tight  around  their  necks,  with  a  belt  around  their  waists, 
and  close-fitting  long  sleeves,  fastened  at  the  wrists.  These  water-nymphs 
sat  perfectly  motionless,  with  their  oars  held  up,  until  the  booming  of  a 
cannon  gave  the  signsil  for  all  to  start  Plash !  plash !  go  at  once  the 
thousand  of  oars,  and  off  they  all  cut  through  the  water,  to  the  number 
<tf  something  like  forty  boats. 

These  females  are  generally  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  boatmen, 
tide-waiters,  fishermen,  and  others  engaged  on  the  river  in  different  de- 
nartments  of  business.  The  daughter  of  a  celebrated  pilot  was  said  to 
nave  won  two  thousand  pounds  in  a  few  years  of  successful  river-boat 
rivalry.  On  this  occasion,  they  certainly  acquitted  themselves  with  much 
credit  in  the  race,  gaining  several  prizes,  and  leaving  at  last  the  soi-disant 
< Americans'  in  ihe  back  waters.  The  skill  and  dexterity  that  they  dis- 
played in  avoiding  opposing  circumstances,  their  knowledge  of  the  partic- 
ular currents  in  the  river,  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  various  other  tributary 
cucnmstances  influencing  their  speed,  evidently  showed  that  they  were 
well  skilled  in  their  aquatic  vocation.  This  Chemise  Race,  as  it  is  called, 
u  usually  considered  the  greatest  attraction  at  the  regatta,  and  large  bets 
are  made  on  the  results  of  their  rowing.  There  are  several  well-arranged 
swimming-schools  for  females,  many  of  which  are  conducted  by  skilful 
women  wno  have  been  successful  competitors  in  the  Chemise  Race.  The 
rowing  of  the  men  was,  generally  speaking,  quite  en  amateur ,  and  far 
inferior  to  that  we  had  witnessed  before. 

In  the  evening  of  the  famous  regatta  day,  the  boatmen  and  rowers, 
accompanied  by  their  wives,  daughters  and  female  friends,  repair  to  the 
Birkenhead  Hotel,  and  to  the  various  inns  and  public-houses  in  the  village. 
Birkenhead,  now  grown  into  the  dignity  of  a  sea-port,  was  a  village  only 
a  very  few  years  since,  of  inferior  note,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
Mersey. 

The  scenes  of  vulgarity  and  abandonment  that  generally  take  place  at 
the  merry-makings  of  the  common  and  middling  classes  of  the  English 
people,  are  probably  unequalled  in  any  part  of  Christendom.  Men, 
women  and  children,  from  the  lisping  babe  to  the  young  adult,  and  many 
of  these  evidently  not  of  the  lowest  class,  smoking  their  digusting  tobacco- 

Sipes  and  spitting  away  right  and  left;  drinking  ale,  beer,  gin,  and 
amaica  in  most  surprising  quantities ;  disputing^,  arguing,  singing  songs 
that  would  put  all  modesty  to  the  blush ;  fiddling  and  dancing ;  men 
and  women  seizing  hold  of  each  other,  hugging,  kicking,  shouting, 
fighting  and  swearing ;  altogether  made  up  a  scene  that  it  were  hard  to 
bdieve  could  exist  among  a  people  pretending  to  the  usual  observances  of 
the  ordinary  decencies  of  life. 

We  had  intended  to  particularize  some  of  the  disgusting  orgies  of  that 
night,  but  as  they  could  neither  ^  point  a  moral  nor  adorn  a  tale,'  we  leave 
them  unnarrated.  Suffice  it,  that  vulgar  drunkenness,  licentiousness  and 
pTO&nity  had  no  restraint;  and  the  most  debased  and  disgusting  habits 
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seemed  here  to  be  without  control  or  check.  We  are  well  aware  that  the 
habits  of  boatmen,  with  others  of  that  class,  and  their  wives,  are  not  by 
any  means  those  from  whom  we  are  to  expect  refinement  either  of  man- 
ners or  amusements;  but  the  truth  is,  they  generally  were  the  best 
behaved  of  all,  and  in  numbers  made  up  but  a  very  insignificant  propor- 
tion of  those  present  The  regatta  is  an  occasion  of  general  diversion, 
attended  by  thousands  of  the  citizens  and  their  families,  and  it  was  this 
class,  generally  speaking,  that  figured  in  the  above-mentioned  scenes. 
There  were  hundreds  of  young  men,  such  as  clerks,  shopmen,  and 
trades-people  generally,  all  well  dressed,  wearing  fine  broad-cloth,  with 
valuable  piss  in  their  shirt-bosoms,  and  women  with  embroidered  collan, 
capes,  and  rich  dresses,  with  their  children,  toot,  in  many  instances,  all 
partaking  with  great  delight  in  these  shameful  and  disgusting  revels. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  deepened  the  uproar  increased.  Fighting 
with  the  fists  seemed  to  be  the  most  favored  mode  of  combat ;  some  veiy 
hard  blows  were  struck,  and  ihe  combatants  covered  with  blood ;  several 
of  the  females,  rushing  between  the  men  to  separate  them,  also  received 
some  hard  knocks,  with  the  blood  flowing  from  their  red  and  inflamed 
faces.  Many,  both  males  and  females,  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  intox- 
ication, some  of  whom  were  lying  down  on  the  benches  and  the  graas- 
plat  outside  the  house.  This  was  the  first  time  that  we  had  ever  witnessed 
the  English  at  home  in  their  diversions  and  holiday  sports ;  but  on  re- 
peated subsequent  occasions  of  merriment,  at  their  fairs,  elections,  races, 
and  regattas,  similar  scenes  to  those  above  described  very  frequently  came 
under  our  notice. 

On  our  return  from  Birkenhead  to  Liverpool,  the  old  black  steamer 
was  crowded  to  a  most  alarming  excess.  All  of  a  sudden,  when  about 
half-way  over,  a  heavy  crash  was  heard,  with  a  fizzing  of  the  steam, 
accompanied  with  the  ominous  yell  of  *Stop  her!  Stop  herl*  The  boat 
reeled  over  to  one  side,  and  some  of  the  drunken  ones  on  board,  we  faith- 
fully believe,  became  sobered  from  the  excess  of  their  finght  It  seems 
that  the  stoker,  who  on  this  occasion  had  charge  of  the  boat,  was  aboKt 
as  drunk  as  strong  drink  could  possibly  make  him,  and  as  might  in  his 
case  be  supposed,  made  some  mistake  in  steering,  and  thereby  ran  foul 
of  a  large  cod-barge  that  was  moored  in  the  river,  stove  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  boat,  and  otherwise  damaged  the  old  rickety  craft  The 
alarm  of  those  on  board  was  certainly  not  without  reason,  for  the  night 
was  very  dark,  the  stoker  very  drunk,  and  the  current  of  the  river,  in  the 
middle  of  which  we  then  were,  was  running  very  strong. 

The  sudden  manifestation  of  any  strong  emotion  is  sometimes  not  only 
very  odd,  but  frequently  truly  ludicrous.  One  woman  on  this  occasion, 
more  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  \wste  than  the  life  of  her  son,  urged 
him  with  much  pathos  to  tie  his  sovereigns  round  him  in  his  handker- 
chief, and  with  his  last  breath  declare  that  he  gave  them  to  his  dear  Mary 
Crowder.  But  before  these  arrangements  were  brought  about,  the  boat 
was  out  of  danger ;  the  young  man  escaped  a  watery  grave ;  Mary  Crow- 
der lost  her  legacy,  and  Doctors'  Commons  a  fee  as  to  the  validity  of  such 
a  bequest.  ^ 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  tippling  among  the  English,  and  the  use  of 
strong  liquors  is  very  common  through  all  grades  oSf  sodety.    PotatioiiB 
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of  strong  porter  and  ale,  with  a  vile  compound  well  drugged  called 
English  gin,  are  among  the  daily  beverages  of  all  who  can  find  the  means 
to  procure  them.  Ale-houses,  inns,  taverns,  and  drinking-houses  of  eveiy 
description  abound  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  kingdom.  Look  at 
the  groups  of  people,  both  male  and  female,  seated  of  fine  Sunday  even- 
ings around  the  doors  of  all  the  drinking-houses  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
and  in  every  village  of  the  kingdom ;  see  the  quantity  of  drink  consumed 
at  home,  too,  on  the  occasion  of  any  family  rejoicing,  a  marriage  or  a 
christening,  for  instance,  and  in  various  other  circumstances  of  every-day 
life ;  and  there  will  be  ample  confirmation  for  the  assertion.  The  strong 
beer  and  ale,  or  half-and-half,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  each,  are  the  usual 
drinks ;  these,  too,  are  frequently  most  shamefully  adulterated  with  coc- 
culus  indicus,  aloes  and  colocynth,  and  sometimes  too  with  a  narcotic 
drug  still  more  injurious  to  health  than  either. 

llie  manufacture  of  artificial  brandy,  rum  and  gin  is  a  most  extensive 
business,  and  one  that  is  tolerated  by  law.  Betts'  British  brandy  is  a 
m^de-up  compound,  with  a  look  and  taste  something  like  the  simulated 
liquor ;  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  certificates  with  the  names  of  repu- 
table physicians  are  appended  to  each  bottle,  testifying  to  its  innocence 
and  excellence.  Pine-apple  rum,  too,  is  of  the  same  order  of  fabricated 
liquors.  The  London  gin,  always  savoring  strongly  of  the  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, with  the  endless  slang  names  by  which  they  are  dignified,  such 
as  *01d  Tom,'  *  Cream  of  the  Valley,'  'Knock  'em  Down,'  and  various 
others  equally  expressive,  is  a  made-up  liquor  of  most  injurious  conse- 
quences to  the  health  of  the  consumer.  The  same  is  true  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  wines.  The  juice  of  gooseberries  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  much  of  the  champagne  wine,  with  the  addition  of  litharge,  or 
sugar  of  lead ;  and  regular  recipes  for  making  artificial  sherry,  port,  and 
maideira,  are  to  be  found  in  a  very  common  book,  called  the  *  Wine- 
maker's  Vade  Mecura,'  and  also  in  another  bearing  the  title  of  'The 
Grocer's  Companion.' 

That  good,  potable  and  wholesome  liquors  of  every  description  are  to 
be  had  in  this  land  of  many  good  things,  is  unquestionably  true ;  but  then 
their  prices  are  so  enormous  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  rich  only. 
The  excellent  and  honorable  house  of  Parker  and  Codman,  in  Boston,  will 
sell  port  and  sherry  for  one  dollar  per  bottle,  which  in  London  cannot  be 
obtained  for  less  than  twelve  shillings  sterling,  nearly  three  dollars.  Good 
cognac  brandy,  on  which  the  duties  hkve  lately  been  reduced,  sells  now  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  the  gallon.  Jamaica  rum  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  shillings.  Port,  Sherry,  and  Madeira  wines  from  five  to  fifteen 
shillings  per  bottle.  French  wines  of  every  description  are  exceedingly 
dear,  simply  from  the  enormous  excise  duties  levied  upon  them. 

Much  of  the  tippling  in  England  is,  like  many  other  of  their  habits, 
quite  unsocial  and  solitary.  At  the  hotels  and  taverns  the  lonely  man  is 
seen  sipping  his  glass  of  rum-and- water,  his  pint  of  sherry,  or  his  pot  of  ale, 
by  the  hour  together,  and  with  oft-repeated  additions.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  intemperance  so  prevalent  in  England  arises  from 
the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  common  spirituous  liquors,  from  the  impos- 
sibihty  of  obtaining  any  kind  of  wine  at  reasonable  prices.  The  fact  is 
notorious,  that  intemperance  is  less  frequent  in  countries  where  wines  are 
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cheap.  Now  nothing  hut  the  excessive  duties  cause  wine  to  he  dear  in 
England.  In  former  times,  during  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth,  wines  of  every  description  were  comparatively  cheap ;  and  &t 
Sir  John  Falstaff  could  not  have  imbihed  sack  and  canary  as  he  did,  had 
they  not  been  reasonable ;  at  least,  not  until  he  had  robbed  the  carriers  of 
the  king^s  exchequer  upon  Gadshill.  At  the  present  time,  fifteen  pence  is 
paid  in  duty  on  a  bottle  of  wine,  the  prime  cost  of  which  may  vary  from 
two  pence  naif-penny  to  five  pence ;  the  common  wines  of  course.  The 
same  duty  is  also  paid  on  that  whose  original  cost  is  eight  or  ten  shillings 
the  bottle.  Uere  we  see  the  legislation  made  easy  to  the  rich  man,  who 
pays  no  more  duty  on  his  old  crusted  port  or  his  bees-wing  madeira,  than 
does  the  poor  man  in  common  life.  JDut  the  idea  of  wine  of  any  kind  for 
the  poor  in  England  is  preposterous. 

The  dignified  hospitality  of  a  past  day  in  America  is  now  rigidly  pre- 
served in  England  in  reference  to  liquors;  the  absurd  yelpings  of  itinerant 
lecturers  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  are  hardly  listened  to,  and  very 
generally  despised ;  the  matters  of  drink  as  well  as  food  are  left  to  every 
one^s  individual  desires ;  and  in  the  hospitable  house  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman the  tracts  of  the  over-temperate  find  no  place ;  nor  are  the  absurd 
ultraisms  of  the  lecturers  on  this  subject  regarded  in  the  least  degree.  On 
these  points  every  gentleman  is  of  course  capable  of  judging  for  himself; 
and  in  the  truly  hospitable  home  of  an  Englishman  no  limit  is  set  to  the 
outpourings  of  either  wine  or  spirits,  and  he  is  of  course  never  ofifended 
by  undue  indulgence  on  the  part  of  his  guest 

Many  of  the  distinguished  literary  men  of  England  have  been  some- 
what remarkable  for  their  social  habits.  While  not  visiting  any  one 
severely,  yet  are  there  few  among  them  who  have  not  been  in  pretty  free 
custom  of  libation ;  paying  their  devotions  either  in  the  tears  distilled 
from  the  grape,  or  at  tlie  shrine  of  Saint  Cognac-  The  pleasures  of  lite- 
rary conversation,  even  in  the  days  of  Doctor  Johnson,  were  not  unmixed 
with  pretty  liberal  indulgence ;  and  we  cannot  but  beUeve  that  the  stem 
old  moralist  used  at  times  to  unbend  pretty  freely,  especially  when  he 
left  his  wife  *  Tetty,'  and  with  Topham,  Beauclerk  and  Goldsmith,  went 
the  whole  night  on  a  ^ frisks  The  poets  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  too, 
think  no  inspiration  is  equal  to  that  derived  from  their  native  potheen, 
unless  it  be  in  a  state  of  amalgamation  with  the  other  materials  that  pro- 
duce whiskey-punch.  In  the  symposiums  of  Christopher  North  and  his 
jolly  compeers,  the  national  drink  is  commcmoraied  in  prose  no  less  than 
it  is  in  illustrious  verse,  and  the  Muse  is  rarely  invoked  whose  Helicon  is 
not  savored  with  something  more  potent  than  falls  in  aquatic  draughts. 


CONTENTMENT:      BY      BALLT. 

LuzDST  and  pomp 
Are  but  the  splendid  cover  of  distreee 
liaukliiiff  within ;  while  conscience,  ever  gay. 
And  placid  resignation  to  his  lot, 
Cheer  the  poor  tattered  pilgrrim,  and  derive 
A  flavor  to  his  casaal  humeljr  meal, 
The  rich  man's  labored  dainilet  cannot  yield. 
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BT   &nVUS    BXWBT    BAOOIT. 


PART    FIRST. 

Rude  and  iiDpractised,  yet  with  hearty  will, 
The  poet  comes,  his  duty  to  fulfil 
Relying  more  upon  this  genial  time 
Than  his  own  skill,  he  weaves  his  homely  rhyme  ; 
Nor  hopes  to  please  with  any  show  of  art^ 
But  only  as  his  lay  shall  reach  the  heart. 
Truth  is  his  guide,  not  Beauty,  and  with  her, 
T  were  hard  indeed  if  he  should  widely  err. 
If  Truth  he  leave,  and  Beauty  more  desire, 
Then  freely  call  his  harp  a  common  lyre. 

At  this  glad  hour,  ten  thousand  fancies  throng 
To  crowd  the  numbers  of  my  timid  song ; 
And  each  so  pleasant  it  is  hard  to  choose 
"Which  to  bid  welcome  most,  or  which  refuse. 
So  many  a  belle,  whose  suitors,  thick  as  flies, 
Besiege  the  sweetness  of  her  lips  and  eyes, 
Bewildered  stands,  not  daring  * »« '  to  say, 
Iicst,  one  preferred,  the  others  fall  away ; 
And  dallies  first  with  this  and  then  with  that, 
With  perfumed  whiskers  or  Beau-Nash  cravat; 
Or  halts  between  the  boor  who  dreams  in  Latin, 
And  the  prim  fop  whose  brains  all  run  to  satin  : 
Until  at  last)  grown  faded,  she  is  fieun 
To  snatch  the  very  worst  of  all  her  train ; 
And  even  then  she  makes  a  sorry  wife. 
Saving  her  mourning  for  the  eve  of  life. 
Wiser  than  she,  I  sliall  at  once  decide 
Which  to  accept  and  which  to  wave  aside ;     ' 
Saying  to  those  I  slight,  as  I  begin, 
*  You  are  good4ookiug,  but  you  can't  come  in ! ' 

HOMK 

As  o'er  the  waves  the  Atlantic  voyager  steers. 
To  be  once  more  where  sped  his  boyhood's  years, 
To  his  swift  heart  how  laggard  seems  the  gale, 
Though  bonds  each  spar,  and  strains  each  bellied  sail ; 
So  fleet  his  course,  the  sea-bird  scai'ce  can  keep 
An  even  flight  with  him  across  the  deep  ; 
Yet  eager  memory  still  outstrips  the  wind, 
And  leaves  both  ehip  and  sea-bird  far  behind ! 

His  native  village  comes  before  his  eye. 

And  hills  Uiat  round  it  kiss  the  bending  sky : 

The  blacksmith's  clinking  anvil  he  can  hear 

Send  forth  afar  itB  cadence  to  his  ear ; 

The  modest  church  he  sees,  that  heads  the  green; 

The  old  red  school-house,  blushing  to  be  seen ; 

*  Pronocnckd  before  the  Society  of  the  Sioka  Phi,  at  its  Anniversanr  at  Hamilton  College, 
Olnton,  (N.  Y.,)  July  Slst>  1851. 
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Tlie  dingy  fomace,  backed  against  the  height^ 
A  doud  by  day,  a  shaft  of  fire  by  night ; 
The  yellow  tavern,  with  its  truthful  sign, 
A  genuine  landlord  pouring  spuriouB  wine  ; 
The  doctor^s  office  by  the  open  gate, 
The  dread  of  all  in  its  official  state, 
But  as  a  club-roo  m  for  the  chosen  few, 
If  not  a  parlor — paradise  in  lieu ; 
And  on  toe  hill  his  moistened  gaze  disceraa 
The  HoMK  tow'rd  which  his  inmost  being  yearns ; 
Wfdled  round  with  foliage,  hidden  half  we  year, 
More  to  his  heart  than  ivied  temple  dear. 
Here  bums  an  altar  which  is  hoher  fiir 
Than  all  that  by  men's  hands  enkindled  are : 
Ck>D  at  the  first  ELimself  lit  up  its  flame 
And  gave  eternal  sweetness  to  its  name. 

Round  this '  sweet  Home'  the  yoyager^s  heart  is  twined 

With  cords  of  love  no  distance  can  unbind ; 

Drawing  it  closer  each  returning  breath, 

Till  heart  and  breathing  shall  b^  stilled  in  death. 

Perchance,  unbidden,  tl&ough  his  bosom  steals 

A  sadder  feeling  thain  his  eye  reveals  ; 

Remembering  how  a  sister,  ffentlc,  fair. 

Drank  in  disease  that  floated  with  the  air. 

Smiled  on  them  all,  and  then  to  marble  grew, 

And  took  her  place  beneath  the  solemn  yew ; 

Or  noble  brother,  fuU  of  joy  and  truth. 

In  the  bright  sunshine  of  his  early  youth. 

Waving  farewell  as  he  sought  plaad  rest 

In  the  sweet  Earth's  cold,  calm  and  holy  breast 

These  make  him  still  more  eager  to  regain 
Those  whom  he  loves  that  living  yet  remain ; 
And  doubly  ardent  on  the  rail  he  leans. 
While  to  her  scuppers  the  good  ship  careens ;      ^ 
Chiding  the  winos  that  they  no  Oaster  speed 
To  urge  the  white  wings  of  his  ocean-steed  1 

FROEU. 

Wfth  kindred  longing  for  this  joyful  day. 
Keenly  I  watched  the  slow  hours  creep  away ; 
Still  more  impatient  as  the  time  drew  nigh 
When  olden  scenes  should  greet  my  loving  eye ; 
Scenes  that  have  risen  to  paint  themselves  anew, 
At  the  sweet  hour  when  twilight  brines  the  dew. 
And  gently  fiades  tiie  glow  the  sunset  leaves. 
To  frmge  Night's  dome  along  its  western  eaves. 

THE  VALLEY  OP  THE   ORI8KANT. 

These  twilight  pictures,  vivid  though  ideal. 
Seemed,  as  they  grew  to  life,  distinct  and  reaL 
Rapt  in  their  vision,  I,  a  youth  once  more, 
Stand  in  the  arch  of  Learning's  open  door; 
Spuming  the  forest  that  I  loved  so  well. 
In  college  cloisters  with  dead  books  to  dwelL 
Rise  on  my  view  sweet  Clinton's  hills  of  green, 
Her  valley  broad,  that  smiles  those  hills  between ; 
Oriskany's  swift  course,  with  boughs  o'erhung, 
'  The  Stream  of  NetUesJ  in  the  Indian  tongue ; 
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Winding  through  daisied  meadows,  till  its  flow 
Steals  from  the  eye  among  the  groves  below. 

And  now  the  Collkox,  gleaming  on  my  sight, 
Reflects  the  sun,  far  up  the  leafy  height ; 
Its  snowy  buildings,  and  its  chapel-spire, 
Famed  for  that  faulUess  grace  which  all  admire. 
While  these  once  more  my  joyful  gaze  discerns; 
Hdts  my  weak  heart  as  loyal  memory  bums. 

I  climo  the  olden  rail, 
And  as  of  yore  look  down  upon  the  vale : 
No  painter  ever  on  the  canvas  drew 
So  lovely,  calm  and  beautiful  a  view ! 
Too  fair  for  earth,  the  more  I  gaze  it  seems 
A  magic  vision  from  the  Land  of  Dreams. 
Girt  round  with  hills,  and  rich  with  waving  green. 
Arched  by  the  summer  heavens,  it  lies  serene. 
White  dwellings  smile,  in  scattered  company, 
Like  ships  be<^lmed  upon  an  emerald  sea; 
And  half  I  deem  the  village,  far  away. 
Some  little  fleet  moored  in  a  placid  bay : 
The  doves,  like  sea-fowl,  circling  here  and  there. 
To  bathe  their  plumes  in  the  cool  upper  air. 

Thns,  in  the  passage  of  their  after-years. 
When  time  had  dned  their  unax  ailing  tears, 
From  some  hi^h  point,  whose  evening  shadows  throw 
Their  lofty  ouUioes  on  the  scene  below, 
Adam  and  Evs,  perchance,  together  viewed 
Edxn's  lost  vale ;  and  thus  regretful  stood, 
Scanning  it  o'er  and  o'er,  while  both  are  sad, 
Dreaming  those  peaceful  dreams  that  once  Uiey  had ; 
Till  gentle  Eve,  with  choked  and  trembling  voice. 
Anxious  exclaims :  *  Why,  Adam  I  where '«  the  boyt  T 

COLLEOE-HILL. 

Thb  scene  is  hallowed,  but  a  holier  still 
Is  that  whose  quiet  grandeur  crowns  the  hiU. 
Up  the  long  walk  and  steep,  as  I  ascend. 
Each  leaf-embosomed  dwelling  seems  a  friend; 
And  each  tall  poplar,  rustling  overhead, 
Waves  comic  welcome  to  my  awkward  tread. 
Even  the  maid-like  elm?,  before  the  house 
Of  the  good  Doctor,  nod  their  graceful  boughs. 
As  if  it  knew  my  gait's  uneasy  swing. 
The  college-gate  flies  open  with  a  spring. 
Pacific  as  of  old  the  chapel  smiles : 
A  notion  waves  me  in  to  see  its  aisles ; 
Yet,  since  with  Aaius  I  worship  God, 
I  fear  the  steeple's  triple-pointed  rod  f 

O  Alma  Matbb  1  if  I  diance  to  hit^ 
With  the  blunt  arrows  of  my  pointless  wit. 
One  fault  or  foible  by  a  random  shot. 
Know  that  thy  pious  ofispring  meant  it  not. 
i  *  Pious  iENEAs,  who  his  parent  bore 

Athwart  his  shoulders  from  the  battle's  roar. 
And  to  Mount  Ida's  lofty  fastness  came. 
Reddened  afar  with  Troy's  funereal  flame. 
Ne'er  felt  a  firmer  love  than  that  I  bear 
To  thee,  sweet  Mother  I  orthodox  and  fkir  t 
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MT  OLD  ROO:^. 

Swift  up  the  steps  and  Btairs  of  Kibklaio)  Hall, 

With  lM)^'i;ih  spring,  unmindful  of  a  full, 

Avid  I  seek  my  old  room's  friendly  d<K)r, 

North  entry-way,  back  corner,  second  floor. 

Puu^inf^  within,  the  door  swings  gently  to, 

And  all  things  wear  their  old,  accustomed  hue. 

They  know  me  all !  and  all,  in  their  own  way. 

Mutely  reveal  what  they  would  like  to  say. 

The  stiff  old  Desk,  though  it  can't  stir  a  peg. 

In  recognition,  trios  to  *  make  a  leg ! ' 

The  Clock  runs  down,  though  fast  in  its  old  place, 

And  grins  me  welcome  with  disfigured  face  ! 

The  old  round  Table,  quite  poetic,  lays 

Before  me,  pleased,  its  tribute  of  green  baize ; 

Hating  me  not>  though  many  a  wickei  sonnet^ 

In  heedless  moments,  have  \  written  on  it. 

Far  more  forgiving  than  your  critic  prim. 

Were  1  to  write  an  epigram  on  hhn  ! 

Tlie  Bellow**,  cnizy  with  repeated  blows, 

Head  d(»wnwurd  hangs,  and  gaily  blows  its  nose  t 

n»e  honest  Chair,  as  joyous,  but  sedate. 

Holds  out  both  arms,  nor  deems  my  greeting  late. 

Like  some  gcMHl  mniden-aunt,  who  stands  apart 

Till  you  have  kisse<l  those  nearer  to  your  heart. 

Showing  no  ei»vy  in  her  kindly  face. 

While  longing  fur  affectionate  embrace. 

Hor  cheek  niay  hi^e  its  rose  ;  her  rich  hair  may, 

lliroiigh  reading  Ooethe,  turn  at  last  to  gray  ; 

Her  lips,  too.  fade,  and  wrinkles  come  the  while. 

But  what  of  that  if —  ench  wrinkle  is  a  fmile! 

And  while  her  loving  arms  her  darling  fold, 

You  pre^s  her  cheek,  nor  dream  she 's  growing  old. 

THE    UNION    LI r* P. A 11 Y. 

Ox  the  broad  carpet  of  the  *  Union's'  pride, 
With  some  old  quarto  open  at  my  side. 
Supine  to  muse,  or  read,  in  hilencc  sweet ; 
Or  whi««pi>ring  low,  s«ime  grand  old  thought  repeat: 
"With  fragrance  laden,  soft  winds,  as  they  stray. 
Stir  the  vermilion  curtains  in  their  play ; 
While  the  rich  summer  sun  light,  mellowed,  glows 
O'er  bookii  an<l  ceiling,  tinging  their  repose. 
Here  he  who  loves  the  old  sweet  Eiiglisli  tongue, 
In  which  so  h)n<;  men  spoken  have  and  sung, 
^lay  find  those  friends  that  Time  can  never  change. 
No  fault  embitter,  and  no  foe  esitrauire ; 
Friends  that  will  liu«t  from  youth  to  hoary  age, 
Tt)  heighton  j«iy,  and  hmely  griefs  assuage. 
These  voiceless  friends,  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
In  friendless  poverty  and  flattered  wealth. 
Friends  Arm  will  \k\  honest  and  kind  and  brave. 
Till  ho  shall  leave  them  for  the  friendly  grave. 

AilDlTIOX. 

Hr.aE  could  I  linger ;  but  to  living  friends, 
Warmer  and  firm  and  bnive,  my  love  extends ; 
Who  nameles;',  here,  iu  this  my  rapid  song. 
Bear  names  of  honor  in  the  great  world's  throng. 
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Down  to  my  room  I  thoughtfully  return, 
Perchance  ambitious  a  great  name  to  earn ; 
To  write  some  book,  and  be  thereafter  read, 
"When  the  blue  violet  is  o'er  my  head. 
Whatever  my  foolii^h  thought,  it  is  no  shame 
For  youth  to  covet  honorable  fame : 
It  may  be  weak  to  show  it,  but  it  leads. 
In  the  bright  i^suc,  up  to  noblest  deeds  ; 
Carried  brave  Milto.v,  blind,  for  aye  to  be 
Equal  among  the  World's  great  Epic  Three; 
Crowned  young  Xapoleon,  on  that  height  sublime, 
In  lonely  grandeur,  for  all  coming  time  I 

LEAR>:iNO'S    VESTIBULE, 

"With  windows  up,  to  catch  the  balmy  air. 

Taking  my  books,  I  now  resume  my  chair; 

And  soon  am  wading  to  my  beardless  chin, 

Not  fearing  much  how  far  1  venture  in. 

For  if  you  wade  in  this  old  learning  dim 

Beyond  your  depth,  the  head  soon  learns  to  swim ; 

And  so  you  *re  safe,  wliile,  with  a  *  Grecian  bend,' 

You  strive  to  make  old  Cicero  your  friend ; 

Or  shun  with  Atticus  a  Roman  beak. 

Sipping  sweet  wisdom  from  the  honeyed  Qrcek. 

Turn  I  from  these,  with  classic  integections, 
To  nibble  patiently  at, '  Conic  Sections ;' 
Or  crushing  Nrwton's  *  Calculus,'  aver 
'  77it9  is  what  killed  the  old  Philosopher !  * 
Half  thinking  this  same  *  calculus'  may  be 
The  long-lost  stone  of  hoar  antiquity, 
For  which  philosophers  have  digged  the  ground : 
Some  lack-brains  Duricd  what  Sm  Isaac  found. 

THE    CHAPEL. 

Down  from  the  latticed  belfry,  soft  and  clear, 
,  Comes  the  sweet  vesper-music  to  my  ear, 

Gently  inviting  all  to  enter,  where 
From  hallowed  lips  ascends  the  voice  of  prayer. 
With  the  hushed  crowd  1  seek  the  pleasant  fane, 
And  there,  within,  my  olden  place  regain. 
How  calm  and  holy,  gentle,  solemn,  slow, 
Of  thought  and  feeling  now  the  quiet  flow  1 
Blissful  to  each,  the  same  sweet  influence  stirs 
The  hearts  of  all  these  youthful  worshippers. 
Creeds  all  unknown,  or  only  known  in  love, 
Young  Faith's  j)ure  bosom  harlMrs  yet  the  Dove. 
Warm  hearts  are  beating  here  with  bright  hopes  filled^ 
Hearts  that,  alas!  too  early  death  has  stilled  ! 
The  vision  brings  to  their  accustomed  places 
Hero  and  there  one,  among  these  well-known  faces. 
The  passing  years  have  mourned,  as  they  went  by» 
And  wept  to  think  such  nobleness  could  die  I 

And  sitting  here,  with  those  who^e  office  brings 
A  weif^htier  care  tlian  that  of  sceptred  kings. 
Him,  living,  I  see,  who  nursing  tears  and  gloom, 
Rejoined  his  young  wife  in  an  early  tomb : 
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Rich  in  Bweet  Attic  lore,  and  Attic  salt, 

Whose  timid  goodness  seemed  his  greatest  fiiiilt !  * 

And  him  behold,  in  vivid  presence  here, 
With  kindly  heart,  but  countenance  auHtere, 
Wlio  went  from  enrth,  among  the  stars  to  be, 
And  solve  the  problem  of  Eternity  I  f 

THE  CHOIR. 

Wnsx  the  brief  spell  is  broken,  and  the  throng 

Passes  -without,  the  green-fringed  paths  along ; 

My  curious  eye,  turned  upward,  now  remarks 

The  CnoiR  —  that  gallery  of  patriarchs  I 

Prophet  and  Priest  and  King  are  there  together. 

Birds  of  a  common  song,  and  common  feaUier : 

David  is  leaning  on  old  Samuel^b  arm, 

While  JosKPH  keeps  young  BENJASirN  from  harm ; 

And  Jacob,  reddening  with  excessive  shyness. 

Plays  the  K)ft  flute,  while  Daniel  plays  —  'his  Highoess/ 

With  features  vast,  terrific,  grim  and  gorgon, 

£ua8  sings,  while  Moses  blows  his  organ  I 

MRS.  BEE'S. 

In  happy  chit-chat,  suited  to  a  tea. 
We  make  our  ve«per  meal  with  *  Mother  Bke.' 
Her  swarming  hive  holds  not  a  single  drone; 
No  stomach  whines  there  in  dyspeptic  tone ; 
While  health  and  plenty  are  enjoyed  by  us, 
We  books  und  biscuit  heartily  discuss. 
And  when  the  pleasant  cceuula  is  over. 
Wish  our  queen-bee  may  always  live  in  clover  I 

THE    COLLEGE   BCRIAL-0R0U5JD. 

And  now  I  pass,  with  sad  and  pensive  tread, 
Amoni^  the  mounds  that  hide  the  sleeping  dead  ; 
Read  each  inscription,  prop  each  fulling  stone. 
But  chiefly  pause  by  one  sweet  grave  alone. 
In  its  greon  turf  the  dark  lines  of  the  spade 
Mark  to  the  eye  that  it  is  recent  hiid. 
Scarce  have  the  budding  daisies  time  to  blow. 
Since  the  sweet  child,  that  sleeps  this  sod  below, 
All  bright  with  beauty,  drooped  and  sank  away 
Into  death's  marble  f>Ieep  and  swift  decay. 

In  yon  old  mansion.^  where  the  hill-side  grove 
Of  shadowing  maples  tempts  the  foet  to  rove ; 
Wht're  old  Sksnando,§  noble  in  his  pride. 
Shares  rlrcumless  sleep  at  sainted  Kirkland*8  |  side, 
She  lifeleaa-lit^;  and  yet  her  sluml)er  seems 
Not  that  of  wakeless  death,  but  quiet  dreams. 
Through  the  vine-woven  lattice  the  pure  air 
Steals  on,  to  ki^s  her  cheek  and  forenead  fair : 


♦  Rbv.  John  Finlby  Smith,  DrxTicR-Proressur  of  Greek. 
fMARrra  Catli.v,  E<>q.,  Prufewor  uf  Mathematics. 

tThon  the  hospitable  rtvidenco  of  the  Hon.  John  II.  Latbrof,  now  CbancoUor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wii«cuiinin. 
S  Chief  8ucliem  of  tho  Onttidas. 
I  The  celebrated  Miaiiionary  to  the  Six  Nations,  or  lao^oif. 
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While  one  bright  fnin-benm,  in  the  sliadod  room, 

Stnilinj^  atliwart  the  Ptill  nnd  Kileiim  glooui, 

Rests  on  her  faco,  and  points  the  dark  leaves  through, 

Up,  like  an  angel,  to  it!*  home  of  blue ! 

A  holy  man  ♦  snowhaireJ  and  reverend. 

To  poor  and  great  a  father  and  a  friend, 

Wise,  mode«t,  learned ;  by  all  alike  revered. 

And  not  for  vices,  but  for  virtues  feared ; 

Stands  in  tJio  weeping  grou[i,  the  child  beside. 

Striving  his  own  deep  tf*nderness  to  hide. 

From  tearful  silence,  rises  on  the  ear 

His  voice  in  pniyer,  low,  musical  and  clear ; 

Leading  the  strong  emotions  of  the  soul 

Submissive  to  his  eloquent  control 

Faith  is  triumphant  ere  his  accents  cease: 

Without  is  calmness,  and  within  is  peace. 

Up  to  this  lofty  spot,  where  wild-flowers  spring. 

And  tlie  shy  ring-dove  f-rcens  her  azure  wmg. 

Wo  brought  that  lovely  du«t  to  sleep  for  aye, 

Silent  and  dreamless  with  its  kindred  clay. 

And  while  I  liu:;er  it^  green  fmllet  nigii, 

Faitu a  sunbeam  still  is  pointing  to tlie  sky ! 

EVEKTXO- 

Dowx  the  iM-ight  pathway  of  the  golden  west. 
The  red-orbed  sun  has  sought  his  evening  rest; 
The  fickle  fire  flies  o'er  the  meadows  pass. 
The  crickets  now  arc  scolding  in  the  gras«; 
The  ground-bird,  diirpiiig,  slyly  nods  his  head. 
And  winks  hie  listening  spouse  away  to  bed. 
Dreading,  no  d(»ubt,  as  oth<r  husbands  d(\ 
Lest  curtain  quarrels  hh  wife  fancy  t(M): 
And  the  rouTid  intKm  al)ove  their  happy  sleep, 
A  ship  of  silver,  sails  the  upper  deep. 

From  each  mii^ed  window  of  the  cnllege  piles 
Down  on  the  lawn  the  cheerful  I:nu[hlight  smiles; 
And  I  return,  to  con  the  luoniing  s  task. 
And  fix  m;f  straw  in  Learning's  mellow  cask ; 
Or  on  the  pillowed  window-seat  recline. 
And  C4)nrt  the  fairest  of  the  sacreil  Nine  ; 
Whom  if  ytiu  wed  *  ft»r  better  and  for  worse,* 
You  find  Utr  dower  is  an  empty  purse  ; 
Or  joined  with  fri<tids,  when  each  our  toils  surcease, 
Draw  out  *  the  tools,*  and  take  a  pipe  a-piece. 

Perchance,  espied  by  w)rae  quick-witted  smoker, 
The  idle  touj?!*  suir^est  a  game  at  •  poker.* 
Tiie  pun  is  taken,  but  the  game  dismissed ; 
The  punster  ruflled  at  our  keeping  whist 

I'r.T.   oa:^e   op  l:  :•">:, 

Whes  with  the  WoaLu  the  student  comes  to  mix. 
He  finds  its  honors  often  won  bv  tricks; 
And,  though  he  have  a  he:irt  as  true  as  steel, 
Is  not  of  victorv  sure  —  bv  a  i^'xid  deal : 
Some  smooth-faced  vilhun,  by  his  masked  abuse. 


*  Rbv.  AmucL  S.  XoBToy,  settkid  orer  tbo  Int  ehvreh  In  Clinton,  1793,  and  now  living  in  a 
green  old  agcL 
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"With  hi^  f.iir  fame  may  play  tlic  very  deuco ; 
Or,  if  lie  kiH)W  not  womnn's  wiles  and  arts, 
Blinded  with  love,  may  lose  his  Queen  of  Hearts*, 
And  find  himself,  for  some  one  else  Am  *8nul)9,* 
The  King  of  DiamoniK  or  the  Knave  of  Clubs ; 
And  <k;e!«,  whoe'er  would  own  the  iine!»t  lump 
Of  thU  world  8  gold,  must  be  himself  *  a  trump.* 

NIGHT. 

I.v  varied  plea^ircs  swiftly  glide  the  hour?, 
While  Friendship's  cup  is  crowned  with  fragrant  flower*. 
...... 

Some  monk  of  Learning,  who  ne'er  scraped  his  chin, 
}Ielpe<l  (»n  witli  song,  now  scrapes  tlie  violin ; 
Waking  the  Tutor  fnim  his  first  brief  doze, 
And  his  starched  dignity  from  its  repose, 
Coatless  and  vestless,  in  full  Bloomee  rig, 
With  a  red  night-cap  covering  his  wig. 
He  foaming  g(»e4  to  stop  their  hideous  noise ; 
But  well  we  know  he  won't  report  *  the  boys.' 

But  I  must  turn  from  those  old  college-dreams, 

And  touch,  with  rapid  linger,  nther  themes  ; 

With  you.  my  friemU,  drink  off  a  stiiTup-cup, 

Thou  to  Pani:is**iau  Dor.ciN  sjiy,  *  Get  up  I ' 

But  though  far  hence  the  jxiet's  jouniey  lie, 

Back  to  ohl  scenes  will  cvur  turn  his  eye  : 

Old  scenes  I  —  old  friends  I  —  old  books,  lie  doated  on  1 

Old  bachelors !  —  old  maids  I  —  *  Old  Haxilton  ! ' 


Bifs  or  rAitT  riRST. 


INEXPRESSIBLE      TH  OUGHTS 


IXSCRIBCO   Tr>   IfT  WIFB. 


SwEKT  W ^  love!  my  wifo, 

i^lur  of  my  life ; 

Miuicaliy  (ho  bourn 

DriMitliu  life  away  amid  our  new-found  bowers. 

I  bavc  not  written,  tbouubt,  for  many  n  day. 

Hut  va>;ueiy  muM;d  aiuni;  litems  weary  way. 

Nor  heeded  what  was  round  me,  felt  for  uauglil, 

But  grown  all  hardened,  by  a  bard  world  taught. 

But  now,  bow  chansrod 

The  road  o^er  which  I  ranged  I 

The  sky  ttiut  wai*  nbuve. 

The  wurld  I  coukt  not  lore. 

The  flowers  biueath  my  tread. 

The  auiiHluntt  round  my  head  I 

How  clianued  the  world  to  me, 

And  changed  by  iheu! 

Cnanged  by  a  single  word  of  tbinSi 

lireathed  in  liiy  ear, 
Whisfwrlng  that  thou  wert  mine, 

Aj  liie  ever  near ! 

How  sweet  the  air, 

How  briKht  the  river! 
The  world  "how  fair, 
liow  fair  for  ever  I 
Each  common  thing  is  boautifol  and  bright, 
Kflch  heart-emotion  sparkles  now  in  light. 
And  like  the  morning  dawning  oVr  the  earth. 
Thy  form  l^>pear8,  to  give  new  flowers  thoir  birth.  it. 
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MARIE      LAFORlSlT. 


BT  THX  AUTnon  or  0T.  rcaxK. 


And  yet,  my  dear  Clark,  there  is  notliing  remarkable  about 

this  little  painting:  notliing  to  justify  your  stubborn  assertion  that  it  is 
not  a  fancy  sketch,  and  that  there  must  be  some  story  connected  with  it. 
With  what  shrewd  apj  /eciation  you  take  in  the  ^hole  group  !    A  vine- 
growing  country,  for    he  vineyards  extend  in  every  direction  almost 
surrounding  the  old  c  lapel,  over  whose  entrance  is  car^d  in  wood  an 
image  of  the  patron  s;  int.     The  doors  are  open,  and^round  them  still 
linger  two  or  three  old  |>eoplo  and  a  few  children,  while  the  solitary  figure 
on  this  side,  you  maintain,  bears  a  positive  unmistakable  likeness  to 
me  I      How  ridiculous  this  idea  of  youre:   really,  you   are  carrying 
your  discrimination  quite  too  far.     You  will  not  give  it  up?     Ah,  the 
picture  again  diverts  you.     *  The  fore-ground  embraces  a  gay  company ; 
evidently  a  wedding-party  ;  rustical  to  be  sure,  but  so  much  the  more 
charming.    How  very  joyous  seems  the  occasion :  *  fancy-piece'  —  non- 
sense !     Look  at  the  bride :  no  painter  now-a-days  could  limn  that  face 
and  form  from  his  imagination,  nor  portray  the  blissful  satisfaction  which 
beams  in  the  manly  countenance  of  the  groom.  There  is  an  evident  truth- 
fulness in  the  grouping,  in  the  portraits,  in  the  expression  of  each  person, 
in  the  careful  attention  paid  to  details,  which  can  not  deceive  me.     The 
story — the  story  —  let  us  have  that ! '     Positively  there  is  none.     Still 
if  affairs  had  taken  another  turn — thank  God  they  did  not;  but  as  it 
IS,  there  is  no  tale  of  blasted  hopes  nor  of  broken  hearts,  nor  of  untimely 
sorrows  which  are  only  quenched  in  death.     Nothing  of  these.    You  are 
still  not  satisfied  ?    You  ask  for  the  merest  explanation  of  the  scene ;  that 
will  content  you.     On  one  condition  only  it  is  yours  —  nay,  I  waive  the 
condition,  and  begin : 

Among  the  numerous  Passages  which  frequently  connect  one  street 
with  another  in  the  finer  parts  of  Paris,  and  which  are  adorned  on  each 
side  with  exquisite  little  shops,  containing  every  thing  in  the  way  of  vendi- 
bles that  can  be  made  attractive,  the  Passage  des  Panoramas  was  for- 
merly the  one  most  frequented,  not  only  by  the  fashionables  of  the  city, 
but  also  by  large  numbers  of  the  strangers  who  congregate  there.    The 
attractive  words,  *  Id  on  parte  V Anglais^  placarded  here  and  there,  drew 
to  the  spot  many  of  the  subjects  oflaperfide  Albion^  who,  while  they  would 
not  condescend  to  learn  the  *  miserable  language,'  could  scarcely  do  with- 
out French  gloves  and  French  shoes,  and,  I  might  add,  French  every 
thing.    I  do  not  affirm  that  the  English  tongue  was  spoken  in  all  its  purity 
at  the  places  where  this  magic  sign  was  exhibited ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
sorry  to  bear  witness  that  often  it  was  positively  a  false  pretence,  where, 
for  example,  the  speaking  of  English  was  confined  to  *  What  you  want, 
8ir  ? '  which  being  delivered,  the  pretty  grisette  trusted  entirely  to  her 
ready  wit  in  interpreting  looks  and  gestures,  and  to  her  power  to  interest  • 
the  starched,  high-collared,  precise  and  generally  verdant  John.    As  my 
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object  was  to  perfect  myself  in  the  language  of  the  country,  I  abstained 
from  taking  advantage  of  these  little  helps  to  the  Enghsh  purchaser,  espe- 
cially as  by  so  doing  I  obtained  what  1  wanted  at  hfilf  the  price  which 
had  to  bo  paid  where  the  article  was  ser\'ed  in  my  vernacular.  However, 
on  one  occasion,  I  broke  over  this  sensible  regulation.  I  obsenod  one 
morning,  in  one  of  the  finest  boutiques  of  the  Passage,  the  loveliest  crea- 
ture, it  seemed  to  me,  I  ever  beheld.  Do  not  suppose  this  was  alone 
suflScient  to  draw  me  in.  It  is  an  ever}'-day  occurrence  to  the  traveller, 
this  chancing  on  the  ^most  beautiful.'  But  in  the  first  place,  this  young 
girl  was  evidently  fresh  from  the  country.  She  knew  nothing  of  her  new 
occupation ;  she  was  not  awkward,  she  could  not  be  awkward,  yet  she 
did  not  seem  at  home  in  lier  new  Parisian  costume.  She  looked  melan- 
choly ;  in  short,  I  was  touched  by  her  appearance.  *  Another  victim  I '  I 
said  to  myself;  *how  shocking  to  contemplate  this  poor  innocent  girl,  so 
simple  of  heart,  so  modest,  so  beautiful,  and  think  how  soon  she  will  be 
changed  into  a  Parisienne.^  I  tried  to  throw  oft'  the  idea  :  *it  was  but 
the  old  stor}' ;  the  country  must  supply  the  town ;  unfortunate,  but  ne- 
cessary, and  so  forth  :  this  young  pei*son  appeai-s  melancholy,  but  it  is 
only  la  maladie  du  'pays ;  she  will  soon  be  happy  enough.  Madame 
the  manjiger  treats  her  considerately ;  she  is  kind  to  her ;  a  few  days, 
and  she  will  have  her  smiles  again.' 

But  days  not  a  few  passed,  and  no  smile  did  I  see.  True,  she  was  be- 
coming acquainted  with  her  business ;  she  had  learned  to  serve  those  who 
came,  with  readiness ;  she  seemed  to  have  made  rapid  progress  in  learning 
what  she  had  to  do  ;  but  no  smile,  no  'pleased  alacrity,'  no  quickening  of 
the  eye,  no  change  of  exj)ression  when  the  usual  compliment  was  rendered 
by  gay  youth  or  handsome  cavalier.  The  face  wiis  growing  longer  —  per- 
haps more  strictly  beautiful ;  the  cheek  was  losing  its  rose.  The  eyes 
appeared  dee^jer,  more  subdued  and  thoughtful ;  indeed,  the  sight  of  her 
(for  I  passed  the  place  daily)  l>egan  to  aftlict  me.  Meanwhile,  young  men 
were  crowding  the  boutique  ;  for  the  singular  beauty  of  the  *  charming  gri- 
sette,'  her  immobility,  and  the  mystery  which  these  created,  Ixicame  topics 
of  conversation  among  the  young  Parisian  *  Lions^  as  well  as  with  the 
strangers  then  sojourning  in  the  French  capital.  At  this  shop,  as  I  have 
stated,  were  exposed  the  words,  Ici  on  parte  V Anglais  ;  but  the  placard 
had  only  lately  been  posted,  and  I  wondered  who  was  the  proficient  in 
our  unaccommodating  tongue.  So  one  morning,  quite  early,  that  I  might 
have  the  fewer  interruptions,  I  sauntered  leisurely  along,  and  inquired  if 
English  was  spoken.  '  What  you  plejise  to  want,  Sir  ? '  said  the  madame, 
articulating  with  difficulty.  I  asked  for  some  article  not  usually  de- 
manded, in  order  to  test  her  knowledge.  She  hesitated,  beckoned  my 
heroine  to  her,  and  leaving  me  in  her  charge,  turned  to  serve  a  new  comer. 
I  repeated  my  request  in  English,  but  did  not  attempt  to  explain  by  look 
or  motion.  The  j>oor  girl  tried  hard  to  divine  what  I  would  have  ;  she 
bent  forward,  and  I  again  repeated.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  how  her 
natural  intelligence  strove  to  interpret  what  I  was  saying ;  the  eyes  grew 
full  of  meaning,  and  the  countenance  was  roused  from  its  repose ;  but  it 
would  not  do.  I  had  carefully  avoided  using  any  ordinary  phrase ;  and 
as  I  stood  still  and  spoke  merely,  it  was  no  wonder  that  one  who  knew  not 
a  syllable  of  the  language  should  fail  to  imderstand  me.  *  Pardon,'  I  said ; 
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*  I  tboni^it  some  pereon  bore'  ([N>inting  to  the  placard)  'sf»oke  English.' 
The  jrirl  turnv-d  with  a  distrcsfKil  li>Dk  to  the  madam.?,  but  she  was  busily 
enc:a;r':'d  with  her  customer.  Other  jrrisettes  there  were,  but  mv  attendant 
made  no  appeal  to  theni.  *  J/oiwtVwr,'  >he  liiiaily  >aid, " }t  crains  qu'on 
parlf  hien  mal  fAnfflaisJ  This  was  uttered  in  a  serious  tone,  and  with 
an  entire  aljsence  of  pleasantry.  Yet  with  what  a  irraceful  smile  an  ordi- 
nanr  French  shop-j^irl  would  have  said  the  same  words  and  have  made 
you  quite  satisH«Ai  to  remain  and  purchase  whatever  she  chose  to  offer. 
1  partly  turned  as  if  to  depart,  althoui^h  I  had  no  such  intention,  when 
the  young  girl  placed  her  hand  on  a  package  c»f  gloves  that  lay  on  the  case, 
and  looke<l  at  me  inquirinjrly.  I  could  pirrceive  this  was  on  her  part  an 
act  of  mere  duty,  lest  the  business  of  her  employer  should  seem  neglected. 
I  said  nothing,  but  allowed  her  to  select  me  a  pair.  As  I  was  engaged 
in  fitting  them,  I  cast  a  glance  at  her.  Tlie  look  she  gave  me  in  return 
was  so  sad,  so  heavy-hearted,  so  desolate,  that  I  could  not  avoid  saying 
to  her  in  her  own  tongue,  *  Vou  feem  venj  unfuijypy,^  A  flush  passed 
across  her  face,  a  tear  forced  its  way  into  her  eyes,  and  before  she  could 
prevent  it,  dropi>ed  on  her  cheeks  and  rolled  down  her  face.  Her  hand- 
kerchief was  quickly  applied,  and  she  was  calm  and  imperturbable  as 
before.  My  tone  was  one  not  of  gallantry,  but  of  kindness,  and  it  had 
taken  her  by  surprise.  Yet  she  said  nothing  —  not  a  word;  but  she 
looked  at  me  a  moment  intently,  as  if  to  question  my  motive  in  speaking 
to  her ;  but  whether  she  was  satisfied  of  it  or  not  I  could  not  tell. 

I  did  not  seek  to  draw  her  into  conversation,  but  took  mv  leave 
&s  soon  as  I  had  paid  for  my  purchase.  I  need  not  detail  to  you, 
mv  dear  Clark,  how  I  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  confidence  of 
Marie  Laforet,  for  that  was  her  name,  and  which  put  me  in  possession 
of  her  simple  history.  The  young  creature  saw  that  I  was  painfully  in- 
terested for  her;  beside,  she  knew  not  a  soul  in  Paris  to  whom  she  could 
trust  her  sorrows.  It  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  died,  could  she  not 
have  spoken ;  and  yet  I  fear  you  will  be  disappointed  when  I  tell  you 
there  was  nothinjj  extraordinary  in  her  story.  No  tale  of  a  faithless 
lover  or  of  cruel  parents,  of  aftlictions,  or  of  hai*sh  treatment  by  friends, 
or  of  any  thing  melo-dra malic.  She  informed  me  that  she  was  a  native 
of  Burgundy,  in  the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  lived  near 
the  little  town  of  Charolles  with  her  mother,  who  owned  a  small  farm 
of  some  thirty  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  was  vineyard.  The  adjoining 
plot  was  occupied  by  Maurice  Foligny  and  /tis  mother,  who  were  their 
nearest  neighbors.  Maurice  wiis  two-and-twenty,  and  Mario  was  his  sweet- 
heart. Their  marriage  had  long  been  considered  a  settled  aftair,  not  only 
between  the  lovers,  but  by  the  old  people  themselves.  In  short,  it  was  to 
take  place  at  the  coming  \'intage.  During  the  spring,  Marie's  mother 
received  a  visit  from  an  only  sister  who  had  gone  to  Paris  in  her  youth, 
married  a  respectable  shop-keeper,  and  succeeded  on  his  death  to  his 
establishment.  What  had  sent  her  so  far  away  into  the  Departments  to 
look  up  her  sister,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  twenty-five  years,  was  dif- 
ficult to  imagine.  Perhaj)S  she  felt  a  pride  in  displaying  herself  and  h«r 
finery  to  her  only  surviving  relative,  and  in  acquainting  her  with  the  inde- 
pendent position  she  now  held  at  the  liead  of  one  of  tlie  handsomest 
flhops  in  Paris ;  perhaps  the  motive  might  be  attributed  to  that  instinctive 
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longing  for  one's  kindred  which  steals  over  us  after  we  have  passed  the 
boundary  of  middle  life,  gathering  strength  year  by  year,  until  with  the 
aged  it  becomes  engrossing,  and  at  times  ainrost  unendurable.  However 
this  may  be,  Madame  Duchamp — so  she  was  designated — actually  arrived 
and  took  up  her  quarters  at  the  Uttlo  farm-house.  Nothing  was  now 
heard  of  but  Paris  —  Paris — Paris.  No  other  j>lace  in  the  universe  could 
compare  with  it.  Every  thing  out  of  it  was  actually  barbarous.  Marie, 
to  be  sure,  had  a  sweet  face,  was  well-shaped,  yet  what  a  fright  she  was 
Avhen  disfigured  by  that  ow^re  dress;  and  when  poor  Maurice  ventured  into 
the  presence  of  Madame,  he  was  treated  to  such  a  frigid  reception  that  he 
never  could  l)e  persuaded  to  come  again ;  and  Marie  herself  was  overwhelm- 
ed by  a  shower  of  ridicule  respecting  the  a]>pearance  of  her  lover.  To  shorten 
the  tale,  Madame  Duchamp  finally  prevailed  on  her  weak-minded  sister, 
desj)ite  the  entreaties  and  protestations  both  of  Mario  and  Maurice,  to 
send  her  daughter  to  Paris,  that  she  might  become  a  lady  under  the  care 
and  supervision  of  her  experienced  aunt.  The  troth  of  the  young  peo- 
ple was  by  no  means  broken ;  tlie  slu*ewd  Madame  thought  this  to  be 
quite  unnecessary.  She  8up])osed  Marie  to  be  like  most  young  girls,  and 
dei)ended  on  her  forgetting  her  lover  in  a  week  after  she  should  arrive 
in  Paris,  cidculating  the  while  on  profiting  largely  by  increased  sales  in 
consequence  of  having  so  beautiful  a  person  in  attendance.  At  the  same 
time  her  intentions  were  perhaps  well  meant,  for  she  expected,  without 
doubt,  that  her  niece  should  succeed  to  her  business,  and  inherit  what 
she  possessed.  Meanwhile,  poor  Marie  became  utterly  wretched ;  as  I  have 
described  to  you,  she  seemed  slowly  to  wither  away.  She  had  been  four 
months  in  Paris ;  she  had  not  heard  from  Maurice,  nor  from  her  mother 
except  through  Madame^  and  when  she  made  these  disclosures  to  me, 
was  ready  to  sink  into  absolute  despair.  Poor,  forlorn  thing  that  she  was ! 
I  went  home  revolving  the  matter  in  my  mind.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
What  could  /  do  ?  1  finally  broke  the  subject  to  an  intimate  companion, 
a  young  German  artist — a  i)ainter  —  who  I  knew  would  appreciate  the 
interest  I  took  in  the  business.  Tlie  result  was,  tliat  we  determined  to 
make  an  incursion  into  Burgundy,  work  our  way  quite  carelessly  into  the 
neighborhood  of  Marie's  home,  and  inspect  the  situation  of  things.  You 
laugh,  my  dear  Clark,  at  tliis  adventure ;  you  call  it  Quixotic.  I  can  not 
help  it.  I  never  commenced  a  journey  with  a  more  earnest  purpose  or  a 
more  cheerful  heart ;  and  if  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  romance  in  it,  should 
it  detract  from  the  value  of  the  object  which  we  sought  to  compass  ?  Obtain- 
ing from  Marie  such  information  as  would  enable  us  to  find  the  desired 
locality  without  hinting  the  reason  for  the  inquiry,  my  friend  and  I  set  off. 
It  was  not  yet  the  season  of  the  vintage,  but  the  vine  with  its  rich  clus- 
ters already  exhibited  a  luxuriant  picture.  We  passed  rapidly  south,  and  at 
length  reached  Charolles,  Here  our  reconnaissance  commenced.  We  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  the  cottage  of  the  widow  Lafor6t,  and  one  afternoon, 
just  at  sunset,  we  entered  her  dwelling  and  asked  for  a  draught  of  wine. 
1  fancied  there  was  an  air  of  grief  and  of  loneliness  in  her  manner  quite 
unnatural.  She  desired  us  to  be  seated,  and  provided  for  us  the  best  her 
cottage  afforded.  My  German  friend  undertook  to  explain  our  move- 
ments. We  were  from  Paris,  he  said,  and  were  making  a  pleasure  tour 
through  this  delightful  part  of  France.    At  the  mention  of  Pam,  the 
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widow  started,  and  her  interest  in  what  my  friend  was  saying  evidently 
increased. 

*  From  Paris ! '  she  exclaimed.     *  Then  you  must  know  my  Marie ! ' 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  poor  woman's  simplicity,  but  the  Ger- 
man preserved  his  gravity,  and  replied :  *  Perhaps :  with  whom  does  she 
Hve?' 

*  Ah,'  responded  the  widow  Laforet,  *  you  must  have  seen  her ;  she  is 
with  Madame  Duchamp ;  every  body  knows  Madame.^ 

*  What,'  demanded  my  friend,  *  Madame  Duchamp,  who  keeps  a  shop 
in  the  Passage  des  Panoramas  ? ' 

*The  very  same.  Sir.' 

*  And  what  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  your  daughter,  for  Madame 
has  several  young  girls  with  her  ? ' 

•Marie,  Sir:  indeed,  you  could  not  mistake  i»y  Marie.  You  would 
know  her  among  a  thousand.' 

'She  must  mean  Marie  Laforet,'  said  the  artist,  turning  to  me  with  an 
air  of  indifference,  as  he  proceeded  to  light  his  meerschaum. 

*  Ah,  mon  Dieu  1  *  cried  the  poor  widow ;  *  it  is  indeed  my  own  j)etite 
Marie.  I  was  certain  you  knew  her.  Pray,  toll  me  all  you  can  al)out 
her.  She  must  bo  so  happy  in  beautiful  Paris,  mih.  every  thing  to  delight 
her.' 

*I  doubt  if  it  is  the  same  person,'  said  the  artist,  stiffly. 

*  But  I  tell  you  that  it  is,'  said  the  other,  with  eagerness ;  *  therefore 
go  on  :  pray,  go  on.  Sir.' 

*  You  will  please  describe  your  daughter,'  said  my  inexorable  friend. 

*  To  be  sure.  A  fine  shape,  just  my  height ;  fiice  round,  fresh,  with  roses 
on  her  cheeks ;  fair  skin ;  eyes  —  ah !  so  fine,  so  full,  so  gentle,  so  brown  ; 
hair,  a  chestnut ;  and  her  whole ' 

*  Not  the  same  person,'  said  the  other,  again  turning  to  me,  and  giving 
a  puff  of  his  meerschaum. 

*  But  it  is  ;  I  know  that  it  is ! '  cried  the  widow ;  *  there  can  not  be  two 
Marie  Laforets  with  my  sister.  Ah,  I  have  forgotten  :  Marie  is  so  much 
altered,  so  much  improved,  that  even  her  mother  can  not  describe  her  cor- 
rectly. Just  as  my  sister  promised  me  —  the  dear,  good  one !  But  you 
will  tell  me  how  she  looks  now,  just  to  please  a  foolish  old  woman  —  I 
know  you  will.  Sir.' 

*  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  your  daughter,'  answered  the  artist.  *  The  Marie 
Laforet  whom  I  have  seen  is  to  be  sure  alx)ut  your  h(?ight,  and  has  chest- 
nut hair  and  brown  eyes  ;  but  her  form  seems  to  be  wasted ;  her  face  is 
Tery  pale  and  thin  ;  her  cheeks  are  colorless.  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  your  Ut- 
ile Marie  ; '  and  the  artist  drew  some  fresh  tobacco  from  his  pouch. 

The  widow  burst  into  tears.  A  vision  of  the  true  state  of  things  passed 
over  her. 

It  was  now  my  turn.  *  I  am  sure,'  said  I,  *  that  the  Marie  whom  we 
know  is  the  daughter  of  our  entertainer ;  the  description  agrees  in  every 
thing  except  in  that  wherein  young  people  who  are  unhappy  are  most 
liable  to  change.  It  is  true  that  her  cheeks  are  pale  and  hollow,  and  that 
she  seems  to  be  declining  in  health ;  otherwise  it  answers  very  well,  de- 
pend upon  it  My  good  woman,'  I  continued,  with  severity,  *  you  should 
see  to  your  child.' 
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*  And  you,  too,  know  her ! '  said  the  widow  Lafor6t,  not  heeding  my  re- 
proach, and  looking  up  through  her  tears  ;  *and  you  say  she  is  miserable  I 
Yes,  miserable  slie  must  be  —  my  own  darling,  precious  Marie !  Why  did 
I  trust  her  away  from  me  ?  My  sister  should  have  told  me  of  this.  I 
suppose  she  hoped  there  would  be  a  change  for  the  better.  Alas !  I  have 
not  had  a  happy  moment  since  she  left  me.  Ah,  what  will  poor  Maurice 
say  ? '  —  and  she  continued  lier  lamentations  for  several  minutes. 

*  And  who  is  Maurice  ? '  inquired  the  artist 

*  Maurice,  Sir,  is  a  worthy  lad,  who  is  betrothed  to  my  Marie.  They 
were  to  be  married  the  coming  month ;  but  this  visit  of  my  sister  —  alas  I 
it  has  ruined  us  all.' 

*  And  Maurice,'  said  I ;  *  how  does  he  bear  Marie's  absence  ? ' 

*  Indeed,  Sir,  worse  than  any  of  us.  Not  a  word  has  ho  heard  from 
her,  although  he  has  sent  her  a  great  many  letters ;  but  he  does  not 
blame  Marie,  not  he :  yet  he  docs  nothing  but  curse  Madame  Duchamp  — 
God  forgive  him !  — from  one  week's  end  to  another.  He  now  declares 
that  as  soon  as  the  vintage  is  gathered,  he  will  go  to  Paris. .  Ah !  the 
vintage  this  year  will  be  so  sad,  when  we  were  promising  ourselves  so 
much  pleasure ! ' 

*  And  why  should  you  not  have  it  ? '  said  the  German  abruptly,  starting 
to  his  feet,  and  looking  the  widow  Lafor6t  fiill  in  the  face.  *  What  is  there 
to  prevent  your  sending  to  Paris  for  Marie,  and  celebrating  her  nuptials 
with  Maurice  at  the  very  time  agreed  upon  V 

*  But  my  sister,'  inteqKxsed  the  poor  woman  timidly. 

^Le  Diable/^  growled  the  German ;  *  would  you  sacrifice  your  own  flesh 
and  blood,  body  and  soul,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to ' 

The  sentence  was  cut  short  in  an  uncouth  German  guttural,  which  I 
should  not  care  to  have  translated. 

*But  what  shall  I  do?'  continued  the  widow :  *how  can  I  manage  it! 
I  know  nothing  of  the  ways  of  the  strange  folks  away  in  Paris,  and  if  I 
sent  for  Marie,  my  sistiT  never  would  let  her  go,  for  she  has  been  at  large 
charges  for  her  journey,  and  for  dresses,  and  I  know  not  for  what  else. 
Ah,  I  fear  it  cannot  be ;  yet  what  will  become  of  thee,  ma  petite  P  And 
again  she  wept. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  we  were  urged  to  spend  the  night  at  the  cot- 
tage.    The  German  shook  his  head,  spoke  of  walking  on  to  Charolles,  but 
I  overruled  him,  and  he  accepted  the  proffered  hospitality.     We  were 
served  with  supper,  and  the  good  dame  plucked  for  us  from  her  early 
fruitage  clusters  of  delicious  grapes.     I  had  sustained  my  part  thus  far 
tolerably  well,  but  my  heart  was  ready  to  burst  at  the  sight  of  this 
poor  woman,  attempting  to  be  cheerful  while  she  prepared  our  entertain- . 
ment     As  for  my  friend,  I  could  not  too  much  admire  the  admirable 
manner  with  which  he  had  managed  the  interview.     In  the  coui*se  of  the 
evening  I  undertook  to  explain  to  the  widow  Lafor6t  the  dangers  of  a 
Hfe  in  Paris  to  a  young  girl  situated  hke  Marie,  and  was  not  long  in  con- 
vincing her  that  she  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  city 
agreed  so  ill  with  her  child.     The  artist  verified  all  I  said  by  an  abrupt 
emphatic  assent,  so  that  before  we  retired  her  only  desire  was  to  get  her 
daughter  away  from  such  a  place  of  aJbominations.    Thus  far  our  plan 
had  succeeded  admirably,  and  we  went  to  sleep  confident  and  sanguine. 
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The  next  morning  the  widow  asked  our  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of 
getting  Marie  back  to  her  home.  Her  only  embarrassment  was  how  to 
brave  her  sister's  displeasure,  and  how  to  make  amends  for  tlie  expenses 
she  had  incurred  for  her.  These,  to  us,  were  minor  considerations,  for  I 
knew  the  latter  to  bo  much  exaggerated  in  the  widow's  imagination,  and 
as  to  the  former,  it  seemed,  under  the  circumstances,  of  no  consequence 
whatever. 

We  at  once  proposed  that  Maurice  should  be  sent  for,  and  the  danne 
accordingly  went  for  him.  As  it  was  but  a  few  stops,  she  soon  returned, 
accompanied  by  Maurice  Foligny,  a  ^uc,  noble-looking  fellow,  of  manly 
bearing,  to  whom,  after  being  satisfied  of  his  ready  perception  by  a  few 
minut^j'  conversation,  I  frankly  stated  our  object  in  coming  into  the 
neighborhood.  When  he  fully  understood  it,  lie  grasped  the  hand  of  each, 
and  without  uttering  a  word,  thus  silently  expressed  his  thanks.  I  need 
not  recount  to  you  how  my  friend  and  I  went  back  to  Paris  in  liigh 
spirits,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  widow  Laforet  to  Marie,  and  also  one  to 
Madame  Duchamp,  the  latter  being  the  joint  pnxluction  of  the  German 
and  myself,  and  written  in  a  manner  best  adaj)tcd  to  effect  our  object 
without  giving  offence.  Although  mild  and  conciliatory,  it  was  neverthe- 
less decisive  as  to  Marie's  return,  on  the  ground  of  her  ill  health  and  her 
mothers  lonely  situation,  referring  also  to  the  promise  of  Madame  Du- 
champ, which  her  sister  at  the  last  moment  recollected  to  mention  to  me, 
that  if,  after  a  few  months'  trial,  Marie  or  her  mother  were  not  content 
with  the  arrangement,  the  young  girl  should  be  sent  back.  I  believe 
there  was  also  a  letter  from  Maurice  to  his  betrothed,  but  as  this  is 
a  point  of  little  consequence,  I  will  not  speak  positively.  The  end  of  the 
whole  business  you  may  guess  by  tliis  painting  about  which  you  were  so 
inquisitive.  Madame  did  not  prove  as  obstinate  as  was  expected.  The 
fact  is,  she  was  pretty  well  convinced  that  Marie  would  never  adapt  her- 
self to  her  new  life,  and  consequently  that  the  speculation  was  a  failure ; 
for  as  the  poor  girl's  health  began  to  droop,  even  her  mysterious  demeanor 
ceased  to  attract  attention.  So  she  was  sent  home  without  more  delay. 
The  only  astonishing  part  of  the  history  is,  how  suddenly  she  recovered 
her  health,  her  gayety,  her  plumpness,  her  color,  and  the  rich  brown  of 
her  eyes,  which  had  become  so  light  and  dull.  The  next  month  came  ; 
we  had  pledged  ourselves  —  the  artist  and  I — to  bo  present;  and  in  the 
very  hey-day  of  the  vintage,  attended  by  a  joyous  company,  Maurice 
and  Mane  were  united  in  the  little  chapel  which  you  see  here,  after  which 
followed  a  dance  upon  the  green,  and  a  world  of  merry-making.  My 
friend  the  German  seized  the  occasion  to  exhibit  a  happy  proof  of  his  art. 

You  were  right,  my  dear  Clark :  this  is  no  fancy-sketch. 


EPIGRAII      0>C      A      SCOLD. 

Thin  asalnth! 
FutKlingon  wruth! 
Jleaven  eoiid  that  this  angel 
Keep  out  of  my  path ! 
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8KETICB  ArL«AT  AMD  AcBORK,  during  the  Mexican  War.    By  Lieatenaat  Raphabl  BixMcai 
Uuited  States*  Navy.  In  «De  volume.  CluclnuatL  Mooas  and  CoiirANY.   He«r-Yoric :  D.  Ap- 

PLKTOH  AND  COMPAKT. 

The  author  of  this  \rell-wnttcn  amd  iaterestiDg  Tolume  \ras  attached  to  one  of  th« 
Tesaels  of  war  of  the  Uome  SquariroD,  thc»  under  the  oommAnd  of  Conunodore 
CoNXERf  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  hite  war  betwceii  the  United  States  and  Mcxioa 
After  an  actire  participation  in  the  scenes  *  Afloat,'  to  which  the  war  gare  rise,  ha 
was  dispatched,  upon  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz,  to  the  seat  of  the  Mexican  goremmeDti 
on  a  lULMioD  connected  with  the  exchange  ef  prisoners.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
mission,  he  joined  the  army  of  General  Scorr  at  Jalapa,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Cerro-Gurdo,  and  marched  with  it  to  Puebla.  Here  he  became  attached  to  tiie  staff 
of  General  Woetv,  as  a  volunteer  aid-de-carap ;  marched  with  this  officer  to  the 
vallry  •f  Mexico,  and  continued  a  member  of  Lis  military  family,  until  the  triumph- 
ant entry  of  the  army  into  Uie  enemy's  capital  lie  was,  consequently,  six  months 
in  the  country;  duriir^  which  pericKl  he  mixed  freely  with  the  inhabitants,  and  made 
himself  familiar  witli  their  history,  nmnners,  customs,  etc.  The  pages  before  us  are 
the  result  of  this  joint  connection  with  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  this  journey, 
made  in  one  of  tlie  most  unique  and  interestuig  countries  of  whidi  we  have  any 
account  The  writer  tells  us  tliat  he  was  exceedingly  struck  with  the  novelty  and 
grundeur  of  the  scenery  in  this  terra  ineoguUay  and  witli  tlie  many  phases  of  eocicty, 
entirely  new  to  liiin,  whicli  lie  encountered  at  every  step.  Many  interesting  social 
and  political  questions  were  presented  to  him,  as  he  contemplated  the  great  disparity 
between  the  two  people,  in  their  civilization,  and  in  tlie  prt^ess  tliey  had  severally 
mode  in  the  arts ;  and  iiis  object,  by  a  liasty  sketch  of  the  physical  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  Mexico ;  by  a  review  of  her  manners,  customs,  religion  and  laws ;  and  by 
trachig  accurately,  tliough  as  briefly  as  possible,  Uie  principal  events  of  our  naval 
operations,  and  of  General  Scott's  eamp:ugv,  to  give  his  countrymen  a  coup  cTail, 
not  only  of  Uie  war  itself,  but  of  our  sister  republic,  in  lier  internal  and  more  interest- 
ing relations,  has  l>een  well  accomplished  Witli  a  free  pen  he  has  sketclied  i)ersoD8 
and  things  as  he  saw  tlien,  presenting  the  reader  with  truthful  rather  than  with 
higkly- wrought  pictures.  In  treating  of  the  campaign,  he  claims  not  to  hare  pursued 
the  beaten  track,  followed  witli  so  little  discretion  by  many  of  his  predecessors,  of 
bestowing  iudiscriiniuate  praise  upon  all  the  actors  engaged  in  it,  but  rather  to  have 
sought  to  separate  the  wheat  from  tlie  ehaff,  and  bestow  commendation  and  censure 
alike,  wlierever  he  lias  deemed  tlicni  to  be  deserved.  In  other  words,  'he  has  sup- 
posed tliat  a  candid  and  intelligent  people  would  be  more  gratified  with  a  reliable 
hit' 01  y  of  the  recent  brilliant  campaign  of  their  army,  than  with  an  insincere  and 
intercrted  a^coimt,  which  should  merely  flatter*  their  vanity  and  that  of  their  gene* 
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itda.  Hiere  never  yet  was  a  campaign  without  a  blunder ;  and  the  campaign  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico  is  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  and  the  author  lias  not  failed  to  poini 
out  its  blunders,  any  more  than  he  has  failed  to  brin^  into  strong  relief  its  more 
aalient  and  brilliant  points.'  We  may  mention  here,  that  we  liave  also  received, 
from  the  press  of  the  Appletons,  a  pamphlet-volume  by  Brevet-Ma  or  Isaac 
J.  Stbvkxs,  of  the  army,  entitled  *  Cimpaigns  of  the  Rio-  Grande  and  of  MexieOy  with 
Notes  on  the  RectrU  Work  of  Major  Ripley^  but  we  have  found  no  leisure  as  yet  to 
master  its  pages. 


Tbb  Popular  Ctclopjbdia.  or  Biblical  Literathre.  CondPiiaed  from  the  Lanrer  Work. 
By  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  IhB  ^Pictorial  Bible,*'  History  and  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  Palestine,'  etc;  asMisted  by  Elev.  Jamb^  Taylor,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow,  llliulrated  by 
numerous engraviiu^s.    Boston:  GorLD,  Kendall  and  Lincoln. 

This  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  has  not  been  framed  out  of  old  materials,  but  em^ 
bodies  the  products  of  the  best  and  most  recent  researches  in  Biblical  literature,  in 
which  the  scholars  of  this  country  and  tlie  continent  have  been  engaged.  The 
original  work,  of  which  the  present  is  an  abriii;^meut,  was  the  result  of  immense 
labor  and  research,  and  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  writers  of  distinguished 
emineaoo  in  the  various  depirtmsnts  of  sacred  literature.  The  edition  before  us 
comprises  a  compendious  selection  from  tiie  contents  of  the  original  work,  and  em- 
braces all  the  matter  suited  to  popular  and  gei^ral  use,  and  cannot  but  prove 
acceptable  to  very  many  whose  studies  have  not  created  a  need  for  the  larger  work, 
or  whose  means  do  not  enable  them  to  secure  the  possession  of  it.  The  present 
volume  is  well  suited  to  the  use  of  the  great  body  of  the  religious  public,  and  wiU 
doubtless  prove  of  essefitial  service  to  parents  and  teachers  m  the  important  busi- 
ness of  Biblical  education,  while  to  young  persons  it  will  serve  as  a  valuable  intro- 
duction to  the  more  extensive  work.  The  original  publication  is  twice  the  size  of 
the  present ;  but  so  well  has  the  condensation  been  effected  that  tlie  present  will 
possess  the  same  superiority  over  i)opular  cyclo])£edias  of  it.s  class,  as  the  great  woik 
tonfeaaedly  does  over  those  which  aspire  to  higher  erudition. 


Skrtthcs  OP  European  Capitals.    By  William  Ware.    In  one  vol umo:  pp.  320.    Bostoa: 
P&iLLips,  Sampson  axd  Company.    Neir-Yorlc :  Stringer  and  Towtkend. 

Ax  editorial  notice  of  this  latest  work  of  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  friend  and 
correspondent  of  this  Magazine,  was  among  the  *  things  lost  upon  eartli,*  we  may 
•appose,  in  a  certain  little  box,  eb<e  where  alluded  to.  In  the  absence  of  the  missing 
critique,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  just  and  comprehensive  remarks  upon  the  same 
work  by  Mr.  George  Ripley,  of  the  '  Tribune '  daily  journal,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  candid  liteniry  critics  of  our  time :  '  "We  thankfully  welcome  a  new 
volume  from  the  author  of  '  Lrttertfrom  Palmt/ra* '  Probun,'  an  I  the  <»ther  histori- 
cal novels  which  Lave  given  him  a  classical  reputation  amon^  the  writers  of  thU 
country.  With  a  singularly  refined  ta^te,  an  imao^ination  of  equal  delicacy  and 
vigor,  a  rare  vein  of  chaste  and  quiet  humor,  a  breadth  and  freedom  of  thought 
admirably  balanced  by  a  nice  sense  of  truth  and  a  refreshing  horror  of  extravagance 
and  affectation,  together  with  a  fine  power  of  clear  and  well-adjast^nl  expression,  Mr. 
Ware  has  been  too  abstinent  for  his  own  fame  in  liis  dealings  with  the  press,  con- 
fining himself  to  a  narrower  sphere  of  literary  effort  than  was  due  to  the  public  by 
a  writer  of  such  excellent  culture  and  genuine  power.    His  personal  modesty  baa 
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crippled  Ilia  ambition  as  an  author.    For  several  years  we  have  had  no  important 
production  from  his  pea    The  plea  of  occasional  ill  health,  we  regret  to  know,  maj 
to  some  extent  be  urged  as  the  cause  of  this  protracted  reticence.    But  even  that 
should  present  no  invincible  obstacle  to  a  writer  of  his  variety  and  fertility  of  re- 
sources.    We  wisli  he  had  been  less  chary  of  his  pen,  for  the  influence  of  his  works 
has  always  been  friendly  to  ossthetic  cultivation  and  elevated  views  of  life.    With- 
out fiirfcher  complaints,  however,  we  again  thank  him  for  this  very  agreeable  volume. 
His  old  friends  will  read  it  with  delight,  and  it  will  help  to  give  him  new  ones. 
They  will  find  in  it  the  pure  reflex  of  hb  own  sterling  character ;  modest,  simple, 
calm,  in  beautiful  taste ;  at  first  view  deficient  in  energy,  but  often  starting  a  train 
of  vigorous  thought ;  noble  and  elevated  in  its  aspirations,  although  perhaps  some- 
times presenting  too  strong  a  spice  of  conservatism  in  its  judgments  both  of  litera- 
ture and  persons.    It  is  always  truthful,  never  feeble.    Miiny  af  its  criticisms  in  art 
we  decidedly  reject,  but  always  with  admiration  of  the  frankness  and  hearty  inde- 
pendence with  wliich  they  are  exj)ressed.    The  tone  of  the  book  is  eminently  healthy 
tlurou;^hout    It  is  so  absolutely  free  from  pretension  that  it  may  perhaps  be  passed 
over  witliout  appreciation  by  those  who  read  with  their  fingers,  or  who  deem  a 
great  deal  of  smoke  necessary  for  a  very  little  fire.    The  position  which  it  claims 
is  gniCu'fiilly  stated  by  the  author  in  his  manly  preface :  *  This  small  volume  comes 
inU)  existence,  like  so  many  others  now-a-days,  as  a  convenient  way  of  disposing  of 
matter  previously  used  in  the  form  of  Lectures.    They  are  the  sketches  of  a  trav- 
eller, and  aim  to  give  the  first  rapid  impressions,  with  as  little  error  and  exaggera- 
tion as  possible,  of  places  visited  in  the  coui^e  of  a  year's  absence.    I  only  hope 
they  in^y  not  prove  more  incorrect  in  fdct,  or  fabe  in  inference,  than  the  majority 
of  writ  ings  of  the  class.    It  is  a  volume  of  light  reading  for  the  sonmier  road-side  ; 
and  though,  like  the  flowers  of  that  season,  it  perish  with  them,  one  may  be  permit- 
ted to  hope  that)  like  some  of  them,  at  least  it  may  exhale  a  not  unpleasing  fragrance 
while  it  lasts.' 

*■  The  subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  full  of  interest,  though  not  easily  admitting  of 
great  originality.  Mr.  Ware,  however,  never  ekes  out  his  thought  with  commoo- 
placos  nor  gives  us  an  insipid  re-hash  of  the  remarks  of  former  travellers.  He 
describes,  with  the  most  limpid  sincerity,  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  a 
brief  residence  in  Rome,  Florence,  Naples  a  id  London.  The  whole  of  the  volume 
is  valuable  for  its  authenticity  ani  its  enlightened  comments ;  but  the  most  racy 
portion  by  far  is  that  which  relates  t<)  London  and  the  English  character.  Some 
readers  may  be  little  attracted  by  its  disquisitions  on  art,  but  no  one  can  fail  to  en- 
joy its  keen  and  merciless  dissection  of  the  insolence  and  pretence  of  unmitigated 
John  Hitllism  ;  of  that  broad  phase  of  the  British  character,  of  which  The  Times 
ne^>«paper  is  a  pletlioric  representative.  Mr.  Ware's  personal  impressions  of  the 
Ifcilians  were  higlily  favorable.  He  saw  no  people  abroad  whom  he  would  prefer 
to  live  with,  if  forced  to  leave  his  own  country.  In  spite  of  their  faults,  they  dia- 
playe  I  so  many  of  the  charms  of  social  intercourse,  that  no  people  could  be  more 
agreeable  in  their  demeanor,  either  toward  each  other  or  toward  strangers.  Com- 
pared with  the  English,  ho  finds  them  possessed  of  angelic  attractions.  Ho  is  by 
no  nii»ius  blind,  however,  t^)  the  tlefects  of  the  Italian  character,  especially  those 
whicli  prevent  their  love  of  liberty  from  being  realized  in  their  political  institutions. 
He  luamlles  the  Pope  with  a  sturdy  freedom  from  ceremony  not  often  exliibited  in 
intercourse  with  pontiffs.*  As  contrasted  with  American  carelessness  in  that  respect, 
he  is  iimch  struck  witli  the  universality  of  the  English  virtue  of  in-door,  out-<ioor, 
and  personal  cleanliness,  and  especially  commends  their  avoidance  of  the  vice  of 
Ptyaiitin^  to  which '  the  spitting  Yankees'  are  said  to  be  so  generally  addicted. 
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Mi98  Catheein-e  Haye& — TliLj  eminent  cantatrice,  before  another  number  of  tbo 
Knickerbocker  shall  apjx'ar,  will  liave  arrived  in  tlus  city,  and  have  entered  upon 
her  career  of  triumpK  We  welcome,  therefore,  as  botli  timely  and  interesting, 
the  following  account  of  W\u  excellent  and  giftc<l  lady,  from  the  jKin  of  an  accom- 
plia}ie<l  correspondent :  '  Wlien  I  first  knew  Catherine  Hayes,  she  was  in  ParLa, 
where  she  was  studying  under  Uie  greatest  tcaolier  of  singing  at  present  to  Vkj  found 
in  EurojMj.  I  allude  of  c«)un4e  to  M.  Garcia,  who  lias  also  been  the  director  of 
Mademowelle  Jenny  Lind's  studies,  of  Mademoiselle  Xissen's,  and  Is  tlie  brother  of 
Madame  Malibran  an<l  of  Viardot  Garcia.  It  is  obvious  that  with  sudi  an  efficient 
teacher,  blessed  by  nature  with  a  powerful  and  admirably-sweet  voice,  as  well  as 
endowed  with  no  common  amount  of  genius,  such  a  student  as  Catherine  ILiyes 
could  not  fiiil,  during  the  years  of  lier  prolwtion,  to  make  mpid  strides  in  her  art. 
When  I  first  lieanl  her,  she  was  all  that  a  youth  of  study  and  promise  could  give  iu 
her  musical  development  In  her  physiad,  she  luul  already  passed  the  lioundaries  of 
her  pretty  girlhood,  and  hud  claim  to  l»e  considered  a  lieaiity.  Nor  was  tliis  a  claim 
which  was  very  likely  to  be  disputed,  when  a>mpjired  with  others  ii\  her  profissioa 
Geisi  was  undoubtedly  Ivandsomo,  but  middle  age  luul  ripi^ncd  her  cliarms  iiitt)  tliat 
state  whoso  augur}'  Is  a  si^edy  termiimtijMi  to  them.  Alik>ni  was  s«jmcwhat  tt»o  iat 
for  l>eauty ;  and  with  tliese  twj»  singers  ende<l  most  of  the  preten^ons  to  it,  which 
were  then  evinced  among  the  first  sopranos  of  the  day. 

*  In  consequence  of  tliis,  when  at  length  Miss  Catherine  Hayes  nmde  hi^rdthut  at 
the  Scala,  her  Iwauty,  co\ipled  witli  lier  nuisicid  talents,  iiuide  her  at  once  successfuL 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been  more  triumpliaut  tliiiu  her  first  api)eanmce ;  and 
with  tlie  rapidity  with  wliich  musical  ii»tolligence  tnivels  in  Italy,  it  Avas  siH*o<lily 
known  Uiroughout  tlie  wh(»lo  of  that  country.  Five  days  after,  her  name  was  as 
much  talketl  of  in  Naples  as  it  tlien  wil'*  in  Mihui ;  and  three  months  later,  her  repu- 
tation was  estabhslied  as  the  last  new  fact  wliidi  Milan  luul  addeil  to  the  musical 
hist<)ry  of  Italy. 

*  Nor  was  die  undesernng  of  sudi  a  rapid  and  astounding  success.  Catherine 
Hayes  lias  a  fine  and  full-toned  soprano  v(»ic<.»,  ranging  indeed  so  low  tliat  there  is 
little  contralto  music  wliicli  Is  without  its  scti|>e,  while  its  liigher  notes  are  both  full 
and  clear.  Moreover,  it  p>ssesses  imusiud  flexibility  and  facility,  and  its  intonation 
is  remarkably  true.  With  such  an  organ,  Mis.s  Hayes  of  course?  has  one  great  ail  van- 
tage. She  id  enabled  U)  sing  the  soprano  and  mezzo-soprano  music  of  Jenny  Lind 
and  Grisi  ;  and  most  of  the  mehnly  aclapted  to  the  pure  contralto  of  Alik)NI  also 
comes  within  her  range.     Wo  have  heard  her  sing  at  one  concert,  some  two  years 
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since  iq  Loodon,  the  Grand  Sccna  from  ^  Der  Frei/schutz*  the  'Casta  Diva*  from 
*Nonnay  and  the  *Ah,  mon  filsl'  from  Meyerbeer's  last  opera,  the  *  Pr ophite! 
This  air  requires  uuusiial  extent  of  vj)ice,  great  power,  and  intense  dramatic  feeling. 
Nevertheless,  on  her  first  appearance  in  London,  Catherine  Hayes  had  much  to 
contend  against  Jenny  Lind  was  in  the  8ecx)nd  season  of  her  success.  Grisi, 
ViARDOT  Garcia,  and  Alboni  occupied  Covent-Garden ;  yet  here  Catherine  Hayis 
was  to  make  her  entrh  Ix'fore  tlic  public.  She  did  it  as  Bertha  in  the  *Prophete;* 
and  with  such  triumpliant  success  did  she  effect  it,  that  Viardot  was  almost  forgotten 
in  the  pagans  of  applause  which  burst  on  the  following  morning  from  the  Engliah 
prc.s-4.*  Since  that  period  Catherine  Hayes  lias  daily  been  making  immense  strides 
in  h<T  ])rofession ;  and  during  the  last  year  she  has  stood  out  as  the  first  of  modem 
vocalists  England  has  had  \ipon  her  stage. 

*  Porliaps  it  is  in  sacred  music  that  she  has  exhibited  the  most  profound  and  nzh 
cxanipled  success.  In  the  '  Messia/i*  the  '  Creation*  the  *  Elijah^  and  the  *  8t.  Paul* 
alie  liiis  no  rival  As  with  Jenny  Lind,  however,  it  is  in  her  natioDal  melodies  that 
Catherine  Hayes  has  excited  the  most  profound  sensatioa  As  a  singer  of  the  Irish 
ballad  she  lias  endeared  herself  the  most  to  her  own  country,  and  won  the  highest 
opuiions  of  her  merits  in  England.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  nationality  in  music  is 
more  strongly  colored  in  our  ilay  than  it  has  ever  previously  been.  In  tlie  oratorio, 
which  is  specially  English  in  its  natiu*e,  but  two  or  three  foreign  vocalists  who  do  not 
speak  the  language  have  made  theiaselves  cclebmt^d.  Wliile  Jenny  Lind*8  great 
points  of  attraction  wtTe  those  delicious  Swedish  melodies  which  have  made  them- 
selves the  choicest  of  our  musical  memories,  Catherine  Hayes  has  become  the 
musical  high  priestess  of  her  nation,  and  the  name  of  the  '  Swan  of  Erin '  is  as  dis- 
tbctively  hers  as  the  *  Swedisli  Nightingale  *  is  tliat  of  her  great  and  precedent  rivaL 

'  She  Ims  now  reached  the  exti'eme  point  in  her  profession.  But  two  singers  stand 
parallel  with  her  in  their  European  reputation :  the  one  who  has  recently  enchanted 
America  out  of  all  its  old  notions  of  j)n)priety,  and  who  we  understAud  still  remains 
here  witli  the  pur])ose  of  making  another  nnisical  tour  in  the  South,  at  the  close  of 
our  second  summer  season ;  and  the  star  of  modern  corUralton^  and  indeed  the  only 
one  who  lias  more  than  rivalled  Pisaroni  in  her  reputation  —  the  golden- voiced 
AiJjoNi.  Tlie  second  of  the  tliree  now  pays  us  a  visit ;  and  we  believe  tliat  we  shall 
not  fail  in  doing  her  the  justice  w^nch  her  voice,  her  genius,  and  her  spotless  charac- 
ter alike  merit  Nor  indeed  Is  it  impossible  that  with  another  year  we  shall  have 
expi'rienced  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Alhoni,  and  being  enabled  to  weigh,  discuss 
and  examine  the  relative  claims  of  the  three  smgers  with  tlie  same  guBto  tliat  a 
Eurojx*an  amateur  may  now  use  in  discussing  their  relative  claims  to  the  crown  of 
song.  Let  us  tnist  that  it  may  be  so.  In  literature,  painting,  and  the  stage,  we 
are  already  on  a  par  in  j)rogress  witii  the  old  country.  As  a  taste  for  music  spreads, 
and  niu>ical  education  becomes  more  common,  we  also  may  count  a  Jenny  Lind  or 
a  '  Katy  Hayes  '  upon  our  own  roll  of  reputations.' 


*  Ov%  MeoA  General  Mokris  ((ives  in  his  Journal  a  graphic  nccount  of  the  enthimlssin  excited 
in  Milan  on  *  Iai  Bella  Catarina't '  linsl  appouranco  at  *  La  Scala.'  The  writer,  a  fellow-country- 
man (,io  employ  a  *  bull ')  of  the  arfi>r«,  who  was  accompanied  by  an  eminent  Milanese  musical 
critic,  wait(Kl  upon  her  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  tlio  opera.  A  rinj?,  composed  of  coninratalar 
tory  criliCH  and  artists,  some  seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  had  surrounded  the  triumphant  dikutmmU, 
Her  faeo,  lighted  up  with  the  mixed  emotions  of  fear  of  failure  and  j»y  at  her  singular  saccasi, 
had  an  almost  inspired  expression ;  and  when  she  hoard  her  performance  so  enthusiastically 
euljgizedy  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  hurried  away  to  her  dressing-room. 

Zo.  Zxtoaxaaocxvm. 
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WoiDS  OF  WiBDOH. — Fht,  Cir  avtiy,  from  over  (Im 

wasti-s  of  ocean,  cornea  Uio  following,  from  a  aober, 
dl-VTEet  cilJEcn,  higli  in  office  uid  digoity,  puit  and 
prcKDt ;  a  mui  wbo  tclU  us  tlint  lie  '  never  laughi^ 
except  lie  has  the  lav  on  Lis  siile ;'  a  man  Dot  given 
nia  talk  and  unprofitable  oncolotcs,  nor  cooHorting 
t  vith  pua9ti>r»,  and  tlio  like;  a  man  irho  has  been 
Justice  of  tlio  Peaee,  ay,  and  'of  the  Quomui'  too; 
vho  lias  written  after  his  name  'Armtgero,  on 
ly  a  bond  aod  quittance ; '  a  man,  in  short,  who 
J  '  had  losses.' nnd  is  of  weight,  (gravity  and  sobriety. 
:'  Tlic  eyes  of  our  associate  Owi.  brightened  when  he 
W  the  adricG  vhieh  had  been  given  ili  ;  sod  placii^ 
his  elaw  upon  the  page  of  the  epL"tle  wliich  eontained 
it,  he  said,  as  plainly  as  ever  '  poor  M ino  '  spoke  ia  the 
worid, '  How  often  have  I  luld  you  tbc  some  thing  I  You  ore  loo  light,  too  simple, 
too  volatile!  7^i-irhit,lu-ichoot'  But  we  passtotheniiswve,  or  wemightsnymitwY*, 
which  baa  been  hurled  at  un  as  by  an  eruption,  or  eructation,  from  a  land  of  eaith- 
quakeous  mounlaiuB,  halfway  to  t'utlier  side  of  the  'globed  airtb:'  '  I  muet  declsra 
tliat  the  editor  of  the  •Bunkum  Flag-Staff'  Beems  to  mc  to  be  a  man  of  more 
ndidity  and  solemnity  and  iaten^iveness  than  yourself  He  does  out  indulge  in  light 
doc]  jocose  and  quizzical  composition.  He  does  not  correspond  with  all  the  stocy- 
tcUta'B  and  anecdote-mongers  and  fun-exlructors  from  Maine  to  Califunua.  He  don't 
write  or  pMDt  poems  or  verses  that  jiroue  nothing.  He  is  practical  He  goes  tot 
'  the  root  of  the  matter.'  In  phiin  '  Sniony  Knglisb,'  he  goes  in  for  the  '  grits,"  and 
leaves  inconsiderate  youth  to  snuff  up  tlie  oast  wind  of  unpoifilable  wit  and  uupay- 
ing  humor.  He  is  mber,  and  in  camesL  He  moami  wliat  he  says,  and  dont  leitve 
his  readers  in  doubt  whetlur  the  writer  is  tolling  tbc  truth  or  making  up  Ilia  i4i>riea 
out  of  whole  cloth.  He  never  ianglis  a-i  u  botse  laugbetb,  or  if  lie  docs,  he  do-s  not 
go  riglit  away  and  write  it  down  in  liix  paper,  liow  be  lias  gone  beyond  humanity  in 
his  cacbimmlioo.  He  ()<int  tell  oil  about  mnuiion  tilings;  about  bis  babies,  and  his 
rollicking,  romping,  and  uiidigiiifieJ  sports.  Nor  dues  ho  ciposc  himself  to  the 
great  danger  of  lowering  bis  dif^ilr,  by  putting  on  u  long-skirted  coat  and  a  lirood' 
brimmed  drab  hat,  and  nulkini;  Sliak^'r  heifers,  and  then  telling  nil  the  world  in  his 
ueit  '  issoo'  how  boyish  ami  rriTolous  he  bas  acted,  and  hcjw  he  got  cut  np,  anil  the 
conceit  taken  nut  of  hlni,  in  tryiug  to  mow  witli  Tarrytown  bay-maker^  or  wrestle 
with  Oiondnga  lawyers.  He  writes  as  one  bavini;  tlic  fear  of  niallcr-of-Cict  and 
aolemn-visogetl  men  in  liis  heart,  and  as  having  lii'i  commission  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  always  before  liim.  I  don't  say  tluit  any  Ixidy  elw  is  tlic  'per  rtmtra'  for 
(h«t  would  be  pcr;ouaL  But  you  seem  never  to  tliud:  tJmt  cmimiin  things — mm- 
inoa  hopes,  joys,  experiences,  and  events  —  are  '  infra  dig'  tlic  Editob  of  the 
•  KsicKnlBocgiB.'  With  you,  a  story  n  on  anecdote  couselh  casual  mirtli.  and  finds 
a  place,  if  it  only  has  a  '  pint.'  and  awakens  n  smile,  nod  givejs  vain  and  fleeting 
plenttuTC  to  thone  who  induli;e  the  faculty  of  appreciation.  And  yet  yon  could  not,  if 
put  upon  your  corporal  oath,  tell  icAn/  it  proivd  in  muruts,  nmthematics,  or  mental 
philosophy.  Ask  your  Owl  if  this  Li  right-  I  will  abide  bis  dccLHion,  And  reinem- 
ber,  I  pray  and  beseech  of  you,  that  he  is  not  a  mere  single  voter,  but  the  represen- 
tative of  a  large  class,  both  in  solemnity  of  vimgc  aiHl  wisdom  b  judgment.    Let  him 
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put  bia  daw  un  your  proof-ahe^ts,  and  how  maDj  yain  words  and  idle  stories  shall  be 
crossed  out  of  your  pages !  Then  indeed  may  ouo  safely  take  your  volume  to  his 
siesta,  and  find  in  it  tlio  very  ess^euce  of  poppy,  and  fadl  to  sleep  quietly,  undisturbed 
by  any  misgivings  of  want  of  dignity,  or  any  regrets  that  the  pages  contained  so 
nmcli  liglit-reading,  and  so  many  thiug.s  Umt  banished  sleep.  Consult  your  Owl,  my 
dear  Sir  —  consult  your  Owl,  and  you  are  safe.'  *  Mea  culpa  I  mea  culpa  I '  But 
we  will  try  to  do  better.  Brother  WAGSx.yF  knows  that  we  have  endeavored  to 
emulate  his  clear  and  graphic  ntyle,  and  to  reach  his  profound  insiglit  into  things  in 
general,  including  the  operations  of  nat\ire,  human  character,  and  the  science  of  music. 
But  excellence  in  tlicse  things  must  be  the  work  of  time.  Rome  was  not  constructed 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Willing  to  learn,  we  strive  to  do  so.  And  now,  reader,  *  Au 
resei'voir  I '  as  they  say  in  France. 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  CoRRESPoyDExrs.  —  Wo  thought,  the  other  day,  when 

going  up  in  the  '  Isaac  P.  Smfih  '  steamer  to  the  Ferry  of  Dobb,  of  this  little  coup- 

let: 

*  II K  who  hii  watch  would  keep,  this  must  he  do, 
Pocket  his  watch,  and  watch  nls  pockot  too : ' 
ft 

and  tliis  was  why  we  thought  of  it.  We  had  with  as  enclosed  in  a  paper-envelope, 
au  oblong  fimcy-box,  containing  sundry  manuscripts  for  the  Knickerbocker,  together 
with  four  or  five  unopened  letters,  received  by  the  afternoon  mails,  just  before  we  left 
town.  Engaged  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  who  was  to  leave  at  Yonkers,  we  laid 
the  little  parcel  down  upon  a  table ;  and  as  we  neared  the  landing,  some  skilful  art^ 
ist  possessed  himself  of  the  bcix,  and  made  off  with  it  Now  why  did  n*t  he  send  it 
back  again,  when  he  found  tliat  he  luid  been  taken  in  }  Since  tlie  contents  could  be 
of  '  no  use  but  to  the  owner,'  why  did  n't  ho  desjmtch  tliem  to  our  address,  five  or  six 
times  repeated  on  tlie  sealed  letters,  the  box,  and  its  envelope  i  What  can  he  do 
with  them,  *  any  how  i '  OjH'n  tlie  letters  and  print  the  manuscri|)ts  ?  ITien  the 
thiff  will  stand  revealed.  We  should  like  to  see  his  face,  when  lie  shows  them  to 
liid  wife  or  his  friends !  We  mention  this  circumstance,  which  is  not  an  incident  of 
as  momentous  a  cluinicter  as  our  declaration  of  independence,  that  correspondents 
at  the  South,  who  have  written  us  recently,  may  duplicate  tlieir  communica- 
tions. .  .  .  Why,  certainly :  not  one  man  in  a  hunched  who  has  ever  lived  in  the 
country  but  will  remember  the  little  bunches  of  fennel  or  caraway  which  the  women- 
folk take  *  to  meeting,'  folded  in  their  nice  wliite  luuidkerchiefs.  Oh,  how  tliis  brief 
note  of  a  correspondent  l>rings  back '  the  diiys  that  are  no  more,*  when  jtwo  little  twin 
brothers  sat  on  Sunday  by  a  mother's  side  in  a  humble  country  church,  and  part(M)k  of 
the  fragrant  seeil  from  her  hiuid  1  *  Gone,  gone  —  all  gone  I '  But  to  the  note : '  I  met 
a  fricn<l  a  day  or  two  sinc(?,  who  had  been  passing  a  week's  leisure  in  the  remote 
north-west  comer  of  Massachusetts  near  SaltonsUdl  Lake,  domesticated  in  a  coun- 
try fami-liouse.  Among  other  fruit?J  of  his  experience,  lie  told  me  of  one  uicident 
that  I  thought  worthy  to  be  '  made  a  note  oC  At  church  on  Simday  he  observed 
many  persons  constimtly  moving  tlieir  *  bivalves ;  *  munching  and  munchuig  away, 
sometimes  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  their  lives  depended  upon  it  He  asked 
tlie  good  lady  of  the  house,  when  he  returned,  wliat  the  congregation  were  all  munch- 
ing ;  or,  if  ho  Wiis  mistaken,  what  they  were  all  moving  their  jaws  about  in  such  a 
strange  manner  for?  'Oh,'  said  she, 'it  was  *mketin'-beed;'  didn't  you  know!* 
'Well,  no;  he  didn't  know  what  they  were  nibbling  at,  and  he  didn't  know  what 
*  meetin'-  seed '  was.'  *  Why,  hi  1 '  said  she,  *  some  people  call  it '  caraway '  and  *  anise 
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seed/  but  we  call  it  *  mectin'-  peed,*  'cause  we  cal'lat^j  it  keeps  us  awake  in  mcctin* ;  so 
wc  '  allers'  take  it  to  eat  while  the  minister  is  prcachin* ! '  Couldn't  we  have  it  in 
town,  to  be  sold  at  the  churcli- doors  in  lot^  to  suit  purchasers  ?  I  know  one  or  two 
metntpolitan  churches,  whore  poppy  is  now  dispensed,  whert?  it  would  prove  a  good 
substitute ! '  .  .  .  We  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  '  The  Triumph  of  cur  Lan- 
guage  *  which  ensues.  The  poem  is  itself  the  *  triumph '  it  celebrate"^.  The  lines  are 
from  the  pen  of  our  excellent  friend  and  always  welcome  correspondent,  Rev.  Jamxs 
GiLBORNE  Lyons,  LL.D^  of  Philadelphia : 


Now  gather  nil  our  Saxon  barda. 

Let  harps  and  hearts  bo  strung, 
To  celebrate  the  triumphs 

Of  our  o«rn  ({ood  Saxon  tongue '. 
For  stronirer  far  than  hostfl  that  march 

With  battle-flat^  unfnrPd, 
It  Roes  with  Frbbdon,  Thoituut  and  Thuth, 

To  rouse  and  rule  the  world. 

Btoat  Albion  learns  its  household  lajrs 

On  every  surf-worn  shore, 
And  Scotland  hears  it  echoinc^  far, 

As  Orkney's  liroakers  roar : 
From  Jurats  crates  and  Monads  hills 

It  floats  on  every  i^ale. 
And  warms,  with  eloquence  and  song, 

The  homes  of  Innisfail. 

On  many  a  wide  and  swarming  deck, 

It  scale<i  the  rough  wave*s  crest, 
SeekincT  its  peerless  heritage* 

The  fVeyh  and  firnitfiil  West : 
It  climbsi  New-England*9  forest  steeps, 

As  victor  mounts  a  throne  ; 
Niagara  knows  and  greets  the  voice, 

sun  mightier  thau  Its  own. 

It  spreads  where  winter  piles  deep  snows 

On  bleak  Canadian  plains. 
And  where  on  Eesequibi/s  banks 

Eternal  summer  reigns : 
It  gladit  Acadia^s  mi^ty  coasts, 

Jamaicans  glowing  isle. 
And  bi<le<i  where,  gav  with  early  flowers. 

Green  Texan  prairies  smile. 

It  live*  by  clear  Itasca's  lake, 

Hissou'rPs  turbid  stream. 
Where  cedars  rise  on  wild  Ozark, 

And  Kanzas'  waters  gleam  : 
It  tracks  the  loud  swin  Onnron, 

Throutrh  sunset  valleys  n)li'd, 
And  soar."*  where  Californltt'!*  brooks 

Wash  down  their  sands  of  gold. 

It  sounds  in  Borneo's  camphor-groves, 

On  8o;is  of  fierce  Malay, 
In  field 4  that  curb  old  (Ganges*  flood. 

And  lowers  of  proud  Bombay : 
It  wake'*  up  Aden's  flashing  fves, 

Dusk  brows,  and  swarthy  li'mb^; 
The  dark  Liberian  soothes  her  child 

With  English  cradle-hymns. 


Tasmania's  maids  are  wooed  and  won 

In  gentle  Sax(m  speech; 
Auslr.-ilian  boys  read  Crukok^s  lifo 

By  Sydney's  sbelter'd  beach : 
It  dwells  where  Afric's  SDUthmost  capes 

Mt^Ht  oceans  broad  and  bine, 
And  Niuiiveld*M  rugged  mountains  gird 

The  wide  and  waste  Karroo. 

It  kindles  realms  so  far  apart, 

That  while  its  praise  you  sing, 
Tkfut  may  be  clad  with  Autumn's  (hiita, 

And  tkote  with  flowers  of  Spring : 
It  ouickens  lands  whoso  meteor  lights 

tlame  in  an  arctic  sky. 
And  lands  for  which  the  Southern  Croea 

Hangs  iU)  orb'd  flres  on  high  I 

It  goes  with  all  that  prophets  told. 

And  righ(e<ms  kings  desir'd. 
With  ail  that  great  apostles  taught. 

And  glorious  (JreMks  a<lmir*d. 
With  Shakspkark's  deep  and  wondrous  versc^ 

And  MiltonN  loftier  mind. 
With  Alfrkd's  laws,  and  Newton's  lore. 

To  cheer  and  bless  mankind. 

I  Mark,  as  it  spreads,  how  deserts  bloom, 
'      And  error  flees  away, 
!  As  vanishes  the  mist  of  night 
i      Before  the  star  of  day : 
1  But.  grind  as  nru  the  victories 
I      Whose  moimments  we  see, 
!  These  ant  but  as  the  dawn  which  speaks 
Of  noontide  yet  to  bo. 

,  Ta';e  heed,  then,  heirs  of  Saxon  fame, 
I     Take  heed,  nor  once  disgraces 

With  deadly  pen,  or  spoiling  sword, 
I     Our  noblif  tongue  and  nice, 
i  G(»  forth  prepar'd,  in  every  clime, 
To  iove  and  help  each  other. 

And  juil^e  that  ih«'y  who  counsel  strife, 
.     Would  bid  you  smite  —  a  brother! 

Go  forth!  and  Jointly  speed  the  time, 
I      By  good  men  prayM  lor  long. 
When  Christian  Stales,  •m)wn  just  and  wise. 

Will  scorn  revenge  and  wrong ; 
j  When  Kurth's  oppn^ssM  and  savage  tribes 
j     Shall  cease  to  pine  or  roam. 
All  t4uight  to  prize  these  English  words. 
Faith,  Fkkbdom,  IIkavk.n,  and  IIomb  ! 


TuAXKS  to  the  kind  correspondent  who,  in  a ' hand-of-wiite '  which  rejoices  tho 
eyes  of  our  compa^dtora,  sends  \i!»  the  following:,  from  one  of  the  fairest  of  all  our 
eastern  cities :  *  It  w  pait  of  my  creed  that  no  man  has  the  right  to  monopolize  a 
laug}),  and  that  he  who  can  refuse  to  share  one  with  his  fellow-creatiiros  is  himself 
not  only  unworthy,  but  incapable,  of  \U  true  enjoyment,  llie  laugh-objective  is  the 
natural  complement  of  tlio  laugh-subjective.  The  Rabelaisian  detiuition  is  not  suf- 
ficiently exact :  man  is  not  only  '  a  laughing  animal,*  but  a  laughter-monng  animal. 
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whetlier  the  *  moving'  be  with  or  a/  the  mover;  and  the  verb 'to  laugh'  ought 
alwavH  to  be  construed  as  a  vorb-transitivc,  whatever  grammaruui'}  may  say  to  the 
contrary.  You  liavc  always  dealt  generously  with  your  reailcrs  in  the  staple  of 
laughter ;  and  I,  as  one  of  them,  am  in  debt  for  more  favors  of  Uie  kind  tliaii  I  shall 
ever  be  Hkely  to  repay.  I  have  long  been  accustomed  tc>  feed  at  your  '  Table,'  al- 
tliough  I  never  enjoyed  a  personal  introduction  to  my  host,  and  h&ve  been  feasted 
witii  the  appropriate  pabulum  of  every  plubie  or  degree  of  laughter,  from  arrision 
to  cachinnatiou — ftvm  the  pas;»ing  smile,  tlux)Ugh  the  snicker,  to  the  soul-cxpaudiiig, 
rib-crackiuj^  guffaw.  I  can  offer  you  little  in  return ;  but  I  am  ready  to  divide  with 
you  whiitever  falls  in  my  way.  Tliis  morning  a  friend  handetl  me  a  document  to 
read,  wherefrom  I  extracted  a  wholesome  grin.  I  t<x)k  a  copy  of  it  for  you,  which 
please  read,  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  not '  manufactured  to  order,'  but  is  a  true 
copy,  *  verb,  et  Ut.  et  punct,'  of  a  petition  addressed  to  the  legislature  of  our  state, 
some  six  weeks  ago,  indited  in  good  faitli,  as  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  petitioner, 
and  now  on  file  in  the  State  Department : 

'  A  Petio Ji  two  the  State  of  Ck>nn.  two  grant  two  J B ,  of  W ,  Conn.  A  team  with 

a  rito  two  hold  said  team  and  that  uo  office-holder  shall  at  auy  time  hav  any  rite  two  take  said 
team  from  him  Juno  7  Ad.  1851  J B  — — 

*  Jt'ntloman  of  the  i^tatc  of  Conn,  and  gineral  avembly  wharoM  I  hav  bin  striped  of  team  and 

wife  for  m^veral  years  and  hav  hod  two  keap  my  bible  hid  for  several  years  two  protect  said 

bibhs  and  hav  bin  tunuKi  out  of  buinnett  two  any  proffit  on  my  fann  for  several  yeans  having 

two  form  it  this  yenr  striped  of  team  and  wife,  I  truHt  that  under  these  tri-ing  circumstances  that 

no  honerablo  Jcutleman  wil  refut-c  two  grant  my  Petion.    Jentlemau  I  nead  not  take  up  tlmA 

with  a  long  argument  two  suport  my  Petion.    I  close  requesting  you  two  examin  this  mater 

under  your  oaths.  J B .' 

Addressed: 

*Two  Secretary  of  state, 

hariford,  Ck>nn.  forward  this.' 

*  And  n()w,  if  you  think  the  cacographic  b<»auties  of  the  above  are  unapproadia- 
ble,  let  me  place  before  you  the  enclosed  inscriptions,  gleaned  from  the  'order-lxxi* 
of  a  stone-cutter  and  marble-worker  not  a  thousand  mile**  from  the  place  of  this 
present  writing ;  and  '  close,  requesting  you  two  examin' : ' 

*  Dkar  fl :  I  witih  you  to  due  one  mun>  aront  for  me  if  you  pleas    ask  the  man  that  make» 

gravo-Atonei«  to  bring  mo  one  pair  nn  large  as  he  can  afford  for  a  new  over-cont  well  made,  coth- 
tnining  !>ix  y'd  s  of  cloth  like  liio  sMimiile  if  he  will  not  take  it,  buy  an  liu^e  as  eight  dollars  and 
flfly  cents  will  get  from  your  friend,' etc  (Simple  affection,  dear  Sir:  pathos  —  not  fun.  —  £s. 
Knicx.; 

*To  Every  one  that  Dose  Pass  By 
that  I  WHi*  the  flntt  Put  hear  to  Ly 
go  Home  my  f  inds  Dry  up  yuur  teere 
llearo  I  shall  Rest  till  Curist  appearua.' 

*'  Morn  Not  my  frinds  for  god  Knows  Best 
for  this  your  Hal)o  lias  gun  to  rest 
thar  to  i.y  til  Bid  to  rise 
so  prepare  to  meat  me  in  the  skies.' 

*  ALTHoroH  he  is  dead,  he  '11  soon  be  forgot. 
His  friends  and  relationa  rememlMir  him  not ; 
Their  sighs  and  their  groans  they  *11  (*oon  wipe  away, 
For  here  he  lies  a-mouldering  and  a-tuniing  uack  to  clay  I' 

'  By  the  by,  if  you  wish  a  l)etter  laugh  than  I  can  hope  to  move  in  you,  ask  your 
contributor  *  Meister  Karl  '  to  send  you  tlie  trhofe  of  tlu?  old  song  of  which  he  smug- 
gled a  couple  of  lines  into  his  last  comnmnication.  Tell  him  to  send  it  in  its  origi- 
nal  Latin  and  old  German,  in  its  Ueidelberg  dress,  commencing  : 

'  Dtrs  in  adjutnrium  meum  intende, 
Sprach  ein  hijbsiches  Nunnolin,  daz  was  behende  — 
\  errite  el  videle  — 
Ess  ist  Hruder  Core radt,  sic  sprach,  Siletl,'  etc.,  etc 

•Pre-haps '  you  may  smile  over  it  'Qoitauw.' 
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It  is  pleasant  to  tliink,  that  from  the  brightest  and  highest  exemplars  of  true 
practical  religion  have  come  the  severest  rebukes  of  the  bigotry  and  intolerance 
whicli  have  done  so  much  to  lessen  its  benign  influence.  The  solemn  visage,  unre- 
lazed  by  a  smile ;  the  intolerance  of  joyousuess  in  tlie  mirtliful ;  the  crucifying  of 
other  people's  flesh ;  these  are  not  religion,  nor  the  tokens  of  it.  On  thi^  theme 
bear  the  good  Archdeacon  Hare  : 

*  (t  oaonot  bo  requisite  to  a  man's  boing  in  eameet,  that  ho  abould  wear  a  pcrpetnal  firown. 
Is  there  Icm  of  sincurity  in  Naliiro  diirinqr  her  (carabol.^  iu  Bprinar^  than  durina^  tlie  HttfTnera  and 
barahneaa  of  her  wintry  gloom  ?  Doom  not  tlie  birds'  blithe  carolling  come  from  the  heart  quite 
as  much  as  tlie  quadruped's  monotonous  cry  ?  And  is  it,  thim,  altogether  impossible  to  take  up 
one's  abode  with  truth,  and  to  let  all  sweet  homely  feelingx  grow  about  it  ana  cluster  around  it; 
and  to  smile  upon  it,  as  a  kind  father  or  mother ;  and  to  sport  with  it,  and  hold  liglit  and  merry 
talk  with  it,  as  with  a  loved  brother  or  sister ;  and  to  fondle  it,  and  piny  with  it,  as  with  a  child  ? 
NO|  otherwise  did  ^ocratkb  and  Plato  commune  with  truth  ;  no,  otherwise  Gkrvaxtkh  and 
Sbakspkarb.  This  playfulness  of  truth  is  beautifully  represented  by  Landor,  iu  the  conversa- 
tion between  Marcus  Cicbro  and  his  brother,  an  allegory  wiiich  has  the  voioe  and  the  spirit  of 
Plato.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  outcries  of  those  who  exclaim  against  every  sound  mora  livelv 
than  a  bray  or  a  bleat,  as  derogatory  to  truth,  are  oAen  prompted,  not  so  much  by  their  deep  feel- 
ing of  the  dignity  of  the  truth  iu  question,  a<«  of  the  dignity  o^"  the  perscm  by  whom  that  truth  is 
maintained.  Our  grave  faculties  and  thoughtj^  are  much  chastened  and  bettered  b^  a  blending 
and  ioternision  of  the  lighter,  so  that  the  sable  cloud  may  turn  forth  her  silver  Iming  on  the 
night;  while  our  lUhtcr  thoughts  require  the  grave  to  substantiate  them,  and  keep  them  flrom 
evaporating.  When  your  feelings  tell  you  any  thing,  and  your  understanding  contradicts  them, 
more  especially  should  your  understanding  be  merely  echoing  the  verdict  of  another  man^s,  be 
not  over  hasty  in  sacrificing  what  you  frrl  to  what  you  fancy  you  understand.  You  cannot  do  it 
in  real  life:  a  running  stream  is  not  to  be  choked  with  paper.^ 

We  would  especally  commend  the  following  anecdote  to  that  fibbing  old  twad- 
dler, the  self-called  'Laurie  Todd.'  Providexck  may  liave  helped  him  oiU  of 
0ome  scrapes,  but  it  wasn't  a  divine  Providence  that  helped  him  into  at  least  one 
rather  serious  one:  '  I  knew  an  old  man  who  believed  that  *  what  was  to  be  %oould 
be.'  He  lived  in  Missouri,  and  was  one  day  going  out  several  miles  through  a  region 
infested,  in  the  early  times,  by  very  savage  Indians.  He  always  took  his  gun  with 
him,  but  this  time  he  foimd  that  some  of  the  family  had  it  out  As  he  would  not  go 
without  it,  some  of  his  friends  tantalised  him  by  saying  that  there  was  'no  danger  of 
the  Indians ;  *  that  he  *  would  not  die  until  his  time  had  come,*  etc  *  Yes,'  says 
the  old  fellow, '  but  suppose  I  was  to  meet  an  Indian,  and  Am  time  had  come,  it 
wouldn't  do  not  to  have  my  gun  / '  .  .  .  Very  sly  and  '  smart*  is  the  following 
anecdote,  which  we  find,  unattributed  to  any  particular  source,  in  a  religious  journal  of 
this  city ;  *  Josias  "Winslow  wai»  one  of  the  early  governors  of  the  Massachusetts  colony 
It  is  said  that  at  his  funeral  the  Rev.  Mr.  Withersll,  of  Scituate,  prayed  that  *  tlie 
governor's  son  might  be  half  equal  to  his  father.'  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gad  Hitchcock. 
observed  afterward,  that  the  *  prayer  was  so  very  reasonable,  it  might  have  been 
hoped  that  Gk)D  would  grant  it;  but  he  didn't!'  .  .  .  Many,  many  and  pre- 
cious, reminiscences  of  the  '  days  of  long  ago '  arose  in  the  '  horizon  of  memory '  in 
perusing  the  lost  epistle  of  '  J.  B.  B.'    Friend  of  om-  youth, 

*Thb  rose  is  red,  the  grass  is  green. 
But  the  days  are  gone  that  we  have  seen, 
And  the  place  H  is  no  more  where  wo  have  been  I  * 

*  The  Marshall  Dramatic  Jubilee^'  to  which  we  directed  the  attention  of  our  me- 
tropolitan readers  in  the  last  number  of  the  Knickerbocker,  took  place  on  the  day 
and  evening  of  the  twelfth  ultimo  at  Castle-Gkirden.  It  is  too  late,  and  would  be 
adscititious,  to  speak  at  this  time  of  the  result ;  for  it  has  gone  to  every  comer  of 
tbe  Union,  and  is  on  its  way  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  the  most  perfect 
triumph  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  New- York ;  and  well  might  Mr.  Marshall, 
the  honored  recipient^  lack  words  to  express  his  deep  emotions  of  gratitude  for  a 
testimonial  so  magnificent  The  various  artists,  the  committee,  the  able  and  active 
manager,  the  press,  all  vied  with  each  other  in  bringing  about  an  event  so  auspicioiiB 
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Their  success  was  complete.  A»]de  from  the  immigtnkable  tribute  to  Mr.  MabshallV 
character  as  a  manager  and  a  miyi,  the  pecuniary  result  vas  unprecedented.  From 
eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  vrc  learn,  were  netted  to  the  popular  and  deserving 
beneficiarj'.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  — altlioui^h  unhappily,  from  providen- 
tial causes,  less  effective  than  TVe  could  have  dci*ired — we  liave  a  personal  gratifica- 
tion, in  common  with  our  more  active  confreres,  in  nrconliug  a  d/mottnncnt  so  unex* 
ampled.  ...  *  Thebe  'b  a  watch  for  you ! '  said  an  eccentric  Irish  citizen  to  a  friend 
of  ours,  *  a  r'a-al  Tobias  !  I  got  that  in  Liverpool  eight  years  ago,  and  it 's  never  lost 
a  minute  since.  I  set  it  there  at  three  o'clock,  and  it  was  three  o'clock  exactly  by 
the  New- York  time  when  I  got  here!  It's  the  same  in  New-Orleans  ;  and  bedad ! 
I  belave  't  would  be  the  same  in  Kamsdiatka.  It  w  an  iiligant  *  Tobia.s  !  *  *  T  was  no 
*  mean  time '  that  that  watch  kept,  certauily.  ...  *  Oteasons  Pictorial  Drawing^ 
Romn  Companion^  Boston,  is  the  most  creditable  publication  of  its  kind  issued  in 
our  country,  taking  into  consideration  the  excellence  of  the  designs  and  of  the  execu- 
tion, as  well  as  the  low  price  for  which  tlie  work  is  afforded.  We  perceive  that  for 
fdngle  subscribers  it  is  but  three  dollars  a  year,  while  to  a  number  who  join  together 
it  U  less  than  two.  Nothmg  but  the  immense  circulation  which  the  paper  enjoys 
could  emible  tlie  proprietor  to  pubhsh  it  at  so  small  a  sum.  .  .  .  Soaf  ebodt  has 
sent  us,  m  a  kind  of  handbill,  *  The  Millport  Tragedif.^  Now  where  *  Millport*  is, 
we  haven't  tlie  slightest  notion,  nor  can  we  exactly  make  out  what  the  *  Tragedy' 
was ;  but  we  take  it  that  we  know  what '  poetry '  is,  and  here  is  a  sample,  *  begin- 
ning at  the  twelfth  verse,  common-metre : ' 


*  12.  TntN  uprowj  a  pu'co  of  Justice, 

lie  waa  worthy  or  the  name ; 
lie  loAed  to  iii&ku  diHiurbaitce, 
AnU  loved  to  see  tbu  sanic. 

*  13.  As  1  hav3  told  you  all  before, 

Tte  thtt  same  I  tell  you  now, 
The  lofty  heads  of  Millport 
Kven  to  me  shall  bow ! 

*14.  The  comronnda,  If  wc  may  term  them, 
Was  lh>m  an  old  trustet; : 
My  friends,  1  think  you  had  bettor, 
Till  Smiday,  lot  it  be. 

'  15.  No  prisoners  wo  cannot  moke, 
Besides  It  would  not  do ; 
To-morrow  all  of  them  we  will  tak  t , 
It  being  Sunday  too. 

*  16.  The  Constable  and  Sheriff 

For  young  Wblls  a  warrant  had ; 
They  liiought  ihey  would  take  him  easy, 
lie  being  a  young  lad. 

^  17.  8o  after  him  they  both  did  start, 
But  to  their  great  surprise 
For  both  of  them  he  wom  too  smart — 
it  astonished  both  their  eyes. 


*18.  They  saw  they  could  not  take  him, 
Su  far  from  them  he  'd  got ; 
To  return  they  could  not  make  him. 
And  so  at  him  they  shot. 

*  10.  But  the  fire  it  did  not  reach  him, 

And  looking  they  did  stand ; 
A»  if  to  say  fare  well  to  them, 
lie  turncKl  and  wared  his  hand. 

*  30.  So  th(ty  took  Jack  and  a  Dutchmau, 

No  longer  could  they  f<tay  ; 
Says  Jack,  *  Pm  in  no  hurry, 
,  if  you  take  me  right  away.* 

*21.  So  they  took  him  to  old  Lonoxatk^s 
Without  saying  a  word  ; 
The  old  man  thought  he  'd  fasten  them 
With  his  strongest  bod-coitl. 

*  23.  The  Sheriff  would  not  that  allow ; 

Hays  he, '  I  think  It  is  ftdr. 

If  you  harness  up  your  horses, 

And  take  us  all  up  there.' 

*23.  Says  Jack,  *  Gome  it  you  norer  can, 
For  I  will  tell  you  all, 
If  I  canH  ride  with  a  decent  man, 
I  wUl  not  ride  at  all  r 


The  presumption  is,  that  the  *  Tragedy*  is  well  understood  at  *  Millport;*  but  id 
the  absence  of  tlie  necessary  information,  the  'general  reader'  must  rest  contented 
with  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  poetical  record  of  the  same.  Where  allis  bo 
felicitous,  it  may  seem  invidious  to  particularize ;  but  we  regard  the  fifteenth  and 
twenty-first  verses  as  the  most  artistic  in  rhythm  and  melody.  .  .  .  "Wk  heard 
a  patriotic  American  gentleman,  remark  the  other  day,  that  be  *  felt  a  little  flat' 
when  he  first  saw  tlie  contrast.,  in  the  *  Crystal  Palace,'  between  the  European  and 
American  portion  of  the  exhibition.  He  said  the  gilded  American  eagle,  with  wiDg» 
ten  feet  wide,  and  sun-daring  eye,  presiding  over  a  dusty  barrel  of  Yankee  ahoe-p^gs 
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generally  miBtaken  for  a  new  kind  of  li<^eou9  oatis  on  the  ^  wooden-nutmeg  *  principle 
made  him  desire  to  'get  eout*  of  our  dcporttncut  as  quick  as  be  possibly  could.  But 
he  should  have  tarried  longer,  and  pursued  his  examinatiou<i  farther.  Some  of  the 
American  articles  in  the  great  exhibition  are  now  winning  tlie  liii^hest  applause,  instead 
of  the  ridicule  which  they  first  excited.  Mr.  Obeeley,  in  one  of  his  letters,  describes 
the  result  of  the  trial  of  MoOdbmick's  machine  for  cuttiu'^  grain,  which  was  ridiculed 
by  the  London  press  as  *  a  cross  between  im  Astley's  chariot,  a  troad-mill,  and  a  flyii^- 
machine.'  '  It  came  into  the  field  of  trial,'  says  Mr.  Gbeelet,  *  &s  the  very  exemplar  of 
American  absurdity  and  dist4)rtion  in  the  domain  of  art,  and  confronted  a  popular  triba- 
nal  already  prepiured  for  its  condemnation.  Before  it  stood  Joux  Bull,  burly,  dogged, 
and  determined  not  to  be  h\iinbugged ;  his  judgment  made  up,  and  his  sentence  ready 
to  be  recorded.  Notliin';^  diriiconccrted,  the  brown,  rough,  homes])un  Yankee  in  cliai^ 
jumped  oax  the  box,  starting  the  team  at  a  smart  walk,  settuig  the  blades  of  the 
machine  in  lively  operation,  and  commenced  raking  off  tli  -■  grain  in  sheaf-piles  ready 
for  binding,  cutting  a  bre;ulth  of  nine  or  ten  feet  cleanly  and  carefully,  as  fast  as  a 
■pan  of  horses  could  comfortiibly  step.  There  was  a  moment,  and  but  a  monujnt,  of 
suspense:  human  prejudice  could  hold  out  no  longer;  and  burst  after  burst  of  invol- 
untary cheers  from  the  whole  crowd  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  Yankee  '  tread- 
mill' That  triumph  has  been  the  lealinir  topic  in  all  agricultural  circles.  TIu 
TimeH  report  sjH»aks  of  it  as  beyontl  doubt  placing  the  liiirvej*t  absolutely  under  the 
furmer* s  control ;  as  ensuring  a  complete  an.l  most  auspicious  revolution  in  the  har- 
vesting operations  of  this  country ;  and  as  '  securing  to  English  fanning,  protection 
against  climate,  and  an  economy  of  laUir  which  mast  prove  of  incalculable  advimtage.* 
Very  well  for  '  a  cross  between  an  Astley's  ckariot,  a  flying-machine,  and  a  tread- 
mill* '  The  inventor  is  now  a  *  lion,'  and  could  at  once  sell  five  hundred  of  hia» 
machines  if  he  had  them  already  constructed.  ...  Is  .v't  tlie  subjoined  *  Serenade^ 
from  a-new  corresp«>nJent,  somewhat  out  of  the  usual  milk  and-water  style  of  such 
things  ?    It  strikes  us  as  very  delicate  and  felicitous : 


RwKKT  eveninf?  Air, 
I  pray  lhet»,  b»'ar 
This  song  to  her  I  luve  mi  wull  ! 
Br««atbo  on  her  chovic, 


O  wandoring  Ptarl 
Thy  ray  from  far 
May  g.-izi'  it8  till  (in  hor  I  Inve. 
Thou,  Broo7.y !  may'st  kiss 


And  gently  8|M)ak  Her  che«^k  —  O  bli!<a ! 

Soft  words  of  ioTo  I  dure  not  tell.  i  Nor  will  her  geuilu  voicv  reprove. 


O  Star  of  I^v«  I 
From  Hka\  t:y  above, 
Watch  oVr  the  Mlumbers  of  my  fair ; 
On  wings  of  light, 


But  cruel  Fate 
Still  bidt  in(>  wait. 
Nor  dnre  Huoh  bllM^ful  joy  to  claim : 
Star :  guze  \\tr  me, 


Reflected  bright,  '  Breeze !  ki««  for  mc. 

Swift  l>ack  to  me  her  image  boar!  And  softly  whitiper  her  my  name!      i.  w. 

Messrs.  Cook  and  Somervillk,  book-binders,  at  Number  forty-eight  Ann-street,  !iave 
establi^ed  a  wide  reputation  for  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  their  work.  Their 
ornamental,  as  well  as  their  plainer  kinds,  are  remarkable  for  elegance,  rit  1  Jiess 
and  good  taste.  ...  A  ple^vsant  epistle  fi-om  *  M.  W.'  (which  we  wish  he  v,  .»uld 
repeat)  was  among  the  manuscripts  *  taken  and  conveyed  away '  on  a  ri^ceni  ■  -cca- 
noD.  .  .  .  Ma.  Orkkij:y  thinks  we  shall  *take  the  rag  off'  John  Bull  in  the  natter 
of  ploughs,  when  it  comes  to  the  testing-match  of  the  gieat  exhibition.  Guess  ^•  too, 
if  what '  Sam.  Slick  '  says,  writing  from  England,  is  true :  *  Artier  all,  they  haint  L'-  't  no 
Indgin  com  here ;  tliey  <!an t  raise  it,  nor  punkin-pies,  nor  quinces,  nor  pea-nut**,  nor 
silk- worms,  nor  nothin'.  Then  as  to  their  farmin'  —  Lord  !  only  look  at  five  ;::-eat 
elepliant-lookin*  beast-^  in  one  plough,  with  one  great  luinmokin  feller  to  ho' ■  the 
handle,  and  another  to  carry  the  whip,  and  a  boy  to  lead,  whose  boots  has  more  xroa 
OD  'em  than  the  horses'  huffs  have,  all  crawlin'  as  if  they  was  a-goin'  to  a  fui<eral 
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What  sort  of  a  way  is  that  to  do  work  f  It  makes  mo  mad  to  look  at  'em.  If  then 
is  uuy  airthly  clumsy  findiioii  of  doiu'  a  thing,  that  *8  the  way  they  are  sure  to  git 
h<^'ro.  They  arc  a  benighted,  olMtiuate,  bull-headed  people,  the  English,  that 's  a  fitct, 
and  always  wosi'  There 's  a  plough  down  in  Maine  that  ought  to  be  sent  over  to  tha 
'World*s  Fair/  It  is  a  dangerous  nondescript,  though.  The  inventcr  diained  it  up^ 
the  afternoon  on  which  he  fimi*hed  it,  but  it  broke  loose  in  the  night  and  killed  two 
cows !  .  .  .  Oua  friend  'Hans  Von  Spiegel's'  poem, ' Nut-SJulh^  the  first  part 
of  which  we  give  in  the  present  number,  will  attract  attention  and  command  admi- 
ration fur  its  many  beauties.  The  second  and  concluding  part  will  appear  in  oar 
next    ...     Is  not  this  a  pretty  sketch  from  Loxqfellow's  '  Spanish  Student  f* 

Perpend: 

*  Shb  lies  Mieep : 

And,  nrom  her  parted  lips,  her  ffentlo  breath 
Cornea  like  the  rrngranco  from  the  lips  of  flowers. 
Hit  delicate  limbs  are  still,  and  on  her  breast 
The  cross  she  pray*d  to,  ere  she  fell  aaloep, 
SiitOB  and  fl&lls  with  the  soft  tide  of  dreams, 
Like  a  light  barge  safe  moor'd.* 

Now,  reader,  as  Izaak  Walto.v  says,  *  if  thou  be  a  severe,  sbur-complezioned  man, 
thfiu  art  disallowed  to  be  a  competent  judge  *  of  such  a  picture  as  this.    .    .    .    '  The 
Boston  Daily  Adoertiter*  an  old  anii  highly  respectable  journal,  in  reference  to 
the  law  of  iinprinnnuicnt  for  debt  in  Miissocliusetts,  says  that  no  man  need  be  im- 
prisoned twenty-four  hours  in  that  state.    The  door  of  '  deliverance,'  through  the 
oath  of  that  name,  is  always  open  to  him.    Wc  are  glad  to  learn  that  thus  much  is 
true.    The  report  which  we  gave,  however,  was  on  the  authority  of  a  Boston  print ; 
and  if  the  principal  luct  was  not  exaggerated,  even  the  '  oath  of  deliverance '  would 
have  come  too  late  to  \)c  aviiiled  of  by  the  dying  prisoner  for  debt    .    .    .    Thebx 
is  Bometliing  more^  it  seems,  in  the  tenn  '  Old  Matters '  tlion  every  body  is  aware  oil 
An  artist- friend  of  ours  mentions  the  circumstance  of  a  lady,  residing  in  a  pleasant 
village  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Gotluun,  who  took  him  through  certain  of  her 
apartments  to  show  him  her  pictures.    She  had  several  '  sliay^loovers,'  as  Yellow- 
PLUsu  calls  them,  by  tlie '  Old  Masters.*    Our  friend  thought  it  odd  that  she  sliould 
be  learned  in  tlie  ages  of  tlie  pointers,  which  she  invariably  mentioned.    At  length 
she  said:  '  I  wish  you  would  come  and  look  at  my  husband's  portrait     That  is  by 
an  '  Old  Master,*  too.    Ue  was  upward  of  seventy -three  years  old  when  he  painted  it 
He  was  the  oldest  master  of  painting  in  this  country  at  the  time  1 '    .     .     .     Wiiew 
our  manufacturers  produce  a  very  beautiful  thing,  we  like  to  apprise  our  readers  of 
it ;  and  if  any  of  our  town  friends  will  step  into  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Lucira 
Habt,  late  of  '  Boardmax  axu  Hart,'  manufacturer  and  importer  of  Britannia  ware, 
and  dealer  in  metals,  at  number  six  Burling-slip,  the  courteous  proprietor  will  show 
them  tiuit '  some  things  can  be  d(Hie  as  well  as  others'  in  this  same  '  wooden  country' 
of  oiu^    Britanniu-ware  tea-ser\'ice,  as  bright  and  rich-looking  as  silver  itself  and 
with  care,  almost  as  durably-handsome,  in  all  graceful  variety  of  forms,  will  attest 
the  skill  and  taste  of  American  nuinuikcturen).    The  articles  ore  admirable,  and  are 
fiist  acquiring  the  reputation  which  their  excelleiKie  and  elegance  are  well  calculated 
to  command.    .     .     .     Somkdodv,  writing  in  that  excellent  and  entertaining  journal 
the  *  Spirit  of  the  Timrs,'  ujwn  '  American  Oentlemen  of  the  Olden  Time,*  and  more 
particularly  of  Virginia,  quotes  lui^ely,  and  witliout  credit  from  the  Kmckeebockeb, 
the  letter  from  Westmoreland  county.  Virginia,  publislied  in  our  July  number.    But 
the  '  unkindest  cut  of  all '  b  his  unsexing  our  correspondent^  who  is  a  male  human, 
standing  six-feet-four  in  his  stockings  I    *  Go(kI  'Kvings  I '  he  is  pronounced  to  be  aa 
'  old  hidy  1 '    *  Get  eout  1 '  —  he  abt  no  such  thing  1    We  mean  to  ask  him  if  he  is 
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the  next  time  we  see  himi  ...  A  fbixmd  writing  from  Waehiogton, a  lorer  ud 
ao  accomplished  judge  of  art>  observes:  'l^e  papers  announce,  I  see,  that  Eluoit 
has  gone  to  Mandifield  to  ])aint  a  portrait  of  Danirl  Websteb.  I  hope  the  report  w 
true ;  for  WEBSTEa's  face  has  never  yet  been  traoBfcrred  to  canvaes  as  it  should  be; 
aod  fk^uoTT  is  the  only  artist  whom  I  know  that  is  capable  of  doing  justice  to  aooh 
a  subject  He  is  in  )»rtraiturc  what  Webster  is  in  forensic  eloquence — the  foremost 
man  in  America.  At  a  political  canvam  Wkwter  might  overcome  Ellictt,  but  on 
ooe  of  Deoiieaux's,  Elliott  could  '  beat  liim  and  give  him  six.* '  (There 's  a  pun  oo 
the  word  'canvass*  in  that  last  remark,  whidi  can  easily  be  detected  by  a  slight 
examination,  and  was  evidently  intended  by  the  author.)  We  folly  agree  with  the 
writer.  Mr.  Wedsteb  could  make  a  better  8p(»ech  *  with  one  arm  tied  bebiod  him* 
than  Elliott  could  with  both  free ;  but  what  language  is  io  Ellioti^a  ])encil  I  How 
his  limned  flesh  perspires  or  is  dry  in  his  youthftd  or  aged  sitters ;  how  sflvery  or 
rich  brown  his  pictured  hair ;  how  life-like  liis  transcripts  of  the  *himian  fiice  divine,* 
with  its  infinitely  -varied  expression  !  Mr.  Eluott  has  been  very  busy  at  his  easel, 
even  during  the  warmest  of  the  recent  sultry  weather,  and  has  pnxluced  some  of  the 
best  of  his  portraits  during  that  period.  He  lias  a  most  liberal  comniBsion  to  paint 
Mr.  Webster's  portrait,  but  the  emiDent  statesman  has  not  been  able  as  yet  to  com- 
mand the  requisite  leisure  to  place  himself  under  the  einment  artist's  minute  'person- ' 
al  inspection.*  Tlie  portrait  will  be  painted,  however,  before  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gresSk  .  .  .  Anotiieu  c^  those  beautiful  volume^  of  a  series  wliicfa  serves  to  mark 
the  progress  of  taste,  and  a  liigher  degree  of  cultivation  in  the  literary  world,  entitled 
*Epi9oden  of  Infect  Life:  Insects  of  Summer^  has  just  been  issued  by  Reofisij). 
'  If  a  hope  be  entertained,*  says  the  author  of  this  exquisite  work, '  that  the  present 
volume  w^  prove  at  the  least  as  attractive  as  it^  predecessor,  it  is  only  because  the 
summer  months  it  comprises  have  supplied  it  with  more  abundance  of  material* 
because  the  summer  sunshine  Ins  nflbrded  br^hter  hues  for  the  enridiment  of  that 
parti-tolored  livery,  wherein,  among  the  graver  and  wu*er  of  Nature's  servitors,  it 
would  ply  its  introduetoiy  vocation  at  one  end  of  Creation's  temple.  Under  an  en' 
couraging  impression  that,  in  the  above  capacity,  it  may  liave  already  helped  to 
usher  a  few  (albeit  through  a  side-door)  into  that  glorious  edifice ;  some  to  observe, 
some  to  admire,  some  to  adore ;  the  *  Insect  Cliroiiide '  proceeds  cheerfully  through 
the  gayest  period  of  winged  existence,  and  the  brightest  portion  of  tlie  ever-varying 
year.*  ...  A  far-away  friend  and  correspondent,  after  advertkig  to  *  Old  Kmcx.* 
in  terms  that  touched  the  *  very  cockles  of  our  heart,*  sap :  *  Speaking  of  *  Nick.' 
reminds  me  of  a  story  which  may  be  osefiil  to  yon  in  your  intercourse  with  society. 
ooDsidering  the  rather  sulphurous  cognomen  you  so  boldly  bear.    In  the  early  days 

of  our  glorious  constitution,  the  Hon.  Nicholas  G was  an  honored  member 

of  the  national  senate ;  but,  as  in  your  case,  and  that  of  other  public  characters,  it 
was  the  good  pleasure  of  the  sovereigns  to  contract  his  purely  Christian  name  into 
that  monosyllable  which  indicates,  with  its  prefix  of  *  Old,'  a  gentlemen  who  never  bore 
the  title  of  D.D.  During  the  Cliristmas  holy-days,  the  ancient  and  colored  servant 
of  the  boaiding-house  presented  himself,  for  the  usual  konorariwn^  to  the  assemUed 
boarders.  Senator  Nicholas  G ,  assuming  ignorance  of  the  jx'rson  of  the  ap- 
plicant, asked  him,  *  Who  are  you  ? '  *  Me! — bless  you,  Massa,  you  no  know  me  f 
I  Harrt — CSe  Harry.'  'Old  Harry!'  says  the  senator, with  affected  horror: 
*  why,  they  call  the  Devil  '  Old  Harry  ! "  *  Yes,  Massa ;  sometime  *  Ole  Harrt  *  — 
sometime  *01e  Nick  I"  Our  colored  brother  took  a  rich  shower  of  '  tin'  by  that 
motioa*  .  .  .  Those  eJiterprising  publishers,  Messrs.  H.  Long  and  Bbotrbr, 
have  issued  two  veiy  dever  works  in  '  The  /3ister»t  or  the  Eaial  Marriage**  and  the 
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*Adv(nturesofPaul  Periwinkle*  by  the  lively  author  of  *Caven<Uah.*  The  capital 
works  of  *  Frank  Farleigh*  and  *  Lewis  Arundel*  published  by  this  house,  have 
reached  their  fifteenth  thousaud  1  .  .  .  '  Jemmxfs  Address  to  his  Swate-Heart* 
on  presenting  her  with  a  JRing*  by  tlio  '  RiVEi-BAao/  is  *  na  sae  bod/  as  the  Scottish 
people  said  of  Mrs.  Siddons*  acting  at  Edinburgh : 

Lady,  nwate  lady,  the  tlirifle  I  givo 

Has  a  small  aperture  Id  tho  centre ; 
So  lltUe,  indade,  one  would  scarcely  believe 

That  yoar  swate  taper  flngcr  cooia  enter. 
But  oinotcure  toll  me  it  iiiver  will  do 

To  pick  out  a  rinf^  for  a  beauty, 
ITnleM  you  diride  your  opinion  by  two, 

And  allow  for  thu  *  shrinkogo  and  duty.* 

I  tell  you  this  flut,  that  you  clarely  may  see 

My  motive  in  cUoosini;  this  size,  dear ; 
And  to  show  at  once  that  it  niver  could  be 

Tho  consideration  of  price,  dear : 
Yet  I  fairly  confesa,  when  I  purchased  the  thlngi 

And  promised  to  i»ay  for  tne  same, 
I  blcMsed  you  for  wearing  a  very  small  ring. 

And  1  thought  a  large  hand  was  a  shame. 

• 

Of  coorse  you  Ml  porsaive  there^s  a  gem  in  this  rlngi 

Which  /  think  oxcaldinglv  chaste ; 
A  diamond  to  me  is  a  hard-looking  thing, 

nut.  be<lad !  there  's  a  glory  in  paste! 
And  with  core  it'll  wear  Jist  exactly  as  long, 

And  niver  grow  dirty  nor  dingy : 
And  OS  for  the  strength,  thrue,  a  diamond  is  sthrong, 

But  a  man  is  no  man  if  he  *b  stingy. 

And  oh  I  may  you  wear  it  intirely  out,  dear! 

In  short)  wear  it  Ivor  and  i ver ; 
And  when  you  have  finished  your  gadding  about  hero. 

Return  it  unsoiled  to  the  giver : 
For  gems  nro  unneoded  in  heaven,  I  trust, 

Where  one  is  as  rich  as  another ; 
In  that  place  your  Jewels  would  certainly  rust, 

And  mult  ali  to  paicee  in  t  'other ! 

The  generosity  of  our  '  BAan '  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  London  loycr,  who, 
wheu  ajiked  by  the  inamorata  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  to  return  her  presents 
of  jewelry,  and  so  forth,  said,  among  other  things : 

*  That  brooch,  which  once  your  bosom  wore, 

(You  said  you  had  it  of  your  mother,) 
Which,  when  vou  gave  to  mo,  you  swore 

For  life  you  'd  love  me,  and  no  other: 
Canst  thou  forget  the  pleasant  mom 

When  in  my  breast  thou  first  didst  stick  it  ? 
I  can U  restore  it  —it 's  In  pawn. 

But,  base  deceiver !  there 's  the  ticket ! ' 

Now  that  was  what  we  call  *  doing  the  handsome  thing.'  He  *  gave  her  all  he  could ; 
DO  more ! '  .  .  .  We  do  n't  think  it  was  right, '  morally  speaking,'  for  the  man  to 
have  done  what  he  did,  but  it  was  a  '  clean  trick.'  The  way  of  it  was  this,  according 
to  the  English  paper  from  which  we  quote :  *  On  Tuesday  the  following  artful  trick 
was  played  off  upon  Mr.  S.  Oolpotds,  a  boot-maker  in  Seymour-street,  Somers  Town, 
by  a  genUemanly-looking  man,  who  requested  to  be  served  with  a  pair  of  Wellino- 
TON  boots.  After  several  trials,  Mr.  Oolpotds  at  last  succeeded  in  suiting  him,  and 
he  was  stamping  the  heel  to  make  them  feel  easier  on  his  foot,  when  a  man  rui«hed 
into  the  shop  and  snatched  the  gentleman's  hat  from  the  chair  where  he  had  placed 
it,  and  immediately  made  oft  Mr.  Oolpotds  urged  the  gentleman  to  immediate 
pursuit,  he  (Mr.  Oolpotds)  being  unable  to  leave  the  shop.  He  accordingly  started 
in  chase  of  the  thie^  and  was  quickly  out  of  sight.  Whether  he  caught  the  man  has 
not  transpired ;  bat  he  has  not  returned  to  pay  Mr.  Oolpotds  for  the  boots  1    The 
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taking  off  ike  hat  was  merely  a  *ru8o'  to  enable  Iiiin  to  run  off  with  them  after  hii 
accomplice.'  Was  n't  tliat  an  *  artful  dodge  T  It  i^  even  a  brighter  thoujifht  than 
the  'trick'  of  the  Yankee  clock-pedhu:  wliich  we  publi^nhed  lately.  ...  *  Mothxb,' 
said  a  little  girl,  after  coming  home  from  church  one  Sunday ;  '  motlier,  won't  yoa 
ask  the  minister  to  preach  small,  so  tliat  I  can  underhtund  him  ?  I  don't  know  what 
he  means.'  What  a  rebuke  to  those  osteutatioas  divines  who  '  ulioot  the  arrows  of 
the  Word  over  the  heads  of  tlieir  audiences  in  flourislies  of  affected  rhetoric  I* 

*  There  Ls'  says  a  religi(>u9  contemporary, '  an  idea  extant  that  to  speak  plain  SazoQ 
is  not  to  speak  learnedly.  Hence,  it  ina«*t  be  latinized  in  order  to  get  its  proper 
rotundity.  We  liuve  heard  of  one  who,  in  quoting  tlie  beautiful  Saxon, '  Oh,  the 
lengtli  and  breadth,  the  height  and  the  depth,'  etc.,  i)ut  it  into  good  £nglish  elc»quence 
thus :  •  Oh,  the  latitude  and  the  longitude,  the  altitude  and  the  profundity ! '  That 
must  have  been  as  plain  to  the  audience  as  the  following  figure :  *  Tlie  Bible  gives 
light;  it  is  like  an  orifice  in  any  edifice,  covered  with  pellucid  plates  for  the  tmiu- 
mission  of  pelion  rays ! '  That  is,  it  is  like  a  wuidow  I  '  Olie  jam  satis  /  *  .  .  .  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  a  parish,  a  solemn,  straight-bodied,  and  most  exemj)lary  deaooQ 
Rubmitted  a  report,  in  writing,  of  tlie  destitute  widows,  and  others  standing  in  need 
of  assistance,  in  the  parisk    '  Are  you  sure,  deacon,'  asked  another  solemn  brotlier, 

*  that  you  have  embraced  all  the  widows  ? '  He  said  ho  believed  he  had  done  so ;  but 
if  any  had  been  omittiid,  the  omUsion  could  easily  be  coirectcd.  He  did  n't  '  take* 
at  all.  .  .  .  We  have  space  but  to  mention  the  publication,  by  the  Brothers 
Harper,  of  a  volume  of  '  TVaveh  in  th^  United  States,'  by  Lady  Ej^melixe  Stitaut 
WoRTLKY.  It  is  written  in  a  most  kindly  spiiit,  and  in  a  familiar,  gossipping  style, 
which  renders  it  atlditioually  attnictive.  We  had  occa.'^ion  to  know,  while  Lady 
Emmellve  was  in  this  country,  that  she  enterUiiried  strong  feelings  of  respect  and 
friendship  for  America  and  the  Americim  lujople.  She  contributed  several  arUcles 
for  the  KsiCKERiKK^KER,  in  which  these  amiable  chanu't eristics  were  eminently  dis- 
played. .  .  .  We  liave  not  enoouuterod  any  thing  better  than  the  followii]^ 
vindication  of  a  friend  by  a  wei^tem  editor  since  the  (juloiijy  pronf)unced  upon  Mr. 
Thomas  Higoins  and  Genoml  WAsiiiNciTox  by  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Florida, 
The  friend  in  question  had  bei'ii  arrested  for  stealing  sheej) :  *  We  have  known  Mr. 
Thomas  for  twelve  years.  Our  acquaintmice  amunenced  witli  the  great  storm  which 
blew  down  our  grandfather's  bam.  At  that  time  he  was  a  young  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  we  think  raised  the  best  marrow-fat  peas  we  ever  eat.  He  was  a  good 
mathematician,  kind  to  tl»e  j)oor,  and  troubled  with  fits.  In  all  the  relations  of  a 
husband,  fiither,  uncle,  and  tnisUje  of  common  lands,  ho  hjis  followed  the  direct 
standard  of  duty.  Mr.  Thomas  is  at  tlus  time  forty-three  years  of  age,  slightly 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  an  estimable  citizen,  a  church-member,  and  a  man  of 
Icnown  integrity,  for  ten  years.  As  to  sheop-stealing,  tliat  he  would  have  done  it  if 
he  could  get  an  opportunity,  is  without  ftmndiition  in  point  of  fact.  Mr.  Thomas  could 
have  stolen  our  lead-pencil  several  times,  but  he  did  n't  do  it'  .  .  .  IVtnam  has 
issued  a  very  pretty  illustrated  little  volume,  picturesque  and  descriptive  of  Trenton 
Falls.  It  is  eilited  by  N.  P.  Wilus,  and  embrac<is  the  (►riginal  essay  of  John  Sherman, 
the  first  proprietor  and  resident  The  l)Ook  is  not  only  a  In'autiful  guide  to  the  Falls 
themselves,  but  it  would  form  a  pretty  ornament  for  the  centie-table  of  a  drawing- 
room.  .  .  .  Let  us  try  to  give  you  very  briefly,  reader,  a  little  story  that 
was  told  to  us  the  other  night  in  the  simctum.  We  will  endeavor  to  present  it  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  tlie  words  of  the  njirrator :  *  Did  I  ever  tell  you,'  said  he,  *  about 
my  first  and  last  p^jetical  effort  ?  Reckon  not  Well,  thus  it  was :  A  considerable 
k»g  time  ago,  when  I  was  pursuing  tlie  law,  (haitd  passibtis  (equiSf)  and  which  I 
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never  overtook,  I  was  sitting  with  my  feet  on  a  line  with  my  noac,  *  my  custom  al- 
ways iu  the  aft-emoon/  wlion  at  tlie  opened  door  a  veritable  client  appeared.  His 
inimitable  hitch  at  tlie  waL^t-band  spoke  at  once  his  occupation  on  the  briny  deep. 
*I>o  you  ever  writ«  letters  here?'  was  his  first  question.  'Sometimes,*  said  I, 
'altlioiu^h  I  am  not  exactly  a  man  of  letters.*  *"Well,  thou,'  said  he,  looking  round 
carefully  to  gee  that  lus  communication  was  confidential,  *  I  want  a  first-rate  one.' 

*  To  wliom,  and  on  what  subject  ? '  I  asked.  '  To  a  gal  in  Kittery,'  said  he.  '  She 
aint  acting  right,  and  I  want  to  tell  her  so.  She  *8  been  and  gone  to  a  singing-school 
with  another  chap  sence  I  left  Now  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  give  her  my  mind 
rtrong ! '  I  did  my  best,  and  put  down  in  our  good  vernacular  some  emphatic  ex- 
pressions of  indignation,  and  some  hard  knocks  agains^t  the  interloper  of  the  singing- 
sdiool  'Hold  there!'  says  he,  *that  is  rather  too  much  sail  on  that  tack!  Now 
put  her  off  a  few  p'inU  on  another  tack,  and  give  her  some  soft  biscuit,  for  I  dont 
want  to  break  off  entirely ;  only  to  score  her,  so  that  she  will  mind  her  helm  and 
steer  straight.*  So  I  eased  off,  and  put  in  some '  saft  sawder'  and  love-sick  nonsense. 
I  read  it  to  him.  *  That  will  do,'  said  he ;  '  but  tell  her,  after  all,  it  will  be  as  she 
behaves !  *  So  I  qualified  the  honey  with  a  little  vinegar.  *  That 's  all  right,*  said 
he  ;  '  but  T  want  you  to  put  in  some  verses,  to  wind  up  the  yam.*    '  Such  as  what  ?  * 

saidL     'This:  *  Mv  pen  i.  poor,  my  Ink  Is  pnle. 

My  love  Tor  yuu  shall  never  fall.* 

*  I  wn)te  at  his  dictation  until  I  came  to  the  word  *  pale.*  *  Tliat  will  never  do, 
aaid  I, '  for  this  ink  is  most  ]Muiicularly  black'  —  and  it  was  'black  as  Erebus,'  or 
'  the  ace  of  spades.*  This  was  a  poser.  He  scratched  his  head  in  most  amusing 
perplexity.  *  I  must  liave  the  ixwtry,'  said  he, '  at  any  rat« ;  and  what  if  it  aint 
exactly  true  ?  Will  tliat  hurt  it  ? '  '  Not  as  poetry^  said  I,  refining,  *  but  as  fact. 
It  will  Iw  a  false  statement  of  a  matter  of  fact,  aud  tlie  falsehood  will  be  appiu-ent 
on  the  fiico  of  the  reconl,  and  falims  in,  uno,  falsus  in  omnibux^  you  know.  Jack! 
How  can  Betsey  believe  a  word  you  say,  with  such  a  black  falsehood  staring  her  in 
the  face  r  (I  was  young,  aud  fresh  from  Blackstone,  and  talked  learnedly.)  *  What 
shall  we  do  ? '  cried  Jack  ;  '  you  must  fix  it  somehow.*     '  How  will  thid  answer, 

Jack  i '  I  asked :  4  jj^  pen  ig  poor,  my  ink  is  black. 

My  loTo  fur  you  shall  never  slack ! ' 

*  First-mte  I '  exclaimed  Jack  ;  and  so  it  went,  and  so  ended  my  first  and  last  attempt 
at  poetry.  I  wish  I  hoA.  kept  a  copy  of  tliat  letter.'  ...  *  The  lines  incorrtnitly 
quoted  in  the  Kxickeebocker  for  August,'  writes  *  A  Lover  of  Literature  *  from. 
Boston,  (who  will  accept  our  tlianks,) '  are  a  translation  of  a  passage  in  Ovid  : 

*  ViDKO  melionu  proboque, 

Dcteriora  sequor.*  Ov.  Mstaic.  vix.  ift 

'  In  a  translation  of  Ovid  '  by  several  eminent  hands,'  that  particular  Metamorphosis 

from  which  the  above  passage  is  extracted,  is  *  Englished '  by  Tate  and  Storssthext. 

The  authentic  lines  in  questicoi  stand  as  follows : 

*  \  8BE  tho  Piffbt, and  I  approve  U  too; 
Condemn  the  Wrong,  and  yel  the  Wrong  purtae.' 

IIerl,  in  such  sort  as  we  could  give  it,  is  a  short  string  of  tlieatrical  itenw 
and  on-dits,  which  we  conunenil  to  the  Ciisual  glance  of  all  dramatically-inclined 
Gothamites.  Maesiiall,  of  •  The  JSroadicay,"  is  greatly  enlarging  aud  beautifying 
his  magnificent  theatn>,  I'uid  will  soon  open  with  the  great  Anierican  Tragedian, 
Edwin  Fobeest.  DistinguWied  actors,  hi  various  walks,  with  other  '  novelties,'  are 
to  succeed.    Mrs.  Mowatt  has  liad  a  successful  engagement  at  tho  mdefatigablo 
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NiBLO*8,  who  is  to  continue  open  all  winter,  with  '  stars*  and  lesser  attractionsi  Btra- 
TON,  as  we  hear,  lias  engaged  a  '  talented '  company,  who  are  to  be  divided  between 
the  Chambers-street  establishment  and  Niblo's.  Baour.iiAM  has  parted  with  some  of 
his  '  celebrites*  but  is  said  to  liave  engaged  others  of  equal  merit  to  take  thoir  place. 
Several  European  '  popularities*  are  about  visiting  us ;  among  them,  Anna  Tuillon, 
a  fascinating  singer  and  actress,  and  Sontao,  the  Coiuitess  liossi.  Anderson,  the 
sometime  *  tragedian '  herea1)out,  is  locked  up  in  prison  in  Loudon,  the  victim  of  kia 
own  ridiculous  iunbition ;  but  Anderson,  the  *  Wizard  of  tlie  North,'  is  astonishing 
thousands  at  *  Tripler-Uall '  by  his  incomprehensible  feats  in  necromancy  and  nat* 
ural  magic.  .  .  .  "We  are  gossipping  just  now  at  *  Mount  Guilford^  the  hospita- 
ble residence  of  an  old  friend  at  the  highlands  of  Piermont    It  is  the  first  moist 

day  of  August : 

*  Yow  murky  cloud  is  foal  wUh  rain, 
I  see  il  driving  o'er  the  plain: ' 

yet  here  we  sit,  in  the  pleasantest  of  pleasant  libraiies,  under  the  'warning- voice*  of 
a  tall  old  clock  that  ha.**  ticked  for  a  hundred  years,  and  look  off^  now  upon  the  misty 
Tapi>aan-Zee  and  its  faintly -outlined  eastern  shore  at  Tarrj'town,  *  Sunnysido,'  and 
the  ancient  Ferr}-  of  Dobb,  and  anon  upon  a  picturesque  vale,  extending  thirty  or 
forty  miles  to  the  west  and  south,  enclosetl  by  mountains  tliat  bound  the  distant  view- 
Beautiful  !  beautiful !  —  and  the  stormy  voice  of  the  north-east  wind,  and  the  sound 
and  smell  of  tlie  falli^ig  rain !  Surely  siu'ely,  we  sliall  liave  reminiscences  of  this 
hereafter  !  ...  A  *  good  man  and  a  true'  met  us  not  long  since  in  Broad- 
way, and  congratulated  us  upon  '  unmistakable  gtxxl  liealth,'  for  whi<jh,  as  daily,  we 
thanked  a  kind  Power  tliat  it  was  so.  We  plastered  the  compliment  Ixick  ujMrti  liis 
bamUhed  though  corrugated  cheeks,  as  Irving  says,  '  like  a  Spitzenberg  apple 
dried  with  the  bloom  on.'  *  Well,'  he  said,  (and  he  was  right,)  'Ifeel  as  young  ns  I 
ever  did  I  retain  all  my  boyish  weaknesses.  When  my  friend  Samuel  Joyce  sends 
mo  home  his  best  coat,  I  rub  my  lumd  across  the  surfiice  of  the  fabric,  and  fond 

*  memory  brings  back  the  feeling  '  with  which  I  welcomed  my  iir»t  *  swallow  tail ;  * 
nor  am  I  now  less  vain  than  Avhen  I  looked  for  the  first  time  at  *  a  perfect  fit '  in  the 
glass,  now  forty  years  ago.  Nor,  when  I  raise  my  best  and  mast  graceful  *  Genin  * 
to  a  friend  in  the  FifUi-avenue,  am  I  less  awai'e  tluin  of  yore  that  the  nobU^t  pnrt 
of  man  is  nobly  shielded  frxmi  the  elemeut-^.     Tlie  truth  is,'  he  added,  *  after  all,  wo 

*  men,*  as  we  call  ourselves,  and  jxThapn  are  so  cousidered,  are  only  *  cliildren  of  a 
larger  growtli."  .  .  .  Mr.  John  Daniel,  at  Number  51)  Fifth-street,  continues 
to  give  instruction  in  music  upon  the  piano,  vocal,  anl  otherwise.  We  have  s|)okcD 
before  of  this  accomplUhod  ailist,  and  are  well  pleased,  although  not  at  all  surprised, 
to  learn,  that  he  hiis  met  with  ample  patrouiige,  aiid  hiis  elicited  the  wannest  appro- 
bation of  his  numerous  pupils.  Hims<?lf  a  thorough  musician,  his  iiistniction,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  is  of  the  very  first  order  of  excellence.  Ho  has  achieited  suc- 
cess simply  because  he  liad  prepared  himself  by  long  study  and  elab*>raU5  pnictice 
to  commaiid  it ;  and  with  genht*,  which  was  his  fti-st  quality,  he  had  nothing  left  that 
was  to  be  desired.  .  .  .  Ax  eitended  review  of  Dana's  Prose  Essjivs,  an  1  no- 
tices of  Magoon's  *  Sceneiy  and  Mind,'  *  Lectun's  on  the  Lord's  Pniytrr,'  and  of  three 
or  four  other  new  works,  are  i>ostpiuied  until  our  iu»xt.  We  have  six  or  seven  pages 
of  these,  with  articles  in  prase  and  vers«»  for  the  *  Table '  and  *  Gos«*ip,'  in  typo,  await- 
ing immediate  insertion.  .  .  .  Header,  pardon  all '  slH»rt-<.'oniings.'  Hot  and 
«ultry  has  been  the  weather;  frequent  our  excursi<»ns  into  the  '  ked'utr\' ;  *  and  very 
ill  tiiere  a  tender  nursling  of  the  Kxft"KERiJO<?Kr,R  flock.  Think  on  these  things^ 
and  *  pity  and  Ux^ve  \*    'If  spared/  we  will  try  to  •  do  better  next  time.' 
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Sin  (Dlii-(Kinii  ^xm-iBu^lnvt  Xm4v.il 

A   CASE   BETWEEN    JAUEfl    LINDSEY.    OP   CANTERnURT.  PLAINTIFF,  AND   ABKER 

CT.OUOH.  OF  BALISUURT.  DEPENDANT 

Piovixr.  or  New-Hampbhir.  :  Cakterbcrt,  October  24lh,  1743. 

Jam  El  LiNDSKY,  of  Canterbury,  within  this  Province,  Cordwainer,  commeDced  an  action  of 
Debt  againnt  Abner  Clovoii,  of  Salinbury,  in  the  Province  of  the  MamachuBettfl  Bay,  Yeoman  ; 
and  accordingly  both  parties  appeared  on  this  said  twenty-fourth  of  October,  to  proeecate  the 
same  before  me.  j g ,  JuaUce  of  PcMt. 

THE  WRIT. 
Provimck  or  Nkw-IIampshirk  . 

To  the  Sheriff  of  this  Province  of  ^ew- Hampshire^  his  Under-Skerifff  or  Deputf, 
or  to  the  Canatmbie  of  CanterburTf,  Oreeting : 

In  His  Majkstt's  Namk,  vou  are  required  to  attach  the  Goods  or  Kstato  of  Abker  CLoroa, 
of  Salisbury,  in  the  County  of  Ewox,  in  the  lYovince  of  the  Masrachusetts  Bay,  in  New-Knglandy 
Yeoman,  tu  the  value  of  forty  ehilliuKs,  old  Tenor ;  and  for  want  thereof,  to  take  the  body  of  the 
said  Ab!(er  Clouou,  (if  he  may  bo  found  in  your  Precinct,)  and  him  safely  keep,  so  that  he  may 

be  had  before  me,  J 8 ,  P><|uire,  one  of  his  Maietfties  JuHlices  of  the  Peace  f«>r  the  Province 

aforesaid,  at  Canterbury,  on  Mundny,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  October,  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the 
anemoon,  then  and  there  to  answer  to  James  Lindsey,  of  Canterbury  aforesaid, Cord wainer.  In  a 
Plea  of  Debt:  That  whereas  you,  the  Defendant,  on  Msy  the  scvunleenth,  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty-three,  did  become  indebted  to  the  Plantiff  the  sum  of  sixteen  shillinRS,  old  Tenor,  (m 
by  the  account  annexed  to  this  Writ  may  appear,)  which  you  did  then  promiss  to  pay  to  the 
Plantiff  upon  Demand,  but  does  still  neglect  and  refuse  to  pay  the  same,  Hhough  thereto  oflen 
requesleu,^  to  the  damoge  of  the  said  James  Li.ndrky  (as  he  saith)  the  sum  of  forty  shillinRt, 
as  shall  then  and  there  appear,  with  other  due  dnmnges.  Hereof  fail  not,  and  make  due  return 
of  this  Writ,  and  of  your  doings  therein,  unto  myself,  at  or  before  the  said  twenty-fuurth  day  of 
Oct«)ber. 

Dated  at  Canterbury  aforesaid,  the  thirteenth  day  of  October,  In  the  seTcnteenlh  year  of  bis 
Biifjeaty's  Reign,  Anno  Domini  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-three.  j g , 

THE  ANNEXED  ACCOUNT,  AS  CHARGED  BT  THE    PLANTIFF. 

Abner  Clouoh,  of  Salisbury,  Dr.                                                                 May  ye  17th,  1743. 
To  two  bushels  of  outs, XO  16    0 

Jambs  Limssbt. 

THE  PLANTIFPS  OATH  TO  HIS   ACCOUNT. 

Provimck  op  Nbw-IIampshirb: 

Janes  Lindsev,  above  named,  swore  that  he  delivered  to  Joseph  Davis,  the  hired  man  of 
the  alMjve-named  Adner  Ci.oruu,  the  two  bu!«hel8  of  outs  mentione<l  in  the  above  acc<*unt,  on 
account  of  the  said  Abner  Cloi'oh  ;  and  that  he  has  not  rtfccived  the  pay  for  them,  nor  any  part 
there«if,  lliis  twenty-fifth  day  of  October,  Anno  Domini  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-three. 

Before  me,  j g ,  Justice  of  Peace 
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THE  RETURN  OF  TUB   WRfT. 
-^  _  „   Tu „  „ .  Canterbubt,  October  14th,  1743L 

PmOVINCI  OF  NlW-IlAMPBHIRK  1  '  ^ 

By  Tirtue  of  the  within  Writ,  I  hare  attached  the  Estate  of  the  Defendant,  as  within  direeled, 
•nd  at  the  some  time  gaTo  him  a  Bummona. 

William  Milks,  Gonstahle  for  Canterbnry. 

When  the  Case  was  called,  and  the  Defeudant  was  desired  to  make 
answer  to  the  Plantiff 's  charge,  he  pleaded  an  abatement  of  the  writ  for 
two  reasons : 

First  That  he  desired  the  Plantiff  to  come  to  a  Reckoning  with  him 
some  time  before  the  date  of  the  within  writ,  alledging  that  there  was  an 
account  between  the  Plantiff  and  him. 

Secondly.  He  denied  that  he  had  the  oats  which  the  Plantiff  charged 
him  for  according  to  the  writ,  and  therefore  he  denied  the  writ,  because 
he  said  he  never  had  the  said  oats  by  himself,  or  by  any  Person  sent  by 
him. 

To  the  first  Plea  the  Plantiff  said  that  he  knew  of  no  book  account 
between  him  and  the  Defendant ;  and  if  the  Defendant  knew  of  any,  he 
might  take  the  same  method  to  git  it  as  he  had  done  to  git  this. 

To  the  second  Plea  the  Plantifl[  said  that  he  could  produce  Proof  that 
the  Defendant  had  the  oats  which  ho  had  charged  him  for,  and  desired  a 
continuance  of  the  Case  till  he  could  produce  the  said  Proof;  and  accord- 
ingly the  case  was  continued  till  October  25,  at  seven  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

October  25 J 1743. — The  Plantiff  endeavour'd  to  prove  his  charge  by 
two  Evidences,  and  by  tendering  his  own  oath  to  his  Account  One  of 
his  Witnesses  was  Joseph  Davis,  the  liired  man  of  the  Defendant,  who 
received  the  oats  of  the  plaintiff.  The  other  was  Eleanor  Gipson,  who 
was  at  the  ]Mantiff^s  house  when  the  said  Joseph  Davis  received  the  oats. 

Joseph  Davis  said,  upon  oath,  that  he  was  never  sent  by  tlie  Defendant 
for  thv-  said  oats ;  but  that  the  Defendant's  brother,  Thomas  Clough,  or 
his  wife,  or  both,  (he  could  not  remember  which,)  told  him  that  he  must 
bring  two  bushels  of  oats  from  James  Lindsey's,  which  their  brother 
Abner  was  to  have  of  him;  and  that  he  went  to  the  said  Liudsey's 
house,  and  asked  him  whether  he  and  Abner  Clough  had  not  some 
talk  about  some  oats ;  and  that  he  received  two  bushels  of  oats  as  what 
the  said  Lindsey  and  Abner  Clough  had  talk  about  before ;  and  that 
he  carried  the  said  oats  to  Thomas  Clough,  whore  the  said  Abner  Clough 
and  he  boarded  at  that  time ;  but  that  he  did  not  deliver  the  said  oats 
to  the  said  Abner  Clough,  and  did  not  know  whether  ever  ho  had 
them. 

Eleanor  Gipaon  said,  upon  oath,  that  she  was  at  the  house  of  James 
Lindsey,  the  Plantiff,  when  the  said  Joseph  Davis  ciime  for  two  bushels 
of  oats,  which  (she  said)  he  asked  for,  fur  Abner  Clough ;  and  that  she 
saw  the  said  James  Lindsey  measure  two  bushels  of  oats  and  put  them 
up,  and  tho  said  Davis  receive  them.  Also,  the  said  Eleanor  Gipson 
said  that  she  heard  the  said  Joseph  Davis  say  that  Abner  Clough  had 
not  sent  the  money  to  pay  for  the  oats,  but  that  ho  said  ho  would  pay  for 
them  as  he  came  up  from  the  Interval. 

But  tho  said  Joseph  Davis  denied  that  ho  said  so. 

When  I  had  heard  the  case  argued,  because  I  had  never  tryed  a  case 
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before,  and  this  case  seemed  sometliing  difficult,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
defer  my  Judgment  till  I  could  have  farther  opportunity  to  consider  of  it, 
and  also  have  opportunity  to  ask  the  advice  of  those  that  were  more 
skilled  than  I  in  Law  Cases ;  and  accordingly  I  deferred  it  till  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  this  instant  October,  at  seven  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  Journey  to  Portsmouth  upon 
an  urgent  occ^ition,  and  could  not  return  till  after  the  time  which  I  had 
set  to  give  Judgment :  Therefore,  upon  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  October, 
I  deferred  it  farther  till  the  twenty-first  day  of  November  following,  at 
seven  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  notified  both  parties  thereof 
seasonably. 

November  21^  1743.  —  The  PlantifF  appeared  personally,  and  Josiah 
Miles  in  behalf  of  the  Defendtint.  I  gave  my  Judgment  for  the  De- 
fendant to  recover  cost,  because  the  Defendant  denied  that  he  ever  had 
any  oats  of  the  Plantiff  by  himself,  or  by  any  other  person  sent  by  him ; 
and  the  PlantifTs  Evidences  did  not  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  prove  his 
Debt  as  he  had  charged  it. 

The  Plantiff  appealed  to  the  next  Inferiour  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to 
be  holden  at  Portsmouth  the  first  Thursday  after  the  first  Tuesday  in 
December  next ;  and  gave  security  to  prosecute  the  appeal  with  effect, 
and  to  answer  and  pay  such  Cost  and  Damages  as  shall  be  awarded 
against  him  in  case  the  first  sentence  be  affirmed  ;  and  gave  the  following 
Reasons  of  Appeal : 

1.  That^he  Judgment  is  not  according  to  the  Evidence. 

2.  That  the  Judgment  was  continued. 

3.  That  the  Defendant  did  not  appear  in  Person. 

To  the  above  reasons  of  Aj^peal  I  have  only  this  to  say  :  To  the  first 
reason.  What  the  evidence  was  is  j.lainly  to  bo  seen  above.  To  the 
second,  I  have  declared  above  why  I  deferred  my  Judgment.  To  the 
third.  The  Defendant  was  not  at  Canterbury  when  I  gjive  Judgment,  and 
could  not  appear  in  person  ;  and  I  suppRse  he  could  not  give  a  Power  of 
Attorney  and  acknowledge  it,  because  I  was  gone  out  of  Town  upon  a 
Journey  before  he  went  from  Canterbury  ;  but  Josiah  Miles,  above 
mentioned,  appeared  for  him,  and  said  he  was  desired  by  the  Defendant 
to  appear  in  his  behalf,  if  ho  was  not  come  to  Canterbury,  and  hear  the 
Judgment ;  and  if  ho  was  cast,  to  appeal  for  him,  and  pay  the  fees ;  and 
therefore  I  did  not  give  Judgment  against  the  Defendant  for  Default. 

J 8 . 

[A  traAcopy]  Attest :  J S ,  Justice  of  Peaee. 
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MICHAELMAS  TERM,  17  GEO.  11.,  IN  OANTERBURY,  NEW- HAMPSHIRE. 

LYNDSET   vs.   CLOUOH. 

Fam*d  Westminster  Hall  uul  the  Inns  of  Coarts 

May  boast  or  fpr  -at  men  who  have  made  their  Reports ; 

or  caiises  adjudged  after  lunff  debates, 

By  which  men  recovered  much  goods  and  estates. 

Their  Judgments  and  pleas  shew  wisdom  and  learning, 

Are  good  rules  for  courts  and  other  men*s  warning. 

Great  I^awyors  and  Judgen  which  have  crot  renown, 

By  doing  of  right  and  keeping  wrong  down, 

CoKB  and  D'Anvkrs  for  England,  and  grout  Vauohax  for  Wales, 

Ilafe  worthily  done ;  bat  none  like  our  Scales, 

Of  Canterbury  Town,  seated  near  to  the  Lake ; 

Where  he  that  gives  Judgment  is  not  apt  to  mistake ; 

Where  Mosks  and  Aaro!i  not  only  Joyn  hand, 

But  are  the  same  person,  as  I  understand. 

Nappy  are  the  people  who  live  in  a  town 

Where  the  same  person  wears  both  the  mitre  and  gown; 

Bo  sacred  thi<ir  persons,  they  M  have  all  men  know  it, 

What  they  do  is  right,  because  *t  is  they  do  it. 

Old  Canterbury  did  for  a  very  long  time 

Contend  with  old  York,  which  of  them  should  be  prime ; 

Their  Prelates  for  power  puIPd,  as  with  a  n>pe. 

Which  should  be  the  highest  next  unto  the  Pope. 

The  flrst  obtainM  Mosks  and  Aaron^s  fine  Chair ; 

And  so  has  groat  Scalbs  in  Canterbury  here. 

But  in  truth'not  in  vain  he  executes  the  I^ws, 

Done  Justice  *lwixt  two,  and  thus  tells  the  cause: 

James  Lindsbt,  Cord  winder,  he  was  the  Plan-till^ 

Abnkr  Clohoh,  a  Yeoman,  was  Defen-deut  stiff; 

The  flrst  of  Canterbury,  whosued  for  his  debts, 

The  last  of  Salisbury.  In  the  Massachu-setts. 

In  New-F{amp!*hiro  Province,  as  the  Justice  does  say, 

The  cause  was  commenced  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  • 

Of  the  month  of  October,  hi  the  year  forty-three, 

Wliich  was  the  same  time  the  dispute  was  to  be ; 

In  an  action  of  debt,  the  aforostiid  dispute, 

Both  parties,  ^t  Is  said,  came  to  prosecute. 

The  writ  was  directed  to  the  Sheriff  to  serve. 

Ills  Sub  or  his  Deputy,  or  (you  may  observe) 

The  Constable  of  Canterbury  might  serve  it  with  zeal ; 

But  I  do  not  observe  that  the  Writ  had  a  seal ; 

Nor  is  it  observ'd  that  the  Writ  was  endorst ; 

Tis  no  matter  whether  of  these  are  the  worst. 

Now  note  what  is  sai(tMnto  the  oflS-cers, 

And  also  the  griefs  which  the  Piantiff  declares. 

They  were  bid  to  attach  the  Defendant's  estate. 

The  sum  fortv  shillings,  money  of  the  old  date; 

Or  else  take  his  body,  and  him  safely  keep, 

That  he  might  be  haid,  awake  or  asleep. 

Before  the  said  Justice  at  Canterbui^-  Town  ; 

No  certain  place  in  it,  but  go  up  and  down, 

To  find  out  the  Justice,  at  two  afternoon. 

That  day  of  the  week  which  is  rulM  by  the  moon. 

The  twenty-fourth  of  October,  the  year  mentioned  before, 

To  hear  the  complaint  of  the  Piantiff  read  o'er. 

In  a  Plea  of  Debt,  as  the  Piantiff  doth  say ; 

For  that  the  Defendant,  the  seventeenth  of  May,  # 

Did  become  indebted  to  him  sixUien  shilling, 

But  to  pay  it  is  not,  nor  ever  wa^illing. 

'Twas  old  Tenor  money,  as  by  the  account. 

The  price  of  two  bushels  of  onts  did  amount. 

Which  you,  the  Defendant,  did  promiss  to  pay 

Unto  him,  the  Plan-riff  but  yet  oo  delay. 

Though  thereto  requested  ;  as  ho  does  declare, 

To  his  hurt  forty  shillings,  as  then  should  appear, 

With  other  duo  damage,  as  then  shall  be  seen. 

The  officer's  return,  with  his  doings  therein. 

To  be  made,  at  the  day  for  tryall  appointed. 

Unto  the  said  Justic(>.  for  great  things  anointed. 

The  thirteenth  of  <  >ctober,  the  Writ's  date  is  plain. 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  Majesties  Reign. 

The  persons  of  Defendant  and  Sheriff  are  blended. 

And  here,  see,  the  Plant iff's  Declaration  is  ended. 

James  Lixdsrt  made  oath,  as  the  Justice  well  notes. 

That  unto  Jo.  Davis  he  delivored  the  oats 
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On  Abnkr*s  account,  who  hlivd  taid  Davis, 

And  uiiglit  to  pay  for  ihum,  but  proves  very  knavish ; 

Ttittt  lie  hns  not  hail  puy,  in  the  wholtf  or  in  part, 

Wliicli  lias  cnut»«>d  hini  very  much  grit*r  at  his  hcnrt. 

Tlie  iwj'nly-flflh  of  OclobiT  the  Prooi  was  receiv'd. 

But  tlie  truth  of  the  Debt  was  not  yet  bolievM. 

The  Return  <if  the  Writ  next  comes  as  reported  : 

The  fourteenth  of  October  the  Coiist-ible  resorted 

And  attaclit  the  Defendant's  estate  as  directed ; 

Tlieu  leave  him  a  Summons  ere  he  wos  suKptHsted. 

Then  the  cum;  was  called,  and  the  Ikitendaut  desired 

To  mul(e  direct  answer  to  what  was  required. 

lie  ])ieadi'd  abatement  of  the  writ  for  two  reawns ; 

Pure  no  right,  wise  Judffe  would  condemn  them  for  treasons : 

Firi»t,  that  he  desir'd,  if  the  Plautiff  thought  fit. 

To  reckon  before  the  date  of  the  Writ ; 

All<>d(nng  that  Mwixt  them  there  wait  nn  account. 

And  that  his  demandH  would  the  PlimtilTs  surmount. 

Peooudly,  the  Defendant  llutly  did  deny  it. 

That  he  eVr  hud  the  oats,  as  chanred  lu  tlie  Writ, 

PMthe.r  by  himself,  nr  to  any  intent, 

Or  by  any  person  that  by  him  was  sent. 

To  the  first,  the  PlautilT  snid  he  knew  of  no  book 

The  DeftMidnnt  had,  wherein  he  could  look ; 

itut  if  he  had  any,  the  Defendant  might 

Take  the  method  he  had  to  re<^ver  his  right. 

To  the  Hccond  he  siild  he  Proof  could  pro4luco 

The  oats  were  applied  to  the  Defendant's  U(«e 

For  which  he  was  cliarge<l,  and  therefore  did  pray 

The  cs»e  might  be  contiuuttd  unljll  the  next  day ; 

Which,  being  but  asked,  wafl  granted  as  soon, 

rntill  the  next  day,  at  seven  allermMm ; 

Which  time  being  come,  the  PlantiflT  at  large 

Endeavour^  by  Witrntsses  for  to  prove  his  charge ; 

AIho  his  own  oath,  made  to  his  account. 

The  which  he  expected  to  fUil  I*roof  would  amount. 

One  was  Jo.  Davis,  who  Abnkr  had  hired, 

Tliat  recoivi>d  the  oats,  but  by  others  dt^sired  ; 

Then  Eleanor  Gipson,  who  with  Lindbky  did  live 

At  the  time  when  Jo.  Davis  the  oats  did  receive. 

Jo.  Davir  deposiMi,  that  he  never  was  sent 

To  the  Phmtiff  for  oats  by  the  Dt  fen^ent ; 

Hut  hi!4  bn»ther,  Tom  Clovoh,  or  his  wife,  or  both, 

Which  he  ci>uhl  not  tell,  he  said  upon  oath, 

BwIh  him  bring  some  oats  from  Lindmby's  with  speed, 

For  which  the  said  Abner  with  him  had  agreed. 

Then  to  Lindsky^s  hou!<o  Jo.  Davis  did  walk. 

To  know  if  said  Abnkr  with  Lind«ry  did  talk ; 

And  then  he  I  wo  bushels  of  oats  did  receive. 

Which  they  l)efore  talked  of,  as  he  did  believe. 

And  carry *d  them  home  to  the  house  of  Ton  Clovoh. 

Whether'eVr  Adnkr  had  them  he  never  did  know. 

For  both  of  them  boanh^d  with  Tom  at  that  time  : 

But  Jo.  iieVr  gave  AnsKR  the  oats;  that 's  the  crime. 

Then  the  oath  of  Klkanor  Cipson  bv  name, 

Who  was  at  LiNDf(KY*s  house  when  Jo.  Davis  came 

For  two  bunhels  of  oats  for  th^  aforesaid  Ab-nkr, 

And  they  wen*  delivered,  in  the  sight  of  her. 

To  him,*the  said  Jo.,  by  measure  lliat  da^  ; 

Then  having  rec4Mve<l  them.  Jo.  Davis  did  say, 

That  .Abnkr  had  sent  no  intmey  at  nil. 

But  would  pay  when  he  canu*  from  the  Intervid. 

Tliat  ever  he  said  so  Jo.  Davih  denyM, 

As  much  as  to  say  that  poor  Elbakor  lied. 

"^^lien  the  Justice  had  heard  the  case  argued  oVr, 
And  having  ne'er  try'd  any  one  case  before. 
Tlii;^  vt>(>m\l  difficult ;  he  therefont  thought  flt 
To  defer  his  Judgment,  and  consider  of  It, 
To  niinther  op|M>riuiiity ;  M  Is  mentioned  twice, 
Once  to  give  Judument,  once  to  ask  advictt 
Of  those  that  wem  skilPd  more  In  casen  of  I<aw, 
That  right  being  dtiiie  the  wick(Ml  might  aw. 
Judgment  was  deferM,  as  the  Justice  doth  say, 
Till  seven  snerniMin  of  the  thirty-first  day 
Of  the  same  (.>ctolM*r,  in  the  very  same  yesr; 
The  parties  attending,  their  doom  wen*  to  hear. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  you  may  understand, 
A  Journey  to  Porismf  luth  was  taken  in  hand 
By  him,  the  saUl  Justice,  who  could  not  return 
In  time  to  give  Judgment,  lu  that  Iron  must  barn. 
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On  the  twenty-fleventh  day  of  October,  therefore, 
This  pondnntiu  case  was  defonvd  once  more 
To  the  twenty 4ir8t  day  of  the  followtiiK  November, 
At  9(<ven  afti'nMM>n,  as  I  do  remember ; 
Ami  timely  notice  to  each  pnrly  was  iwnt. 

By  this  time  their  oatcs  are  preliy  well  spent. 


The  twenty-first  of  November,  in  y«  year  forty-three, 

Jaxks  LvMnsKV,  the  PlantifT,  came  personally, 

For  to  Kit  JudjB^ent  sgainst  the  l)e-fend-ent, 

In  hopuit  at  this  time  tliere  would  be  an-end-on*t. 

The  l>o  endeiit  also  Cx\^  recorded)  ere  whUos 

Appenr*d  at  the  Court  by  Joitixn  Milks, 

Both  wiutin^  for  Jud^mt'nt,  big  with  expectation ; 

8uc>i  a  pooderou)*  case  concerns  the  whole  nation. 

Judicment  wa^  iiriven:  the  Piantiff  haM  loAt: 

'T  was  for  the  Defendont  to  recover  his  cost. 

Because  the  Oerendent  denyM  that  ho  had 

The  oats  that  ore  cliuri(M ;  the  arounl  therefore  bad ; 

And  the  pr(»of  of  the  IMantiffV  did  not  quite  amount 

To  Alii  priNif  or  ye  Dabt,  or  or  hifl  account. 

The  Plauliff  resolvM  i*  have  another  touch  forMf 

Therefore  he  appealed  to  th*  inferiour  Court, 

To  be  lield  at  I*»rlsmouth  in  Otrc^mber  then  next. 

And  Kav«)  bond  to  priM'cute  the  saiue  with  effifct ; 

P.iy  damni^e  and  cost  what  sliould  In'  award-ed, 

'(■ainst  him  if  the  sentence  should  be  afllrm-ed. 

Notts  the  piea8  in  abatement  contained  no  treasons, 

Ho  the  Piantiff  (pive  none  in  the  follow  in:?  reasons 

Which  he  vave  to  the  Justice  for  his  E:iid  nppeal. 

And  if  try'd  will  be  found  to  wear  like  good  steel: 

First,  That  the  Judgment  is  a  ktvbx  offence, 

Not  being  according  to  the  evidence. 

Secondly,  That  the  Judgment  was  continu-ed, 

(But  th)ui  or  unto  what  time  is  not  said  ) 

Thirdly,  The  Defendent  did  not  then  appear 

In  his  own  proper  Person,  the  Judgment  to  hear. 

To  the  reasons  of  appe  il  the  Justice  did  say. 

And  I  do  thinic  only  with  Junice  he  may: 

As  to  the  first  rua8«>n,  what  the  WitnitSMrs  moan 

Is  written  above,  and  plain  to  be  sitMi. 

To  the  second  strong  re  ison,  he  above  has  dcclar*d 

Why  giving  his  Judgm^'nl  as  above  was  deferred. 

To  the  third,  the  Defendent  ho  did  not  nppeur 

In  pers*m  it  Court  \\U  .**enleuce  to  hear. 

Wits  beiviu4C  the  said  Clotoh  could  not  make  an  Attorney 

W^hen  the  Justice  himself  whs  out  on  his  J<iurney. 

Before  the  said  Arnicr  from  OnnterbVy  did  stee:, 

He  therefore  desired  that  Mii.ks  would  appear. 

And  hear  the  sage  Judgment  if  he  did  not  come. 

And  to  apneal  for  him  if  there  was  any  ro.im, 

And  pay  all  the  foes  that  then;  might  be  no  halt ; 

Therefore  the  said  Justice  did  nut  note  a  Default. 

All  xtands  in  this  order,  nee  H  now,  if  you  please, 
Signed  and  well  attested  by  a  Justice  of  Peace. 
Next  comes  in  order  a  Bill  of  the  Cost, 
Where  the  JuMice  takei  care  of  bin  own  fees  flrst. 
The  articles  shew  His  a  very  giMxl  ira<le: 
Thert*'s  coii:'es.'<ing  of  JudgmiMit  which  never  was  made; 
Summons's  >tn.l  swearing,  there's  money  got  by  H ; 
In  the  Hill  there  U  scarce  one  c'>ar!;e  that  is  right. 
One  pound  t'our  and  twopence  the  Hill  dm^s  amount. 
But  old  or  new  Tenor  we  have  no  ncoount. 
PlantiiTs  and  I>efendenl's  l.'oi-ts  all  in  one  Kill, 
But  who  is  to  pay  them  remains  a  doubt  still. 

When  Clergymen  meddle  with  civil  nffnirs, 
Seek  alter  c.nn missions  neglecting  their  pray 'rs, 
While  one  work  ii  doing  the  other's  neglected. 
And  this  is  no  more  thaii  may  be  expecti'<i. 
As  off.iirs  do  now  stand,  some  think  \  would  bo  best 
For  ScALBi  to  be  Justice  and  Woodbkrky  the  Priest, 
li'jt  the  Ju  Ue  weir  his  gown  and  ye  Priest  war  his  mitre, 
Tnen  U  will  oe  most  likely  that  things  will  go  righter; 
And  e>ery  o»e  to  his  own  business  iittend, 
Then  Jusiices  and  Priests  and  Lawyers  will  mend. 
And  if  none  undertake  what  they  donH  undertlaud. 
Then  Justice  and  Truth  will  dwell  in  the  Laud  I 

F  I  N  z  8. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN    ON    THE    FIRST    ANNIVERSAKY    OK    TilE    DEATH    OP    AN    ONLY   BON. 

The  eicci>trcd  Siunmcr  rules  iii  state. 

The  rose  i»  flti!«liin^  deep, 
And  Lu.vA  inaketh  bolemii  iiigbt 

Too  beautiful  for  sleep ; 
Till  Morning  in  her  dewv  n)be 

Doth  o'er  th«»  mountainrt  peer, 
"Where  thou  didt«t  love  fo  well  to  roani, 

But  yet  thou  art  not  here. 

Thou  art  not  here,  whose  infant  cheek 

Was  pillow'd  o\\  my  breast ; 
Nor  wilt  thou  cheer  nie  when  my  head 

Beside  thine  own  shall  rest, 
Save  with  their  welcome,  mute  and  cold. 

Where  dust  to  dust  is  spread, 
The  frozen  lip,  the  stony  eye, 

The  greeting  of  tlie  dead  I 

Thou  art  not  here,  the  historic  page 

With  sleepless  zeal  to  scan. 
And  miestion  old  and  wrinkled  Time 

Of  Nature  and  of  Man ; 
But  thou  art-  whore  no  mists  of  earth 

The  laboring  mind  enchain, 
And  what  was  here  in  mystery  wrapp'd 

Shall  make  lloaveu's  wisdom  plaia 

Thou  art  not  here,  my  hand  to  press, 

While  lonely  hours  dejMurt, 
And  truthful  ixiur  thine  iiimi^  thought 

Into  a  mother's  heart. 
And  bare  each  secret  link  that  bound 

ITie  iiu>tive  to  the  deed, 
Whose  tissued  lore  the  world,  perchance. 

Might  £ail  aright  to  read. 

Thou  art  not  here,  tlie  ills  to  \>ear 

That  mock  our  mortid  trust. 
Nor  feel  again  the  hectic  flame 

That  burned  thy  youth  to  dust ; 
Nor  may  we  know  what  glorious  themes 

Delight  tlnne  ardent  guze. 
For  thou  art  of  tliat  spirit-land 

Whose  veil  wo  must  not  raise. 

Thou  art  not  here,  my  prop  to  bis 
My  beautiful,  my  brave  ; 
•    But  all !  so  brit'f  the  sp:ice  that  ban 
The  living  from  the  grave, 
Metiiinks  the  synco{)e  of  grief 

III  suits  our  fleeting  years. 
Goi)  gave,  and  God  hath  taken  away: 
I  praise  Him  through  my  teoiB. 
Hartford,  June  24, 1851.  L  H  8. 
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AN     ESSAY     ON     BUCKWHEAT     CAKES. 


BT   A    VBW   COilTRXBCTOB. 


*  There  is  nothing  so  closely  interwoven  in  its  consequences  with  the 
e very-day  existence  of  man  as  that  unchangeable  law.  Change.'  So  spoke 
that  distinguished  moralist  Keying  Fum,  admiringly  styled  in  the  chron- 
icle, the  *  Pride  of  Pe  Kin,  and  the  inexpressible  delight  of  the  Central 
Flowery  Kingdom,'  eight  thousand  years  ago.  Keying,  by-the-bye,  set 
up  for  a  kind  of  celestial  Fourierite,  and  being  accused  forthwith  of  her- 
esy, was  deprived  by  a  pccuUar  process  of  both  his  eyes,  (gouging  did 
not  originate  in  Arkansas,  as  the  ignorant  suppose  ;  it  is  clearly  of  Chi- 
nese invention,)  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  whole  of  his  estate,  which, 
being  neither  bank  stock  nor  state  bonds,  proved  quite  a  godsend  to  the 
public  treasury.  It  is  also  remarked  by  the  historian,  that  immediately 
the  vigilance  of  government  was  fearfully  increased,  and  a  great  many 
prosperous  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  accused  of  the  heretical  tiiint  and 
promptly  deprived  of  their  visuals,  pig-tails,  and  possessions.  *But  in  no 
single  instance,'  adds  noangTschu,  the  recorder,  sneeringly,  in  a  spirit  of  in- 
excusable malignity,  *  was  a  poor  man  known  to  suffer.'  The  saying  (as  is 
always  the  case  with  the  ancients ;  who  dare  contradict  them  ?)  is  the  very 
marrow  of  truthfulness,  the  ])urest  distillation  of  wL<dom,  a  quintessential 
drop  of  attar.  Change  is  alike  a  concomitant  to  all  our  griefs  and  all 
our  enjoyments.  It  sparkles  the  bosom  of  the  exultant  juvenile  with  vis- 
ions of  jacket  and  trousers  obtrusive  of  long  rows  of  buttons  gayly  gilt. 
And  then  the  quarter  in  the  pocket :  how  he  fumbles  that  pocket,  how 
that  coin  expands  to  'wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice!'  There's 
chunge  for  you.  At  the  nuptial  festival  the  one  engrossing  care,  it  filleth 
with  reluctance  the  heart  of  age  feebly  pulsating  toward  its  long  rest. 
The  wedding  ring  and  trestle  are  alike  its  symbols. 

But  of  all  changes  there  is  one,  not  the  least  afflictive,  which,  except 
at  clinics  and  in  treatises  on  indigestion,  has  not,  we  opine,  been  duly  con- 
sidered —  change  of  diet. 

Could  wo  fathom  the  intimate  relationship  of  mind  and  matter,  their 
sympathetic  sensibility,  what  startling  discoveries  might  we  not  expect  ? 
What  a  stupendous  amount  of  human  infelicity,  aMrribed  to  perverse 
temi>er  or  moral  obliquity,  might  not  be  traced  to  the  tribe  of  roast  and 
boiled,  of  salads  and  of  soups  !  A  conjugal  tempest  may  be  often  brewed 
in  a  psychomachic  encounter  grown  of  some  abrupt  dietetic  depriva- 
tion. Curious  to  reflect  that  a  family  jar  may  ensconce  in  the  leg  of  a 
chicken,  or  a  fit  of  the  bitterest  misanthropy  lie  perdu  in  a  devilled  beef- 
bone. 

Change  of  diet  has  its  pathos  too.  An  ardent  attachment  to  a  favor- 
ite dish  has  grown  into  our  very  being ;  fate  fulminates  its  fiat;  the  whole 
intensity  of  our  affection  gushes  forth  ;  our  heart  becomes  a  smitten  Ho- 
reb ;  we  would  contend,  but  destiny  mocks  at  our  feebleness ;  there  is  a 
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stniprgle  and  a  relinquishment.*  But  we  never  forgot ;  grateful  are  the 
recollections ;  the  old  saint  has  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 

Nor  are  we,  self-sufficient  scofter,  essaying  to  bolster  the  subject  into 
undue  importance.  We  discjaim  the  imputative  inflation.  No.  The 
study,  the  mart,  the  council-chamber  and  the  cam]),  each  engross  their 
portion  of  human  attention ;  but  the  table  is  and  ever  has  been  omnipo- 
tent over  all.  How  large  a  share  in  the  world's  history  does  it  occupy  1 
It  is  the  veriest  of  extensions.  From  the  time  of  the  patriarchial  repast, 
when  the  kid  smoked  upon  the  embers,  from  the  time  when  the  Athe- 
nian epicure  put  on  a  morning  scowl  and  passed  a  sulky  day  if  the  wind 
was  not  fair  for  the  fishing-boats  entering  the  Piraeus,  to  this  era  of  civic 
feasts,  when  aldiTnianic  dignity  is  fretted  with  solicitude  for  its  turtle  and 
its  turbot;  from  the  period  of  those  Roman  entertainments  which  Juve- 
nal satirized  and  of  which  Seneca  complained — although  we  will  be 
sworn  they  never  declined  an  invitation  to  dinner  —  from  tlie  costly  dishes 
of  Hortcnsius  and  Lucullus,  to  the  breakfasts  of  Samuel  Rogers,  and  the 
recherche  feedings  of  Holland  House,  the  meals  of  men  have  been  the 
golden  sands  in  the  liour-glass  of  tlieir  existence,  and  virtue  and  learn- 
ing and  valor  have  eaten  their  way  through  the  world. 

Our  mess  caterer  had  just  deposited  on  the  table  a  square  paper  pack- 
age labelled,  *  Steam-dried  Buckwheat'  Abstractedly  we  had  picked  it 
up ;  there  was  the  usual  recommendatory  appeal  to  the  public,  which  we 
fear  would  not  have  impressed  us  either  to  partisan  or  purchase,  but  it 
suggested  pleasant  memories,  and  what  we  deemed  not  incurious  reflec- 
tions ;  memories,  that  while  they  eloquently  touched  the  heart,  nimbly 
tickled  the  ])alate,  and  our  thoughts  ran  rovingly  through  many  seasons 
when  the  winter-morning  enjoyment  was  builded  on  the  substantial  basis 
of  a  plate  of  Buckwheat  Cakes.  *Ali!'  we  exclaimed  audibly  and  with 
energy',  *  had  it  ever  been  the  happiness  of  tliat  old  epicure  Apicius  to 
have  known  the  cake  of  buckwheat,  he  would  have  longed  for  no  better 
paradise  than  one  eternal  reminiscence.'  Startled  by  our  own  volubility, 
we  stirred  uneasily  in  our  cliair  and  directed  around  a  hasty  glance.  We 
wore  alone.  From  tlie  distance  outside  came  faintly  the  fluctuating  cho- 
rus of  a  drinking  song,  a  Ix^lated  horseman  clattered  past  tlie  window 
down  the  street,  while  underneath  the  floor  an  industrious  rat  gnawed 
persistive.     We  listened,  and  relapsed. 

When  one  undertakes  a  muck  into  tlie  region  of  reverie  and  is  likely 
to  carry  it  too  far,  a  little  scribbling  proves  a  great  relief;  even  as  your 
skilful  leech  combats  a  vascular  turges?cence  by  promptly  tipping  yuu  the 
lancet  It  was  thus,  after  sitting  out  a  pair  of  dreamy  hours,  we  gath- 
ered around  us  the  ample  folds  of  our  ancient  Tweed  and  lounged  to  the 
ink-stand.  *All  this  by  way  of  explanation,'  remarketh  the  metJiodic 
reader,  *  should  not  have  been  thrown  in  medias  ;  had  you  made  it  the 
frontage,  we  should  never  have  waded  thus  far  to  get  at  your  design.' 
Granted,  most  interesting  censor;  but  get  upon  you  a  fit  of  ga.vtronomic 
reflection,  and  you  Wome  j)erforce  desultory.  Logarithms,  we  take  it, 
were  not  an  after-dinner  suggestion.     And  as  to  parting  company,  our 


*  It  may  bn  well  to  recall  a  uotablu  iiMtance  whoro  there  could  have  czi.xted  no  Htrong  perwnal 
olitiecUoii  to  a  change  of  diet.   It  was  Li-tukr*#  caae.   llut  we  muai  remember  it  was  of  V\  orma. 
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gentle  and  courteous  reader,  why,  even  be  complaisant  for  once,  and  go 
with  us  by  easy  stages  to  the  end. 

'  No  man,*  observed  Johnson, '  feels  disposed  for  a  brawl,  or  like  a  black- 
guard, with  a  clean  shirt  on.'  But  the  feeling  communicated  by  the  shirt 
can  be  only  skin-deep.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  moral  sentiments,  to 
elevate  our  common  nature,  you  must  go  to  the  —  stomach.  We  do  not 
mean  that  your  adipose  men  are  paragons  of  propriety.  Oh,  no;  the  Fal- 
8taf&  of  this  world  arc  too  fond  of  \t»  Dame  Quickleys  and  Doll  Tearsheets. 
What  we  would  say  is,  simply,  all  sterling  philanthropists  are  judicious 
feeders.  We  are  as  thoroughly  convinced  that  lloward,  and  Benezet,and 
Mrs.  Fry  were  invigorated  by  the  humanizing  influence,  grew  up  and 
strengthened  in  good  works  under  the  dis]>ensation  of  buckwheat  cakes, 
as  if  it  were  laid  down  by  their  biographers.  Conversely,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  Swedish  Charles  possessed  no  relish  for  this  pabulum ;  that 
Catiline  would  have  abhorred  it ;  and  that  the  sight  of  one  fresh  from 
the  griddle  would  have  been  the  death  of  Rubespierre,  and  have  brought 
the  Reiffn  of  Terror  to  an  carlv  t<?rmination.  Jeshurun  indeed,  wo  are 
told,  *  waxed  fat  and  kicked,'  (the  first  notable  exam[)le  of  spiteful  obe- 
sity ;)  nothing  more  evident  than  that  Jeshurun,  unhappy  Jeshurun, 
was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  Polygonum  fagopyrum. 

Peace  societies  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but  inefficient,  inadequate  to 
the  end  they  propose.  Instead  of  anti-belligeront  congresses  at  Paris  and 
Brussels  for  the  pacification  of  the  world,  we  would  cultivate  an  appetite 
for  buckwheat  cakes.  'Then,'  in  the  language  of  the  Constable  of  France, 
*  we  should  find,  they  have  only  stomachs  to  eat,  and  none  to  fight.'  * 
Elihu  Burritt,  when  he  went  upon  his  Euroj>ean  mission  of  good-will, 
seemed  to  possess  an  inkling  of  this  improvement  in  ethical  tactics. 
While  with  the  one  hand  he  distributed  peace  publications,  with  the 
other  he  scattered  far  and  wide  corn-meal,  with  recipes  for  making  pone 
and  Indian  dumplings.  Elihu  walked  and  worked  according  to  the  light 
ho  had ;  but  it  was  an  imperfect  light,  a  mere  glim|)se,  a  pan-flash. 
Elihu  was  yet  but  in  the  outer  ]K)reh  of  the  temi>le.  lie  did  not  antici- 
pate the  full  fruition  to  come,  when  buckwheat  is  to  st<ilk  forth  over  the 
whole  earth. 

Wo  believe  the  anthropophagi  are  nearly  extinct ;  no  cannibals  now 
except  in  the  Feejees,  New-Zejiland,  and  a  few  other  ealondic  localities  : 
still  who  can  say  but  that  the  last  horrid  ve.>tig»^s  of  man-eating  are  dt?8- 
tined  to  melt  away  before  the  civilizing  encroachments  of  the  liatter-pot, 
that  most  persuasive  of  missionaries  ? 

There  is  no  hypocrisy  in  buckwheat  cakes;  they  are  embodied  frank- 
ness ;  better  than  full  cups  to  unni;isk  the  soul.  Your  eaters  of  them 
are  free,  ojwn,  jovial  men.  They  would  have  played  the  very  devil  with 
the  digestion  of  Machiavelli.  We  have  often  thought,  too,  how  important 
a  part  they  might  bo  m;ide  to  take  in  tlic  political  world.  Skilfully  em- 
ployed, what  a  lever  in  the  hands  of  a  demagogue !  The  Roman  patron, 
that  he  might  be  surv3  of  the  volce^s  of  his  clients,  wis  never  neglectful  of 
their  paunches.  Ilath  not  the  history  of  the  day  exhibited  to  us  an  aspir- 
ing cadet  of  tho  house  of  the  great  Corsican  coaxing  to  his  purpose  the 
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bayonets  of  the  regiments  of  Paris  by  luncheons  of  champagne  and  sau- 
sage ?  Is  Wexford  turbulent  when  tiie  tubers  abound  ?  Instead  of  mass 
meetings,  and  partisan  pamphlets,  and  newspaper  squibs,  give  public  break- 
fasts and  provide  plentifully  buckwheat  cakes.  Ye  suitors  of  powder !  ye 
humble  petitioners  ever  piously  praying !  if  ye  would  get  grant,  or  acqui- 
escence, or  reprieve,  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  kitchen,  keep  your  eyo 
upon  the  over-night  buckwheat  pot,  and  as  the  great  man  next  morning 
rolleth  deliberately  in  grateful  prolongat'on  the  last  unctuous  morsel,  catch 
his  complaisant  ear,  and  be  comforted  by  the  generous  promptings  of  a 
full  stomach  and  a  feeling  heart 

How  finely  might  Ben  Jonson  have  rounded  a  period,  and  given  the 
chmactcric  to  towering  sensuality  in  the  mouth  of  his  Mammon : 


^I  WILL  have 


The  tongues  of  cnrps,  donnlce,  and  camels*  heels, 

Boil'd  in  ihe  tipirtt  of  Sol  :  pheasauts, 

GalverM  salmon,  knots,  godwlls, 

Lnmprpys.    1  will  have 

The  beards  of  barbels  served  instead  of  salads, 

Otrd  mUBhroomH,  axtf,  biiag  ino*C 

Ezquiaite  and  poignant  I  buckwheat  cakes.* 

We  do  remember  a  cosy,  ease-dispensing  tavern,  one  of  the  ancient 
sort,  nestled  in  the  midst  of  a  brick-and -mortar  wilderness  of  warehouses. 
There  it  stood,  with  unpretending  proportions  and  sombre  front,  looking 
out  upon  the  hard,  stony  street  and  its  y)edestrians,  care-visaged  men  of 
barter.  There  it  stood,  with  causeway-like  hall  hospitably  wide,  project- 
ing eaves  where  pigeons  builded  without  fear  of  molestation,  and  quaint 
old  dormers.  One  room  we  loved  to  frequent  when  unoccupied,  as  it 
a'most  always  was.  We  could  find  great  pleasure  in  the  carved  wood- 
work, and  a  hearty,  pious  solace  in  the  figured  tiles  encircling  the  capa- 
cious fire-place.  The  pictures,  incidents  from  Scripture  history,  (here  and 
there  a  fabulous  grouping  profanely  had  crept  in,)  had  so  much  of  life 
mingled  with  oddity,  that  they  drew  you  on  unconsciously  into  a  train  of 
sprightly  although  subdued  reflection.  Here  was  the  gentle  Ruth  among 
the  gleaners  ;  Joseph  being  sold  by  his  brethren  into  Egypt;  Pharaoh's 
host  struggling  amid  the  whelming  waters;  the  omnivorous  serpent  of 
Aaron ;  and  next  to  it — even  now  we  see  the  fiery  Cappadocian  plunging 
U;  the  onslaught — St.  George  encountering  the  Dragon.  Ensconced  in 
antique,  leather-cushioned  chair,  with  arms  invitingly  extended,  we  have 
hngered  over  nerving  cup  decocted  of  Arabian  bony,  and  you,  delicious 
*  firstlings  of  our  heart ! '  brown  and  crisp,  and  hot  and  buttered.  And 
then  the  morning  papers.  Talk  of  pleasurable  sensations  !  Eating  and 
reading ;  playing  at  hide-and-seek  among  the  columns  ;  now  a  morsel  of 
cake,  and  now  a  news  item. 

As  we  write,  what  dear  domestic  memories  throng  upon  us !  It  is  a 
dark  and  sleety  winter's  morning,  when,  aft^r  a  shivering  toilet,  we  de- 
scend to  the  dining-room.  The  break  fast- table  is  set  in  comfortable  array, 
the  viands  all  on,  except  —  but  cook  says,.* Wait  a  moment;  the  cakes 
will  soon  bo  done.'  A  rousing  fire  rattks  and  roars  away  in  the  volumi- 
nous grate.  The  breath  of  our  old  dining-room  is  warmth  indeed :  may 
God  bless  all  who  breathe  it!  There  is  a  moment  to  spare,  and  we 
look  into  the  street,  ice-glazed  and  slippery.  Very  few  are  yet  abroad. 
There  goes,  indeed,  a  thrifty  citizen,  muffled  to  the  throat,  with  stocking- 
feet  drawn  over  heavy  boots.    Clatters  along  the  milk-man's  wagon  with 
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its  chilly-looking  cans.  Opposite,  the  baker  stoin  a  moment  to  chatter 
with  the  house-girl,  who  lingers  with  the  morning's  bread :  some  people 
will  persist  in  French  rolls,  although  it  is  the  middle  of  December. 
Nothing  else  is  visible  but  icicled  spouts,  a  broad  band  of  lowering  akj, 
and  a  melancholy  cat  peeping  through  a  halfH>p<'ned  cellar-door.  A 
family  movement  toward  the  table,  and  we  turn  from  our  place  of  espial 
just  in  time  to  see  enter  the  faithful  old  servitor,  of  placid  mien  and  ur, 
self-satisfied,  with  the  plate  of  cakes.  And  such  they  are  in  truth  and 
verity :  hot,  piping  hot,  like  the  coffee  that  hisses  from  the  urn;  mantied 
with  a  brown  so  rich  and  delicate  it  would  excite  the  envy  of  a  whole 
academy  of  painters ;  and  then  the  odor !  more  exquisite  than  ever  roee 
from  perfumed  censers. 

Buckwheat  cakes,  to  be  enjoyed,  must  be  in  season.  To  appreciate 
them,  you  must  respect  the  unities :  they  are  among  the  edibles  illustra- 
tive of  the  calendar.  The  juicy  peach,  or  delicately  acidulated  berry, 
would  provoke  no  zest  at  a  December  dinner-table.  Buckwheat  cakee 
in  the  dog-days  would  equally  outrage  propriety.  They  spring  gently 
and  naturally  upon  you  when  the  cold  Xovember  mists  lean  against  the 
window-panes ;  when  afler  a  season  of  repose  the  poker  is  again  withdrawn 
from  its  swathings,  and  you  condescend  to  interest  yourself  in  the  price  of 
coaL    They  are  with  you  through  the  *  melancholy  days ; '  they  linger  until 


*■  the^flluive  bouUi 


Warms  the  wide  air,* 

and  bringeth  thaw,  lethargy,  sunny  hours,  and  the  alosal  advent,  when 
the  shad,  which  but  a  little  space  before  was  floundered  in  the  seine,  now 
fastened  to  a  plank,  drippeth  its  basting  into  the  eager  fire. 

Many  people  nice  upon  the  point  consider  sausiiges  indispensable  ac- 
companiments. We  take  no  exception ;  indeed,  we  rather  like  them, 
with  —  be  bold,  our  pen,  to  write  it  —  with  a  dash  of  garlic.  O  most 
abused,  most  ire-inciting  of  the  genus  allium  / 

*  The  world  is  not  thy  friend.' 

Horace  railed  at  thee;  Shakspeare  put  thee  into  the  mouths  of  his 
wenches;  even  the  kindly  *Elia'  was  deliortatory.  But,  reader,  between 
us  two,  a  gentle  impregnation ;  then  indeed  do  they  become 

*  or  linked  ewectnoM,  long  drawn  out/ 

How  many  good-natured  jests  did  we  indulge  at  these  glorious  matu- 
tinal meals !  With  what  amiable  forbearance  would  we  listen  for  the 
fortieth  time  to  that  old  conundrum,  which  demandeth  in  what  respect  a 
buckwheat  cake  resembleth  a  C4itteri>illar  ?  Our  maiden  aunt  would 
answer  in  a  spirit  of  illustrative  pleasantry,  taking  a  canticle  of  golden 
Chester  county,  which  must  have  smiled  in  its  very  churn-birth,  'Because 
it  makes  the  butter  —  fly.'  But  when  by  some  iuexjilicable  accident  the 
cakes  had  not  been  *  stirred,'  or  the  batter  had  soured  over-night,  would 
follow  what  a  thunder-cloud  of  scowb*,  and  cataract  of  mutterings !  A 
gloomy  taciturnity  prevailed. 

That  old  red  earthen  batter-pot !  We  see  it  now,  as  of  yore  it  sat  upon 
the  kitchen  hearth,  cjipped  with  a  pie-plate,  two  or  three  little  streamlets 
dried  in  the  trickling  fastened  to  its  portly  sides.  With  what  keen  relish 
of  delight  have  we  lifted,  lovingly  lifted  its  surmounting,  and  gazed  into 
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the  tranquil  depth.  Then  did  our  mouth  water,  then  were  the  Balivaries 
pushed  to  action,  then  yearned  the  stomach,  and  leapt  the  blood  exultingly ; 
for  wo  saw  in  the  tiny  bubbles,  as  one  by  one  tliey  slowly  raised  their 
heads,  harbingers  of  bliss  and  breakfast. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  much  of  love-making  on  long  winter 
evenings,  the  fleecy  snow  falling  fast  outside,  thou  hast  witnessed.  How 
thy  presence  hath  grown  into  the  enamored  soul,  making  dear  in  antici- 
pation the  hearth  of  home.  How  that  sly  romping  Cupid  has  confessed 
thee  more  potent  than  all  his  quiver.  And,  oh !  with  what  earnestness 
came  upon  the  ear  the  returning  footrsteps  of  the  bed- bound  good-wife,  as 
her  voice,  modulated  to  the  pathos  of  deep  entreaty,  rolled  down  the 
kitchen  stairs.  Startling  was  it  in  its  impressiveness.  We  hear  it  now: 
*  Betsy,  do  n't  forget  the  cakes ! ' 

It  is  over.  We  are  brick-making  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  like  per- 
secuted Israel,  driven  to  furnish  our  own  straw.  Farewell,  dear  household 
god,  venerable  old  friend,  farewell !  May  it  be  long  ere  thou  goest  the 
way  of  all  pottery ;  mayest  thou  continue  in  a  beatitude  of  buckwheat, 
and  from  thy  capacious  maw  dispense  whole  family  generations  of  cakes. 


TO        AN        UNSEEN. 

Tnr  hands  have  never  clmp^d  mine, 
Thy  kiss  wus  never  on  my  cheek ; 

What  liglits  beneath  thine  eyelids  shine 
I  know  not,  proud  or  meek. 

By  Thought*s  pure  interchange  alono 

We  know  each  other  in  the  crowd. 

If  thou  shouldtft  speak  my  name  aloud, 
I  could  not  tell  tliee,  by  that  tone. 
Thy  words  might  fidl  upon  my  ear 

In  tender  accents,  soft  and  low ; 

Yet  doubt,  even  then,  would  moke  me  slow 
To  say,  It  m  thff  voice  I  hear. 

Few,  very  few  Uiy  years,  and  yet 
The  fall  of  age  is  covering  thee ; 

The  sun  of  youth  in  darkness  set. 
The  stars  of  night  rise  over  Uiee. 

I  know  not  if  thy  brow  is  still 

And  calm  with  placid  thoughts,  or  bent 
Fr  jm  their  free  ardi  —  the  sorrow  sent 

Upon  thee  greater  than  tliy  will ; 

I  know  not  if  the  prayer  or  groan 
Breaks  oftenest  from  thy  lip :  I  see, 

Through  that  which  parteth  us,  alone 
A  vision,  very  dear  to  me : 

A  vision  like  to  Death's,  yet  sweet — 

Ohost-like,  more  than  human ; 

Angel,  more  than  woman ; 
A  mortal  suffering,  and  complete 
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Id  suffcriog^  furnish^ :  soft  eyes, 
Tcar-freighted,  to  Uic  »ercDe  skies 
In-drawn,  ns  though  their  liffht  broke  tlirough 
A  star  of  heaven,  true  heaven -light ; 

A  sniile,  not  joy*s»  if  joy  in  mirth. 

Caused  neither  by  nor  given  to  earth, 
No  kin  of  earth's,  nor  of  her  blight ; 
A  voice  whose  tone  is,  lam  truet 
The  vision  is  not  one  of  Life, 
If  mortal  strength  and  deeds  arc  life ; 
Nor  is  the  vision  one  of  Death,  * 
If  deatli  is  silence  out  of  lureath. 
Apart  from  all  I  see,  or  know, 
lliis  image  paceth  to  and  fro : 
A  spirit  strutting  to  be  free. 
Yet  chained  to  its  Uuuiauity. 

Sinc«  thou  art  human,  then,  and  weak. 
If  human,  by  thy  gentle  gift, 
To  which  mine  eyes  so  often  lift^ 
A  blessing  on  tliec  I  would  speak. 
From  tliat  sad  coucli,  where  thou  luist  lain 
Long  years,  iu  helplo-Hsnosri  and  ]):iin, 
I'hou  hast  f<Mid  groetin<7  pont  to  me ; 
The  bond  bath  softly  blessed  the  free  1 

• 

Upon  these  fair  and  fragrant  flowers. 

These  spring-blooms  Gou's  heart  sent  to  our% 

Thine  eyes  droope<i,  in  the  weiu*y  hours 

Tlmt  saw  them  opening  to  the  sun ; 

And  to  a  greater  tlian  the  sun, 

7%y  Soul^  which,  when  tiie  work  was  dono 

Of  their  perfecting,  thouglit  t<>  bless, 

By  them,  my  soul  from  weariness  ! 

Thy  kiss  perclionce  is  on  them ;  yea, 

My  heart  was  with  thee  ye.-terday ; 

I  saw  thy  luinds  this  wrentli  jireiMire, 

Tlien  thinking.  May  she  find  it  fair. 

Thy  tears  fell  on  it :   F<Ir  sod  longing. 

And  intense  desires  thnniging 

Tlinuigh  thy  heart,  forth  even  to  me, 
And  tliat  great  struggling  world  tliou  const  not  sec  T 

How  slmll  /  bless  one  like  to  thref 
I  might  perhaps  with  LoL*r :  the  word  hath  sound 
Sweet  and  most  solemn.     Doth  thy  heart  rebound. 
Hearing  that  word,  that  word  of  words,  from  me  1 

Can  any  mortal  by  such  utteniiice  j)n>ve 
llic  blessing-power  in  him  ?    Wouldst  Uiou 

lie  satisfie<l  with  such  a  gift  i 

Ooiild  human  love  one  sluulow  lift 
From  off  thy  stricken  s])irit's  brow  f 

Nay  !  not  to  life,  nor  ^trengtll,  nor  health, 

Nor  mfYTtal  love,  nor  worldly  wealth, 

Will  I  ajipeal  for  blessing ! 

God  I 

Unto  TuY  soven'ign  gracx?  I  leave 

My  love  for  her  1     Tnou  d<v*t  not  gi-ieve 

Unknowing  what  Thoi:  dost !     Do  Tnou 
Moke  blessed  to  her  life  and  —  death ! 

Reveal  Tht  mercy  to  her  now, 
Aod  MDctify  the  years  through  which  she  suffereth. 
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XK     TWO     FARTS :     VART     VIRST. 


In  a  little  cottage  that  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  Foundling 
Ilospital,  in  the  town  of  Wells,  a  school  for  a  few  blind  children  was 
opened,  and  Miss  Florence  Swaine  was  announced  as  an  instructress.  For 
several  months  this  lady  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  a  few  unfortunates 
within  the  walls  of  the  hospital,  and  it  was  the  tact,  ingenuity  and 
patience  displayed  by  her  which  suggested  to  Mrs.  Hammel  the  idea  of 
opening  a  school  for  her  under  more  favorable  auspices;  for  it  was 
thought  that  if  such  were  started  for  her,  and  disconnected  in  the  minds 
of  tlie  people  from  a  place  of  public  charity,  its  prosperity  would  be 
greatly  increased. 

Florence  Swaine  was  deemed  particularly  competent  to  manage  this 
humble  establishment,  not  because  of  her  long  experience  in  the  concerns 
of  life  —  she  was  not  quite  twenty  years  of  age  when  the  trial  was  first 
ventured — but  because  she  was  gentle-hearted  and  patient,  and  had  her- 
self been  educated  among  foundlings,  and  that  she  had  been  all  her  life 
in  some  degree  a  teacher  as  well  as  playmate  for  the  little  ones  who  were 
sheltered  under  that  roof  with  herself. 

One  needed  not  to  see  Florence  in  any  particular  light,  or  under  any 
extraordinary  circumstances,  needed  not  to  see  her  face  animated  with 
any  peculiar  expression,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether  she  was 
beautiful.  Sbe  was  at  all  times  lovely  and  loveable,  yet  by  no  means  a 
perfect  creature,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Her  figure  was  of  ordinary 
height,  slight,  but  not  fragile,  at  least  not  indicative  of  weakness,  though 
perhaps  the  impression  of  strength  conveyed  to  others  by  her  appearance 
resulted  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  weakness  was  something  wholly  foreign 
to  her  mental  and  spiritual  nature.  Her  brown,  glossy  hair  had  a  pecu- 
liar wave  and  beauty,  and  her  light,  dazzling  blue  eyes  shone  with  the 
glory  of  sapphires ;  they  looked  a  purity  which  her  life  outlived.  She 
was  very  fair,  she  was  very  beautiful.  Was  her  moving,  breathing,  hu- 
man fonn  a  tabernacle  fit,  think  you,  for  a  heart  of  oak  ?  Perhaps  it  is 
your  opinion  that  bone  and  sinew,  length  and  breadth  and  flesh,  are  the 
out-going,  or  the  embodiment  of  strength  ? 

Nay,  it  had  been  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  think  of  weakness 
and  Florence  Swaine  together.  That  was  not  the  word  to  apply  to  her, 
nor  the  idea.  The  expression  of  her  face  was  very  sweet  and  benevolent, 
but  it  told  more  than  that  she  was  a  mere  kind  and  just  mortal ;  yea, 
even  so  much,  as  that  she  could  do  without  the  love  of  men  and  women, 
that  she  could  exist  solitary  and  isolated,  should  occasion  demand ;  and 
if  you  had  chanced  to  see  her  at  her  prayers,  you  would  know  why.  She 
knew  what  nature  had  done  for  her,  yet  she  wanted  no  admiration — she,  a 
foundling !  She  had  no  wish  to  attract  attention,  but  she  was  well  pre- 
pared to  stand  in  her  own  defence,  and  that  of  her  little  foster  sister, 
against  the  world.    Her  lot  was  cast  in  no  pleasant  place.     She  was  a 
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child  given  to  reflection,  and  she  beheld  in  herself  one  of  that  class  whose 
lives  are  too  frequently  iJlastrated  with  martyr-tears  and  raartyr-blood ; 
that  class  whose  ^vdX  power  is  their  only  glory,  whose  good  and  honest 
name,  whatever  befalls  their  heart,  must  always  stand  unim}>eachable. 

When  the  teacher  went  from  the  hospital  to  open  her  school  and  home 
in  the  cottage,  she  was  accompanied  by  a  widow- woman  who  had  lived 
many  years  in  the  employ  of  the  matron,  Mrs.  Hammel,  and  by  a  young 
girl  who  had  always  stood  in  the  relationship  of  sister  to  Florence,  though 
none  could  tell  if  there  was  any  natural  connection  between  them.  AD 
that  was  known  of  the  origin  of  either  was  this :  One  evening,  in  the 
winter  of  1815,  a  child  to  whom  was  appended  the  name  Florence  Ida 
Swaine  was  found  at  the  door  of  the  hospital ;  and  three  years  later 
another  infant,  named  Clara  Swaine,  was  discovered  in  the  same  place, 
and  received  into  the  same  fostering  care.  Several  particulars  relating  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  left,  and  their  names,  induced  the 
suspicion  that  they  might  be  near  of  kin,  sisters  perhaps,  and  as  sisters 
they  grew  up,  in  their  beautiful  affection.  If  there  was  no  real  relation- 
ship existing  between  them,  it  still  seemed  a  providential  matter  that  they 
were  thus  brought  together,  for  they  needed,  exich  of  them,  and  Clara  in 
an  especial  degree,  a  friend  who  should  be  bound  to  them  in  another  way 
than  by  a  mere  ordinary  tie  of  acquaintance. 

The  love  of  Florence  for  Clara  knew  no  bound ;  it  strengthened  her 
ability  to  penetrate  into  the  very  nature  of  her  sister ;  it  enabled  her  to  dis- 
cern clearly  the  feeble  mind  that  looked  to  ht»rs  with  a  reverential  regard 
little  short  of  worship.  For  counsel  and  guidance  and  affection,  Clara 
turned  to  Florence  as  a  weak,  frail,  timid  child  to  a  parent;  but  it  was 
in  vain  that  the  elder  sister  looked  to  the  younger  for  a  reciprocity  of 
more  than  affection :  Clara  could  imj)art  no  strength,  she  could  never 
give  light  when  the  mind  of  Florence  was  in  doubt  or  darkness.  When 
she  said,  ^  I  love  you^  all  had  gone  out  from  her  that  could  bless  another; 
there  was  no  other  word  of  power  that  she  knew.  But  that  word,  how 
sweet,  how  precious  it  was ! 

The  younger  of  these  sisters  had  not  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  elder ; 
she  wjis  frailer,  bodily  as  well  as  mentally ;  but  lier  surpassing  grace,  her 
charming  manner,  natural  as  that  light  in  the  eyes  of  Florence,  supplied 
the  want  of  real  beauty;  or  rather,  it  wjis  anuther  form  of  beauty. 
There  was  a  pletising  and  entire  unconsciousness  in  the  expression  of  that 
singular  fascination ;  it  lurked  in  her  every  movement  and  word,  and 
bound  hearts  most  strongly  to  her,  and  bound  them  l>ecause  in  the  sim- 
ple^st  out-going  of  the  life  of  Clara  Swaine  was  a  visible  manifestation  of 
the  fact  that  she  could  only  live  in  and  throunrh  love. 

Those  children  looked  astray  in  the  hospital  among  other  foundlings. 
A  voice  seemed  speaking  from  their  lives  telling  of  grievous  wrongs  done 
them.  That  pi  ice,  where  the  offspring  of  want  and  guilt  and  shame 
were  gathered,  seemed  no  place  for  them.  They  would  have  looked  at 
home  in  a  palace,  dwelling  in  sunshine  and  splendor,  fondled  and  petted  ; 
but  not  there,  where  they  seemed  like  flower-^  transplanted  from  a  green- 
house to  the  care  of  cold  and  unappreciative  hearts :  they  reminded  one 
of  too  harsh  contrasts,  too  diverse  experiences. 

In  bitter  sorrow  many  years  of  the  life  of  Florence  Swaine  had  passed. 
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and  she  had  never  conquered  that  sorrow,  nor  found  any  solace  Kave  in 
Clara's  fondness,  till  the  idea  of  self-reliance  began  to  unfold  itself  to  her 
undcrstandii^g.  She  had  no  faith  in  the  common  presumption  that  she 
was  (or  if  they  were  sisters,  that  they  were)  orphaned,  parentless.  But 
they  were  unrecognized  and  unclaimed;  they  had  been  left  to  the  dis- 
posal of  fate  for  years,  and  whether  guilt,  or  shame,  or  misfortune,  or  de- 
spair had  given  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  public,  was  left  a 
roving  thought,  suspicion,  fear,  that  could  in  one  way  alone  be  quieted : 
by  a  patient,  prayerful  hope.  Years  passed  after  she  had  become  a 
thinking  being,  and  had  learned  all  of  her  history  that  was  known  to  her 
protectors,  before  she  could  at  all  reconcile  herself  even  to  the  thought  of 
orphanage.  Early  in  life  she  had  been  a  gay,  light-hearted  thing ;  there 
were  few  brighter  or  more  bird-like  spirits  tabernacled  among  the  little 
foundlings ;  but  life  and  the  world  were  saddened  to  her  mind  from  the 
moment  she  learned  all  that  could  be  learned  of  the  doubts  attending 
their  parentage.  It  was  a  source  of  murmuring  discontent  to  her,  in  the 
first  years  of  an  intelligent  girlhood,  to  feel  how  entirely  they  (for  it  was 
always  *they'  in  her  thought)  had  been  shut  out  from  the  fairer  social 
world,  the  victims  of  she  scarcely  knew  what,  but  helpless  in  that  victim- 
ago,  and  utterly  weak  to  master  circumstances.  In  those  years  of  dark- 
ness, when  her  indignant  and  rebellious  thoughts  and  tears  could  not 
avail  her,  nor  her  own  longings  help,  she  gave  lamentably  little  evidencing 
of  a  strong  mind,  or  great  heart,  or  lofty  will.  Tears  and  melancholy 
and  repining  were  her  friends,  for  Clara  had  not  yet  attained  to  her 
stature  of  dreary  knowledge ;  and  it  was  not  till  years  marked  by  con- 
flict, and  soul-struggling,  vain  hope,  and  vainer  despair  had  gone  by,  that 
at  last,  *  knowing  her  weakness '  by  a  grievous  experience,  Florence  turned, 
and  sought  for  strength  where  it  can  alone  be  found.  Then  she  knew 
that  she  was  saved ;  knew  from  what  tlie  great  Deliverer  saved  her.  The 
star  of  love,  the  light  of  heaven,  the  grace  of  God  shone  for  her ;  and 
in  the  brightness  of  that  light  her  soul  trode  over  Jordan,  and  through  the 
pride  of  Jerusalem  and  the  shades  of  Gethsemane,  until  it  reached  Olivet, 
and  there  she  bowed  to  ask  anew,  and  to  receive.  And  though  now  ever 
she  could  not  banish  from  her  thoughts  its  absorbing  idea,  she  was 
rescued  from  the  miseries  of  its  power.  The  philosophy  of  the  Christian 
had  come  to  her  aid ;  a  hope  that  transcended  the  mortal  hofM)  had 
grown  up  within  her ;  and  for  the  working  out  of  this  new  faith  she 
looked  to  UiM  as  its  Finisher,  who  was  its  Author. 

II. 

Floresce  Swaine  was  by  no  means  the  most  imaginative  person  in 
the  world,  and  she  became  less  a  dreamer  when  she  had  acquired  a  stead- 
fast, religious  faith ;  but  as  she  awakened  to  a  fuller  life  of  perception 
and  thought  and  knowledge,  she  was  persuaded,  to  an  absolute  certainty 
evidence  could  hardly  have  deepened,  that  the  position  of  poverty  and 
illegitimacy,  which  she  and  Clara  were  doomed  to  hold  before  the  world, 
was  not  theirs  by  right,  ller  conviction  would  scarcely  have  availed  her 
in  making  good  such  claim  in  a  court  of  law,  but  it  was  a  comforting 
thought  that  they  might  one  day  be  recognized  and  claimed.  The  as- 
surance would  have  been  of  little  worth,  coming  as  it  did  through  such  a 
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mere  shadowy  vista  of  faith  in  the  ultimates  of  justice,  had  it  not  shown 
its  power  in  strengthening  and  comforting  the  heart  of  Florence.  The 
faith  was  not  vain,  in  that  she  was  prepared  by  it  for  earnest  working, 
and  in  that  she  was  thus  calmed  to  the  conviction  that  even  if  her  life 
was  given  by  the  retributive  wrath  of  God,  Hk  would  nevertheless  not 
fail  to  be  her  Father,  if  she  would  be  Uis  child. 

There  was  nothing  of  this  high,  religious  faith,  nor  of  the  noble  trans- 
parency of  earnest  truth,  in  the  character  of  Clara  Swaine.  The  dreamer 
more  than  the  worker  was  unfolded  in  her;  real  truth  had  not  made  so 
searching  and  grievous  a  revelation  for  her,  and  her  heart  satisfied  itself 
with  looking  for  help,  encouragement,  guidance  and  strength  to  her 
human  friends.  She  was  thoroughly  amiable  and  lovely,  and  that  it 
seemed  was  all.  Iler  trustings  wont  far ;  they  were  given  in  entire  self- 
distrust;  and  it  was  apparent  to  any  clear-sighted  olwer\'er  of  character, 
that  though  safe  while  loving  wills  shielded  her,  if  by  chance  or  fate  she 
should  be  left  to  herself  or  to  evil  temptations,  there  was  nothing  of 
mental  or  spiritual  nature  that  she  could  bring  from  within  to  oppose  such 
influences. 

After  the  removal  of  the  sisters  and  the  widow  (she  was  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  house-keeper  for  them)  to  their  new  home,  Clara,  who  was 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  teaching,  began  to  busy  herself 
with  her  needle  in  fancy  workings,  her  taste  and  ingenuity  inclining  her 
to  such  labors :  by  such  pursuits  she  was  to  furnish  her  share  toward  the 
support  of  the  household.  The  trustees  of  the  hospital  required  a  mere 
nominal  rent  of  their  new  tenants  for  the  iirst  year,  and  little  fear  was 
entertained  in  any  quarter  that  the  experiment  of  the  young  girls  toward 
personal  independence  would  fail,  aided  as  they  were  by  the  counsel  and 
good  word  of  Mrs.  Hammel,  and  the  clear  brain  and  warm  heart  of 
Florence. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  twelve  children  assembled  to  receive  the 
daily  attention  and  instruction  of  the  new  teacher.  Some,  but  not  all  of 
these  little  ones  were  blind ;  and  the  most  of  the  unfortunates  belonged  to 
the  hospital ;  two  only  were  from  independent  families  living  in  the  town. 
The  patience  and  wisdom  which  Florence  displayed  in  conducting  the 
education  of  these  infant  minds  and  hearts,  and  the  simple,  earnest  good- 
will with  which  she  pursued  her  calling,  inspired  a  great  respect  for  her 
in  the  minds  of  the  good  people  of  Wells  as  she  became  known  to  them; 
and  moreover,  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Ilammel  —  for  she  was  a  woman  exten- 
sively known  and  admired  —  conspired  to  increase  the  general  confidence 
in  the  new  school ;  and  as  time  passed  on  many  pupils  were  secured  for  it, 
beside  the  blind. 

Among  the  first  of  the  children  sent  from  the  town  to  Florence  for  in- 
struction was  a  little  half-blind  girl  named  Rose  Percy.  She  became  a 
pupil  more  because  of  her  mother's  charitable  regard  for  two  young  girls 
just  setting  out  in  life,  than  for  any  great  benefit  that  she  herself  might  de- 
rive ;  for  all  little  Rose  could  learn  must  be  taught  her  by  sound,  not  sight. 
On  her  first  attendance  at  school  the  child  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
boy-cou!*in,  of  alx)ut  her  own  age ;  but  when  he  afterward  went  fromi 
Well*,  the  brother  of  Rose  assumed  the  oflSce  of  guide  and  protector, 

Willis  Percy  was  at  that  time  Uttle  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age* 
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He  was  a  student  of  theology,  preparing  to  embrace  that  profession  to 
which  his  father  during  his  life-time  had  done  honor.  This  profession  had 
not  been  chosen  by  the  son  for  tlie  purpose  of  getting  a  living  among 
men.  Various  bequests  made  to  the  family  from  time  to  time,  together 
with  the  mother's  patrimony,  made  the  Percys  independent,  and  there 
was  no  need  for  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  eldest  son,  beyond  his 
own  souFs  need.  Tliat  soul  had  been  tossed  for  years  on  the  sea  of 
doubt;  it  had  been  driven  over  the  sea  of  despair,  also.  In  philosophic 
dreams,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  gay  and  ambition  of  the  worldly,  he  had 
sought  for  a  guide,  a  comforter,  a  rest,  but  had  not  found  it  until  at  last  he 
looked  upward :  then  he  saw  the  heavens  open,  and  heard  a  voice  from 
the  eternal  deep  proclaiming,  while  a  light  dawned  for  him,  ^Tliis  is  thQ 
way :  walk  ye  in  it ; '  and  from  that  day  he  was  decided  as  to  whom 
he  should  serve.  Ilis  abilities  were  of  a  common  order ;  he  would  be 
known,  if  known  at  all,  probably  by  his  goodness,  his  sterling  honesty, 
faith,  and  consistency.  Distinguishing  characteristics  enough  in  this  day, 
some  might  assert,  taking  certain  known  facts  into  consideration.  No ; 
his  temptation  would  doubtless  not  present  itself  in  the  way  of  popular 
applause. 

Florence  Swaine  perceived  all  thb  from  the  first,  and  her  appreciation 
for  the  brother  of  little  Rose  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  conviction  that 
his  only  ambition,  if  the  word  may  be  thus  used,  was  to  be  known  among 
men  as  a  devout  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Master  he  confessed  before 
them.  And  on  his  part,  the  brief  moments  in  which  he  by  degrees 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Florence,  had  given  as  free  an  insight  into 
her  character.  The  few  snatches  of  conversation  held  with  her,  when  he 
came  daily  as  his  sister's  guardian,  bringing  her,  and  sometimes  to  accom- 
pany her  from  school,  induced  an  urgent  wish  for  fuller  intercourse  with 
her;  and  this  was  accom]jIished  when  Florence  became  his  pupil,  and 
studied  the  languages.  In  these  studies,  pro]x>sed  by  Mr.  Percy,  and 
gladly  entered  into  by  both  sisters,  a  progress  was  made  as  flattering  to 
the  instructor  as  to  themselves;  but  the  teacher  was  also  learning  a 
lesson,  one  other  and  by  far  the  sweetest  version  of  the  primal  word  of  the 
*  grand  credo '  he  had  ever  yet  met  Pow^r  to  lead  a  life  of  such  purity, 
consistency,  and  perseverance,  as  he  saw  that  older  sister  leading,  was 
jast  what  he  needed  to  have  brought  before  him,  in  order  that  his  idea 
of  true  moral  beauty  in  action  might  be  filled  out  and  exalted.  Young 
though  he  was,  he  had  begun  to  turn,  and  with  longing  too,  from  the 
hard  strength,  the  cold  intellect,  the  stern  defiance  and  restless  impulse, 
which  had  seemed  to  him  once  the  sublimest  manifestations  of  human 
power ;  and  as  he  was  thus  turning  away,  most  fortunately  for  himself,  he 
met  with  her  in  whom  were  an  intellect,  a  resolution,  and  an  impulse,  that 
were  all  glorified  with  light  from  the  heart.  In  the  child-like  innocence 
and  purity  of  Florence  Swaine ;  in  her  beauty  and  religion ;  in  her  con? 
stancy  and  steadfastness,  manifested  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  knew  must 
b<5  wearying  tasks;  in  the  hope,  clear,  but  not  glowing  with  the  joyous 
brightness  of  the  hopes  of  youth,  with  which  she  went  on  in  her  appointed 
path ;  in  all  she  said  and  did,  which  marked  her  so  |)eculiarly  and  beau- 
tifully feminine,  even  among  women,  he  found  more  than  enough  to 
admire,  full  enough  to  love. 
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The  impression  made  by  these  two  mortals  was  thus  an  equal  and 
mutual  one.  Her  love  for  the  good,  the  exalted,  the  truthful,  which  bad 
never  found  its  satisfaction  before,  because  she  had  not  chanced  to  see  it 
associated  with  the  enhancing  charm  of  youth  and  enthusia*im,  found  an 
abiding-place  now  in  the  thought  of  Willis  Percy.  The  most  absorbing 
passion  Florence  had  known  heretofore  was  affection  for  her  young  sis- 
ter. That  was  a  *  passion  of  sympathy,'  which  seemed  destined  to  never 
grow  beyond  sympathy,  and  there  was  danger,  because  of  powerlessness  to 
grow,  that  it  would  end  in  disappointment.  This  new  affection  differed 
not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  degree  from  the  other.  And  it  differed  very 
much  in  degree.  The  sympathy,  when  it  appeared  consciously,  for  him, 
could  not  take  the  form  of  pitying  love,  as  it  did  where  Clara  was  con- 
cerned :  for  him  it  was  appreciative,  and  uplifted  by  a  consciousn^  of 
equality,  and  went  out  from  her  seeking  a  blessing.  In  his  strong  and 
healthful  life  she  found  the  encouragement  and  exalting  tendency  wbich 
acted  on  her  charm-like,  as  her  own  words  and  courage  had  always  on  her 
sister;  and  it  was  with  much  the  same  confidence  Clara  had  known,  that 
she  turned  and  found  what  she  most  needed  in  him. 

If  this  friendship  could  have  continued  for  ever  in  its  tranquil  and  per- 
fect state,  she  would  have  been  satisfied  with  it  —  would  neither  have 
asked  nor  wished  for  more.  It  would  have  made  the  pride  and  blessing 
of  her  life  ;  she  would  have  found  in  it  comfort  and  strength  and  peace ; 
and  this,  though  absence  and  so])aration,  in  all  but  spirit,  followed.  But 
such  a  union  was  not  what  would  content  him. 

It  was  long  after  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  before  he 
acknowledged  this ;  and  it  vvould  be  difficult  to  say  whether  his  disap- 
pointment or  pleasure  exceeded,  when  he  listened  to  the  answer  she  made 
to  his  confession.  It  was  certain,  however,  that  he  pleaded  in  vain  when 
she  thus  expn^ssed  her  firm  determination :  *  Until  the  doubt  respecting 
my  parentage  is  removed,  I  will  be  the  wife  of  no  man.  If  it  be  that  dis- 
grace attiiches  to  my  appearance  in  this  world,  I  can  bear  that  better  if 
alone.  A  day  might  come  when  you  would  wish  that  no  tie  united 
us;  and  —  it  must  not  come.'  AVhen  he  replied  with  expostulation,  *I 
am  not  looking  to  the  past,  or  to  its  secrets,  for  happiness,  but  only  to  the 
future  and  to  you ;  is  not  that  enough  ? '  she  answered :  *  Whatever  seeras 
to  me  wrong-doing,  and  so  much  oj>poses  itself  to  my  own  sense  of  ju*<tice 
and  duty,  I  will  abide  by.  Would  it  be  wise  to  bid  me  seek  another 
standard  whereby  to  judge  my  actions,  than  that  law  of  conscience  which 
God  has  given  me?'  And  from  this  determination  she  was  not  to  be 
moved.  It  was  no  new  subject  of  the  thought  of  Florence.  She  had 
contemplated  the  effects  of  such  a  decision  before  his  love  gave  life  to  the 
idea ;  she  had  decided,  long  before  meeting  with  him,  that  she  would 
never,  while  that  mystery  was  uurevealed,  assume  any  new  ties  with  the 
world.  This  resolution  was  made  only  for  and  to  herself;  she  neither 
took  Clara  into  counsel,  nor  had  a  wish  to  influence  her  in  any  like  way. 


The  office  of  instructor  was  not  resigned  by  young  Percy  af^er  the 
conscience  of  Florence  had  ])laced  him  almost  in  the  position  of  a  re- 
jected lover.     She  could  have  at  firet  wished  this  otherwise ;  but  when 
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she  saw  what  a  restraint  he  placed  on  every  thought  and  exi)re.<8ion  that 
tende<l  Florence-ward,  content  to  appear  only  as  lier  friend  and  teacher, 
and  Clara's  friend  and  teacher  as  well,  she  could  but  be  satisfied. 

But  in  the  second  year  of  the  school-keeping,  Mr.  Percy  was  ordered 
south  by  bis  physicians,  for  his  health  suddenly  failed  him..  Undue  ajtpli- 
cation  to  study  was  assigned  as  the  cause,  and  a  cessation  from  all  close 
confinement  was  enjoined  upon  him.  On  liis  departure  ho  wrote  to 
Florence : 

*  I  COULD  And  it  in  mj  heart  to  bitterly  repronch  you,  ir  [  did  not  hold  you  far  too  dear  for  that ; 
because  it  in  your  Tault  that  I  ko  aluue  ou  Uiis  pilgrimage  in  March  of  lu-alth.  I  could  And  it  in 
roe  to  r<>pruach  you  for  mislaliingr  pride  for  duty.  ^  ou  need  to  rnpeut  of  thut  jiride,  dear 
FLonKNf  K.  ilEAVEif  soud  you  grace  that  you  may  ouickly  do  so.  Do  nut  think  of  me  as  raving 
gone  on  a  pleatfuni  trip.  1  leave  my  happincra  bi-liiud  me,  thougli  p^'ace  goes  with  me,  furl 
carry  a  conviction  of  v»hi«.h  you  munt  not  deprive  me,  that  1  tihail  one  dny  rfviait  the  benutiftil 
world  lo  which  I  am  now  going«  with  her  who  can  make  all  things  in  this  life  good  and  lair  to 
me.  <ioD  bleHs  you,  noble-hearte<l  Florknck,  and  for  your  nake  (for  1  know  it  would  miike  yoo 
happier ;  and  for  my  sake  too,  because  f^om  your  stem  resolution  I  have  otberwitH;  no  hope)  en- 
lighten the  darkness  that  obscures  your  past.  Do  I  err  in  imnginiug  that  it  is  not  wholly  for 
youi  self  that  you  wish  the  mvstcry  cleart-d  ?  Am  I  farwnuig  in  indulging  the  precious  hope 
that  the  Innging  on  your  part  has  a  ftiller  signiflcunce  than  it  once  had  Y  Is  not  something  more 
than  your  own  pride  iuvolvt^?  Forgive  my  nsking  it.  We  are  selflsh  creaturfs,  and  can  never 
emiugh  tell  our  love,  can  never  oflon  enough  be  assured  that  others  care  for  us.  I  have  no 
glucmy  foreb<»dings  respecting  the  results  of  this  voyage ;  do  not  let  my  pliysician*B  mistake 
alarm  you.  Perhaps  I  have  applied  somewhat  too  dtligenlly  of  late,  for  a  more  thin  worldly 
ambilion  has  been  Inspiring  me ;  nevertheless  I  fe<fl  stnmg  as  a  lion,  and  a  few  weeks  of  rest  at 
home  would  be  as  bt-neflcial  doubtless  as  this  act  of  vagrancy.  1  go  for  quite  another  reason 
than  is  imagined :  but  perhaps  y^a  have  guessed  it?  I  have  an  inclination  lo  try  life  —  to  know 
what  il  would  be  without  vou,  Florb.ncb  ;  but  I  have  a  prophetic  idea  of  the  very  spirit  in  whteh 
I  shall  return :  how  the  distance,  as  it  lei^sens,  will  seem  the  more  intolerublt: ;  bow  as  1  como  1 
■hall  long  for  wings  of  the  eagle,  for  the  wings  of  the  wind  and  steam  will  seem  to  flag  and  fail. 
I  would  that  you  could  speak  to  me  now  and  assure  my  heart  of  a  welcome  Avmr,  dear,  dear 
Florbncb.    Coo  be  with  you,  and  aid  you  in  every  time  of  need.  ^'i  i.:  »  i  br<  t.' 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  student  from  Wells  a  gentleman 
who  had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  llammel  came,  attended  by  her, 
to  the  cottage,  bringing  with  him  a  child  of  one  of  his  tenants,  a  preco- 
cious girl  in  whom  he  had  titken  some  interest,  and  whose  education  he 
was  determined  now  to  superintend.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Ifam- 
mel  that  he  sought  shelter  and  primary  instruction  for  the  girl  in  the 
house  of  Florence  Swain. 

Giles  Gerard,  Esq.,  was  a  childless  widower,  a  man  of  gre.it  wealth, 

whose  ca<itle-like  residence  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river  I) ,  in  a 

most  romantic  region  of  country,  distant  al>out  t<»n  miles  from  Wells. 
So  little  of  this  gentleman's  time,  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  oc- 
curred in  his  and  her  youth,  liad  been  passed  in  his  own  home  or 
its  neighborhood,  that  Mr.  Gerard  was  scarci*ly  known  j)ersonally  in  the 
town  to  which  ho  brought  his  ])rotdg6.  Mrs.  Hammers  aciiuaintanco 
with  him  however  was  not  contint.*d  \vholly  to  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
great  wealth :  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  house-keeper  who  had  long 
lived  in  the  employ  of  the  elder  Mr.  Gerard,  and  many  of  her  earliest 
recollections  were  associated  with  his  son,  the  present  owner  of  one  of  the 
noblest  estates  in  the  country.  Yet  as  a  man  she  knew  little  of  him  :  had 
she  known  more  than  thai  he  was  rich,  and  immensely  so,  and  gentle- 
manly in  ap[K»araiice,  and  of  high  sUmding  in  the  world,  she  would  hardly 
have  introduced  him  into  thehoasc  of  the  two  young  creatures  she  loved 
so  well. 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  Florence  after  lier  first  interview 
with  this  man  was,  that  he  was  the  most  elegant  person  she  had  ever  be- 
held.    One  whose  circle  of  acquaintance  was  far  more  extensive  than  her 
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own,  might  with  equal  truth  have  said  the  same  thing.  His  stately 
figure  seemed  the  very  type  of  natural  nobility,  and  his  handsome  face 
and  fascinating  manner  had  been  a  theme  of  praise  in  prouder  scenes 
than  she  had  ever  imagined ;  and  it  was  not  possible  that  ho  should  come 
strengthened  with  the  experience  of  forty  years,  and  all  outward  advan- 
tages, to  persons  like  those  orphaned  sisters,  whose  whole  nature  and 
thought  was  a'  romance,  without  producing  an  unusual  effect  on  imagina- 
tion and  in  heart. 

The  elder  sister's  fancy  was  suflSciently  excited  to  hold  him  a  fixed  sub- 
ject of  thought  for  hours  after  their  firet  meeting.  The  mysteries  which 
his  fathomless  eyes  suggested,  but  revealed  not,  the  inner  tone  of  his 
subdued,  yet  commanding  and  thrilling  voice,  the  mingling  of  grace 
with  a  sovereign  dignity  that  she  had  never  seen  assumed  by  mortal 
man  before,  enchanted,  while  it  failed  to  ])hi\se  her.  The  subject  of  these 
unwonted  meditations  had  been  as  sensibly  impressed  by  the  loveliness  of 
Florence  Swaine  as  she  had  been  by  his  apjHiarance ;  but  it  did  not  im- 
press him  in  the  way  that  *the  grace,  the  more  than  beauty,'  the  shrink- 
ing womanliness,  the  manifestly  dependent  spirit  of  Clara  afterward  did. 
Toward  her  he  was  irresistibly  attracted,  and  acted  upon,  magnetically  it 
must  have  been,  certainly  with  an  entire  unconsciousness  on  her  part,  and 
in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  that  perfectly  astonished  himself.  Gerard  had 
won  many,  and  broken  some  hearts  in  his  day,  but  he  had  never  pursued 
his  conquests  among  weak  women,  for  weakness  had  never  till  now  been 
invested  in  a  charm  so  irresistil)le  to  him.  In  Clara  weakness  did  not 
bear  the  superscription  of  eithv?r  vanity  or  ignorance  or  puerility ;  it 
was  the  weakness  and  beauty  and  charm  of  a  thorough  child,  (not  of  a 
child-wonder,)  united  with  the  sense*  and  thought  and  action  of  ordinary 
womanhood.  It  was  by  her  trustfulness  and  innocence  and  artlessness 
that  he  was  captivated ;  there  was  such  a  reverential  deference  and  con- 
fidence in  her  manner  toward  those  merely  older  than  herself,  as  made 
him  quite  long  to  be  worshipped  by  her,  as  he  knew  she  would  worship 
if  she  loved  at  all.  lie  never  on  occasion  of  his  visits  (frequently  and 
ostensibly  made  on  his  protege's  account)  held  much  convei-sation  with 
Clara,  unless  it  may  have  l>een  with  his  eyes,  which  were  for  ever  seek- 
ing hers  while  he  spoke  with  Florence ;  yet  consciousne.'ss  was  long  in 
making  that  gaze  uncomfortable  or  unbearable  to  her.  When  it  finally 
did  one  day  accomplish  this,  his  voice  went  flying  with  a  new  emphasis 
through  her  heart  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  she  felt  the  blood  violently 
rushing  to  her  face.  Almost  at  that  same  moment  came  An  imagining 
that  she  believed  was  a  blessing:  perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  her  then 
as  she  of  him  !  who  could  tell  ? 

Every  Saturday  without  tail  Mr.  Gerard  drove  over  to  Wells  to  visit 
the  httlo  scholar,  sometimes  bringing  her  parents  in  his  carriage,  and 
sometimes  conveying  her  back  to  tlu^m  for  a  Sunday  visit.  On  such 
occasions  he  never  lost  the  oj>portunity  for  an  hour's  conversation  with 
the  young  instructress,  and  he  often  materially  benefited  her  by  his  kind 
and  valuable  suggestions.  At  thf*se  times  Clara  was  usually  present, 
and  occasionally  she  held  a  part  in  the  conversations ;  and  so  week  by 
week  went  on. 

Ho  must  early  have  been  aware  that  love  was  growing  to  be  a  passion 
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in  her  soul,  and  that  her  love  was  for  him.  He  had  Hved  full  long 
enough  in  the  world  to  learn  the  signs  and  symbols  of  character  and 
feeling.  Thus,  when  he  recollected  how  she  was  in  those  days  when  he 
first  met  her,  how  unconcerned  and  unconstrained  she  had  been,  meeting 
him  always  with  mere  calm  and  simple  courtesy,  as  he  mighi  have  done, 
and  thought  then  of  the  gradual  change,  the  change  of  which  he  imsr 
gined  she  herself  was  not  yet  aware,  but  which  to  him  betokened  all  that 
was  going  on  within  her  heart,  he  was,  he  could  not  avoid  being,  certain 
that  she  loved  him.    The  extent  of  that  predilection  he  resolved  to  prove. 

When  Christmas  came,  it  brought  a  splendid  gift  for  Clara,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bracelet  of  diamonds,  with  a  very  flattering,  and  merely  flat- 
tering, note,  that  for  one  moment  almost  turned  the  head  of  the  surprised 
and  delighted  girl.  In  that  moment  her  face  glowed  with  deHght,  and 
her  heart  beat  fast  to  a  tune  of  joy.  But  then  she  thought  of  Florence, 
and  the  remembrance  of  her  led  to  a  re-perusal  of  the  note.  A  painful 
expression  usurped  the  place  of  that  bright  smile  when  she  thought  of 
her  sister,  and  for  an  instant  she  could  have  wished  herself  alone,  that 
none  other  than  her  own  will  might  be  consulted ;  but  in  a  moment  more 
the  regret  vanished,  leaving  not  a  trace ;  and  she  felt  that  it  was  indeed 
a  great  blessing  to  have  one  near,  wise  to  counsel  her.  Thinking  thus, 
with  the  gift  and  the  note  in  her  hand,  she  arose,  and  passed  to  the  door 
of  her  chamber ;  but  she  paused  when  that  was  reached,  and  looked 
around  as  though  half  frightened.  In  that  glance  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
little  table  hea]>ed  with  work  furnished  by  many  friends,  and  when  they 
rested  on  that  she  broke  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  weeping. 

It  was  only  because  she  was  so  excited,  so  bewildered,  so  overcome 
with  the  tumult  of  her  thoughts.  That  he  should  have  sent  her  such  a 
gift !  She  had  taken  up  her  burden  of  work  that  Christmas  morning 
with  a  very  grateful  heart,  and  unconsciously,  *  while  plying  her  needle 
and  thread,'  she  had  dreamed  of  him.  She  was  happy,  for  she  was  not 
aspiring,  she  built  no  air-castles ;  and  Florence  was  so  kind,  and  hfe 
around  her  was  so  peaceful,  so  pleasant !  Clara  never  indulged  in  bitter 
thoughts  or  speculations  relating  to  her  past,  as  Florence  often  did.  That 
idea  had  no  polarity  for  the  sensitiveness  of  h^r  soul.  She  was  happy 
in  the  jw^t-gone  minutes,  and  now  she  wept  and  was  wretched  I  IIow 
could  a  gift  have  power  to  so  change  the  hue  of  all  things  ? 

More  than  an  hour  passed  before  she  again  arose  for  tlie  purpose  of 
seeking  Florence.  When  she  did  so,  all  traces  of  grief  were  gone  from 
her  face ;  and  her  sister  did  not  even  guess  at  the  tumult  which  had 
been  raging  so  recently  in  her  darling's  heart  when  they  two  stood 
together. 

Going  up  to  Florence  with  nervous  rapidity,  Clara  uncovered  the  gift, 
held  it  in  all  its  wondrous  si)lendor  before  her  eyes,  and  said  gayly : 

'  Mr.  Gerard's  Christmas  gift  1  Imagine  what  I  'm  going  to  do  with  it, 
ma  amie  ? ' 

*  What,  pray  ? '  was  the  simple  interrogation  of  Florence ;  but  there 
was  eager  anxiety  in  her  face  a^  she  asked  it. 

*•  Return  the  bauble  at  once,  and  tell  the  giver  that  Miss  Clara  Swaine 
has  many  thanks  for  the  generous  donor,  but  his  gift  is  quite  too  grand 
for  a  seamstress.' 
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*  Well  done,  rny  sweet  sister  !     I  was  half  fearful.' 

*  That  I  would  accept  it  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

'Possible  ?     Then  you  do  not  half  know  mo  yet,  it  seems,' 

*  But  you  say  the  gift  is  too  much.  Would  you  accept  any  gifl  from 
him,  Clara  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  would.' 

*  Then  let  your  answer  express  as  much,  dearest.  Let  him  know  that 
we,  that  you  need  no  remembrancers  from  your  fnends.  Such  as  are 
worth  bearing  in  mind  need  not  to  buy  a  place.' 

'But,  Florence,  you  would  not  call  it  buying?  I  presume  the  idea 
would  strike  Mr.  Gerard  as  utterly  ridiculous.' 

*  Why  return  his  gift,  then,  if  it  does  not  appear  to  you  in  some  such 
light,  as  an  impertinence  on  his  part  almost,  for  even  proffering  it  ?  He 
knows  enough  of  the  world's  ways  to  be  aware  of  that ;  and  that  it  would 
be  something  worse  than  ignorance  on  your  part  that  allowed  you  to 
accept  it' 

*  I  think  just  as  you  do.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Gerard,  after 
ali?' 

*  What  is  yours,  Clara?' 

'Nay,  that's  not  fair.  But  I'll  answer,  notwithstanding,  in  one  word : 
Magnificent,^ 

'  It's  the  very  word.  A  great  pity  that  these  magnificent  things  rarely 
possess  the  searching  power  that  ciin  find  the  way  into  hearts,  isn't  it!' 
And  Florence  fixed  her  brilliant  eyes  on  Clara  as  she  asked ;  while  she 
busied  herself  in  wrapping  the  bracc*lot  in  its  tissue  foldings,  and  restoring 
it  to  its  case,  arose  when  that  was  done,  and,  with  a  careless  '  Yes,'  went 
t<j  write  the  proposed  note. 

IV. 

The  attention  of  Florence  was  now  immediately  drawn  from  Clara  by 
a  new  unfolding  of  her  own  '  heart-history.'  This  was  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  and  unanticipated  death  of  Mi*s.  Percy,  the  mother  of  Willis  and 
little  Rose,  llor  disease  wiis  of  the  heart,  and  she  was  withdrawn  from 
the  life  of  earth  to  the  life  of  heaven  without  need  of  bearing  any  traces 
of  long  wanderings  through  the  valh.'y  of  shadow.  When  the  physicians 
who  had  been  hastily  called  to  her  aid  accjuainted  her  with  the  result  of 
their  consultation,  she  at  once  dismissed  them  and  every  hope  of  life,  and 
with  all  speed  sent  for  Florence  Swaine. 

Though  her  son  had  never  confided  his  love  for  the  young  teacher  to 
his  mother,  she  had  more  than  guessed  at  it ;  and  by  putting  various 
facts  that  came  to  her  knowledge  together,  she  had  arrived  at  nearly  the 
whole  truth  of  the  matter.  She  saw  Willis  go  from  home,  his  lips  still 
sealed  to  that  story  which  her  tender  mothor-lieart  longed  to  know,  and 
did  not  herself  speak,  because  her  soul  paid  deference  to  his  soul's  secret ; 
but  now,  when  she  knew  she  was  dying,  it  was  to  Florence,  the  woman 
whom  he  loved,  that  she  turned  with  yearning :  she  could  not  depart 
without  blessing  her. 

When  Florence  obeyed  the  call,  which  she  did  at  once,  Mrs.  Percy  was 
not  satisfied  till  they  and  Rose  were  alone  together;   and  when  the 
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young  girl  had  seatod  herself  close  beside  the  sutferer^s  bed,  with  voice 
almost  inaudible,  but  wholly  satisfied  look,  she  said : 

*  Miss  Swaine,  you  see,  it  is  true^  in  such  an  hour  as  we  think  not,  the 
Son  of  man  cometh.  lie  ready,  prepare ;  you  may  be  surprised. 
Florence,  child,  can  you  take  ray  Rose  under  your  charge,  as  a  sister,  till 
Willis  comes  back?'  Seeing  she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  Mrs.  Percy 
added  :  '  Do  not  delay  the  answer.  Are  you  afraid  to  promise  ?  Tell 
me,  child,  will  you  not  receive  my  blessing  as  a  mother?  May  Rose  find 
an  elder  sister  in  you?  or  am  I  deceived?  Is  there  no  engagement,  no 
union  of  any  kind  between  you  and  my  dear  son  ?  I  should  be  proud 
and  happy  t<  think  there  was.' 

*  Rose  shall  indeed  be  a  sister  to  me.  If  a  day  ever  comes  when  I  can 
answer  Mr.  Percy's  love  as  he  desires,  it  will  be  a  joy  to  think  that  you 
were  willing  to  bless  mo  as  your  child,  dear  Mrs.  Percy.' 

Florence  knelt  as  she  spoke,  for  her  friend  motioned  her  to  do  so,  and 
the  hands  of  the  dying  woman  pressed  softly  on  her  head.  What  a 
tlirill  of  joy  was  tliJit  sweeping  through  her  soul  then,  even  though  she 
knew  it  to  be  a  mother's  love  that  was  being  withdrawn  from  earth;  for 
it  was  his  mother  who  was  blessing  her  f 

Florence  remained  with  Mrs.  Percy  till  she  had  breathed  her  last;  and 
that  night,  when  her  parent's  eyes  were  closed  for  ever,  little  Rose  was 
tjiken  home  with  her  new  sister,  consecrated  to  that  relationship  by  the 
words  and  blessing  of  one  d}  ing,  and  from  that  time  she  shared  the  bed 
and  the  substance  and  the  love  of  Florence  Swaine.  It  seemed  not 
strange  to  any  (most  fortunately  was  this  true)  that  the  child  should  be 
committed  to  the  teacher's  care  until  her  brother  should  return ;  for  the 
thorough  moral  indei)endence  and  good  sense  of  their  former  pastor's 
widow  had  inspired  the  jKH)ple  of  Wells  with  a  great  affection  and  respect 
for  her.  The  confidence  Mrs.  Percy  displayed  by  this  act  in  the  teacher 
was  very  beneficial  to  Florence,  for  it  increased  the  confidence  of  others. 
She  was  aided  thus  in  a  pecuniary  way  by  the  increase  of  scholars,  and 
by  the  residence  of  liose  in  the  family,  according  to  the  mind  of  Clara 
and  Mrs.  Ilammel  and  many  of  the  towns]>eople ;  but  what  hue  did  the 
fact  take  in  her  own  mind?  Ah,  there  how  far  the  increase  to  her 
worldly  prosperity  fell  bebw  the  rich  addition  that  was  made  to  the  joy 
of  her  struggling  heart !  To  that  had  been  added  a  consolation  unspeak- 
able and  full  of  ho[>e. 

(f ILE8  Gerard  was  not,  after  all,  so  much  ofiended  by  the  return  of  hb 
gift  as  Clara  had  —  yes — feared  he  might  be.  She  dreaded  more  than 
she  would  confess,  even  to  herself,  tlie  results  which  might  follow  this 
step.  But  she  needed  not  to  fear.  A  difticulty  in  the  way  to  accom- 
plishing an  object  was  never  known  to  discourage  him ;  and  when  he 
met  Clara  the  following  week  it  was  with  more  cordiality  and  deference 
than  ever,  yet  with  an  apparent  embarrassment ;  and  he  said  frankly, 
looking  straight  into  her  eyes  with  an  expression  that  told  he  would  say 
it  on  his  knees  before  her,  if  he  thought  she  would  allow  it : 

*  Yuu  have  t-iught  me  a  lesson  I  needed  to  learn ;  no  woman  had  ever 
the  goodness  to  teach  it  me  before.  Pardon  the  ignorance  that  presumed 
80  boldly  on  your  kindness.' 
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He  spoke  the  flattering  words  in  a  tone  so  really  humble  that  Clara 
felt  in  turn  almost  humiliated,  and  with  a  feeling  of  self-reproach,  that 
also  extended  toward  Florence,  she  said  falteringly :  *'  Pardon  me  and  the 
circumstanceB  which  compelled  me  to — to  —  perhaps  wound*     I  was 

'    Her  voice  completely  failed  here;  and  however  *  ignorant'  Giles 

Gerard  may  have  been  in  tlie  lore  of  gift-giving,  he  was  sufficientlj  well 
versed  in  the  language  of  love  to  feel  sure  he  had  guessed  in  those  broken 
words  a  secret  which,  for  her  part,  the  poor  girl  would  not,  unasked  and 
voluntarily,  have  revealed  for  the  world. 

He  offered  no  more  gifts.  He  needed  only  to  seek  her  society  often 
as  his  own  inclination  demanded;  to  converse  in  her  hearing  with 
Florence,  and  the  work  was  done.  Clara  Swaine  loved  him  devoutly  as 
the  most  exacting  lover  could  have  wished.  She  loved  as  I  imagine 
women  of  her  nature  do  always.  Her  very  being  became  absorbed  into 
his;  her  will,  her  mind,  her  heart,  her  entire  spudtual  life.  Love  pro- 
claimed himself  her  master ;  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  looked  for  ;  he 
looked  for  nothing  but  a  total  self-abnegation  on  her  part  Before  his 
passion  for  her  was  an  avowed  reality,  she  felt  the  witch-like  work  going 
on  in  her  heart ;  she  had  felt  all  the  torturing  changes,  the  torment,  the 
bhss,  the  joy;  the  despair,  of  an  unassured  love.  She  was  sick,  she  was 
glowing  with  brilliant  and  gay  lioj)es :  the  thought  had  been  with  her 
that  he  was  trifling  with  her  heart ;  the  conviction  had  been  with  her 
that  the  passion  was  a  mutual  one. 

The  manifest  change  that  had  taken  place  in  Clara,  the  state  of  tumult 
in  which  her  mind  and  heart  were  thrown  from  the  ominous  Christmas- 
day,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Florence  ;  and  it  troubled  and  grieved 
her  more  than  she  would  acknowledge  to  herself,  and  the  more  because 
she  saw  and  fblt  keenly  that  Clara  was  no  longer  so  trustful  and  con- 
fiding with  her  as  she  had  been. 

The  indignant  idea  that  Gerard  was  trifling  with  her  sister  at  one  time 
prevailing,  and  then  the  doubt  as  to  whether,  in  another  case,  she  could 
be  happy  with  a  man  like  him,  if  fortune  united  them,  c^t  continual 
shadows  over  the  daily  life  of  the  elder  sister ;  and  when  she  saw  how 
his  repeated  and  lengthened  visits  i)roduccd  no  otlier  results  than  an 
unequalizing  of  Clara's  spirits  and  an  unfavorable  mental  excitement,  she 
resolved  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  climax  at  once. 

Florence  accordingly  took  occasion  one  day,  when  Mr.  Gerard  was 
leaving  the  house  after  a  second  visit  that  week,  to  say  to  him,  in  the 
most  courteous  yet  firmest  manner*  ])ossible,  that,  if  his  visits  were  made 
so  frequently  for  his  own  gratification  merely,  she  would  greatly  prefer 
that  they  were  discontinued,  even  if  the  removal  of  his  protege  should 
necessarily  follow.  Her  listener  quickly  banished  his  looks  of  astonish- 
ment when  ho  met  that  just  rebuke,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation 
said: 

*  Forgive  me.  With  your  permission  I  will  at  once  speak  with  Clara. 
I  have  done  wrong  in  delaying.  But,  believe  me,  I  ought  not  to  be 
subject  to  your  censure.' 

*  Nay,'  she  answered,  embarrassed  and  surprised  in  turn,  though  she 
knew  herself  justified  in  taking  that  stand,  *  far  be  from  me  even  the 
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appearance  of  forcing  you  to  an  expression  of  feeling  that  may  really  not 
exist  on  your  part  I  only  feel  that  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  visit 
my  sister  less  often,  if  you  have  not  a  much  tnore  than  ordinary  interest 
in  her ;  indeed,  it  were  better  for  all  of  us.' 

'  And  I  say,  dear  madam,  that,  with  your  permission,  I  will  this  instant 
seek  her  for  my  wife.  Shis  is  more  to  me  than  I  can  acknowledge  to  any 
but  her.' 

Florence  made  no  farther  opposition,  for  she  saw  as  far  as  she  could 
see,  and  believed  he  was  in  earnest,  as  he  was.  And  before  Mr.  Gerard 
left  Wells  that  day,  he  and  Clara  were  betrothed. 

There  was  an  obviously  bright  future  spreading  before  Clara  Swaine. 
Her  mind  was  troubled  by  none  of  those  thoughts  which  held  Florence 
in  bondage  when  her  heart  longed  to  utter  its  glad  reply  to  Willis 
Percy's  love.  But  the  high  and  proud  place  she  seemed  destined  in 
coming  time  to  hold  as  the  wife  of  the  great  man  of  the  county  was  not, 
brilliatit  as  it  appeared,  the  most  glorious  or  welcome  idea  that  presented 
itself.  It  was  enough  for  her  to  have  won  the  love  of  such  a  man ;  his 
wealth  and  social  place  were  nothing  compared  with  that  idea;  and 
there  was  no  need  that  he  should  draw  on  his  credulity  in  order  to  be- 
lieve it 

So  was  it  proved  that,  with  all  her  sensitiveness  and  delicacy,  Clara's 
womanliness  did  not  approach  to  that  unfolded  in  the  gentle  but  heroic 
nature  of  Florence  Swaine.  It  was  not  in  her  to  put  away  a  blessing,  or 
what  seemed  such,  with  a  crushing,  humbling,  and  abiding  sense  of 
inherited  unworthiness.  She  was  not  strong  enough  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice  ;  and  even  had  a  *  spasmodic '  strength  enabled .  her  to  do  it,  in 
the  grief  that  would  have  followed,  in  the  regret  and  self-desertion,  she 
would  have  perished. 

The  all-absorbing  nature  of  this  passion  was  soon  put  to  the  test  A 
malignant  disease  broke  out  in  Wells,  and  on  its  appearance  among  her 
scholars,  Florence  was  compelled  to  disband  them  for  a  time. 

The  contagion  had,  however,  been  communicated  before  the  school 
broke  up,  and  Clara  was  among  the  first  infected  with  it  Owing  to 
precautions  which  Mrs.  Percy  had  taken,  Rose  was  in  no  danger  from  the 
disease,  and  during  the  dreary  and  anxious  time  of  Clara's  awful  sick- 
ness, she  remained  with  Florence;  and  while  others  shrank  from  the 
house  of  pestilence,  those  two  sisterly  watdiers  were  constantly  nursing 
Clara  by  day  and  by  night ;  and  when  her  recovery  was  made  certiun,  it 
was  by  their  united  endeavors,  Koso .  learning  to  exercise  these  by  the 
example  Florence  set  her,  that  the  poor  patient  was  strengthened  to  meet 
her  farther  and  exceeding  grievous  trial.  What  that  trial  was  Clara 
knew  full  well,  yet  for  days  she  shrank  from  more  than  contemplation  of 
its  mere  shadow.  But  at  last  her  wish  was  expressed,  and  once  ex- 
pressed, she  persisted  in  it,  that  the  mirror  should  be  placed  before  her. 
Poor  child !  it  was  only  truth  as  she  felt  it,  that  she  expressed  then :  it 
had  been  better  for  her,  far  better,  if  she  had  been  left  to  die  in  the 
'  desolate  horror  of  the  disease.' 

Yet,  even  in  that  bitterness  of  self-loathing  and  disgust,  her  chief, 
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almost  her  only  thought,  was  for  Mr.  Gerard.  Florence,  the  blesfled, 
brave  Florence,  did  not  shrink  from  her,  that  was  true ;  her  caressiDgi 
and  gentle  words  were  not  withhold ;  but  that,  Clara  said  to  herself,  was 
becau-sO  her  sister  was  so  full  of  kindness  and  pity  for  all  the  suffenDg. 
What  would  bind  him,  who,  she  felt,  might  have  loved  her  for  somethiDg 
beside  her  real  nature  ?  She  had  now  left  —  to  her  honor  bo  it  told  —  no 
wish  to  bind  him  to  his  vows ;  but  what  a  sickening,  dreadful  thought 
it  was,  ho  might  eagerly  seek  to  release  himself  from  her  and  from  those 
vows! 

Mr.  Gerard  had  been  prepared  for  the  change  wrought  by  disease  in 
his  betrothed;  for,  in  his  frequent  visits  at  the  house  during  her  convales- 
cence, Florence  had  told  him  all,  and  endeavored  to  prepare  his  mind  for 
the  shock,  which  she  was  determined  neither  should  dare  till  Clara  was 
beyond  all  danger.  Those  tears  of  Florence  could  flow  now  for  all  griefe 
but  her  own,  and  they  would  not  be  controlled  when,  as  the  trial  of  an 
interview  was  about  to  be  made,  she  saw  that  man  struggling  so  strongly 
with  himself  and  striving  to  hide  his  uncontrollable  grief;  and  she  almost 
loved  him  when  he  conquered  his  emotion  and  told  her,  with  such 
apparent  honesty,  that  his  affection  for  Clara  could  not  do  other  than 
come  off  conqueror  over  all  disappointment.  But  for  Clara  a  day  so  dark 
had  never  opened  as  that  on  which  she  granted  him  that  first  interview 
after  her  sickness. 

VI. 

There  was  a  most  solemn  silence,  it  was  so  fraught  with  meaninor,  when 
Mr.  Gerard  entered  the  room  where  Clara  in  terrified  anguish  awaited 
him.  But  when  he  was  fairly  there  before  her,  looking  upon  her,  she 
was,  after  all,  first  to  recover  herself  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  speak ;  and 
it  was  painful  to  see  the  effort  she  made  Xjo  address  him  calmly,  and 
observe  his  struggle  to  listen,  as  she  thought  (justly  ?)  his  compiission  only 
constrained  him  to  listen.  But  evidently  the  change  in  her  was  greater 
than  he  had  even  thought  to  see. 

*  We  did  not  look  to  meet  «o,'  she  said.  Iler  soft,  sweet  voice  !  that 
was  not  lost,  and  with  a  thrill  of  joy  he  heard  it.  *  Is  it  as  grievous,  as 
dreadful  a  meeting  for  you  as  it  is  for  me,  Giles  T 

Had  he  spoken  his  thoughts  in  answer,  his  words  had  been  of  anotlier 
sort ;  but  he  conquered  that  suggestion  by  a  violent  effort,  and  said, 
soothingly : 

*  We  parted  as  dear  friends  and  plighted  :  we  meet  as  such,  dearest. 
But  indeed  I  am  grieved  you  have  been  so  very  ill.' 

*You  are  kinder  than  I  even  dared  hope;  for  I  have  been  selfish 
enough  to  hope  !  ]iut  my  hope  has,  truly,  not  gone  beyond  this,  that 
you  would  not  turn  away  from  me  in  disgust.  Your  words  make  you 
even  more  precious  than  you  were  to  me ;  *  and  she  turned  her  fiice  away, 
and  her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper  as  she  added  :  *  In  all  sincerity,  can  you 
find  it  in  your  heart  to  love  me  still  \ ' 
,*^i  *  My  Clara !  *  exclaimed  he,  and  his  voice  was  full  of  the  fondest  re- 

proach.    He  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  tenderly  as  if  she  had 
been  an  infant     An  instant  after  she  released  herself,  and  said,  though 
her  voice  was  hardly  audible : 
'  I  shall  take  a  tliought  of  you  and  of  this  moment  with  me  through 
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life ;  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  feel  that  you  loved  mo  to  the  last,  that  some- 
thing more  than  externals  found  acceptance  with  you.  I  would  not  be 
nearer  or  other  to  you  than  dear  at  this  moment  Of  yourself,  I  say, 
you  are  inexpressibly  precious.  I  love  you  better  than  when  we  parted 
last ;  and  that  I  had  not  thought  possible.  But  I  shall  not  put  your 
generosity  to  a  severer  test.  You  will  bear  kind  thoughts  of  me  wherever 
you  go  and  always,  will  you  not?  And  in  heaven — all  is  beauty 
there.' 

*  Child !  what  is  this  you're  talking  about?'  was  his  half-angry,  half- , 
tearful  exclamation.  *  Why  do  you  banish  your  hopes,  as  you  call  them, 
to  heaven?  Have  I  no  power  to  detain  them  here?  Are  you  not 
recovering  ?  Have  wo  not  a  beautiful  world  to  live  in  ?  Do  we  not  love 
each  other  ?  You,  dear  child !  did  you  think  I  loved  you  bec^.use  I 
thought  you  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful  creature  I  ever  met?  Clara, 
disease  has  done  its  worst  for  you ;  now  imagine  what  it  was  I  loved 
when  I  swear,  by  all  that  is  true,  you  are  at  this  moment  dearer  than  ever 
before.     You  and  you  only,  Clara,  shall  I  ever  marry.' 

*  No,'  was  the  feebly-uttered  reply.  *  I  shall  hide  myself  from  the 
world.  The  remembrance  of  your  words  will  be  enough  for  me  to  live 
on.  God  has  cursed  me,  Giles,  as  he  cursed  those  of  old  with  whom  he 
was  displeased.     Let  the  leper  live  apart  from  love  and  the  world.' 

*  It  is  sheer  nonsense.  Have  I  fallen  in  your  esteem  ?  Do  not  hesitate 
to  tell  me.  Forget  all  tlie  past,  think  of  the  now :  do  you  really  care 
for  me  ?  * 

'  I  love  you.' 

*  Well,  I  love  you,'  ho  rejoined,  *  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  more 
is  wanted  ?  You  are  not  going  to  wed  the  world,  if  that  is  what  you 
are  thinking  of  now ;  nor  is  the  world's  opinion  your  breath  of  life.  You 
are  to  marry  me,  whom  you  have  honored  with  your  favor  till  I  feel 
almost  too  proud  to  live  on  this  earth  as  ordinary  mortals  do.  As  soon 
as  your  strength  is  sufficiently  recovered  to  allow,  you  must  fix  on  our 
marriage-day.' 

She  believed  him ;  she  believed  the  many,  many  tender  and  loving 
words  he  uttered  in  that  trying  yet  blessed  interview. 


XWO    or    FABT    VIBBT. 


THE   DKIDOE  AND   THE   BROOK. 

He  throws  hU  firms  Hround  her, 

But  ever  fliMitt  Iiit  goiio ; 
The  l(>ve-t*pan  hnth  niit  hound  her, 

AimI  still  the  brook  runs  ou. 

*  Fair  Prn !  be  thou  my  lover  I ' 
8he  ro(>6  his  love  to  gnin. 
In  dreamy,  misty  beauiy. 
But  fell  in  storm  and  rain. 

Leave  not,  for  one  above  theo. 

The  heart  which  wuoed  for  >ear8 ; 
A  few  brief  hours  he  Ml  love  thee, 

Then  cast  thee  back  in  tears. 

CnAPLBB   0     LaLAHb 
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MUSIC   OF  THE  DOLLARS  AND  THE  DIMES. 

TuERB  ia  music  in  the  tinkling  of  the  dollars  and  the  dimes; 
For  the  root  of  every  evil,  the  mij^hty  dollar  of  all  dimes, 

At  all  times, 
Is  the  idol  of  the  people ;  it  is  made 
'nie  MMtptre,  uiat  has  swayed 
All  the  earth,  and  it^  music  is  the  fiat  that  has  given 
All  the  power  under  heaven ! 
Ay,  nations  have  been  traitoniusly  sold 

For  another  nation's  gold. 
Blood  Is  spilled,  and  lives  are  wasted, 
Love,  and  joy,  and  peace,  and  friendship,  all  are  blasted, 
TluxMigh  the  music  of  tlio  dollars  and  the  dimes: 

Horrid  crime^ 
Sudi  as  demons  have  delighted 
To  achieve,  and  envy,  hate  and  anger. 

With  tlieir  turbulence  and  clangor, 

Are  excited. 
,T  was  thoir  music  that  incited 
The  hollow-hearted  Judas  to  his  deed  of  blackness  dire. 
When  he  sold  the  world's  Messiah  ! 
And  were  it  in  the  power 
Of  mankind,  at. any  hour; 
They  would  barter  off  their  title  to  a  future  state  of  glory. 

To  listen  to  tlie  story 
Of  the  mellifluous  music  of  the  dullars  and  the  dimes  I 

But  oh !  the  joys  tliat  intermingle 

With  the  miiiic  of  their  jingle 
Are  the  phantoms  of  the  sweet  anticipations 

Of  the  morrows, 
That  come  loa<led  down  with  sorrows. 
And  are  swallo^-ed  with  a  strange  infatuation. 

And  the  gnawing  and  the  burning 

Of  the  bosom,  in  the  yearning 

After  gold,  is  the  earning 
For  its  votaries  a  tnnjble  that  shall  never 
Cease  to  curse  tliein,  and  their  progeny,  for  ever  i 

There  is  music  in  the  jingling  of  the  dollars  and  the  dimes : 

How  it  sublimes 
The  toper !  how  it  glads  liis  reeking  soul, 
Wlion  from  tlie  sparkling  Ik)wI 
His  heart's  delight  he  quafis ! 

Oh  I  ho  lauglis. 
At  the  jingle  of  the  dollars 
Whidi  so  musically  fiillows 
All  the  rest  of  the  fortune  ho  has  larisbed 
On  the  wine.     He  is  rnvkthed 
With  tlie  music  of  the  dimes. 
That  is  flowing  from  the  taUe  of  the  gamer. 
«         Ah,  liis  heart  is  full  of  gladness. 
And  all  sorrow,  grief  and  sadness 
He  lias  driven  &r  away. 
All  earthly  care  is  banished. 
And  his  merriment  is  planished. 
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By  the  nishiDg  ^(usb  of  euphony  reflounding  through  the  air, 
From  the  eliuffliDi^  of  the  uollara  and  the  dimee. 
But  his  crimes  — 
Oh !  no  mortal  may  be  telling : 
But  the  demons,  they  ore  yelling, 
They  arc  frAntically  knelhng 
The  story  in  the  boeoms  of  his  diildren  and  his  wife  1 
Ah  I  his  wife,  he  cannot  name  her ; 
She  is  wearing  out  her  life. 
As  he  has  done  her  fortune ;  she  is  dying, 

Mid  the  crying 
Of  the  little  ones  for  br^id^  and  in  vain  1 
Oh !  the  pain 
That  is  mingled  in  the  music  of  the  dollars  and  the  dimes  1 

There  is  music  in  the  chinking  of  the  dollars  and  the  dime& 

How  it  chimes 
To  the  chuckles  of  the  mber. 
And  the  greeting  of  his  locks  1 
What  a  pleasure  tlirills  his  soul 
When  he  gazes  in  his  box  1 
For  he  feelB  that  he  is  wiser 
When  he  hears  the  tinkling  toll 
Of  the  music,  when  he 's  counting  out  his  dollars  and  his  dimes. 

How  it  jingles  I 
How  it  tingles 
His  sordid  sen^ilnlitics,  when  the  gold  slips  from  his  fingers 
To  their  final  place  of  rest  1    Oh,  his  eyes  are  fastened  on  it, 
Wnile  he  listens  to  the  sonnet 
That  so  muMcally  lingors 
In  the  merry  tinkling  chimes 
Of  tlie  dollars  and  the  dimes  1 
Then  what  sweet,  harmonious  touches 
Does  ho  hear, 
When  his  rusty,  musty  inm  chest  he  clutches, 
With  tlie  grasp  of  a  dc*ath4ike  fear. 
And  the  cankered  coffers  dink, 
In  the  sordid  8inner  s  golden  idol's  sink ; 
And  God,  it  is,  who  knows 
He 's  been  hoarding  golden  woes, 
For  he  stands  upon  the  brink 
Of  dreaded  Death's  undated  climes. 
And  lus  mighty  box  of  dollars  in  his  bier ; 
And  the  music  of  their  ringing 
N<yw  his  requiem  is  singing, 
But  it  follows  not  the  miser  where  bo  goes; 
For  a  groan 
And  a  moan 
Tell  his  life  away  is  thrown. 
In  hoarding  up  tlie  dollars  and  the  dimes ! 
And  the  spirits 
lliat  inherit 
All  the  region  of  the  tomb. 
Now  are  grinning ; 
They  are  winning 
Another  banquet  for  the  worm : 
They  relieve  him. 
They  receive  him 
In  their  charnel-chamber  home ; 
And  he 's  heard  the  last  chimes 
Of  the  music  of  the  tinkling  of  the  doUan  and  the  dme^ 

Walnut  HiUa^  0ki9,  Pbtxk  Fibkb  Rvbb. 
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DESCENT    INTO    THE    RAPIDS    OF    NIAGARA. 


A  K       A  U  T  H  B  K  T  I  C       VAKRATXTX. 

In  the  year  18 — ,  I  found  myself  just  entering  upon  the  month  of 
July,  with  a  season  of  leisure  before  me,  and  within  me  a  determination 
to  enjoy  myself.  I  had  never  seen  Niagara,  and  it  was  no  wonder  I  was 
shortly  on  my  way  thither. 

I  remember  my  first  feeling  on  beholding  the  cataract  was  one  of  dis- 
appointment; my  mind  seemed  unable  to  grasp  a  subject  so  sublime,  so 
suddenly  presented.  But  as  I  gazed,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
scene  grew  upon  me ;  less  and  less  of  my  time  was  devoted  to  the  lazy 
occupations  of  hotel-loungers,  and  even  my  hours  for  sleep  were  soon 
encroached  upon  by  my  enchantment  with  Nature's  great  work.  Each 
day  that  I  remained  increased  the  effect,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  I  was 
finally  incapacitated  from  any  employment,  save  that  of  gazing  upon  the 
tossing  waters ;  for  not  only  the  descending  sheet,  but  the  Rapids  too, 
charmed  my  vision.  Indeed,  that  whole  region — that  Sinithfield  of 
waters,  where  Nature  tortures  the  stream  because  it  will  adhere  to  its 
creed  and  ri^n  down-hill — the  whole  region  finally  l)ecame  my  Elysiura, 
and  I  had  no  more  power  to  leave  it  than  the  Rhenish  traveller  the 
waters  where  sits  and  sings  so  bewitchingly  the  beautiful  Lore-lei. 

I  was  present  under  all  circumstances,  by  night  and  by  day :  when  every 
drop  contributed  to  the  glory  of  the  scene,  and  returned  the  sun's  loan  of 
flashes  with  a  seeming  consciousness  of  the  grandeur  of  its  destiny ; 
when  the  moon  from  on  high  hung  over  the  snow-white  foam,  like  the 
face  of  a  pale  watcher  above  tlie  convulsed  form  of  a  friend ;  and  when 
the  waters,  alike  of  sun  and  moon  deserted,  seemed  raging  at  the  clouds^ 
and  flinging  frothy  anathemas  at  them  for  their  embezzlement  of  the  light 
of  heaven.  Then,  too,  when  those  same  clouds  seemed  vieing  with  the 
arrogant  cataract,  and  yielded  from  their  inmost  recesses  volumes  of  rain, 
which  thundered  down  upon  and  violently  wrestled  with  the  waves ;  when 
Nature  smiled,  and  the  voice  of  the  Rapids  seemed  lifted  in  unison  with 
the  key-note  of  her  subdued  and  all-pervading  harmony ;  at  all  times 
was  I  j)resent,  until  the  spectacle  seemed  united  to  my  senses  and  a  part 
of  my  being. 

It  was  not  possible  for  me  accurately  to  express  my  feelings ;  nay,  they 
impoverished  my  language  and  disabled  my  pen.  Still,  my  letters  evi- 
denced my  excitement,  and  went  forth  to  my  friends,  bearing  my  ideas 
crystallized,  as  it  were,  upon  the  paper  in  little  gems  of  extravagant  rhap- 
sody. Letters  were  showered  upon  me  in  return,  filled  with  the  inquiries 
of  amazed  relatives  and  the  im2)ortunities  of  my  business  partner. 

But  I  could  not  get  away. 

What  a  delusion  was  mine  !  Hopes  and  intentions  and  prospects  and 
ordinary  pursuits  were  forgotten  by  me,  and  seemed  swallowed  up  in  the 
abyss  on  the  brink  whereof  I  stood. 

About  a  fortnight  after  I  first  reached  Niagara,  I  had  at  an  early  hour. 
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as  my  wont  was  gone  forth  from  the  hotel,  and  bent  my  steps  toward  the 
objtKJt  of  my  worship.  You  stiirt  at  the  extravagance  of  my  language, 
and  yet  it  is  quite  insuflicient  to  express  tlie  depth  of  my  fooling.  I 
wandered  upon  the  bank  along  the  Rapids,  taking  no  note  of  time,  and 
lost  to  every  thing  landward.  My  very  senses  would  have  been  inactive, 
but  the  eye  and  ear  were  necessary  vehicles  of  the  one  impres^sion  to  my 
brain.  As  I  proceeded,  the  current  grew  less  swift  and  tumultuous,  until 
I  reached  a  point  where  there  was  no  perc(»ptible  agitation  in  the  river. 

My  temperament  has  always  been  excitable,  and  I  had  noticed  with 
indignation  in  recent  epistles  from  friends  inuendoes  on  my  state  of  mind, 
which  I  construed  into  hints  regarding  my  sanity.  I  knew  that  there  was 
in  our  family  a  tendency  to  monomania,  but  I  was  not  one  who  liked  to 
think  or  be  reminded  of  it.  I  say  I  met  the  hints  with  indignation ;  but 
now  as  I  walked  and  mused  upon  the  matter,  my  feelings  experienced  a 
change.  '  Insane  ! '  I  muttered ;  *and  why  not  ?  If  irresistible  attraction 
to  and  meditation  on  such  a  creation  of  God  be  insanity,  I  bid  it  welcome ! 
Let  reason  —  that  reason  which  would  tear  me  from  this  spot  —  for- 
sake me,  and  let  me  be  content  to  dwell  where  I  may  imagine  the  voice 
of  God  speaking  to  me,  His  creature,  in  the  rushing  of  these  mighty 
waters ! ' 

And  as  I  walked  the  thought  gained  upon  me,  and  a  feeling  of  singu- 
lar, sweet  peace  pervaded  my  mind.  Strange  sensations  came  over  me. 
The  river  was  still  there,  and  that  I  knew ;  but  all  else,  men,  dwellings, 
animals,  forests,  hills  and  plains,  seemed  immeasurably  beneath  me,  and 
unworthy  of  a  thought.  My  capacities  seemed  enlarged,  my  physique 
etherealized,  and  attraction  to  the  river  only  bound  me  to  the  earth,  else 
I  thought  I  should  have  soared  on  high.  My  steps  quickened,  and  I  flew 
rather  than  walked  to  the  verge  of  the  bank.  I  panted  for  a  closer  union 
with  my  idol :  I  would  get  a  skiff  and  float  upon  the  waves. 

An  intelligent  barbarian  of  old  fell  upon  the  earth,  proclaiming  it  the 
bosom  of  his  mother :  with  far  more  warmth,  I  claimed  the  bosom  of  the 
river  now  before  me,  and  rushed  to  an  embrace. 

In  a  frail  boat  I  floated  with  the  current. 

And  now,  what  a  frenzy  took  possession  of  my  breast !  I  hurled  the 
oars  far  from  me,  and  yielded  my  course  to  the  tide.  I  sprang  high  in 
the  skitf,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  a  madman *s  joy,  shrieked  with  delight 
at  my  fearful  position.  Anon  I  became  calmer,  not  more  rational,  and 
sitting  me  down,  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  current  which  was  bearing 
me  on  every  moment  more  swiftly.  In  my  steady  progress,  I  obsened 
that  the  waves  became  more  agitated,  my  speed  greater,  and  it  added 
fuel  to  the  demoniacal  flame  within  me.  *  Swifter,  swifter  ! '  I  cried,  and 
cursed  the  slowness  of  the  stream  :  then  the  thunders  of  the  Falls  grew 
more  distinct  in  my  eager  ears,  and  the  white  crests  of  the  boiUng  waves 
in  advance,  ever  toppling  over,  beckoned  mo  irresistibly  on. 

Faster,  yet  faster  sped  tlie  skiff,  only  checked  by  an  occasional  eddy, 
which  would  make  a  jilay-thing  of  it  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  toss  it 
contemptuously  away.  More  rapidly  still,  until  with  the  motion  my 
crazed  brain  almost  reeled ;  yet  the  faster  we  went,  the  happier  was  I. 
I  sang  aloud  in  unearthly  strains,  while  my  whole  system  seemed  a 
magazine  for  the  most  extraordinary  emotions  of  pleasure. 
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The  prow  of  my  boat  clpavod  the  turbulent  inilk-waves,  and,  a*  if  in 
revenge,  they  lambed  it  on  from  behind  to  its  destruction.  It  flew  forward 
still,  by  ruggiid  projections  of  rock ;  and  now  I  remember,  thou<^h  1  gave 
it  no  Iieed  at  the  time,  that  people  stood  upon  the  far-off  bank,  and  cried 
out  to  me  in  aceeut^i  of  horror.  But  my  glistening  eyes  were  fixed  ufwn 
the  clouds  of  spray  in  the  distance,  which  I  could  now  discern,  and  which 
hunij  above the  Fall. 

I  was  nearing  it 

I  attempted  to  rise  in  the  l>oat  and  cry  '  Hurrah!'  such  was  my  excite- 
ment ;  but  tlie  violence  of  motion  ciist  me  back  again,  and  I  lay  with  a 
languid  feeling  of  complete  happiness.  My  faculties,  deranged  as  they 
were,  seemed  steeped  in  repose :  I  had  no  thought,  no  wish,  but,  as  it 
were,  a  delicious  inanity,  a  vacuity  of  mind. 

At  this  moment,  thank  God  !  with  a  crash  and  a  shock  which  shivered 
it,  my  boat  was  hurled  upon  one  of  the  numerous  little  rocks  which  rear 
their  dark  heads  above  the  foam.  The  shock,  so  sudden,  so  violent  to 
my  physical  system,  banished  at  once  my  listlessness ;  yes,  more,  it 
banished  my  derangement  loo ;  and  as  reason  brought  with  it  to  me  the 
appreciation  of  my  condition,  as  the  timbers  of  the  skiff  which  bore  me 
were  snapped  and  wrenched  asuud(»r,  and  ground  to  fragments,  and 
whirled  away  again  upon  the  waves,  I  clung  to  the  rock  for  sjilvation,  and 
uttered  a  shriek  which  sprang  toward  heaven,  as  if  the  harbinger  of  my 
prayers.  I  had  drawn  myself  ujum  the  rock,  and  there,  in  an  agony  of 
suspense,  awaited  the  efibrts  of  those  on  shore  to  save  me.  My  i)er verted 
faculties  seemed  now  restored  to  me,  with  even  more  than  their  originsd 
vigor. 

As  I  glanced  with  a  shudder  in  the  direction  of  the  mist,  which  a  mo- 
ment since  1  was  panting  to  imbibe,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  bit  of  timber  in 
the  distance,  rising,  faUing,  and  hurried  on  the  waves.  It  was  the  only 
relic  of  my  skiff,  and  1  strained  my  vision  to  watch  its  fate.  It  went  on 
hapless  and  helpless  in  the  embrace  of  the  waters ;  for  a  moment  it  was 
lost  to  my  view  ;  then,  forced  upright  in  the  air,  it  darted  down  the  abyss 
with  the  overwhelming  flood.  In  that  instant  I  seemed  to  have  lived  a 
life-time  of  horror ;  for  I  imagined  myself  bearing  that  wrtKik  company, 
and  I  imagined  my  own  agonized,  remonstrant  shrieks  against  so  cruel  a 
destruction. 

With  what  profound,  inexpressible  emotions  of  thankfulness  am  1  now 
recording  the  fact  that  such  was  not  my  late !  I  was  clinging  to  a  rock 
just  below  Goat-Island  bridge,  and  had  passed  through  one  of  the  arches 
with  my  headlong  boat,  though  unconscious  of  it  in  my  frenzy.  From 
this  bridge  a  rope  was  floated  to  me:  I  had  strength  remaining  to 
bind  it  round  my  body,  and  then  was  drawn,  battered  and  senseless,  to 
a  place  of  safety.  I  lived  all  through  the  event  again,  in  the  delirium  of 
a  violent  fever,  but  finally  awoke  to  consciousness  and  recovery  in  my  bed, 
surrounded  by  friends. 

I  know  very  well  that  any  constitutional  tendency  which  I  ever  had  to 
insanity  has  been  quite  eradicated  by  this  awful  event.  I  know  very 
well  also,  were  I  ever  again  to  look  upon  Niagara  Falls  the  sight  would 
kill  me. 

FirtMiiU  aub,  1851. 
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^Omnes  eodem  cogimur.*  —  Horacb. 


I. 


The  murmur  of  waters  I  hear, 

A  pleasant  but  slumbcnms  sound ; 
And  tue  hum  of  the  cn)wd  faintly  falls  cm  mine  ear. 

While  I  linger  by  head-stone  ami  mound. 
Tlieir  boughs  oak  and  pine  interweave, 

And  shade  on  the  hallowed  place  throw, 
While  winds  in  tlieir  emerald  tops  seem  to  grieve 

For  the  sleepers  that  moulder  below : 
And  never  belonged  to  Arcadian  scene 
Hill-slope  and  valley  of  lovelier  greca 


ZI. 

It  is  meet  that  a  home  for  the  dead 

The  living  should  tlms  set  apart ; 
A  pillow  provide  for  the  reverend  head, 

And  rea^  for  the  sorrow-touched  heart. 
L^'t  Beauty  tliat  early  feels  blight, 

And  Manhood  untimely  o'erthrown, 
In  Earth's  brightest  phices  l>e  burie<l  from  sight, 

Till  the  trumpet  of  judgment  is  blown: 
When;  fields  stretch  away,  like  a  picture  unrolled, 
Ab<»ve  tlieir  remains  should  be  rounded  the  mould. 


ZII. 

P'niil  bla<soms  of  Childhood  that  caught 

A  blush  from  the  day -break,  then  died. 
Have  hither  by  mourners  Ikjen  teivJerly  brought. 

And  lovingly  rest  side  by  side. 
Ah  I  po(»r  little  lambs  of  tlic  flfxrk, 

Tliiit  nidelv  were  torn  from  tlie  fold, 
Away  with  tfie  pomp  of  the  chisel-carved  rock. 

To  mark  where  ye  tuni  into  mould : 
W'here  plaid  by  the  Sprinjj-lime  is  mxinest  displayed. 
And  first  seen  the  bluc-binl,  your  graves  should  be  made. 


IV. 

Wlien  swathed  in  the  cold  winding-sheet 

Is  the  friend  tliat  from  youth  we  liave  known, 
And  hi*  generous  heart  lias  foi^irottea  to  beat 

In  friendly  response  to  our  own. 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  tliat  he  lies 

In  earth  that  is  hallowed  like  this. 
Where  roun<l  him  old  hills  crowned  with  evergreen  rise, 

And  zephyrs  the  violets  kiss : 
While  leaf-lmrp,  and  wavelet  that  melts  on  the  shore, 
For  the  loved  and  tho  lost  wako  a  dirgo  evermore. 
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Here  mournera  can  'wonder  in  thought^ 

Unawed  by  the  pn-sence  of  Death, 
To  the  beautrful  field  Father  AsEAHAaf  bought, 

With  its  cave,  from  the  cliildreu  of  Uetil 
And  Gricf^  draped  in  sable,  may  find 

In  thcAo  leaf-shaded  allcvfl  u  "balm. 
For  tliis  pastoral  landscape  dii^pones  the  mind 

To  a  lu)ly  and  heavenly  calm : 
And,  wreathiii;^  the  pale  Paper's  sickle  with  flowers, 
Glad  souU  seem  to  dlt  through  these  whispering  bowers. 


Y»    LIFE    OF    CAPTAIN    UNDERHILL. 

A    SKETCH    OF    Y«    LIFE    AND    CnARACTER    OFF    CAPTAIN    lOHH    UNDEBHILL* 


BT    AN    OLD     rOHTRIBOTOR. 


This  most  wunderfull  and  sinj^ular  of  all  y'  men  most  famed  in  y*  EG»- 
torie  of  y'  Colonies,  (and  in  so  sayyni^e  we  not  forget  y"  late  Captain  lohn 
Smithf  of  y"  like  warlike  Propensitie  against  y"  Ingens  of  y*  said  Colonies,) 
a  Valiant  Warrioure,  a  Cavaliere,  a  man  of  Religoun,  being  now  Gone 
(Peace  to  His  Memorie)  from  personall  Nolledge  we  Indite  those,  forsee- 
ing  that  bis  Reputacyon  be  called  in  Question  and  His  Valiant  Deeds  in 
y*  Publique  Service  be  set  down  for  nought,  forasmuche  as  he  was  of  a 
Amorous  Temper.  We  not  mind  that  Ho  be  blamed  duly  wherein  he 
much  err  from  y"  straight  line  in  conduct,  as  his  Erroure  no  dowbt  great, 
if  so  be  that  he  get  his  due  for  his  amiable  Virtue,  and  Valiant  l^havioure 
in  y"  Warre-s  against  y*  iiloody  Ingens.  Peradventure,  some  begin  only 
to  Carp  at  llys  fay  lings,  and  it  only  Faire  Play  to  sett  off  y*  contrarie 
Qualities  by  which  his  charactere  redeemed,  and  so  put  y*  Captain  in  a 
true  Light  before  llis  Countrie  and  y"  World,  we  state  what  we  do  know 
respecting  Ilym.  For  a  strange  Conjuncyon  of  Oj^posites,  probablie  His 
Ditto  rarelie  to  be  mett ;  a  man  of  firm  Courage,  indomitable  Perseve- 
raunce,  of  wunderfull  tact  in  a  Campaigne,  and  yet  y*  Warre  fairlie 
over,  y'  next  moment  down  on  his  knees  praying,  and  soon  after  callit 
before  y"  meetynge  for  his  too  amourous  pro|>ensitie  toward  y*  faire  sexe. 

It  Be  very  strange  that  y'  same  Temper  found  in  all  y*  Blood,  though 

*  Havino  lately  come  into  posseAsion  of  a  ma»8  of  old  mrb.  relating  to  colonial  history,  I 
propose  to  print  them,  with  the  conrient  of  the  Kditor,  in  the  Kniokerbockkr  Magazine,  as 
the  mo«t  appropriate  depository  for  such  treiwurcs.  On  examination  I  dlijcover  in  them  nothing 
new  relating  to  hi«itorical  matters ;  btit  they  are  written  for  the  most  part  In  such  a  quaint  style, 
that  however  dofldent  in  grammar,  they  give  a  more  correct  idea  of  scenes  and  pGrsonagMi  than 
the  studied  histories  which  havts  been  composed  from  like  sources.  The  mss.  which  I  now  havoy 
by  a  somewhat  singular  accident,  relate  mostly  to  the  early  settlement  of  Long-Island  and  Con- 
necticut; and  if  the  present  paper  on  the  life  of  Undbrhill  bo  considered  worthy  of  attention. 
It  Li  propoaed  to  prepare  a  few  more  papers  deciphered  flrom  the  same  sources. 
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y*  Captain  much  distinguished  above  his  Progenitors.  His  Pat^^mal  An- 
cestor, Mr.  lames  Underhill,  much  noted  for  Gallantrie,  and  thougli  he 
not  marrie,  yet  he  never  see  a  woman  but  what  he  lift  oif  hys  llat^  and 
bow  and  smile  with  a  Remarkabel  complaisaunse,  and  if  he  meet  one  whom 
ho  chance  to  know,  and  she  be  younge  and  prettie,  he  turn  round  and 
accompanie  her  on  her  way,  insomuch  (sayth  one  wlio  knew  liym  well)  I 
not  walk  with  hym  in  y*  street,  for  when  I  would  have  hys  Eare,  hys 
Eyes  wandering  all  about  hym  to  y"  "Windows,  and  y'  Styles,  and  y*  Cross- 
yng  Places,  and  he  presentlie  leave  me  in  y*  midst  without  Ceremonie, 
saying,  *Good  morrow,  Mistress  Miriam,  or  Miss  Nancie ;  glad  am  1  to  see 
you  to-day,  and  where  now  so  fa^t,  and  if  not  disagreeabel  I  will  go  with 
thee  a  while;'  and  off  he  Ooe,  chitchatting  about  Something  or  nothing, 
while  I,  so  backward  and  timorous  witli  y"  faire,  be  left  in  y*  Lurch. 

Y'  Iknd  of  Nassau,  or  Long  Hand,  Being  large  part  thereof  Sandy 
Plains,  barren  sea  Beaches,  sands  and  Pine  Forests,  inhabit  mostly,  sume 
few  years  agone,  by  y'  Devil- incamate-Ingens,  littyl  known  to  y'good  Peo- 
jhjI  of  y''  Colonies,  sayving  around  y'  more  jjleasaunte  realms  of  Mosquitoe 
Cove  or  Oyhster-Bay,  albeit  have  some  natyve  men  of  more  than  ordi- 
narie  Parts,  and  y"  Ihmd  by  no  means  Contemptible  if  it  Be  only  y*  grave 
of  Captain  John  Underhill,  who  lies  Intered  at  Matinecock,  in  y"  Towne 
of  Oyhster  Bay.  This  brave  Warrioure,  once  an  OflBcer  among  y*  Brit- 
ishers in  y*  low  Countries,  and  in  Ireland  and  at  Cadiz,  came  with  y'  earlie 
Settlement  of  y"  Colonie  to  Massachusetts,  nor  long  had  he  ben  there 
before  y*  Salvauges  know  it  to  their  bitter  cost  and  experience,  and  the 
Colonies  finding  him  to  bo  a  trustworthy  and  a  man  ol  Valour  dyd  give 
him  hys  handes  full,  which  he  lyke  right  well.  Lyttyl  can  d  he  for  their 
Pow-ows,  yowling  and  yelling  like  so  many  Infernalls,  Painted  faces, 
Scalping  and  bush-fighting  and  Ambuscade,  Fire  Brands,  and  all  that 
sort  of  Thynge,  if  lie  once  get  on  their  trail  and  find  y*  wliereabout  of 
their  forts  or  Palisado,  he  come  down  on  them  before  they  fairlie  have 
time  to  Oil  theii'  cunnynge  or  get  their  knives  ready,  and  the  next  moment 
you  see  y"  Palisado  and  all  y*"  Surrounding  timber  and  Pino  Woods  in  a 
awfull  conflagracion,  and  y'  red  rascals,  men,  squaws  and  popoases,  scam- 
pering through  y"  flames  as  fast  as  their  legs  carry  tliem,  and.yellyng  like 
unto  so  many  Devills  possessed.  No  man  in  those  Colonics  so  soon  get 
y'  hang  of  y*  Ingen  Wavfoure,  how  they  do  treacherously  lye  in  wait  and 
Sneak  round  y*  outskirts  of  Civilization  to  barbarously  Massacer  y"  de- 
fenceless Children  and  Women.  But  trulie  they  find  their  match  whenn 
they  have  Captain  lohn  Underhill  to  dial  with,  who  care  no  more  for 
tlieir  Tomahawks,  flint  arrow-heds.  Demoniac  cries  and  liorrid  pigments 
wherewith  they  djiubed  their  Bodies,  to  say  Nt)tliingof  their  whole  Army 
of  fighting  Men,  than  if  they  were  so  many  men  of  straw,  but  at  them 
he  goo  with  a  few  picked  followers,  and  a  few  good  Match  l<x?ks,  so  that 
hys  very  name  strike  Terrour.  To  y'  Experience  derived  in  European 
Countries  ho  not  add  the  Infatuation  to  fight  the.<o  Barbarians  accordynge 
to  civilized  military  Tactics,  V>ut  not  too  j>roud  to  take  hys  advice  of  y* 
Squatters  and  Settlers, and  thereby  to  form  hys  Plans  in  an  original  way 
as  y*  nocessitie  require,  alwaie  adding  to  great  Judgment  great  prompt- 
ness and  rapiditie  of  March  and  action.  lie  think  no  more  of  killyug 
two  or  three  hundred  of  them  in  one  Expcditioun  than  of  biting  a  Piece 
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of  Plug  Tobaccer  :  at  last  y"  Government  for  hys  Braverie  present  him 
an  annual  Pension  of  £30,  which  y"  Bookes  now  show.  lie  goe  out  and 
fight  y*"  Ingens,  and  tlienn  he  comeback  and  as  much  distinguished  among 
y*  rehgious,  praying  and  exhorting,  as  he  lately  had  been  in  y'  art  of 
Warre,  and  so  he  goe  on  till  y"  old  infirraitie  of  hys  nature  give  way, 
and  he  be  found  kissyng  y"  women,  and  bringing  gr(»at  Scandall  on  y* 
church.  Then  y"  Captain  pull  up  stakes  and  off'  to  y''  Warre  again  til!  he 
kill  off"  more  of  y°  red  Brothers  whenn  he  received  with  great  Honour,  and 
high  in  y"  Opinioun  of  y"  Governour  Sir  Harry  Vane.  It  is  well  known 
to  y*  Peo])el  of  these  Coloni(?s  that  there  was  not  long  agone  a  nest  of 
diabolic  Salvauges  sitooat^d  in  y°  fjistnesvses  of  liilock  Hand  who  waxed  so 
troubelsome  to  y'  adjactnit  Parts  that  y'  good  Peop(^l  lose  all  Patience, 
whenn  at  htst  they  did  Barbarously  knock  on  y*"  head  Captain  lohn  Old- 
ham, a  man  of  note,  to  y®  groat  grief  of  hys  poor  distressed  Servants.  In 
this  so  sad  juncture,  (y*  bloofl  of  y"  Innocent  callyng  for  Vengeaunce,) 
God  stirred  up  y'  heart  of  y*  honoured  Governour  Master  Henry  Vane 
and  y"  rest  of  y"  worthie  magistrates  to  send  a  100  well  appoynted  sol- 
diers, under  y"  conduck  of  CaptJiin  lohn  Hendicott,  and  in  companie  with 
him  Captain  lohn  Underhill,  Capt.iin  Nathan  Turner,  Captain  William 
lenningson,  beside  other  inferiour  officers.  And  well  did  these  trustie 
Warriours  merit  of  v*'  Colonic ;  for  v*  Block  Hand  Indians,  boinfj  uncom- 
mon  fierce,  dyd  so  fight  with  Desp^^acioun  as  if  TMock  Hand  to  which 
they  were  naty  ve  were  y"  whole  Univarse,  for  they  being  surprised  in  fyssh- 
ynge  and  so  unable  to  drag  tln.Mr  Canoes  into  y"  Woods,  which  being  noth- 
ing but  tree  trunks  hollowed  out,  y"  whole  fleet  rapidly  destroyed,  and 
they  being  hemmed  in  by  y"  Sea,  and  sore  pressed  to  their  Entrenchment,* 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fight  fairlie,  whych  they  did  with  salvauge 
frenzie ;  but  it  no  goe,  for  in  a  pitched  fight  or  rigglar  seige,  flint  arrows 
stand  them  but  Ivttvl  instead  aijainst  y*"  flint  in  our  soldiei-s'  matchlocks, 
and  y"  smell  of  Salt  Peter  make  them  confoundedly  Sick.  It  was  a  awfull 
scene  in  y"  annals  of  l^lock  Hand,  for  y*  roar  uf  y*'  surf,  ye  howling  of  y* 
windes  and  cra(!kling  flames  and  explosyon  of  y"  fire  arms  dyd  so  blend 
with  yells  of  y*"  salvauges  and  shouts  of  our  nuMi,  y"  naked  Ingens  running 
to  and  fro  in  y"  thick  forest,  as  to  ])resent  a  faithfull  picture  of  Pandemo- 
nium. But  neither  Captain  lohn  Hendicott  nor  y*-*  rest  would  havi?  availed 
on  that  occasyon  without  y*"  help  of  Captain  lohn  Underhill,  who  did 
swoard  in  hand  put  himself  at  y"  head  of  y"  men,  and  amid  a  shower  of 
arrowes  plunixe  into  y*  thickest  fiirht.  And  herein  he  had  occasyon  after- 
waide  to  return  thankes  to  Almighty  God  for  singular  IVovidence  in  pre- 
servacioun  of  said  Underhill.  For  befon*  hee  goe  into  y"  Battel  I,  his  wife 
saye  to  hym,  (a  remarkable  good  woman,  whom  y"  Captain  did  too  much 
look  down  ui)on  as  y®  weaker  vessel,  and  sometime  sorrie  are  we  to  say 
it,  did  Disrespect  accordinglie,)  *Iohn,  take  with  thee  thy  good  helm,  al- 
ready bullet-banged  at  Cadiz,  and  who  shall  say  but  y"  Lord  may  not 
make  it  y*"  means  to  save  thy  life.'  To  which,  lohn,  ^Pooh  !  good  woman, 
hold  thy  tongue,  I  shall  doe  no  such  tliynge,  but  goe  forth  in  y*  strength 
of  y"  Lord  who  is  l>oth  shield  and  buckler.'  Wliereatt  she  did  so  lament 
and  supi)licate  that  y*"  Ca[)t'iin  snatch  up  y"  helm,  and^  putting  it  on  his 
head  went  forth  upon  y"  warre  by  no  means  timorous  or  mist  rusty  nge. 
And  well  did  that  so  neglected  and  despysed  helm  doc  hym  good  sarvice, 
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rcceyviiig  a  flint  arrow  head  against  it  on  his  very  forehead,  and  but  for 
y"  helm,  assuredly  hys  braincs  come  out,  whereatt  he  dyd  saye,  *Let  no 
man  despise  y*  Advice  and  Counsill  of  hys  Wife,  thouyk  shee  Be  a  woman. 
It  were  strange  to  Xature  to  think  a  Man  should  Ix*  bound  to  fulfill  y*  hu- 
mour of  a  woman,  what  armes  he  should  carry,  butt  you  know  God  will 
have  it  so,  tliat  a  woman  should  overcome  a  man.  What  with  TX'lilah's 
flatterie,  and  with  their  mournfull  Teai-s,  they  must  and  will  liave  their 
Desyre.'  In  y*  Warre  which  was  fought  against  y*  Pequots,  Captain 
John  Undt*rliill  wa<*  invested  with  y"  principall  Command,  and  sent  to  Say- 
brook  with  twenty  men  to  keep  y*"  Fort  there  against  y*  Dutch  and  In- 
dians, who  both  want  y'  j»lace.  As  to  y*  Dutch  y*  Captain  not  at  all 
afraid  of  them,  as  he  hisself  a  Match  for  twenty  Dutchmen  and  fifty 
Indians,  soe  that  y*  Fort  fare  well  Enough,  and  y"  Dutchmen  not  get  it. 
Now  y*  Captain  a  great  friend  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  y*  Governor,  who  stand 
by  hym  both  in  Keligoun  and  in  Politicalls,  for  Sir  Henry  a  great  Enthu- 
siast at  that  time,  as  y**  Boston  men  were.  AVhat  wonder  that  Peopel  more 
feel  a  sense  of  Dependance  on  a  Supream  Being,  when  the  enemy  all 
round  them,  and  they  sleep  with  their  Firelocks  by  their  Sides,  while  y* 
very  Minister  in  y"  Tulpitt  hang  Uys  hatt  on  one  peg  and  his  Muskett 
on  another  while  he  doe  pray.  These  thynges  Bring  men  to  their  s^enses, 
and  also  doe  putt  them  Out  of  th(?ir  Senses  mayhaj),  in  lieligous  fervours 
which  bo  Contagious,  and  sometime  without  Keasonabel  foundacyon  or 
Aim.  But  in  New  England  thi^y  due  carry  such  matters  in  a  Fanaticall 
way,  enacting  sundrie  1-^wes  not  accordynge  to  y*  (Jospell,  as  namely 
that  no  Man  Kiss  hys  Wife  on  Sunday,  when  trulie  if  he  doe  love  her  be 
Kiss  her  whensoever  he  Please.  Sir  llarry  Vane  and  hys  friend  Caj^tain 
lohn  Underbill,  Engulfed,  if  we  may  soe  Exi)ress  it,  by  y'  very  Spirit  of  y*  age, 
doo  also  approve  y*"  like  rules  of  conduek,  while  y"  Captain  not  so  success- 
full  as  to  practise  them,  but  his  Spirit  trulie  being  A\  illing  and  hys  flesh 
week,  he  no  sooner  come  back  from  y"  warres  than  engaged  in  some  new 
Amours,  which  did  so  bother  and  vex  hym  that  in  y*  Yere  1638  he  set 
sail  for  England  to  refresh  hys  spirit,  where  in  London  Toun  he  dyd  awhile 
forget  his  Sorrowe  and  seek  hys  converse  with  y*  Principall  Bloods  and 
tell  his  Adventure  among  y*"  salvauges  to  hys  heart's  ConU^nt  Here  also 
he  dyd  publish  hys  book,  entitled  ''  Newcs  from  America^  or  a  Niweand 
Experimental  Discoverie  of  New  Eiifjland^  containing  a  true  niation  of 
warlfke  Proceedings  these  two  Yereapast^  with  a  figure  of  the  Indian  fort^ 
or  Palisado^  hy  lohn  Underhil/^  a  Chmrnander  i?i  y'  Warren  tliere}  In 
this  Booke,  he  mentioun  such  places  i.i  New  England  having  as  yet  fewe 
or  no  Inhabitants,  whych  yet  yield  speciall  Accomodation  to  such  as 
would  plant  there,  to  wit .  *  Qaeeunpokk^  Agu-wom^  Hudaon^s  Hiver,  Long 
Island,  yohunftcufj  Martins  Vineyard,  Pequet,  Narnnsett  Bay,  Eliza- 
beth Islands,  Pnscataicay,  with  about  one  hundred  Hands  thereto  adja- 
cent.^ Y*"  Cai)tain  remain  some  time  in  England,  till  for  his  adherence  to 
one  Mr.  AVheelright,  a  man  of  Keligious  errour,  and  not  orthodox  in  y* 
fayth,  but  more  especially  for  his  unlawfull  conduct  to  one  of  y'  faire  sex, 
he  finally  banished  and  Come  back  to  y*  New-England  Shores,  where 
hys  fiery  spirit  uneasy  and  restless  until  ho  Go  after  more  Indians,  which 
he  did  kill. 

In  y*"  same  yere  y'  Captain  however  get  into  more  troubels  with  y* 
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wotm'ii,  and  it  doc  «f)|)oar  that  on  Sopt.  7,  having  lK?en  privately  dealt 
with  on  suspicion  of  improper  conduct  with  a  neighbour's  Wife,  and  not 
Ilearkening  to  it,  he  wiu^  publickly  questioned,  and  put  under  admonition. 
But  y*  Captain,  to  doo  hyrn  justice,  give  this  explanation,  which  we  doe 
sett  down  to  retrieve  hys  nieniorie,  *  for  that  y'  woman  Being  very  young 
and  Beautifull,  and  withall  of  a  joviall  spirit  and  Behaviour,  he  did  daylie 
ffrequent  her  House,  and  was  divers  times  found  there  alone  with  her,  the 
door  being  Kxjked  on  the  inside,  and  confessed  it  was  ill,  bi-cause  it  had  y* 
appearance  of  Evill  in  It;  butt  that  y"  woman  was  in  great  Troubel  of 
Mind  and  sore  Tcmj)tation,and  that  he  resorted  to  her  to  comfort  her,  and 
that  when  y"  door  wjis  found  l<xjked  upon  them  thi*y  were  in  privat  prayer 
together.'  But  hys  conduct,  sayth  y*"  other,  was  cK^arly  condemned  by  y* 
Elders,  who  said,  he  Ought  in  such  ciuse  to  have  called  in  soide  Brother  or 
Sister,  and  not  to  have  jcxiked  y*  Door.  All  thys  very  true,  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  lockt  y"  door,  but  mayhap  y"  lock,  for  ought  we  knowe, 
being  well  oiled  and  out  of  orreder,  y"  latch  slip  to  of  its  own  accorde  as 
ofti^n  y*  CJL^e,  and  so  they  locked  in  by  acident.  However,  I  take  y*  Cap- 
tain's worde  for  it  against  all  y"  Courts  in  y'  Countrie ;  for  a  man  who  hath 
so  si)illit  hys  blude  for  y*"  Commonwealth,  y'  least  to  doo  to  tak  hys  Worde. 
If  I  do  allowe  for  his  V^irtues,  pacify  his  seemyngo  fautes,  I  not  wish  to 
atone  for  Underbill  hys  real  transgressyon,  but  do  sorely  takehym  to  task 
wherein  he  do  err,  in  hys  too  great  fondness  for  other  woman,  to  y*  great 
injurie  of  hys  wife,  who  did  advise  hym  to  Uike  y*"  helmet  whereby  hys  life 
saved.  That  he  sinn  oftimes  no  maimer  of  doubt,  but  he  dyd  also  as 
often  feel  Compunction  of  hys  Errour,  and  bewail  hyssiOf  in  Sackcloth  and 
Ashes.  In  1639,  *  before  a  great  Asstanblie  in  j^oston,  upon  a  lecture 
Day  and  in  y"  Court  House,  he  sat  upon  y*"  stool  of  liepentance,  with  a 
white  cap  on  hys  ln'ail,  and  with  a  great  many  deep  sighs,  a  rueful  coun- 
tenane«»  and  abundanci*  of  tears,  owned  hys  wiek<-d  way  of  life,  with  many 
Exjjressyons  of  sinc'Te  n.-morse,  and  besought  y**  Church  to  have  Compas- 
syon  on  hym  and  deliver  hym  out  of  y"  hands  of  Satan.'  Very  wronglie 
we  think  y"  Church  aot<»d  in  refusynge  to  receyve  his  soe  j>enitentiall 
confifssyon,  and  so  falling  short  (;f  y*"  Eorgiviness  enjoyned  in  y'  GospilL 
Then  y*  Captain  dyd  solicit  to  be  received  on  Long  Hand  with  a  few 
families  and  Enjoy  y"  Privileges  of  y"  Dutch  (lovernmentv,  to  which  y* 
Governour  consent  on  y*"  Conditioun  that  he  swear  Allegiance  to  y* 
States  Generall  and  y"  Prince  of  Orange ;  to  which  y"  Captain  by  no 
means  agree,  he  not  lyking  y*  Dutch  enough  well  to  swear  any  such  oath. 
But  we  next  find  hym  in  Boston,  y*"  very  hot  lied  of  all  kind  of  Religious 
fantjisy,  (and  mark  my  Worde  for  it,  these  so  strait  Peoi)el  by  y'  Naturall 
course  of  Thynges  will  in  less  than  two  hundred  Yeres  from  thys  Date 
turn  into  free  Thinkttrs,  fonisnmche  Jis  P)xtreams  fly  to  Extreams)  again 
upon  hys  knees,  accordynuje  to  y"  frailtie  of  hys  natur  fallynge  into  Sin, 
but  accordynge  to  y**  Hum  litie  and  Tendernesse  of  hys  Disposityon 
Willing  to  make  Confessyon  and  Atnende.  For  hee  dyd  Come  into  y* 
Court  of  Assistants  on  a  Lt»cture  day  and  after  Sermon  y*"  Pastor  called 
hym  forth,  and  whenii  he  had  declared  y*"  Occasyon  thereof  gave  hym 
full  Liberty  to  speak.  *It  was  a  Spectackel,'  saytli  a  By-sUmder,  *  which 
Caused  many  weepy ng  Ii]y(»s.  He  Came  in  hys  Worst  Clothes,  without 
a  band,  in  a  foul  hnen  Cap,  pulled  close  to  hys  Eyes,  and  standing  upon 
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a  Form,  he  dy d  with  many  deep  Sighs,  abundance  of  Tearcft,  and  peniten- 
tiall  Wailing,  lay  o|)en  hys  wicked  Course,  hys  Persecution  of  God's  Peopel 
here,  and  Especially  hys  Pride  and  Contempt  of  y*  Magistrates.  That  he 
had  been  put  divers  times  on  resolutions  of  Dcj^troying  hysself,  had  not 
y*"  Lord  in  Marcy  prevented  hyra  when  hys  Swoard  was  leady  to  have 
done  y*  Execution.  Indeed  lie  appeared  like  a  man  worn  out  with  Sor- 
rowe,  yet  could  find  no  Peace,  and  was  therefore  now  Come  to  seek  it  in 
y*"  Ordinance  of  God.  lie  spoke  well,  save  that  liys  continooal  Blubber- 
ing did  so  Interupt  hym  that  Occasionally  hys  Voice  and  Narration  quite 
lost,  while  y*  Peopel,  more  Especially  y*  Women  blubber  and  crie  out  quite 
so  loud  as  hee,  discovering  all  y^  time  a  Broken,  melting  and  bleedynge 
heart,  and  hee  gave  good  Exhortatioun  to  other  to  take  heed  of  such 
Vanitio  and  Beginning  of  Evill,  whych  had  Occasyon  hys  Dounfall.  It 
was  indeed  a  most  wofull,  pityfull  and  interestynge  Sight  to  Behold  thys 
great  Warriour,  this  mighty  Man  of  Valour  afeared  not  of  fire  nor  Water, 
Man  nor  Divill,  whom  y*"  whooping  and  bepainted  Ingens  fly  from  in 
Battel,  so  humbel  like  a  lyttyl  child  from  y'  feare  of  God  and  y*  conviction 
of  hys  Sinn,  while  he  dyd  hurnbli(^  beseech  y*  Church  to  dehver  hym  out 
of  y'  hands  of  Satan.  Accordiriglie  he  was  Rcceyved  nito  y*  Church,  and 
dyd  then  Cum  into  y'  Court  where  hee  make  Confessyon  of  hys  Sin 
against  them  and  desyred  Pardon,  which  y'  Court  freelie  granted  so  far 
as  concerned  their  privat  ♦ludgement,  but  forgive  him  his  Adulterie  they 
would  not  for  example  sake,  nor  Ilestore  liym  to  Freedom,  though  they 
release  hys  Banishment. 

Scarce  time  was  there  to  restore  hys  soul  and  to  compose  hys  feelyngs 
from  Misadventure  of  thys  kinde,  when  hys  Countrio  again  need  hys 
Service  against  y'  Bloodie  Ingens,  and  who  like  y"  Captain  in  y**  whole 
Realm  to  understand  llieir  Ways,  and  to  overmaster  them?  Who  of  y* 
like  Braverie  ?  None,  forsooth  None.  So  oft'  he  go  with  Captain  Mason 
to  attack  y"  Indian  Fort  at  Mystick,  in  which  Campaign  so  bloodie  he 
writes  thus  to  hys  somewhat  slighted,  howsoever  deariie  Beloved  Wife : 

*  Diarist  ITbartt:  Wo  cumo  by  rapid  marchM  thomiif^h  ye  thickest  WilderneM,  our  Vettp 
mem*  mid  t\v»h  torn  by  ye  Hriuri*  and  our  Tcet  by  ye  flinty  hocka  m)  that  they  do  blecKl  with 
evvry  Htep,  and  laitt  NIk  t  botore  Sunduun  atturkit  b>  Ave  ^cttn  yellin((  Salvages  in  a  thick  Wood 
whom  wit  dyd  fetraitway  Vanquish  witu  Oure  flru  arms,  leaving  a  dozen  of  thorn  Dead 
In  their  primitive  Nakedn<>Rs  in  ye  woidH.  And  miw  having  lit  our  camp-tire  to  keep  ofT  ye 
wolvvs.  which  at  thys  Present  howl  all  Anmnd.  I  indiie  this  wiihpencill  by  ye  decaying  rmben, 
on  a  bhuik  leaf  or  ye  Bible,  which  you  gave  mo,  love,  when  I  set  forth  ou  ye  Campaign,  mean- 
ing to  sirnd  this  letter  to  morruwe  by  a  trusty  mesM-nger,  snJ  hoping  thiit  it  may  reach  )oa  safe. 
Befi  n>  ye  Sun  riw)  wt^  goe  down  upon  ye  Fort  at  .Mystick  and  with  a  somewhat  long  fight,  (for  they 
Be  exceetiing  salvngi*  Salvages)  we  reduce  them  to  itubmis>yon  and  in  three  weekes,  rony  be,  1  be 
witii  you  ogain  ;  but  in  ye  meantime,  I>eiire.  b«  thou  tuithtull  as  th<>u  wilt  be  to  Oure  dear  child 
Jami-i,  and  remember  me  in  your  Pra>en«that  no  Kvill  l>et'all  mo  in  ye  Warrea.  Fare  thee  well, 
deunitt  love,  fur  ye  liuht  bo  t(M>  scanty  to  write  More,  and  my  L'yt'iids  heavy,  and  I  need  sleep 
for  to  Mnrrow^s  Work,  which  be  hot  enough  before  the  t^un  an  hour  high,  so  I  do  seal  this,  and 
lay  my  head  down  to  rest,  with  a  Prayer  for  Ooo's  mercie  ou  us  both.  Farelheweli  for  tbii 
Present,  Dear  Wife.  Your  Lovinge  Husband, 

'  lot:v  i.'Mi>iRnilL.' 

Nor  did  y*  great  Captain  fail  to  fulfill  y*  Predictioun  in  y*  aforesaid,  for 
this  so  perverse  Tribe  who  Entrenched  tliemselves  lH>hind  y*  palisado  at 
Myotic  by  the  Attack  of  this  brave  man  loose  so  many  men  that  y*  spirit 
of  Taccacus,  y*  chief  Sachem,  totally  discouraged,  and  soon  y"  whole  tribe 
destroyed.  And  now  his  Rejmtation  as  a  Man  of  Valour  so  well  essayed, 
he  was  in  1041  made  Governour  of  Exeter  and  Dover,  where  lie  had  long 
stayed  had  he  not  fallen  into  Difficultie  and  Disturbances  with  y"  Church. 
Then  being  employed  by  y*  Dutch,  with  whom  he  no  great  friends,  but 
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to  y'  Barbarian  Iiigens  still  more  unfriendly,  he  did  wage  warr  for  some 
yeres  against  y*"  lugcns  prowling  North  of  y'  Sound  and  West  of  y*  Coo- 
necticutt  Settlements  untill  he  had  destroyed  some  Hundreds  of  them 
who  had  been  foremost  to  ravage  and  lay  waste  y'  Colonies.  He  dyd  at 
thys  Time  live  at  Stamford  in  Connecticutt,  and  while  he  dyd  loee 
gruund  sometime  with  y**  R«^ligious  by  rejiSi;n  of  hys  Defection,  hoe  was 
still  uppermost  with  y"  Politicidl  men,  being  soon  Appoynted  Delegate 
from  that  Toune  to  y'  Generall  Court  at  New  Haven,  and  Made  Assistant 
Justice.  He  now  Come  with  y"  Rev.  Mr.  Denton,  and  others  of  hys 
Church,  to  Long  Hand,  whore  hee  reside  at  Flushyng  and  did  bethink 
hym  to  Cultivate  y''  Soil,  but  y''  amor  tnilitaris  rei  still  captivate  hym, 
and  he  applie  to  Rhode-Hand  which  on  y*  17th  May  1653  made  resolve  to 
api>oynt  a  Committee  from  each  toune  for  rij>ening  of  matters  that  con- 
cerned y'  Dutch,  to  furnish  two  great  Guns  and  other  Aid.  And  they 
did  give  Commission  to  Underhill  and  William  Dyre  to  go  agiu  y* 
Dutch,  or  any  Enemies  of  y"  Conmionwealth  of  England.  On  thys  he 
dyd  attack  y*"  Indians  at  Fort  Neck,  cai)ture  y'  Fort  and  Destroye  many 
of  y'  natyveii.  Now  y'  pot-bellied  Dutch,  who  inhabitt  Manhattan, 
with  all  y"  doughty  men  of  that  more  than  Ordinarie  Citie,  wax  very 
wroth  agin  y*  Captain  on  this  wise.  For  y*  Dutch  who  for  y*  Time 
being  under  y"  Protection  of  valiant  Governours  and  y*  guns  of  y*  Rig 
Fort  securely  smoke  their  pij»es  by  y"  Batterie  on  y*"  West  End  of  Man- 
hattan Hand  not  Content  with  theyre  Maritime  I*rivileges,  and  tradyng 
with  Poughkeepsie  and  other  Tounes,  did  league  in  Couucill  with  y* 
Indian  Chiefs  for  y*  total  subjugation  and  Destructyon  of  y'  Englysshe, 
which  y"  said  Underhill,  on  its  coming  to  hys  nolledge,  did  straightway 
divulge ;  wherefore  sendyng  a  trustie  guard  in  y"  command  of  a  Dutch 
Captiiin  for  his  Comprehonsyon,  they  did  Cum  uj>on  him  suddenlie,  and 
seizing  hym  by  y'  Breech  ask  of  hym  to  proinis  Obeyance  to  y®  Govern- 
ment at  Manhattan,  to  whych  y**  Dutch,  being  12  to  1,  hee  did  rcadilie 
assent,  whereatt  they  Lett  hym  goe,  and  he  think  no  more  about  it,  but 
continoo  cleaning  hys  Gun  as  if  Nothing  hapj)en.  In  y'  mean  time  y* 
Dutch  go  Back  and  makt-  Report  that  tht-yr  ^iissyon  succes^full,  drinking 
y'  health  of  y"  Governor  in  some  old  Hollands  to  cheer  up  their  agitated 
sperits  after  y*  job,  but  y*"  Caj)tain  and  othei-s  of  y*  like  Politicks  in  y* 
Colonies  still  take  measures  tor  rijxniing  of  matters  which  concerned  y 
Dutch, 

In  y*"  yero  of  our  Lord  1667,  feeling  y°  Infirmities  of  y*  flesh  creep 
on,  and  weariness  of  hys  too  troublous  stormy  Historic,  ho  dyd  bargaine 
with  y"  Matinecocks  tfor  lands,  who  deeded  to  hym  all  and  Sundrie 
those  tracts  and  Parcels  and  Gores  to  which  he  gave  y*"  name  of  Killing- 
worth,  y^  Rod  men  alwaie  exce|>ting  in  y"  grant  y'  hi<jh  trees  whereon  \^ 
Eatjlcs  build  thrir  nests.  What  tl'or  y*"  Indians  on  Long  Hand  do  thys 
we  not  know  for  Surety.  May  be  foi^sooth  tlieyr  wild  free  S])errits  have 
Concorde  with  y**  Nobil  Bird,  who  permits  no  Bars  nor  Limits  to  hys 
aerial  hunting  grounds  in  y**  misty  Realms,  but  with  a  lusty  strength  do 
beat  y*'  air  where  no  compeer  Wynggoe  with  hym,  and  g.nze  unflinchyng 
on  y"  Sun.  Forsooth  they  think  y''  Nobil  Eagt'l  :i5])ire  most  Highlie  to 
y*  Great  Sriuiiir  where  He  doe  dwell  on  Hys  Throne;  that  hee  Be  like 
Themsseives,  wild,  Generous,  untimorous  and  atrocious,  and  to  drive  y' 
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Royal  Bird  flfrom  out  y"  Realm  no  Sagamore  or  Chief  permitt  itt ;  for 
never  of  y*  million  flint  8tone  arrowes  sculped  by  y*  childeren  of  y* 
woodes,  find  you  one  Arrow  dipt  in  royal  Eaters  Ileart-Blood.  "Where- 
for  they  do  reserve  y®  Hiffh  trees  wheron  y'  Eagels  hild  theyre  Nests,  ffor 
if  y"  White  Man's  ax  cut  down  y'  great  Woods,  then  y*  proud  bird  not 
Come,  for  he  Disdain  y*  low  thynges. 

Now  y*  great  Captain  who  hat  Cut  so  large  a  Figure  in  y*  Ilistorie  of 
y*  New  England  Colonies  findyng  y*  day  of  Doom  come  slowlie  on,  and 
that  hee  could  fight  hys  Battells  no  more  with  human  Arm,  dyd  begin 
to  gird  up  hys  loyues  for  hys  last  Encounter  with  y*  King  of  Terrors,  y' 
great  Enemy  of  all  y"  race,  and  dyd  make  his  Will  and  Testament  whereof 
the  Underwritten  Be  a  true  Cojjpie : 

*  KiLLiNosvroRTH  je  7th  mo.  called  yu  13th  day  on  Long  Hand  in  ye  north  riding  under  ye 
Bupruam  powur  (»f  Ciiarlka  ye  Second  and  under  yu  prutectiouu  of  Jamks  Duke  ot  York  and 
Alhiiia,  and  in  ye  yero  of  ye  king^s  reigno,  this  my  laxt  will  and  testament,  by  my  perfect  Under- 
standing.  I  doe  bequeath  my  soul  unto  ye  Etarnal  marcy,  love  and  Joy  of  mv  heavenly  Fathkr 
in  ye  death  and  Marcysof  mv  Saviour,  my  Redeemer,  Christ  Jiears  which  shew  me  by  a  saving 
faith  I  etamally  close  withall,  and  do  declare  ye  witness  of  ye  Spirit  sealing  to  ye  promises  to- 
my  everlattting  Joye  and  Coni*olation  in  ye  Holy  CuotiT  my  sole  €k>mrorter  in  ye  raith  aloresidd. 
I  resign  ray  Body  to  ye  grave  where  it  shall  be  decently  Entered.  I  bequeath  my  whole  estate 
in  posecMyou  of  my  wife  Elizabktu  Undkrhill  during  ye  time  of  her  widowhood;  but  if  she 
marry,  then  my  brother  John  Bounk,  Ubmry  TowNcicNn,  Matthkw  Prtor  and  my  son  Ir.  Uir- 
DKRHiLL  I  empower  thereby  that  they  see  to  ye  obtate  that  ye  ctiildren  be  not  wronged  nor  turned 
off  without  some  proportionable  allowance  us  ye  estate  will  afford  and  that  my  sun  Nathakiil 
remain  with  hys  mother  until  twenty  one  yen's.  I  will  that  an  inheritance  of  land  and  some 
mcMidowe,  as  my  said  0\enevn  Judge  equal  and  Right  be  confirmed  upon  them  and  his  Lineal 
heins  and  that  no  part  of  my  lauds  be  alicnHted  from  my  present  Ofbpring.  Sixncd,  Sealed  at 
aforesaid  In  pre^-ence  of  Hbnrt  Rudick,  Nathan  Birdsall,  ye  18th  September  1671  day  and 
date  above  wrilicn.  Pr.  me,    Iouh  Uhi„bhii.x.. 

'Jaubs  Cork  ' 

In  y"  yere  1672  y'  Captain  gave  up  y*  Ghost,  and  now  that  he  Be 
gone  we  be  mindfuU  that  hee  have  hys  just  dues,  for  if  hee  Be  y'  Divill 
hisself  it  no  more  than  right  to  give  him  thys,  awordyng  to  y*  old 
rroverlye,but  y"  Captain  no  Divill ;  contrariwise  a  nobil,  brave  man,  with 
many  Naturall  faults  leading  him  to  great  Delinquencies  sett  off  against 
hys  great  virtU'?s  and  Christian  humility,  whereby  he  penitentially  make 
submyssyon  for  y*  same.  Touching  y*  Matter  of  hys  Amours,  here  per- 
haps where  he  foil  y'  most,  Owing  to  hys  too  ardent  Temper  and  hys 
Mind  not  E<pial  bahuicd,  hys  groat  Love  of  female  Beauty,  and  hot  head 
Terversitie  for  Warre,  which  lead  hym  in  time  of  l*eace  still  to  earrie  on 
hys  Campaigni'S,  and  if  ho  not  fight  y*  Bk>ody  Salvauge  still  he  try  what 
victory  he  may  Atchieve,  thereby  personifying  y*  Old  marriage  of  Mars 
and  VenuH,  which  we  do  read  off  Aforetime.  But  of  y'  matter  concern- 
ing hisself  and  y*  Meeting  we  not  doe  better  than  to  state  hys  own 
Wordes  in  a  lettt?r  which  he  wiit,  from  which  it  would  apj)ear  that  even 
his  whilom  good  friend  master  Henry  Vane  took  ground  against  y"  Cap- 
tain. V*  Letter  Be  in  y'  words  following  to  wit  to  hys  friend  Hansard 
Knowles : 

*  WoRTUBK  AND  Bblovbd  I  Reniem1)ering  my  kind  love  to  Mr.  Hilton  T  now  send  you  ancNe 
of  my  tryalls  at  ronton.  O  that  I  niuy  come  out  of  thys  end  ye  likeTrynlls  ti»  gtwld  sevene  tymea 
purifycd  in  }e  furnlce!  AHer  ye  rulers  at  Uoi>ton  had  favled  to  fostenne  what  Koobr  Harla- 
KRNDRN  was  IMensed  to  call  ye  danmnble  Errors  of  Anns  llrTcniNsoN  upon  me,  I  looked  to  be 
sent  awny  in  Peace.  But  (ioverii'ir  Winthrop  snyd  I  mujit  nbyde  ye  examining  of  ye  Cliurch; 
accord invly  on  ye  thyrd  day  of  ye  week  I  was  convened  before  them.  Hir  IJrmry  Vanb  the 
<i'ovemour,  Duplby  liAY>ji.<«,  wiih  Miisters  ^<^BruRRI>  nnd  llrou  Pbters,  present  with  others. 
They  pntpoundttd  that  I  wr^  to  be  examined  touching  one  Mistris  Miriam  W  ilborr  for  camallj 
looking  at  her  at  ve  lecture  in  Boston,  when  Ma»ter  Subphkrd  expounded.  This  Mi«'tri8  \Vil> 
borr  hath  since  been  dealt  with  for  coming  to  that  lecture  with  a  pair  of  wanton  open  worked 
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gloves  slit  at  the  thumbs  and  flni^rs  for  the  purpose  or  taking  snuff.  For  as  Master  Cottov 
observed,  for  what  end  should  thesie  vain  openings  be  but  for  the  intent  of  taking  filthy  sbuITF 
and  he  quoted  (;R<rooRT  Nakiazkn  on  Rood  works.  Blaster  PsThRs  sayd  that  marriage  was  the 
occasion  that  the  Divill  took  to  cast  his  fiery  darts  and  lay  his  pitfalls  of  temptation  to  ealdi 
fhile  fiesh  and  bloode.  8hu  is  to  be  farther  dealt  with  for  taken  snuff.  How  the  good  crMtnre 
tobaccer  can  be  an  offence,  I  cannot  see.  O  my  Beloved,  how  those  proud  Pharisees  labour  about 
the  minte  and  cumminel  (Governor  Winturop  inquired  of  me  if  f  confessed  the  matter:  I 
■aid  I  wished  a  coppy  of  there  charge.  Sir  Hbmrt  Vanb  said  there  was  no  neede  of  any  coppie 
seeing  1  watt  guilty,  charges  boing  made  out  when  there  wa^  an  uncertaintie  whether  ye  accused 
was  guilty  or  not,  and  to  lighten  ye  accused  with  ye  nature  oU  hys  Cryroe,  here  was  no  need. 
Master  Cottom  sayd,  *  Did  you  not  look  on  Mi^tris  VVilborb  ¥*  I  confessed  that  I  did.  He  then 
said,  ^Then  you  are  verelie  guil'yi  brother  Undbrhill  ;^  1  sayd  nay,  I  did  not  with  evill  intente. 
Master  Pktbrs  sayd,  ^  Why  did  you  not  look  at  Sister  Nkwbll  or  Sister  Upuam  V  I  said,  verilie 
they  be  not  desyrable  women  as  to  temporall  graces.  Then  Hi'ou  Pbtbbs  and  all  cryed,  *  It  is 
euough,  he  hath  confessed/  and  so  passed  Excommunication. 

*  Boston  28.h  4th  mo.  1638  your  fellow  traveller  in  ye  vale  of  tearea,  Iohw  UKi««BHxt.i..' 

One  more  letter  from  y'  Captain,  and  wee  Conclude  what  we  have  to 
Indite  concerning  our  Ileroe  at  thys  Pre^sont,  but  more  w^e  perhaps  say  of 
Hym  at  some  future  Time.  It  was  written  to  hys  Ould  friend  and  Ene- 
mie  who  rebuked  Hym  in  y"  meetyng,  Roger  Harkalenden : 

*  Rkspbctbd  Fribnd  :  We  Roth  now  so  ftill  of  yores  and  Our  sinoos  so  loosed  in  ve  natural 
course,  and  strength  Decayed  that  we  shako  hands  together  in  ye  same  troubels.  Indeed  we 
be  both  on  ye  Edge  of  ye  Grave,  and  were  I  not  at  thys  lime  vexed  by  ye  Courts  of  Law  and  ye 
Compleynyngs  of  a  troublous  Woman,  I  get  ready  to  die  in  Peace.  Muche  doe  I  desyre  to  get 
my  Farm  in  order  and  ye  Fences  in  repayr  to  keep  out  ye  Cattel,  whych  exceedynglie  treapaas 
of  late,  but  if  ye  Montauks  behave  not  better  [  goe  after  them  next  Ycre,  if  Con  spare  my  life 
so  long,  ys  hen  I  die  1  bequeath  my  good  sword  to  my  Son  and  my  Tomahawks  and  scalping 
Kny  ves  which  I  have  taken  from  ye  Red  Scoundrills  to  m>  Countrie,  and  my  good  will  to  TlicNe, 
Rookr  Harkalkndbn  (who  dyd  formerly  find  fault  with  mee,  but  Being  afterward  thyself  Fallen 
into  ye  like  Errours  th'>u  wilt  know  how  to  forgive)  also  to  thy  CompasRyon  the  old  squaw  now 
on  my  Place  at  Killingworth,  for  whom  I  make  some  Provysion  if  she  Outlive  me  and  ye  Nc^ 

groes  which  I  now  have,  Yaff  and  Tune,  who  Be  Kood  for  nothing  but  to  pick  a  few  Chips  and 
over  about  ye  Fire  in  Winter.  Make  my  lovyng  regnrds  to  my  Ould  Oiends  in  Boston  and 
send  me  2  Scythes  by  ye  Sloop,  as  1  think  ye  Boston  Steel  Be  better  tempered.  Farthewell,  as 
my  Sight  somewhat  failing.    Your  loving  friend,  loa^  Uw D»Bnir.i-.- 

In  hys  personal  I  appearance  Captain  lolin  Undcrhill  a  man  of  staunch 
look,  straight  and  liberally  favoured,  of  a  Brave  Countenance,  and  of  a 
Comely  Aspect,  whych  account  for  hys  too  great  Influence  with  y'  Fayre  ; 
in  mind  of  a  Naturall  Religious  turn,  as  often  Sinning  and  Repenting  ac- 
cordinglie  ;  a  good  Friend,  a  tremendous  Enemie,  an  Unmatched  Fighter, 
and  a  perfect  Terrour  to  y*  R^d  men  of  these  Colonies ;  and  he  dyed  with- 
out y"  Feare  of  man,  and  trustyng  for  Salvation  in  y*  Etarnall  Marcys. 


SUMMER  TWILIGHT. 

O  CALM,  sweet  evening !     Fleecy  cIoucIh  are  lying 

Softly  at  rest  alouj'  the  azure  8kv  ; 
Swiftly  tlic  swallows  to  their  nests  are  flying, 

Their  pinions  rustle  tw  they  winnow  by ; 
Low  in  the  breeze  the  silver  aspens  quiver ; 

Fire-flies  are  twinkling  in  the  shady  dell ; 
Blue,  in  the  distance,  lies  the  sleeping  river, 

Clear  as  a  mirror,  without  wave  or  swell. 
Beauty  and  silence,  tender,  deep  and  holy. 

Breathe  their  soft,  spirit  on  the  twilight  air, 
While  my  sad  heart,  to  peace  expanding  slowly, 

Loses  each  moment  some  corroding  care  ; 
A  weary  weight  seems  lifting  fnmi  my  breast, 
And  Nattire  lulls  me  into  balmy  rest 
Olnsidt,  Juijfy  1850.  •  Naio.. 
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THE  RIVER. 


By  the  swiftly-eliding  river, 

Gliding  murmuringly  ever, 
Ever  going,  ever  flowing,  to  the  deep  and  distant  sea; 

On  it*  banks  with  verdure  glowing, 

Mid  the  flowers  gayly  growing, 
Lay  I,  listening  to  the  rolling  river's  ceaseless  minstrelsy. 

zx 

WaAled  it  of  joy  or  sorrow! 

Sung  it  of  the  coming  morrow  f 
Or  tang  it  of  tiie  days  g<ine  by,  with  its  gentle  melody  f 

No,  I  knew  not ;  yet  a  holy 

Strain  of  sootlung  melancholy 
StiiTcd  it  in  my  sjurit's  chambers,  by  the  calm  moootoay. 

tii. 

Gazed  I  on  the  waters  glistening, 

Gazing,  gazing  still  and  listening. 
Vainly  trying  to  unravel  \^hat  the  streamlet's  carol  said ; 

But  my  gaze  grew  dim,  and  dimmer, 

Until  never  a  flashing  glimmer 
Caught  I  of  the  passing  river,  and  with  sleep  tlic  song  had  fled. 

XV. 

Hours  after,  when  the  shadows, 

Stealing  down  the  sloping  meadows. 
Over  the  nuuiiug  streamlet  liad  their  sombre  draperies  flung. 

Wakened  I  from  dieamv  slumbers ; 

And  the  rivers  murmurmg  numbers 
Still  were  playing,  still  were  Hsping,  in  the  song  before  it  sung. 


And  my  dream,  my  dream  Elysian, 

Oh,  the  briglit,  the  glorious  visioa  I 
It  had  passed  upm  thone  waters  t(»  the  deep  and  distant  sea : 

Will  it  never  more  return 

From  that  dai'k  and  dreary  urn  ? 
Oh  1  will  no  other  streamlet,  turning,  bring  it  hack  to  me  t 

▼I. 

*  Never,  never,*  sung  the  River ; 
'  What  is  gone  is  gone  for  ever. 

And  no  streamlet,  flowing:  onward,  ever  may  turn  back  again. 

Forward,  witli  a  ceaseless  motion ; 

Forward,  out  into  the  ocean ; 
Forward  —  for^-ard  —  carrying  all  things  on  to  pour  into  ihe  main. 

yii. 

*  Time  is,  too,  a  mighty  river: 
Time,  like  me,  is  flowing  ever. 

Mortals  8luml)er  on  its  banks,  and  often  dream  a  pleasant  dream ; 

But  alas  1  while  sleep  is  wearing. 

Time  away  their  dream  is  bearing : 
When  they  waken  it  Iuls  floated  far  adown  upoo  the  stream.' 
Jfem.  York,  Junt  300.  ^^rn  a 
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THE        HARVEST        OF        LIFE. 

The  buds  and  blofisoms  of  the  Spring 

More  beautiful  appear 
Tlian  all  the  harvest  gathered  in 

The  Summer  of  the  year. 
But  they,  who  pluck  the  fragrant  flower, 

And  pass  the  ripened  gram, 
Shall  mourn  among  the  empty  fields 

In  Autumn's  sober  wane. 

Tlie  withered  leaves,  the  broken  stalk, 

The  blossoms  dead  and  diy, 
Recall  no  likeness  to  themselves 

Beneath  a  Summer  tnky. 
And  he  tluit  made  his  luirvest  such, 

Can  only  mourn  in  vain ; 
For  never  more  in  life  we  reap 

When  Autumn  's  on  the  wane. 


SxauA. 


WAVE  AND  WOOD:  OR  JACK'S  JOURNAL. 


BT    '  XIT     XKLYm.' 


*■  80  is  the  great  and  wldo  8b  a  also,  wherein  are  Innumerable  creepinfc  things,  both  raiBn 
ffreat  beasts.    Tht* re  go  the  ships :  and  there  is  thut  leviathan,  whom  Tuou  hast  made  to  take 
hb  pastime  therein.' —  Psalms. 

CHAPTER   I. 
ma   DSPARTuns :    at   sca.:   our   vota.'SK  :    A&RivAt.    at    livbrpooXi  :    RBM&nxs. 

I  HAD  often  pondered  on  the  captivating  text,  wherein  it  is  written, 
'Those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  do  business  in  the  great 
waters,'  etc.  The  iron  had  already  entered  my  heart,  and  1  had  buried 
love  for  hill  and  dale ;  and  nothing  would  satisfy  me  but  to  fondle  old 
Neptune's  mane.  In  earlier  life,  a  fond  and  doting  mother  and  careful 
father  detained  me  from  rash  adventures;  but,  like  the  fire  partially 
smothered,  the  spirit  at  length  broke  out,  and  I  found  no  hindrance  to 
its  gratification. 

A  life  T^ithin  a  large  city,  poring  over  musty  account-books,  and  dealing 
with  ungrateful  men  as  well  as  selfish,  had  finished  what  as  yet  had  been 
incomplete  in  weaning  me  from  the  land.  And  although  sweeter  kindred 
ties  were  never  known  than  those  I  enjoyed,  still  old  Ocean's  hoary  caps 
I  had  not  seen,  and  I  longed  for  the  troubled  deep.  *  There  is  a  divinity 
which  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  may.'  I  believe  it ; 
and  although  it  is  a  common  desire  among  young  lads  to  try  their  for- 
tunes at  sea,  yet  a  nice  discrimination  should  be  observed  by  parents 
in  detecting  the  surface  or  depth  of  the  youngsters  desire.  But  I  will 
not  read  a  liomily  hereaway  ;  it  is  not  meet :  although,  like  a  garrulous 
old  dame  who  never  speaks^  I  will  say,  many  a  heart  bcat&  slow  in 
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stniitened  circumstances,  pursuing  an  irksome  life-journey,  because,  for- 
sooth, when  young,  his  bias  was  totally  disregarded  and  crushed  for  ever. 
It  is  a  fearful  and  responsible  trust  to  educate  the  young  expanding  mind ; 
but  I  fancy  it  is  an  easy  task  to  school  it  against  entertaining  strong  desires 
for  objects  or  pursuits  to  which  the  parent  is  adverse.  To  say  this  as  pos- 
itive, 1  would  not,  although  there  may  bo  much  truth  in  it. 

The  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  November,  1850,  broke  the  monotony 
of  a  landsman's  life,  and  hurried  me  from  brick-and-mortar  walls  to  tho 
deck  of  a  gallant  craft — the  U.  S.  M.  steamship '  Baltic,'  Joseph  J.  Corn- 
stock,  commander  —  to  i)ly  uj)on  the  great  ferry  between  New- York  and 
Liver|>ool,  England.  I  'went  in  tho  capacity  of  purser.  A  strange  feel- 
ing stole  over  mo  as  I  stood  in  uniform  within  my  state-room  ;  a  feeling 
of  a  new  life.  Unknown  perils,  strange  scenes —  tho  position  I  had  left, 
tho  one  I  had  accepted  —  all  mingled  in  such  confusion,  I  could  neither 
say,  *  I  am  sorry,'  nor  *  I  am  pleased.'  I  had  previously  parted  with  those  the 
heart  held  most  dear,  and  the  tear  had  been  wiped  away  ;  yet  to  leave 
the  land  in  which  they  dwelt,  was  something  I  had  not  experienced.  The 
busy  tread  of  men  on  deck,  the  hoarse  orders  and  the  merry  song  of 
the  capstan,  soon  knocked  avray  such  musings,  and  ere  I  was  aware  of  it 
I  had  commenced  in  good  earnest  a  busy  hfe.  *  The  noise  of  the  captains 
and  tho  shoutings'  and  tho  booming  guns  soon  *spoko  our  adieu,'  while 
tho  dense  crowd  of  human  beings  that  thronged  the  docks  made  the  wel- 
kin ring  again ;  and  our  noble  craft  stood  away  to  pay  her  obeisance  to 
the  Sea.  The  hills  of  our  native  land  soon  melted  into  shadows,  and  the 
jum]>ing  pitch  and  drunken  roll  told  us  that  Ocean  was  *  all  about.'  It  is 
a  sublime  sight  to  look  out  and  see  naught  but  *  old  Ocean's  gray  and 
melancholy  waste ; '  and  then  the  utter  helplessness  of  mortal  man  upon 
the  remorseless  tide !  Ah !  none  can  know  tho  perfectness  of  God  in 
IIis  power  and  majesty,  until  the  towering  wave,  high-heavenward,  tells 
him  of  it     *  His  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  His  path  in  tho  great  waters ! ' 

To  the  sea  I  took  naturally,  as  a  fish  to  the  lakes.  I  had  my  '  sea- 
legs  '  on  at  once,  and  as  for  tho  disagreeable  feeling  of  sea-sickness,  I  knew 
it  not.  Incidents  on  ship-board  are  numerous,  but  tho  interest  of  them 
is  materially  lessened  by  narration,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  entirely 
local  and  of  no  importance,  as  well  as  quite  forgotten  so  soon  as  they  have 
existence.  With  tho  exception  of  a  mishap  to  our  machinery,  and  a  roll- 
ing sea,  which  lessened  our  speed  and  detained  us  several  hours,  our  voy- 
age was  quiet,  and  made  in  some  hours  over  eleven  days.  The  first  land- 
fall Ls  made  upon  the  lee  —  Cape  Clear ;  a  bold,  sterile,  rocky  coast, 
pushing  its  head  from  the  water,  like  an  aw^akened  monster  starting  from 
his  rest  Stretching  away,  we  follow  it  for  many  a  long  and  weary  mile. 
Our  monotony  was  at  l<»ngth  broken  in  upon  by  receiving  a  pilot  to  tiike 
as  to  our  moorings,  and  in  some  four  hours  the  guns  at  each  quarter  pre- 
sented our  first  respects  to  Old  England  via  the  smoky,  dirty  town  of  Liv- 
erpool. A  peculiar  yellow  haze  hung  over  tho  city,  in  some  parts  so  thick 
that  nothing  could  cleaHy  be  discerned.  It  is  a  commercial  town,  claiming 
very  little  to  interest  a  stranger.  I  paid  my  visit  ashore  soon  after  anchor- 
ing, and  found  it  quite  as  difficult  to  walk  correctly  as  some  had  found 
aboard  ship.  A  disagreeable  and  confused  feeling  in  the  head  followed 
our  landing,  and  for  some  days  I  was  rolling  with  the  vessel. 

The  town  of  Liverpool  (old)  occupies  a  space  once  covered  with  water ; 
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and  an  old  legend  has  it,  that  the  first  *  squatters  '  frightened  a  bird  from 
the  midst  of  the  waters,  called  a  Liver ;  more  imaginary  than  real,  it  is 
presumed.  However,  this  is  its  derivation  ;  and  the  coat  of  arms  is  yet 
this  bird,  bearing  a  laurel  in  its  mouth.  There  is  but  very  little  pride 
evidenced  by  the  citizens  in  dres**,  dwellings  or  manners ;  and  to  an  Amer- 
ican, accustomed  to  any  society  at  home,  every  thing  wears  a  'common- 
ality '  quite  below  par.  The  tradesmen  as  well  as  all  the  middle  class 
dress  more  than  plain,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  arising  on  one 
part  from  individual  clo!»eness,  and  on  the  other  from  dire  necessity.  At 
the  hotels  you  find  nothing  savoring  of  show  ;  and  although  you  have  all 
real  wants  supplied,  still  it  is  done  by  measurement,  and  extras^  which  are 
entirely  unknown  in  the  States.  Does  the  appetite  call  for  a  second 
roll  of  bread,  a  dish  of  butter,  a  strong  potation,  the  former  articles  are 
*  extra,'  while  the  latter  is  particularly  measured  out  to  you.  In  all  public 
houses,  women,  generally  young,  are  your  attendants  in  the  bar,  and  to 
your  room ;  a  selection  and  a  custom  as  well  for  economy  as  policy,  at 
times. 

CHAPTER    II. 
X.ITBIIPOOI. :    ITS  x.toHS  :   oxM-Honms:  BwtfiA.ntt'.    worx-boobss  :    drxvbrs  :    itiifARxa. 

The  ocean  had  been  traversed,  and  I  stood  upon  monarchical  ground,  a 
land  with  which  I  had  b?en  conversant  through  history  from  early  boyhood : 
a  land  of  kings  and  princes,  immortal  bards  and  brave  knights  —  merry 
England !  I  wished  a  plea^anter  introduction  to  this  famous  kingdom 
than  that  of  Liverpool ;  but  this  was  our  landing  port,  and  from  it  I  could 
diverge  when  circumstances  permitted.  There  are  a  few  public  buildings 
worth  the  attention  of  a  stranger,  and  but  a  few.  St.  George's  Hall,  of 
recent  construction,  and  erected  for  public  purposes,  is  perhaps  the  one  of 
most  note.  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  honors  the  town  with  her  pres- 
ence in  a  few  months  to  *  open  *  it ;  a  ceremony  much  like  laying  a  corner- 
stone in  America.  Figures  carved  from  stone,  and  the  size  of  life,  orna- 
ment the  front  of  the  building,  a  group  more  to  keep  alive  the  ancient 
rule  of  sculpturing  than  for  modern  modesty.  However,  this  is  but  a 
fault  in  the  eyes  of  a  few,  and  it  may  not  Womc  me  to  condemn  it. 
In  Exchange  Square  stands  a  monument  to  Nelson,  of  iron.  Its  design  is 
as  beautiful  as  it  is  just  to  the  memory  of  a  brave  officer.  Upon  a  pedes- 
tal Nelson  is  represented  as  falling;  and  while  Victory  above  is  crowning 
him  with  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Death,  concealed  beneath,  stretches  his  bony 
arm  without,  and  places  his  hand  upon  the  brea^^t  and  heartof  the  Admi- 
ral. At  the  base  you  read  the  words  that  all  know  —  those  living,  im- 
perishable words  —  the  last  uttered  in  the  agonies  of  death:  'England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.' 

A  park  in  the  suburbs,  called  *  The  Prince's  Park,'  is  the  lung  of  Liv- 
erpool. It  is  yet  in  an  unfinished  state,  but  has  all  the  natural  advantages 
to  make  it  quite  attractive.  The  Theatre  Royal  is  the  only  decent,  re- 
spectable place  of  amusement;  while  on  the  other  hand  you  have  the  Am- 
phitheatre, a  resort  for  all  the  commons  of  the  town ;  and  singing-halls  and 
ring-fights  without  number.  Like  all  large  towns,  the  floating  population 
seek  the  common  places,  and  one  needs  but  a  visit  to  cure  him  of  all 
curiosity  to  look  in  again. 

The  gin-houses,  although  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  London,  are  stiU 
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a  very  good  miniature  of  those  dire,  death-dealing  efttiiblifabments.  You 
enter  by  one  door,  and  thore  in  turn  are  men,  women  with  infants,  boys 
and  girl%  arranged  at  the  bar,  despatching  or  eagerly  waiting  for  x\w  nau- 
seous, unwholesome  draught,  and  by  another  door  they  make  their  ogress. 
It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  to  what  a  complexion  debased  appetites  will  nduco 
man.  There  are  some  houses  still  more  sad  in  the  display  of  vice  ;  the 
resort  of  street-beggars,  j^rigs  or  thieves,  etc.  Here  you  find  the  disabled 
siiilor,  maimed  landsmen,  or  whoever  begs  for  charity,  throwing  away  their 
long  faces,  showing  two  legs  and  two  arms,  instead  of  one,  as  at  the  moment 
before;  reveUing  half  maudlin  in  i)oisonous  liquors,  and  exulting  in  the 
clever  tricks  they  have  imposed  upon  the  passers-by.  Although  in  our  own 
midst  we  have  all  classes  of  vices,  yet  to  spak  from  observation,  I  should 
give  the  old  country  the  preference  as  to  i)erfection  in  this  mattor.  De- 
<x*ption  seems  more  abundant  among  the  lowest.  ITie  post-boy  will  cringe 
to  you  for  his  expected  shilling  ;  but,  if  disappointed,  your  feelings  are 
very  apt  to  desc<^nd  into  the  region  of  your  toes,  causing  them  to  jump  for- 
ward toward  the  stern  of  the  retiring  craft.  Curiosity  or  inquisitiveness, 
so  rife  in  the  States,  is  an  element  very  little  evidenced  here.  The  better 
and  intelligent  portion  are  either  indifferent,  or  their  pride  does  not  allow 
them  to  uncover  their  ignorance,  while  the  ignorant  and  unlearned  do  not 
know,  and  can  scarcely  be  taught.  It  is  surprising  to  meet  so  much  illibe- 
rality  of  sentiment,  such  ridiculous  and  intolerable  ignorance,  as  stare 
you  in  the  face  wherever  you  go.  I  say  this  not  in  a  spirit  of  animosity 
or  uncharitableness,  but  as  the  truth,  so  far  as  ex})erience  in  observation 
goes.  I  would  not  advise  strangers  to  make  their  debut  in  England  at 
Liverpool. 

The  work-horses  will  surprise  any  one  unaccustomed  to  such  valuable 
auxiliaries.  Their  size  is  immense,  and  the  weight  they  drag  is  quite  as 
much  so.  Great  and  ridiculous  is  the  comparison  between  these  giant 
beasts  and  the  j>oor  little  donkeys  seen  laboring  under  enormous  loads, 
and  goaded  on  by  their  unfeeling  Irish  masters.  The  former  an*  bred  in 
Lanciushire,  and  fed  on  lx»ans  and  Swedish  turnips,  food  conducive  to 
mettle  as  well  as  to  a  good  condition ;  and  the  latter  is  an  lri>h  way  of 
*  getting  on.'  Aside  from  tlie  dray  or  float  horws,  this  vahiabh*  animal 
meets  with  no  favor ;  I  mean  the  common  cab  or  car- horse.  Urged  to 
their  utmost  speed,  they  tear  along  through  the  streets  like  mad ;  a 
spiked  forced  by  the  wicked  driver  more  for  his  extra  sixpence  than  a 
desire  to  accommodate  the  passenger.  The  above-said  *  extra'  you  might 
as  well  give  at  once,  or  subject  yourself  to  a  despicable  *ja^^ '  with  the 
*jarvey,'  who  will  haunt  you  s(>  K»ng  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
it ;  another  way  of  Ix'gging,  which  a  true  American  would  never  follow, 
were  he  as  poor  as  Sambo's  hat. 

C  U  A  r  TE  R     111. 
A    rATORABLK    I VTHOUaCTIOX  :    ITB    llIBni.T  :    SrBI.IJt  :     WHAT    I    SAW   Ti.-in^ 

It  is  very  pleasint  in  a  foreign  land  to  meet  those  who  possess  kind 

liearts  giving  one  the  assurance  that  although  Satan  ha**  ten)j»ted  all 

mankind,  there  are  yet  those  who  despise  his  ways  and  scorn  the  j»roffered 

crown.     1  had  resolved  to  visit  Dublin,  and  with  a  friend  made  my  way 
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to  the  royal  mail-sttramer  *Iron  Duke,'  which  runs  to  Kingston,  some 
twelve  miles  from  the  city.  Hie  usual  introduction  through,  I  pressed 
my  friend's  hand ;  the  steam  was  up,  the  hauser  slipped,  and  we  puffed 
down  the  Mers<*y.  For  awhile  the  captain**  duties  detained  une  from 
conversation ;  but  thus  wa^  but  for  a  little  time,  after  which  I  was  innted 
on  di'ck  to  cunsummate  our  acquaintance.  We  soon  found  that  we 
were  l^mnd,  etich  to  the  other,  by  the  'mystic  tie'  of  Masonry;  and 
althoui^h  this  fact  miirht  in  }»art  have  biium-d  Captain  Christie,  still  his 
native  ixt-ntlemanly  conduct  could  not  l>e  to^>  much  warped  by  such  a  dis- 
cnvi-ry.  Ik*  it  from  the  f<»rm«r  or  the  latter,  I  discovered  myself  in  kind 
and  jjjenerous  hands,  and  the  best  of  comfort  and  luxury  the  steamer 
could  produce  was  mine.  The  captain  was  a  ^jentleman,  |)erfectly  liberal 
in  his  vii'ws;  and  I  would  not  attribute  it  wholly  to  his  having  visited  the 
Stiites,  albeit  he  knew  the  Americans  well,  and  the  same  kindness  he  found 
from  home,  he  se<'med  determined  to  distribute  at  home.  That  night 
upon  the  Irish  sea  I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure,  and  I  trust  the 
humanity  shown  me  by  a  foreitrn^'r  and  a  stranijer  I  may  follow  as  an 
examjile  hereafU»r.  We  made  Kint^ston,  Ireland,  in  the  morning,  and 
with  the  captain  as  my  willinijr  guide,  we  lK>okt*d  ourselves  for  Dubhn. 
A  beautiful  part  of  Iroland  it  is  between  Kingston  and  Dublin ;  and 
although  it  was  mid-winter,  yet  the  grass  was  green,  and  the  agriculturist 
was  improving  the  forwardness  of  the  sejtson.  It  wjis  my  first  visit  to 
Ireland,  and  a  wry  favurabh*  i:npre.ssion  it  gave  me.  Uowever,  my 
surprise  was  much  greater  ()n  entering  Dublin ;  a  fine,  beautifully  pleas- 
ant city,  u|X)n  the  Litfey,  with  ^^pacious  streets  smd  miite  clean,  reminding 
me  of  New-York,  n^  well  in  the  stylo  of  building  as  m  its  general  aspect 
With  another  favorable  introduction  to  a  brother  M;ison  —  j)oor  fellow! 
he  Iwis  since  *slip|)ed  his  moorings'  —  we  perambulated  the  city,  and  in 
a  few  hours  had  seen  many  of  its  ''Lions^  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  built 
A.D.  TOO,  is  worth  a  long  pilgrimage  to  look  ujjon.  The  *  touch  of 
Time'  is  visible  without;  but  within,  although  antique,  it  is  yet  perfect, 
and  must  remain  so  hr  ages  to  come.  Dean  Swift,  his  wife  Stella,  and 
his  s(M'vant,  lie  buried  beneath,  while  the  quaint  busts  and  epitaphs  tell  you 
of  the  *  nat.  et  obiit '  of  the  same,  above.  High  al>ove  the  head  hang  the 
banners  of  extinct  families  of  nobility,  covered  with  the  dust  and  moidd 
of  centuries;  and  a  strange  feeling  it  begets  to  look  tht^reon.  Long  since 
have  tln'y  figuriMl  uj>on  the  great  stage  of  life,  and  long  since  have  they 
passed  away ;  and  the  only  evid(»nce  of  their  having  <'xisted  is  tht^  moth- 
eaten  banner  al>ove.  *Out,  out,  brief  candle  !'  has  Shakspeare  truly  said. 
We  live  but  to  die.  Could  this  expressive  truth  be  always  regarded,  our 
action^  would  savor  of  more  wisdom  than  the  natural  thoughtlessness  of 
man  allows. 

The  Hank  of  Ireland  occupies  a  jiortion  of  the  building  called  the  Four 
Courts,*  in  which,  it  is  said,  poor  Eniinet  made  his  immortal  speech  ])re- 
vious  to  his  condemnation.  In  this  r.)oni  is  a  statue  of  George  the  Third, 
thi^  tiiK'Nt  s|)ecimen  of  sculpture  I  ever  saw.  It  is  said  his  unworthy  son, 
George  tht'  Fourth,  wept  when  he  saw  it,  for  the  inanimate  representation 
of  a  worthy  sire  almost  spoke  to  him  with  the  tongue  of  reproach. 


*  liiis  it  a  niiHtake.    Tho  Bank  nf  Ireland  is  in  the  Old  Parliament  House,  in  Cullege-Greon, 
nearly  n  mile  distant  troxn  the  Four  Courts.  —  Compositob. 
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Trinity  College  is  another  'sight,'  having  the  finest  room  in  any  build- 
ing in  all  Euruf>e,  occupied  by  the  library.  It  is  about  throe  hundred 
and  fSiy  feet  long  ])y  forty-five  broad,  without  a  pillar  to  8up]X)rt  it.  Each 
side,  in  alcoves,  are  arranged  the  volumes,  while  the  front  of  each  alcove 
is  decorated  by  the  bust  of  some  eminent  man,  from  Socrates'  time  down 
to  more  modern  days. 

A  park,  called  Phoenix  Park,  just  out  of  the  city,  is  also  one  of  the 
attracti(»n8  to  a  stranger.  Her  Majesty's  troops  here  stationed  perform 
their  drills  on  tliis  ground.  Unfortunately,  my  day  in  Dublin  was  not 
tlie  one  to  srcire  me  the  sight. 

They  have  a  funny  way  of  riding  in  Dublin.  The  vehicle  is  called  a 
jarvis  or  jarvey.  C)ver  the  wheels  each  side  is  the  seat,  back  to  back, 
while  your  feet  are  liable  to  be  *  carried  away'  by  another  passing  machine 
of  the  same  style.  The  driver  or  jarvey,  in  front,  ]>ut8  his  horse  into  a 
full  trot,  and  it  is  somewhat  diflRcult  to  keep  anchored.  I  wonder  some 
true  Vankee  does  not  introduce  the  custom  in  New- York,  a  city  so  famous 
for  novelties. 

The  old  ])art  of  the  town  looks  like  old  Jewry :  narrow  streets  and  very 
filthy.     It  is  properly  called  *  The  Slums.' 

Although  1  expected  to  see  a  vast  amount  of  ]K)verty  and  beggary  in 
Dublin,  yet  I  noticed  but  one  wretched  being,  and  he,  I  should  suppose, 
was  the  King  of  Misery.  I  turned  from  him  as  one  too  wretched  and 
loathsome  even  to  look  upon.  Nay,  you  will  see  more  of  Irish  poverty  in 
England's  than  in  Ireland's  large  towns ;  at  least  this  has  been  my  obser- 
vation. I  attribute  it  to  the  vjist  emigration  that  is  adrift  Not  a  packet 
leaves  the  t»)wn  of  Liverpool  without  a  nest  of  these  poor  wretches  swarm- 
ing the  deck.  They  are  l>ound  for  happy,  free  *Ameriky,'  where  they 
ex|wct  to  pick  uj)  sovereigns  in  the  streets,  and  gather  garments  from 
the  trees. 

There  is  also  in  Dublin  a  fine  statue  of  Nelson,  elevated  some  seventy- 
five  feet;  and  abio  one  of  William  the  Fourth.  The  former  is  marble, 
while  the  latter  is  iron.  Both  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  near  the 
arched  bridge ;  a  spot,  by  the  way,  from  which  can  bo  seen  nearly  all 
tlie  public  buildings  of  the  town. 

But  the  day  was  waning,  and  with  it  I  must  accompany  my  ca]>tain 
friend  back  to  Kingston :  and  the  next  morning  I  Jiwoke  in  Liverp<x>l. 

I  would  here  pay  a  humble  tribilte  of  memory  and  regard  to  Captain 
Christie  of  the  *  Iron  Duke,'  for  his  gentlemanly  behavior  and  brotherly 
kindness  toward  me  on  this  flying  trip  \jo  Dublin. 


T  n  i:     D  K  A  !■>  :      A  N     E  X  Z  11  ACT. 

O  WKEP  not  for  the  dead ! 
RathiT,  O  rather  irlve  the  tear 
T(i  thoHe  that  d-rkly  linger  hero. 

When  all  benide  an'  lied  : 
Weep  for  the  t*plrlt  wlthcrinic 
In  \\»  C(>ld«  cheerleM  Honowinv ; 
Weep  for  the  )  ountf  and  lovely  one 
Tliat  riUn  darkly  revji^lB  on : 
But  never  be  a  lear-ilrop  »1ied 
For  them,  the  pure,  enfraDchlied  dead. 
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Y^      LOW-DORN      squire's      UNHAPPYE      LOVE 


A     ■   A   Z.   X.   *    D. 


*  SwKET  hopivs  of  Youth,  Love's  early  <Iroaiiis 

Whv  iJiould  ye  fmle  m>  ^*ooQ  awuy  \ 
Why  did  I  lovo*  proud  Evkline? 

To-morrow  i.s  lier  wedding  day  ! 
Tlie  lK>lb}  are  rii^pug  fiir  and  near, 

ITiose  merry,  merry  marriajife-bells : 
How  dnmal  d^mnd  Uieir  joyous  i)eaU, 

Whicli  are  my  fond  hopes'  funeral  knells ! 


IT. 


•  I  pasrt'd  her  father's  lordly  i^atos ; 

I  i*aw  her  at  her  casement  hii^h. 
With  ro?«e- wreaths  on  her  snowv  brow, 

And  joy '8  hiLfht  in  her  beamiujj  eye. 
A  bmile  was  on  her  liaui[^hty  Hp  ; 

Ahis,  tiiat  smile  wits  not  for  me : 
Ah,  little  knows  that  ladve  proud 

The  low-bom  squire'j  Qeep  uusery  1 


III. 


'  Sweet  visions  of  the  ci>minjj  years, 

How  did  ve  once  mv  dav-dreams  fill. 
Of  that  pnmd  time  when  I  should  couch 

My  hmce  a^iu<«t  the  iiifidcd  ! 
And  when  the  impious  Mo;«lem  foe 

Upon  the  fields  of  PaU'stine 
Should  ti'iMuble  at  my  Iwttle-cry  : 
'Our  Ladye,  and  for  Eveline  1  * 


IV 


*  And  when  at  last  I  should  return 

Unto  mv  own  dear  native  liuid. 
With  knijL^litly  spurs  and  {jflory  won, 

To  claim  the  iii<;h-lK»ni  ladye's  hand. 
She  shoidd  not  blush  to  own  mv  love, 

Tlioui^h  once  a  squire  i»f  low  dejrree; 
And  he,  her  ^dre,  the  hau)ufhty  earl, 

Sliould  proud  of  my  aUiauce  U.*  I 


'But,  ah !  fond  dreams  of  Youth  and  Love, 

How  were  ye  broken  in  your  prime  I 
The  proud  Sir  Hugo  now  lias  woo'd 

And  won  the  beauteous  Evkllne. 
To-morrow's  sun  will  look  ujwn 

Sir  Hugo's  bright  and  blooming  bride. 
My  life's  blight  sun,  my  Eveline, 

To  gain  whose  smile  I  would  have  died  I 
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VI. 


Aud  8ho,  the  han>D'M  lovolv  child. 

Knew  not  the  wealtli  of  love  I  Iwre, 
Nor  drennit  the  low-bonu  nainelesfs  squire 

Had  dared  to  gaze  aud  to  adore. 
Sir  lli'oo  cannot  bt-tter  love ; 

His  love cimuot  more  noble  In?: 
Sir  Hugo  clanp  her  to  hi»  heart! 

Whjit  niuduei«d  to  my  t^oul  to  see  I 


VII. 


*  Why  did  I  not  my  suit  j)rcft?r, 

And  claim  the  hand  of  Eveune  f 
Ahu*,  ala8 !  the  ladyo  pnmd 

Had  si'oru'd  isuch  humble  love  m  mine ! 
Her  haughty  f*ire,  he  ill  would  bniok 

That  such  alliance  e'er  Hhould  l)e  ; 
For  i*lie  's  a  ban>n'.s  highd>om  child, 

And  la  squire  of  low  degree. 


VIII. 


Ah,  why  should  Lrive  e*er  find  a  place 

Within  the  hiwly  cottajje  walls. 
When  his  bright  smiles  were  never  meant 

Save  for  the  lonily  palace  halls? 
Alas  I  what  wretched  doom  is  mine. 

To  love  beyond  mine  own  degree : 
To  love  when  love  i.**  all  in  vaui. 

What  can  \k'.  deeper  misery  i 


IS. 


*  Farewell,  sweet  serenes  of  blissful  dn'ams  ; 

Your  ehanns  can  ne'er  my  ])eace  restore, 
My  blight td  heart  ye  cannot  head: 

I  go,  and  to  return  no  more ! 
The  Mjjdiers  of  the  cnj-s-*  to  join, 

I  seek  the  plains  of  Palestine ; 
And  glory  now  shall  l>e  my  bride. 

Since  I  have  l(»st  tliee,  II^veune  !  * 


z. 


Tears  pass'd :  one  day  a  palmer  worn 

Sought  rest  within  th<*  i'ni*tle'M  walls ; 
Refresird,  to  liim  Sir  Hugd'h  bride 

Gave  audience  in  their  lonily  lulls. 
Reclining  on  her  proud  lord's  arm, 

The  noble  hidye  bade  him  tell 
What  news  from  distant  Palestine ; 

What  fields  won  from  the  infidel  t ' 


XI. 


Long  to  the  ladye'8  wondering  ear 

He  spake  of  fields  of  bloody  fight ; 
Yet  stiH  in  all  the  pabner  praised 

llie  prowess  of  an  unknown  knight, 
Wlio,  'mongst  all  famed  for  deeds  of  arm«, 

K'er  bore  tlie  highest,  i)rou«k*t  pjirt ; 
Wliose  battle-crv  wiw  '  iveliiie  I ' 

Whose  shield  n  device  —  a  bleeding-heart ! 

AVw-lVrIt,  JIngutU  1861. 
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POWBRS'     STATUE      OF     THE      GREEK     SLAVS. 

Be  dilent !  breathe  n<»t !  lest  ye  1)rcak  the  trance ! 
She  thinketh  of  her  Attic  home ;  tlie  leaves 
Of  itM  green  olives  ulir  wthin  her  «>ul. 
And  Love  w  sweeping  «>*er  its  deepest  chords 
So  mournfully.     Ah !  -who  can  weigh  the  woo 
Or  wealth  of  memory  in  tliat  breast  sublime ! 

Yet  errs  he  not  who  calleth  thee  a  slave^ 
TIiou  Chrii«tian  maiden  ? 

Gyves  are  on  thy  wri?tii ; 
But  in  thy  soul  a  might  of  sanctity 
Tliat  foils  the  oppressor,  making  to  itself 
A  hiding-place  from  the  sore  ills  of  time. 
AMiat  irt  tfie  cluiin  U)  tliee,  who  Iiast  the  power 
To  bin<l  in  admiratitni  all  who  gaze 
Upon  thine  el(X}U»^iit  bn)w  and  matchless  form  f 
U  »•  are  ourselves  thy  slaves,  most  Beautiful ! 
Hortfnnl^  .lnirMut,  IS.** I.  L.  n.  8. 


^krtrl)-«onk  of  Mt,  Btistrr  Tmrl. 


OHAPTKR    THE     NIHTII. 


TiiK    ENOLTSH    OS    THE   CON'TrNi'NT. 

AX  ODB  onAFTBR  moic  AK  0M>  no'^K.  I'lz-'cr  CF  riioic  TUE  BXPXRixNnBs.   rotirrKaA.rxom»   a«» 

coMM.ts'-PLACsq  OP  All  oi<u  rxz.row. 

*  The  n>mancc  of  real  lire  certainly  (i^oes  beyond  all  other  romances;  and  there  are  fkcta  which 
few  whlera  would  put  into  their  books,  as  there  aru  skivs  which  few  pnintere  itould  put  lato 
their  landscapes.'  s,^  Wxlli^m  T.upt... 

]iLESs  them  I  bless  thorn  !  I^loss  them  for  their  misplaced  manners ; 
their  clmrlishiiess  and  surliness ;  their  trim  whiskers,  blue  neckcrchers^  and 
awkward,  scrimpy  coats.  131ess  them  for  their  iiidomitjible  pride,  and 
ineffable,  silent  aelt-concttit !  i^less  them  for  their  pluck  and  courage! 
Bless  them  for  their  generosity  and  hospitality  !  for  they  are  kind-hearted 
and  hospitable ;  and  hospitality,  like  charity,  covereth  every  sin  save  the 
indulging  in  narrow-minded,  provincial  prejudice. 

But  ciiiefly  and  especially  let  us  bless  them  for  the  fun  th^y  afford  m 
in  travelling,  by  their  intense  originality  and  remarkable  oddity.  Sir, 
what  is  tlie  reason  that  the  English  —  the  only  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  whose  language  cont-iins  the  word  common  sense,  or  the  idea  ex- 
pressed thereby  —  are  at  the  same  time,  by  every  nation  out  of  America, 
universally  regarded  as  partially  lunatic,  and  capable  of  any  conceivable 
eccentricity  and  extravagance  ? 

Do  you  want  proofs,  Sir  ?  Long  time  ago,  on  the  publication  of  the 
Percy  Ballads,  it  wa.s  remarked  that  only  an  Englishman  would  in  such  a 
work  have  appropriated  a  comer  to  the  songs  of  madmen.     Uauff,  in  his 
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Memoirs  of  the  Devil,  makes  the  waiter  say  of  a  certain  eccentric  gentle- 
man :  *  He  is  perhaps  an  Englishman  by  j>rofossion  :  thft/  all  have  some- 
thing peculiar  in  them,'  As  for  French,  Italians,  et  cetera,  and  so  on, 
their  entire  comic  literature  is  crammed  with  bold  Britons  constantly  en- 
gaged in  executing  all  mannerof  inconceivable,  extravagant,  native-tiston- 
ishing  pranks.  Who  is  it  that  wallops  a  gendarme  for  the  fun  of  the 
thinff  ?  John  Bull,  Who  swims  the  Hellespont  ?  John  Bull,  Who 
will,  in  full  dress,  for  a  wjiger,  trundle  an  opera  figurante  along  the  Boule- 
vards in  a  wheelbarrow  ?  Jean  Boule  !  Who  indulges  in  the  singu- 
larly eccentric  and  vile  custom  of  poking  his  cane  at  pictures  and  knocking 
off  the  salient  f)oints  of  beautiful  statues  ?  John  Bull !  I  do  not  deny 
that  John's  qu  erities  are  to  a  certain  degree  shared  by  a  western  relative^ 
but  to  do  th«»  latter  justice  he  never  goes  the  entire  figure.  The  Ameri- 
can is  in  disposition  half-way  l)etween  the  Englishman  and  continental 
European  —  say  the  Frenchman ;  and  is  withal  pliable  and  imi)ressive  as 
wax.  In  six  months,  Sir,  his  Anglo-Saxonism  is  blown  half-way  to  the 
devil,  and  in  six  more  he  is  a  cosmopolite  fini.  Yes,  Sir,  we  are  a  great 
nation,  and  wear  hats.   I>et  us,  liowever,  be  not  fenced  in  and  whitewashed, 

for  no  pent-up  Utica  contracts  our  powers, 

•  •  •  •  •  , 

Talking  of  English,  I  remember  standing,  one  glorious  moon-light  night, 
on  thy  t<*rrace  of  the  old  castle  of  Heidelberg.  Below  me  lay  the  town  ; 
to  the  right  the  Neckar  wound  itA  beautiful  panorama,  and  in  another 
direction,  far  in  the  distance,  shone  the  silver  llhine.  Enchanted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  my  soul  swam  off  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  and  I 
began  slowly,  mellifluously  and  dreamily  to  whistle  *  Lucy  lx>ng,*  with 
variations  on  the  other  popular  sable  melodies  of  my  loved  and  far-distant 
father-land. 

While  thus  employed,  I  heard  the  rustling  of  steps  on  the  gravel,  and 
from  the  darkness  emerged  the  figure  of  a  trim  little  Englishnjan,  who, 
gliding  up  to  my  side,  half  whispered,  in  a  confidential  tone,  and  witli  a 
Jerry-Sni-ak  air : 

'  I*lease,  Sir,  I  aint  got  any  pistols  ;  I  left  Vm  in  my  trunk  at  Strasbug. 
I'm  unarmed  !' 

From  the  pitiable  tone  in  which  this  last  expression  was  uttered,  I  sup- 
posed that  this  was  an  aj>peal  for  charity  ;  and  remembcfring  a  worthy  but 
unfortunate  individual  who  subsisted  tor  many  years  in  New- York  by 
going  alx^ut  and  begging  for  wherewithal  to  purchase  the  implements 
requisite  Ui  establish  himself  in  the  wood-sawing  profession,  naturally  con- 
jectured that  this  must  be  a  highwayman  disabled  from  following  his 
basiness  for  want  of  shooting-irons.  Regretting  that  honest  industry 
should  l>e  brought  to  a  stfind  by  such  a  tritling  obstacle,  I  was  alx>ut  in 
my  munificence  to  bestow  upon  him  an  American  cent,  which  I  had  that 
afternoon  purchased  from  an  enterprising  Rhode-Islander  for  six  kreutzers, 
but  was  arrested  in  my  benevolent  intentions  by  my  new  friend's  remark- 
ing : 

*  There  aint  any  danger  here,  is  there  ? ' 
'  1  )anger  I '  I  replied  ;  *  from  whom  ? ' 

*  The  peasants,  Sir;  the  j>eoplc  who  speak  German  and  eat  sour-krout 
I  saw  several  of  them  to-day  myself  1 ' 
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*  Oh  !  no  danger  at  all,'  I  answered.  *  As  far  as  my  exi>erience  goes, 
I  can  JLssuro  you  that  you  aro  safer  in  any  part  of  Baden  than  in 
London.' 

My  little  man  seemed  quite  relieved  at  this  answer,  and  remarked  in  an 
apologist  ic  tone : 

*  I  Wius  in  Italy  all  last  winter,  but  do  n't  know  this  country  as  yet.' 

*  And  were  you  robbed  while  there  ? ' 

*  N-no ;  but  in  Italy,  you  know,  one  always  expects  to  be  robbed  and 
murdered.     /  did,  and  so  always  went  prepared.' 

R'^adiT,  I  talk  confidentially  to  you,  therefore  don't  scold  me  for  what 
I  am  about  to  say.  Just  then  the  Devil  whisj)ered  in  my  ear  one  of  those 
^Diabolical  Suf/f/estiotis''  which  poor  Hood  delighted  to  write  about. 
And  the  thoui^ht  wjis  dark  and  terrible : 

'  What  if  1  should  take  this  little  man  by  the  collar  and  hold 
him  out  over  the  terrace  ! ' 

Something  of  this  dire  and  dreadful  idea,  I  am  sure,  must  have  been 
legible  upon  my  countenance ;  for  as  I  turned  toward  him  in  the  moon- 
light and  he  caught  the  expression  of  my  face,  he  started  back  as  if  I  had 
been  a  fiend  incarnate,  and  with  a  terrific  i/owl  rushed  madly  along  the 
terrace,  t<jre  faster  than  a  ki(!k(;d  dog  down  the  steps,  and  disai)peared 
among  the  sluuU>ws  of  the  trees,  the  fading  sound  of  his  retreating  steps 
mins:jling  with  and  dying  away  in  the  rustling  of  their  leaver. 

No  j>eople  in  the  world  are  so  much  addicted  to  the  foreiffn  as  English- 
Infinitely  more  applicable  to  England  than  France  is  the  speech  made  in 
Krisostauphe  Clede(;or8  Burlesque  Dictionary  of  Ma**ic,  by  his  friend, 
Idoluth;tstiphejaldeni)ear  :  *  In  France^  to  succeed^  he  not  Fn-nch  !  Call 
yourself  Tartar,  Manchou,  Samoyede,  Kirguish,  Babylonian,  Patagonian ; 
but  French  1 1  Poaah!  A //(/Y/Vc  only  sickens.  Tell  me  of  Monsieur 
Kactijkoraz^  Zorhanikaknhise^  Worhjachtota across^  etc.  Even  in  Queen 
Bessie's  time  they  would  *  give  more  to  see  a  deade  Indian  than  would  keep 
a  ly ving  Christian  from  starving  to  deathe  I '  Talk  about  Yankee**  running 
after  foreign  humbug  !  ^Vhy,  John  Bull  can  dance  us  five  miles  out  of 
town  any  day  on  that  heat,  ur  as  Tertullian  remarks,  *  quce  a  lontjinquo 
magis  placente ; '  meaning  tliereby, '  Far  fetched  and  doarly  bought  is  g  od 
for  the  English.' 

With  all  John  Bull's  natiojiality,  nothing  delights  uim  more  than  to  be 
taken,  as  far  jis  face  goes,  for  something  foreign.  I  verily  and  honestly 
believe  that  a  genuine  Briton,  who  has  travelled,  would  sooner  be  taken 
for  the  travelled  monkey  than  for  what  he  is.  Often,  yeji,  very  often, 
have  I  heard  a  group  of  Albion's  sons  discussing  their  relative  p<x*uliari- 
ties  on  this  point.  *  People  always  think  fm  an  Italian,'  says  A,  on 
the  stri^ngth  of  his  dark  hair.  *  Why,  Sir,'  replies  B,  *it  was  only  yester- 
day that  the  garsjxjn  at  the  hotel  spoke  to  me  in  French.  He  jM>sitively 
to<^k  me  for  a  real  Monsieur ;  deuce  take  me  if  he  did  n't.'  *As  for  me,' 
chimes  in  C,  *my  landh^rd  took  me  for  a  German  —  yes,  a  real  Swabian; 
and  I  could  n't  convince  him  of  the  contrary.  You  know,'  he  continues, 
in  an  exi)lanatory  tone,  *  that  the  Swabians  are  said  Uy  be  the  liandsomest 
rac<i  in  Europe ;  at  least  my  landlord  told  me  so.'  And  so  the  song  goes 
round.  An  Englishman  may  generally  be  distinguished  on  the  continent 
by  his  mustaches.     The  natives  wear  them  occasionally,  and  the  English, 
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wisLiiit;:  to  resemble  the  natives,  invariably.  The  mustache  once  Tiiounted, 
John  immediately  conceives  that  he  has  acquired  all  the  airs,  accomplish- 
ments and  graces  which  distin^ish  counts  and  earls  from  the  vaU'taille, 
ra<*caille  and  canaille.  (Vide  Wiggins  behind  the  counter,  and  Wiggins 
at  lioulogne.) 

Ii<?ader,  I  was  once  walking  with  an  intensely-impudent  young  friend 
in  l*ere  Ir.  Chaise.  Suddenly  we  encountered  a  party  who  were  as  thor- 
oughly English  in  their  apjKjarance  as  possible,  consisting  of  two  very 
pretty  girls  and  their  brother.  The  young  ladies  had,  however,  mounted 
new  Tarisian  bonnets,  and  John  had  around  his  mouth  a  curious  little  col- 
lection of  red,  bristly  spikes,  resembling  nothing  in  the  world  save  Squills 
upon  the  fretful  porcupine.'  From  their  tout  ensemble^  I  inferred  that 
they  had  been  about  ten  days  and  five  hours  in  France.  And  as  my  friend 
passed,  he  stared  brazenly  at  the  girls  with  that  peculiar  leer  which  is  so 
readily  acquired  upon  the  Boulevards  or  in  the  Cham])S  Elysees,  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  attendance  at  the  churches  or  bals  Musard,  and  coolly 
remarked  in  their  hearing,  in  English,  *  Devilish  pretty  creatures,  these 
French  girls  —  are  they  not  ? ' 

Reader,  what  do  you  suppose  the  young  Englishman  did?  Knock 
my  friend  down  \  Not  exactly ;  for  as  we  passed  I  ol)served  by  a  side- 
glance  that  a  smile  of  intense  gratification  stole  over  the  faces  of  himself 
and  sist(;rs ;  the  elder  of  the  latter  making  a  remark  inaudible  to  me,  but 
which,  to  judge  from  her  expression,  evidently  was,  *  How  absurd,  to  be 
sure !  But  then  he  takes  us  for  French,  and  su])]>oses  that  we  do  n't 
understand  him ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! ' 

*  l)id  you  know  them  to  be  English  V  I  asked  my  companion. 

*  C>f  coui-se  I  did.  IIow  well  the  thing  tc>ok,  hey  ?  I  verily  believe 
that  if  I  had  called  the  brother  a  fool  of  a  Frenchman,  he  would  have 
shaken  hands  with  me,  and  introduced  me  to  his  sisters  on  the  spot ! ' 

Froin  fill  which  we  are  to  infer : 

First,  That  it  is  not  creditable  to  look  like  an  Englishman. 

SeciMnlly,  That  no  Englishman  resembles  himself. 

And,  thirdly,  as  my  lamented  friend  J.  C.  Neal  obsen-es  in  one  of  his 
sketches,  *  What  a  delightful  thing  it  is  to  be  taken  for  tliat  which  we 
are  not ! ' 

And  apropos  of  Ix^ing  taken  for  that  which  we  are  not,  and  English 
]»ench.-int  tor  the  foreign,  I  am  reminded  of  the  time  when  my  particular 
friend  Wolf  Short  pa**sed  liimself  off  for  a  first-chop,  A  No.  1  Russian 
baron,  and  which  I  give  in  his  own  words : 

*  1  r«'sided,  several  years  since,  in  the  beautiful  South-German  Univer- 
sity town  of  Swillbierenchen,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saufschnappso^neyern, 
govern<d  at  that  time  by  their  majesties  Ilerr  von  Mayer,  (alias  Ludwig 
DEEi  Aestiiktikek,)  and  Madame  von  Mayer,  (alias  Molla  Lontez,)  the 
latter  of  whom  subsequently  received  the  farther  sobriquet  of  Folle  a 
LA  Mkssk,  from  being  obliged  on  a  certain  occasion,  by  a  turbulent  mob, 
to  t'ike  r^.fuge  or  sanctuary  in  the  Thi;atine  church,  during  mass.  And 
one  pleasint  afterncHm  I  was  interrupted  in  my  first  cup  of  coff«:*e  by 
tlie  entrance  of  an  agreeable  and  intimat<»  English  friend.' 

And  aproj»os  of  English  friends  —  O  Regnault  mon  ami  et  lecteur !  — 
permit  me  to  remark  that  there  are  in  all  this  broad  world  none  better. 
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We  may  laugh  if  we  will  at  the  peculiarities  and  weak  points  of  John  Bull, 
but  let  us  do  justice  to  his  virtues.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  every  one 
of  my  readers  who  has  once  been  truly  intimate  with  an  English  gentle- 
man, of  congenial  tastes  and  pursuits,  will  adn  it  that  he  never  had  a 
staunclier,  truer,  honester,  or  more  reliable  companion.  A  French  vcdet^ 
a  German  boon-companion,  an  English  friend,  and  an  American  wife. 
But  never  mind!  Kevenons  a  uos  moutons;  wliich  means,  ^Let  us  hurry 
along  with  our  washing.^ 

'  I  was  struck  with  the  melancholy,  puzzled,  upside-down  air  of  mj 
friend.  Sighing  deeply,  he  over-poured  his  cofFee-cup  with  Mareschino, 
and  filling  his  spoon  with  cafe  noir,  vainly  attempted  to  Hght  it.  On 
my  gently  remonstrating  with  him  for  such  an  absurd  attempt  at  a  Gloria^ 
he  suddenly,  with  !i  grasp  at  self-consciousness.  Incited  down  the  cordial 
at  a  gulp,  and  falling  bjick  stared  at  me  with  an  expression  which  ren- 
dered it  evident  that  it  might  have  been  c*ld  water,  or  any  thing  else,  for 
auaht  he  knew. 

*  *  My  dear  fellow,'  quoth  I,  '  are  you  mad  ? ' 

*  *  No,  not  mad,'  wjis  his  slow  re[)ly ;  *  only  in  a  devil  of  a  scrape,  or 
as  you  would  call  it,  'a  bad  fix.' ' 

*  *  Well,  '  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors,'  as  the  thief  said  when  he  took 
refuge  among  the  lawyers,  *  there  is  safety ; '  so  open  the  trap  of  your 
eloquence,  and  let  out  the  mouse  of  your  troubles,  as  Ferdusi  probably 
remarks.      Voire  ! ' 

* '  Well,  you  know  my  rich  old  fellow  country-womwn  who  came  here 
about  a  month  ago,  with  her  two  lovely  daughters  and  the  old  man  ? ' 

* '  Of  course ;  and  how  they  hired  handsome  rooms  in  the  Kaufinger 
Gasse,  and  how  you  fell  in  love  with  Angelina ' 

*  At  the  mention  of  this  name  my  friend  sighed  deeply,  and  inquired : 

*  Ah  !  is  n't  she  a  regular  brick  ?  I  mean,  is  n't  she  an  angel,  and  per- 
fection itself?' 

(X.  B.  The  reader  is  requested  to  note  that  invariably,  in  all  Univer- 
sity towns,  and  on  board  ship,  every  young  lady  is  always  regarded  as 
an  angel,  and  the  most  jierfect  of  her  sj)ecies  at  that,  particularly  when 
she  liap])ens  to  be  the  only  one  of  our  acquaintance.     Curious,  isn't  it?) 

*  To  this  remark  I  assented,  and  requested  Harry  (such  was  his  name) 
to  procoed. 

*'Well!  they  have  but  few  acquaintances  here,  and  being  crammed 
and  crazy  with  the  romance  of  travel,  are  dying  to  extend  their  circle. 
Angelina,  I  honestly  believe,  prefers  me  to  any  one;  but  the  poor  child 
would  give  her  teeth  to  know  something  of  the  continental  aristocracy ; 
be  hand-in-glove  with  a  few  Grafs  and  Grdjinnen  ;  waltz  with  a  live 
baron,  and  collect  a  small  stock  of  adventure  and  anecdote.  Now,  I, 
albfit  my  acquaintance  among  the  elite  in  Swillbierenclu'n  is  extremely 
limited,  have  done  my  best  for  them,  and  was  getting  along  with  Ange- 
lina as  fju^t  as  fire  in  powder;  when  who  should  arrive  but  that  infernal 
meddler  Broughton.  Yes,  Sir !  he  came  like  a  serpent  into  my  paradise, 
and  lifts  knocked  every  thing  into  sixes  and  sev(;ns.  lie  has  introduced 
them  to  half-a-dozen  second-rate  lions;  made  the  old  lady  vain-glorious, 
and  the  old  man  ambitious;  and  for  Angelina  —  oh!' 

**0h  what?' 
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*• '  Pie 's  very  nearly  cut  me  out !  And  unless  I  make  some  bold  stroke, 
the  game  will  be  lost  as  sure  as  supper.  He  was  actually  about  to  intro- 
duce her  to  his  Majesty,  but  I  walked  with  him  through  the  palace  the 
other  day,  and  showed  him  the  portrait  gallery  of  the  Kings  beauties 
and  sultinas.  You  know  that  Molla  Lontez  is  the  last  on  the  list  to  the 
right,  arid  that  there  is  a  vacant  spare  for  a  few  more  !  And  pointing 
solemnly  to  the  bare  wall,  I  said,  *  How  would  you  like  to  see  the  por- 
trait of  one  whom  you  loved  hanging  there  f*  Since  that  time  nothing 
more  has  been  said  on  that  subject' 

**My  dear  fellow,'  said  I,  exploding  with  laughter,  *I  like  Broughton 
as  little  as  yourself,  but  believe  me,  he  is  a  very  trifling  rival.  Not  being 
in  love  myself,  (ahem !)  I  fancy  that  my  intellects  are  a  little  clearer  than 
yours,  and  I  ratner  think  that  we  can  get  up  a  plan  which  will  *  head  in ' 
your  foe.' 

*  Harry  jumped  up  as  if  electrified,  and  squalled, '  Only  name  it,  my 
boy,  only  name  it!  I'll  drown  you  in  champagne — give  you  my  best 
meerschaum  —  that  set  of  Richter  you  wanted  —  any  thing  —  every 
thing  —  kill  you  with  kindness,  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  kill  the  police; 
only  say  the  word ! ' 

* '  Do  n't  be  frantic,  Harry.  Broughton,  if  I  know  the  man,  lias  done 
very  little  more  than  yourself.  Now  what  if  you  could  introduce  her  to 
a  Russian  Prince,  or  a  Bohemian  noble,  or  an  Hungarian  magnate  ? ' 

*  *  I  would  ask  nothing  more,  but ' 

*  *  But  do  it  then^  I  cjuietly  answered. 

*  *  And  where  is  the  Prince  ? ' 

*  *  Here  I '  I  answered,  rising  majestically  and  slapping  my  breast,  a  la 
Frederic  Lcmaitre ;  *  me  void.  Prince  Alexiovitch  Torshestwo  Barabanschtr 
schik,  just  from  my  unl)ounded  domain  in  lied  Russia,  where  I  own 
millions  of  serfs,  witli  all  things  in  proportion  ! ' 

*  The  magnitude  of  the  idea  was  too  much  for  my  friend ;  he  could  only 
ejaculate,  *  Bravo  I ' 

'* There's  Count  Smeichelkramer ;  he  will  make  a  grand  Bohemian 
lord.' 

*  *  But,'  said  Ilariy'  luefuUy,  *  he's  always  drunk  after  eight  o'clock.' 

*  *  Never  you  mind  that;  I '11  keep  him  suber.  And  Carl  Roemer,  he  is 
half  Hungarian  any  way :  we  '11  make  a  first-class  magnate  of  him  I ' 

* '  No,  by  Jove ! '  said  Harry ;  *  he 's  always  corned ! ' 

*  *  Well,  we  '11  make  him  sober.  And  now  run  like  a  good  boy,  and  tell 
Angelina  who 's  coming ! ' 

*  R<»ader,  to  make  a  long  stor}'  short,  Angelina  was  elevated  to  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight,  and  Broughton,  frantic  with  spite,  rushed 
madly  from  the  house  when  our  intensely-aristocratic  cortege  entered 
the  parlor  that  evening.  I  played  my  role  well;  talked  about  St, 
Petersburg  and  my  intimacy  with  the  Czar ;  and  gave  the  entire  party  a 
very  pressing  invitation  to  drop  in  some  time  and  be  my  guests,  when- 
ever they  should  visit  my  corner  of  Russia,  promising  to  keep  them  '  like 
diamonds  in  cotton.'  Angelina  was  charmed  with  my  Fn^nch,  and 
whi'«i>ered  (in  English)  to  Harry,  that  I  was  too  good,  great,  noble,  beau- 
tiful, glorious,  and  condescending  for  a  mere  mortal,  and  that  she  should 
always  adore  Russians  in  future.    May  be  I  did  n't  look  at  Harry  just 
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after  that  I    Yes,  and  saw  by  a  side-glance  that  his  angel  was  returning  a 

small  squeeze  of  the  hand. 

•  ••■•••• 

*  They  went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  were  married,  I  called  on  them 
in  England,  after  shaving  my  mustache,  and  found  them  happy  as 
doves. 

Angelina  suspected  nothing,  and  observed  in  me  none  of  tlie  glories 
which  I  had  possessed  as  a  Russian ;  only  once  she  remarked,  with  a 

sigh  of  gratified  recollection,  *  Harry,  dear,  how  much  Mr, resembles 

the  Prince/^ 


lines: 

ADDRESSED    TO ON    HER    EI03TEENTH    BIRTII-DAY. 

Again  the  mystic  clock  of  life  cloth  strike, 
Aud  HI  the  chumbers  of  my  heart  the  few 
And  sweet  vibnitioiw  numbering  thy  ye:irs 
Linger  like  mu«>ic !     From  the  t^eu  of  "time 
Another  wave  rolls  to  thv  feet  and  breaks; 
And  now  while  Summer,  with  averted  eyes, 
Leaves  the  green  earth  to  wither  and  grow  cold 
In  the  approaching  Autumn's  blighting  breath, 
Life's  Angel  drops  upon  thy  sUiiuless  brow 
The  crown  of  perfect  womanluKMl ! 

As  one 
Who  stands  upon  a  gentle  eminence, 
And  looking  backward  sees,  with  saddened  heart, 
Tiie  paths  wliich  never  may  be  trod  again 
Fade  in  the  distance,  so  thou  standest  now  : 
The  fields  in  which  thy  childish  f(M>t-stops  strayed 
Are  bright  in  memory's  retrospective  eye ; 
The  well-remembered  vciices,  whose  sweet  tones 
Made  up  the  music  of  thy  morning  life. 
Haunt  thee  with  melody  ;  f  )rgotten  scenes 
Grow  bright  again,  and  all  the  piu-^t  grows  bright, 
And  brighter  for  the  thought  that  it  is  ptust  I 

But  the  veiled  future  hath  yet  fairer  sceucs 
Than  aught  the  past  hath  kiu)wn,  lor  one  like  tliee. 
Whose  spirit  moves  by  that  divinest  hiw 
"Which  shapes  the  actions  of  a  perfect  life  : 
And  brighter,  hour  by  hoiu-,  thy  life  shall  grow. 
Till  merged  in  that  completion  which  the  i^ravc 
Hides  from  our  l>ounded  vision,     nierefore  1, 
To  whom  thy  happiness  is  more  tlian  life, 
With  no  regretful  feeling  gre<'t  this  dav  ; 
Knowing,  that  every  year  will  shed  on  thee 
A  choicer  blessing  than  the  jKU^t  kith  known. 
And  bring  thee  nearer  heaven  I 
IVaskinf  ton,  Aujrust  2^  ISjI.  h    s.  Cuiltoi 
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THE        HARVEST       MOOK. 

The  burning  sun  has  gone  to  rest, 

All  cloudlesA  arc  the  skies ; 
TIio  broeze  blows  softly  from  tlie  west, 

Nigbt's  dreamy  strams  arise ; 
F(>rtr<>tten  now  the  toil,  the  beat. 

That  marked  the  flittering  noon, 
As  o'er  the  eastern  hills  I  greet 

The  reaper's  yellow  moon. 

Aloft  she  cleaves  the  ether,  thin 

And  beautifully  blue, 
As  if  impatient  to  begin 

The  cTcning  and  the  dew ; 
As  if  in  mirthful  mood  she  chased 

Old  PiKEBUS  to  his  rest. 
And  spied  him  rounding  in  his  haste 

T\\e  comer  of  the  West 

Wliat  pladd  l)eauty,  what  repose 

Makes  lovely  now  the  night. 
As  o'er  the  landscape  Luna  throws 

Her  mollifying  light  I 
The  mountain,  steep  and  rough  by  day, 

Seems  now  a  smootlier  hill : 
So  tofleninc  uiflucncc  may  allay 

Man's  rude,  imperious  will 

The  reaper  sees  each  well-known  field 

Assume  some  fairy  change ; 
And  forms  fantastic  seem  revealed 

Where  swaying  shadows  range  : 
The  rustic  bridge  that  spans  the  stream 

Socms  now  a  gem  of  art. 
So  sweetly  does  the  nightly  beam 

Perfonn  the  pencil's  part 

Fit  season  for  ideal  dream ! 

Wliile  plodding  mortals  sleep, 
1 11  wanuer  by  tlie  lonely  stream, 

And  musing  vigils  keep. 
The  glancing  ripple,  and  the  still 

Deep  water  s  shady  flow. 
Remind  me  of  a  ha^ty  will. 

And  cautious  prudence  slow. 

The  zephyrs  wandering  through  the  vale, 

As  if  without  an  aim. 
Shall  fan  the  spark  of  fancy  pale 

To  vivifying  flame ! 
And  thou,  oright  beamer !  far  o'erhead, 

Com])osing  toil  and  strife, 
Tliou  dost  in  Ixands  of  beauty  wed 

The  reaper  to  his  life. 

QUI,  {Mass,)  'PsAiAar  Bakd.' 
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A  SEQUEL  TO  SAINT  LEOER. 

I  WOULD  dwell  on  this  part  of  my  history ;  the  sojourn  in  the  valley  of 
the  Aar.  For  while  it  betrays  many  of  the  inconsistencies  of  my  nature, 
(may  they  not  also  be  of  yours)  I  cannot  forget  how  much,  meanwhile, 
my  character  was  strengthened  and  my  purposes  defined.  It  is  pleasant 
to  look  back  on  certain  periods,  and  feel  that  at  such  and  such  a  time  a 
change  was  wrought  in  us,  pointing  to  a  new  life.  And  how  many  are 
there  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  *  They  live '  ?  Most  of  us  have  no  linked 
life,  no  continuous  existence.  We  are  made  up  of  excitements,  lal  ors, 
pleasurable  sensations,  su3ferings,  joys.  He  only  who  has  a  lasting  pur- 
pose has  a  life.  It  is  the  purpose  which  groups  together  all  the  outer 
influences,  disposing  of  them  as  things  subservient  It  connects  the  days, 
and  the  months,  and  the  years  of  existence  into  an  uninterrupted  whole. 
It  preserves  and  sustains  the  E(jomet.  Without  it  how  can  one  say, 
referring  to  time  anterior,  *I  was'?  how  be  assured  that  one  shall  be  to- 
morrow what  one  is  to-day  ?  And  as  is  the  purpose  so  is  the  life  :  if 
the  purpose  be  base,  the  life  is  base ;  if  the  purpose  be  holy,  the  life  is 
true.  Where  hereafter  all  tliis  shall  tend,  God  the  Dis[>ofier  knows. 
But,  pause  now,  and  ask  yourself,  *  What  are  your  sources  of  happiness  and 
unhappiness  ? '  I  do  not  refer  to  the  ordinary  demands  and  a]>pliances 
of  nature.  Cold  and  hunger  and  thirst  require  covering  and  food  and 
water,  and  the  requirement  is  lawful.  Other  appetites  there  are,  which 
clamor  for  indulgence,  while  the  senses  demand  objects  of  gratification. 
I  su[)pose  these  to  be  held  under  control.  But  beyond  these,  what  makes 
you  happy,  what  is  your  highest  pleasure,  your  chiof  felicity  ?  Are  you 
startled  by  the  question?  Do  you  shrink  from  what  must  follow?  Vet 
you  feel  that  there  is  to  be  a  consummation.  You  are  told  that  your 
coming  state  is  prefigured  by  your  present  experience.  Are  you  con- 
tent that  your  future  should  be  but  the  heightened  picture  of  your 
present  ? 

But  to  my  history.  In  the  near  prospect  of  dissolution  I  go  back  to 
it :  to  speak  of  fruitful  fields  and  fertile  meadows ;  of  picturescjuo  valleys, 
silent  and  sequestered ;  of  gray  feudal  towers  topj)ling  with  the  weight 
of  centuries,  and  of  the  stream  which  in  its  course  quietly  sweeps  —  alwa\-s 
8weei>s  —  their  cold  foundations;  of  men  and  women  in  life,  and  health- 
ful, who  inhabited  these  same  fields,  and  meadows,  and  valleys,  active 
and  full  of  cheerfulness  and  industry;  and  of  gentler,  softer  creatures, 
with  lovely  forms  and  rosy  lips,  and  eyes  that  looked  so  deeply  into  mine, 
that  the  soul  seemed  to  flow  in  with  their  gaze,  until  two  beings,  by 
the  commingling,  were  but  one.  IIow  often,  in  the  long  future,  will 
young  and  happy  hearts  frequent  these  scenes,  giving  year  by  year  the 
self-same  tokens  ?  The  maiden's  sigh ;  the  lover's  fond  kiss ;  the  last  em- 
brace so  many  a  time  repeated ;  the  smile,  the  tear,  the  sweet  reproach, 
the  fond  expostulation ;  tell  me,  in  the  far,  far  reach  of  time,  how  oft  are 
these  to  be  enacted  here  ?  Art  thou  not  inexorable,  O  Destiny!  that 
bindest  man  to  acts  like  these,  over  which  the  will  has  no  control  ?  The 
will,  with  all  its  power,  its  iron  rule,  its  fierce  ungovernable  despotism, 
where  is  it  now  ?     A  captive,  a  suppliant,  weak  and  humiliated.     But  is 
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not  the  recomponse  great  ?  With  what  can  one  compare  the  ecsttisy  of  that 
moment,  when  lij)s  on  wliich  we  have  hung  so  long  with  rapture  murmur 
to  uft  the  words,  *I  love '  ?  SUy,  stay ;  grant  me  but  an  instant's  vision. 
Let  me  look  on  myself  absorbed  as  I  then  was.  I  do  behold  me.  I  see, 
I  see.  Oh,  do  not ; — it  has  changed ;  like  a  dissolving  view,  it  fades  gradu- 
ally away ;  and  lo !  the  old  act  is  replaced  with  its  patch-work  and  its 
shifting  scenes,  and  I  am  as  I  am  wont  to  be.  How  long  is  this  to  last, 
and  what  change  will  the  next  world  bring?  We  talk  of  the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death.  Will  it  not  be  strong  after  death  ?  If  yea,  then 
what  avails  all  our  toilsome  self-riorhteous  drudgery  I  What  avails  thia 
starched  precision,  this  formal  self-denial,  this  untiring  resistance  and 
renunciation  ?  Can  we  love  where  we  hate  —  and  hate  where  we  love  ! 
Must  not  the  truth  out  at  last  ?  Will  not  the  fire  which  is  smothered 
burn  by  and  by  the  fit'rcer  ?  Father  of  Mercies,  forgive  me !  I  err.  I 
am  lost  in  the  turbulence  of  passion.  Bring  me  back  to  Thee,  great 
Consolation  I  Thou  aut  God.  Once  more  Faith  triumphs.  Once  more 
I  am  at  peace.  •  ..... 

Charming  was  the  life  we  led  in  that  sweet  valley ;  happy  the  lioure 
which  passed  so  calmly  there.  There  were  no  excitements,  no  artificial 
scenes ;  no  feverish  pleasures,  no  factitious  allurements  to  heat  and  to  dis- 
tract the  brain.  If  at  times  the  heart  beat  fuller  and  quicker  than  at 
others,  it  sprung  from  a  natural  fen'or  produced  by  the  scene  or  the  oc- 
ca<»ion.  At  the  house  of  Herr  Fluollon  things  went  on  with  uniformity 
and  system ;  not  by  rigid  rule  and  dull  unmeaning  method,  which  pro- 
duce ft'eliiigs  of  constraint  and  of  disgust,  but  with  that  nice  regard  to 
order  and  propriety  always  evidenced  by  those  who  feel  the  value  of  exist- 
ence. All  were  the  happier  for  the  delightful  calm  that  reigned  through- 
out the  household.  The  Herr  himself  had  his  constant  routine  of  occu- 
pation. On  one  day  he  would  traverse  the  valley,  and  visiting  the  cottages, 
would  inquire  into  the  welfare  of  every  member.  If  any  were  sick,  they 
receivt'd  attention ;  if  any  were  rejoicing,  they  found  a  sympathizer.  Tlie 
suffering  and  the  unfortunate  were  cared  for;  the  well  and  the  pros- 
p<'rous  were  made  still  hapj)ier  by  pleasant  congratulations.  The  old 
were  reminded  of  the  many  blessings  with  which  they  were  surrounded ; 
the  young  were  admonished  to  filial  duties,  that  they  too  might  one  day 
enjoy  them.  The  lover  and  his  sweet-heart  were  not  forgotten  or  un- 
heech'd.  They  were  addressed,  not  by  any  ill-timed  joke  or  common-place 
witticism,  so  invariable  on  such  occasions,  yet  so  grating  to  the  sens?,  but 
by  simple,  kindly  words  of  encouragement  and  hof»e,  which,  exi>ressed 
with  heart-felt  emphasis,  seemed  to  strengthen  the  nnitual  affection  that 
in  the  good  man's  presence,  yet  with  down-cast  eyes,  was  modestly 
avowed. 

On  these  >'isit8,  Herr  Fluellen  did  not  confine  his  inquiries  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  cottagers.  He  carefully  insi)ected  the  fields  and  the  gardens, 
and  made  suggestions  which  should  improve  their  condition.  In  a  word, 
he  busied  himself  with  every  thing  which  concerned  these  liumble  people, 
who  had  learned  to  regard  him  with  love  and  reverence.  On  another  day 
the  school  which  he  had  established  was  visited,  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  noted ;  the  dull  were  encouraged,  the  idle  admonished,  and  the 
diligent  praised.     The  affairs  of  his  own  farm«(for,  as  I  shall  by  and  by 
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explain,  these  people  were  not  tenants  of  the  Herr)  also  claimed  close  ex- 
amination. The  several  j^roducts  of  the  soil  were  carefully  looked  after, 
and  the  result  compared  with  the  culture  of  the  previous  year :  every  thing 
seemed  to  merit  his  observation,  and  nothing  to  escape  it  After  attending 
to  thtese  various  dutie^s,  ho  occupied  himself  in  reading  from  his  well- 
selected  library,  or  in  agreeable  conversation  with  his  family.  Madame 
Fluellen,  as  1  have  remarked,  was  in  delicate  health,  yet  she  did  much  to 
second  the  j>lans  of  ht?r  husband.  She  too  visited  the  same  families,  car- 
rying with  her  consolation  and  happiness ;  and  she  was  the  sympathizer 
with  many  a  feelini^,  and  the  confidant  of  many  a  tale,  which  even  to 
the  llerr  wore  topics  absolutely  sealed.  In  her  own  house  she  was  gentle, 
yet  decisive;  and  while  she  regarded  her  husband  almost  as  a  superior 
being,  she  pri^servi^d  that  influence  which  should  always  belong  to  the  sex, 
and  is  so  necessary  to  man. 

Josephine  too  had but  of  her  employments  I  will  not  now  speak, 

preferring  rather  that  they  should  manifest  themselves  as  my  story  goes  on. 

Macklorne  and  I  wore  no  idlers.  Sometimes  we  penetrated  together  the 
neighboring  mountains,  traversing  one  wild  height  after  another,  and  en- 
joying a  new  prospect  at  almost  every  step.  Sometimes  we  wandered  for 
miles  through  the  majestic  forests,  endeavoring  to  fancy  an  encounter  with 
the  berggeister,  or  *sj)irits  of  the  Alp,'  in  whose  existence  the  inhabitants 
believe  implicity.  But  the  happiest  seasons  were  those  when,  with 
Josephine  and  Annette,  we  made  excui'sions  in  every  direction,  -exploring 
objects  of  interest  or  curiosity.  We  visited  many  an  old  ruined  chateau 
and  many  a  neglected  chapel.  Wo  discovered  many  a  wild  vale  and  many 
an  unfre(juented  path,  whore,  it  is  said,  the  race  of  phantoms  and  of  fairies 
love  to  tread.  At  such  times  Macklorne  invariably  attended  upon  An- 
nette—  I  accompanied  Josephine  Fluellen.  Often  wo  became  separated 
during  our  walks,  especially  when  we  were  proceeding  to  a  well-known 
locality,  and  then  Josephine  and  I  learned  to  linger,  without  knowing  that 
we  did  linger.  At  times,  as  we  surveyed  together  an  old  ruin,  or  lo(»ked 
down  on  some  beautiful  prospect,  something  would  be  said,  to  which  the 
other  responded  as  if  the  thoughts  of  both  were  just  then  but  as  one 
thought,  and  our  eyes  would  meet,  and  I  would  be  thrilled  through  every 
fibre  of  my  heart  as  her  soul  touclied  mine.  Frequently  the  caleche  wtis 
put  in  requisition,  and  then  the  maidens  would  drive  slowly  along,  while 
Macklorne  and  I  walked  by  tht^  side  of  the  carriage ;  until,  the  way  no  longer 
passable,  they  dismounted,  leaving  it  in  charge  of  the  servant,  and  we 
would  proceed  on  together.  On  one  occa^^ion,  when  Annette  was  for  some 
rea-ion  prevented  from  going  out,  Josephine  and  1  made  the  excursion 
alone.  We  drove  on  for  several  miles  until  we  came  to  Thun,  which 
stands  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  the  Aar.  Passing  through 
the  town,  we  entered  the  charming  region  beyond,  which  wiis  covered 
with  vines  and  trees  of  a  rich  foliage.  As  we  pnxx^eded,  my  com]>anion 
suddenly  exclaimed,  *  What  an  excpiisite  j>icture  I '  1  looked  across  the  fields 
and  Ijeheld,  following  the  track  of  a  small  stream,  a  little  valley  that  at 
one  point  inclined  into  a  rich  meadow,  over  which  were  dotted  thicket«»  of 
beech  and  oak ;  three  or  four  water-falls  came  tumbling  from  the  n>cks 
which  rose  })recipitately  on  one  side,  while  farther  u]>,  the  hills  were  black 
with  forests  of  fir.     Direcily  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  stood  a  small  church, 
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a])parcntly  unfrequented,  although  a  path  led  fmni  it  through  the  pasture 
to  the  ipain  road. 

'  ILnv  enchanting!  how  picturesque  I '  repeated  my  companion ;  *  let  us 
visit  that  old  chapel  and  see  if  we  can  make  any  discovery.'  We  alighted, 
and  leaving  the  caleche,  walked  across  the  meadow.  There  were  no  signs 
around  of  animated  life,  except  that  as  we  approached,  some  goats  which 
were  browsing  high*  up  on  the  ledge  above,  8topi)ed  to  look  at  us  for  a 
moment,  and  then  quietly  resumed  their  occupation.  The  noise  made  by 
the  falling  of  several  streams  of  water  across  the  face  of  the  huge  rocks, 
jis  they  dashed  from  point  to  point,  and  glided  away  to  join  tiie  river, 
struck  with  a  mournful  echo  against  the  old  church,  imparting  a  senae  of 
loneliness  to  the  scene.  We  bi)th  felt  it,  and  both  hesitated  to  push  open 
the  door  which  protected  the  entrance.  W\i  did  not  delay  long,  but  pass- 
ing through,  found  ourselves  in  the  body  of  the  edifice.  It  seemed  to  be 
altogether  deserted.  We  approached  the  altar;  the  furniture  still  re- 
mained, although  covered  witli  dust  and  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and 
around  were  several  old  drawings  representing  different  subjects  which 
once  decorated  the  walls. 

'  How  mournful,*  said  Josephine  Fluellen,  *  these  marks  of  neglect  and 
of  decay  on  consecrated  ground !  That  the  very  emblems  of  our  faith  should 
l>e  permitted  to  moulder  and  to  perish :  is  it  not  a  melancholy  idea?  It 
is  nut  long  since  holy  offices  were  dispensed  here,  and  the  faithful  minis- 
ter, some  humble  devotee,  here  gathered  his  flock  together.  There  was 
the  chapel  for  secret  prayer ;  there  the  baptismal  font,  now  broken. 
Ilark !  how  strangely  the  murmur  of  the  falling  water  sounds !  Why  is 
it  that  a  ruin  always  affects  the  mind  with  awe  ? ' 

*  Is  it  not,'  I  replied,  *  because,  when  comparing  it  with  what  it  once  was, 
we  are  afflicted  with  a  sense  that  there  is  nothing  permanent,  and  that  all 
things  are  silently  undergoing  change  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  so,'  said  Josephine ;  *  but  to  me  it  would  seem  rather  because 
we  behold  that  vacant  and  tenantless  which  was  intended  to  be  used  and 
frequented.  Thus  breeds  an  unnatural  solitude,  and  we  are  terrified.  But 
what  could  have  occurred  to  make  this  spot  deserted  ? ' 

As  she  spoke,  I  cast  down  my  eyes,  and  perceiving  among  the  stones 
of  the  pavement,  where  many  of  the  dead  had  been  interred,  something 
that  looked  like  two  small  folding-doors,  I  stooped  down  to  open  them. 
Josephine  seized  my  arm.  *  Do  not,'  she  said,  *  seek  to  penetrate  farther. 
Some  vault  will  be  disclosed  full  of  revolting  sights,  or  a  subterranean 
cavern  lined  with  horrors.     Do  not  lift  it.' 

'Forgive  me,'  I  said;  *  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  know  what  is 
beneath ;'  and  while  my  comj)anion  still  held  my  arm,  I  raised  the  doors. 
We  beheld  a  large  grave-stone,  which  appeared  to  be  just  rent  in  three 
pieces,  through  which  was  visible  the  figure  of  a  woman  slightly  veiled 
with  a  shroud,  as  if  *  coming  forth'  at  the  'resurrection  of  the  hist  day.' 
With  one  hand  she  seemed  to  be  quietly  raising  a  portion  of  the  broken 
stone  which  lay  over  her  head  ;  in  the  other  she  held  an  infant  struggling 
with  its  little  hands  to  release  itself  from  the  tomb.  The  whole  was 
sculptured  in  a  masterly  manner  from  one  large  block,  and  the  swelling 
of  tiie  stone  was  so  naturally  expressed  that  the  fragments  seemed  as  if 
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they  had, just  burst  and  were  in  the  act  of  opening.    On  one  part  was 
inscribed  the  following : 

*  Here  am  I,  Lord,  and  the  child  whom  thou  gavest  me.*  * 

Below  we  read  as  folloii's  : 


S(nna  IIKagtialrna   lanflbans, 

wtrx  or  TUB  ox.srotiiav. 

HO  UN     1733.     DIED     1751.' 


We  stowl  regarding  the  affecting  spe<jtacle  in  silence.  At  length 
Josephine  Fluellcn  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  as  she 
drew  ine  away,  *  I  know  now  why  the  chapel  is  deserted.  lie  could  not 
preach  tkere.^ 


GOLDEN        DREAMS. 


BT    nRKRT     ]>.    tiCLAND. 


Like  n  drcnm  doth  it  seem 

When  I  tliiiik  of  tlic  Past : 
Up  Uie  road  gallxintly  da-shioji^  along. 
Driving  four  noble  grays,  eqware-built  and  strong ; 
Finnly  her  little  handrt  grasping  the  reins, 
Held  tliem  as  fimily  as  U»vcrs  iu  chains. 

Like  a  dream  doth  it  seem 

When  I  think  of  the  Past: 
From  thy  heart  thrillingly  burst  the  gay  song, 
Witching  each  ear  as  the  words  swept  along ; 
Wooiugly  over  the  harp-strings  the  while, 
Moving  the  t^^ar,  or  awaking  a  smile  1 

Like  a  dream  doth  it  seem 

When  I  tliink  of  the  Past : 
Gently  the  south  wind  the  forest  trees  bending, 
Showed  the  briglit  moon-light  through  tliick  leaves  descending. 
Lighting  the  wo(Ki-])ath  with  ])ale  dancing  light : 
Whose  arm  was  around  thee  on  tliat  lovely  night  ? 

Like  a  dream  doth  it  seem 

When  I  think  of  the  Past : 
Bright  with  a  thousand  lights  shone  the  wide  halls  ; 
Oayly  the  music  now  rises,  now  falls. 
Not  with  the  dancers  her  fair  fonn  I  sec : 
The  dream  hath  its  end  —  she  is  we<lded  to  me. 


*  ^ier,  ^xx,  (in  i4,  unb  ba«  Ainb,  fo  bu  ntir  gegebcn  \faft. 


LITERARY      NOTICES. 


Tns  Sea  and  the  Sailor  :  Notes  on  France  and  Italy :  and  other  Literary  Remains  of  the  late 
Rev.  Waltkr  Coltom.  With  a  Memoir  by  Rev.  Henry  T.  Coeever.  In  one  Tolume: 
pp.  437.    iNew-York :  A.  S.  Barnbs  aho  Company. 

SmTNO  recently  upon  tlie  upper  eastern  piazza  of  the  'Lake  House'  at  Lake 
George,  we  took  up  this  volume  for  perusal  A  year  before,  in  the  same  place,  the 
author  sat  by  our  side,  with  hin^d  eye  and  pale,  wasted  cheek,  looking  off  upon  die 
matchless  scene  of  beauty  before  us.    Now  he  is  gone.    His  eye  is  dead  to  color  and 

his  ear  to  sound ;  and  he  has 

*  No  more  care  for  all  that  'a  done 
Beneath  the  circuit  of  the  sun  :* 

but  he  will  live  and  be  remembered  in  his  works,  as  well  as  in  the  affections  of  thoee 
whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  share  his  friendship.  The  portion  of  the  volume  before 
us  called  '  The  Sea  and  the  Sailor '  is  made  up  mainly  of  two  manuscripts  without 
a  name,  in  the  shape  of  sermons  or  addresses,  which  Mr.  Colton  was  in  the  habit  of 
employing  when  preaching  in  bcludf  of  seamen.  Otlier  appropriate  matter  has  been 
incorporated  with  tliese  by  tlie  editor,  llie  '  Notes  on  France  and  Italy,'  jotted  down 
by  the  author  some  twenty  years  ago,  have  been  revised  and  placed  in  sections  of 
convenient  reference.  A  number  of  aphorisms,  laconics,  and  selected  editorials, 
succeed,  which  are  followed,  in  conclusion,  with  specimens  of  *  Walter  Colton  id 
the  I'ulpit,*  which  the  editor  is  fully  justified  in  believing  will  *  be  valued  by  a  wide 
circle  of  the  friends  of  the  chaplain,  on  tlie  g^und  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  as  well  as 
that  of  personal  regard  for  the  preacher.'  From  a  chapter  upon  the  characteristicB 
of  the  sailor  we  take  the  following  brief  passages,  with  no  little  regret  that  they  are 
all  for  which  we  can  find  space  : 

*  He  will  not  silently  submit  oven  to  an  opprobrious  epithet  on  board  a  man-of-war.  One  of 
our  offlctTS  in  change  of  the  deck  called  a  sailor  a  nondescript,  lie  had  scolded  him  for  some 
supposed  neglect  of  duty,  and  then  said,  *  Go  forward !  you  are  such  a  perfect  nondescript,  I 
do  nU  know  what  to  do  with  you.*  Forward  the  sailor  went,  mutterinff  to  himself,  *  Nondescnf4 1 
what  does  that  mean  ?  Here,  Larkin,  can  you  tell  me  what  nondescript  means  ?  *  *  Why,  what 
do  you  want  to  know  what  nondescript  means  for  ?*  ^  Why,  the  officer  of  the  deck  called  me  a 
nondescript,  and  it  means  something  bad,  I  know,  for  he  was  angry.*  *  Well,  1  do  nH  know 
what  it  moans,*  said  Larkin  :  *  send  for  Wilkixs,  he  can  tell.*  Now,  W^ilkins  was  a  sort  oJT 
Bhip*8  dictionnnr ;  and,  though  ignorant  as  any  on  board,  he  had  a  reason  for  every  thing,  and  a 
dsflnition  beside.  80  Wilkins  came.  ^What  is  the  meaning  of  nundetMsript  ? *  inquired  the 
aggrieved  sailor.  *  Nondescript,*  said  Wile  ins,  after  a  moment's  pause;  *  nondescript  means 
one  who  gets  into  heaven  without  being  regularly  entered  on  the  books.*  *  Is  that  all  it  means  t' 
said  the  sailor ;  *  well,  well,  1  shall  be  glad  to  get  therv  any  way,  poor  sinner  as  I  am !  *  If  there 
were  more  of  that  sailor^s  gpirit  ashore,  there  would  be  less  wrangling  on  doctrinal  points.' 

*  Anothbr  feature  in  the  character  of  the  sailor  is  his  humanity  to  dumb  animals.  Thoi^ 
he  may  kni»ck  down  a  French  railor  for  wearing  a  coat  with  a  tail  to  it,  he  will  never  turn  out  a 
poor  old  faithful  horse  on  a  public  common  to  die.  He  leaves  such  aoeursed  inhumanity  to 
those  who  surfeit  the  guest,  and  starve  his  steed. 
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*  When  pushed  hard  for  fro«h  provUioiis  on  a  cruise  in  the  VVe»l  Indie:*,  we  took  our  lines  and 
angled  Tor  the  dolphin.  One  watt  at  last  h<H)ked  and  brought  on  hoard.  As  this  mtwt  b«autiftal 
fl^h  or  the  ocean  wax  dfini?,  I  ol>MTved  an  old  Hailor  leanlnsr  over  it  and  watching  it«  spa»m». 
As  iti*  complexion  troinhleci  through  the  succe8«ive  colore  of  the  rainbow,  to  the  iui»t  oue,  when 
death  m^x  ita  real,  a  big  tear  lloatiHl  in  the  eye  of  the  old  tur,  while  hi«  lipi«  haJf  uucoiwcioiuly 
murmured,  *  That^s  hard  — that  *8  hard  !*    lie  believefl  with  SuAKsriCARK,  that 

The  p'l'-'r  b«r't>  which  wt^  tr«?.ii  -ip-.-n, 
In  I'-.Tj-.  ral  s-.J-rln.j  fccia  :i.  p.m^ 
A«!  tjrcat  A*  when  a  jiiiit  Ai.-s  ' 

*  Wo  had  on  board  the  Coxrtbli.ation  a  Iamb,  which  became  quite  a  pet  with  our  crew,  but 
from  the  fricture  of  one  of  ite  lirabsi  by  the  falling  of  a  belaying>pin  it  became  necestiary  to  kill 
it ;  but  not  a  sailor  who  had  j>la\ed  with  it  would  touch  a  monei  of  it8  meat.  '  Eat  Tommy  !  * 
said  Ja(.k;  *  I  would  as  soon  eat  my  own  child  \ ' 

» 
•  ••••« 

*  Anotuer  (Mature  of  character  impresseil  on  the  sailor  by  his  ocean  life  is  a  passionate  food- 
nese  for  excitement.  The  Kteat  element  ou  which  he  mo^'es  is  never  at  rest.  If  it  be  quiet  at 
one  point,  storms  art^  howling  and  brtmkers  liftini;  their  voices  in  thunder  at  another.  Here,  aa 
Iceberg,  in  mountain  majesty,  tumble:*  on  its  tttrriflc  way  :  there,  a  roaring  wator-spi>ut  seems  aa 
if  emptying  another  oc<^aii  from  the  clouds;  and  yonder,  the  va<it  maelstrom  draws  whole  navies 
down  i  8  whirling  centre.  Kcarod  amid  these  etirring  wonders,  the  sailor  becomes  impatient  of 
repose.* 

The  well-written  iiioiiioir  of  the  author  which  ck)r*e!*  the  volniiKi  docs  no  more  than 
justice  to  the  excellent  j)oiuts  of  his  character.  We  knew  liini  well ;  and  can  bear 
wilhn;^  testimony  to  liis  dieerful  Christiim  spirit,  liia  ^'cat  conver!i«ati<nial  power,  his 
keen  perception  of  the  humorous  and  the  pathetic,  and  liid  love  and  practice  c»f  all 
that  was  uoble  and  j^euerons.  Th(^  prjrtrait  wliicli  fronts  the  title-page  is  a  m<)6t 
speaking  hkeness  of  our  lament'Cd  friend. 


SccNiRT  AMD  MixD.    By  Reverend  £.  L.  Maooox,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Oliver-street  Baptist  church, 
New- York.    In  one  volume. 

A  wc>EK  thus  entitled  is  now  passing  through  the  press,  npon  t^'pi^s  of  an  imperial 
breadth  and  fulness,  impressed  u()ou  paper  of  linen,  fine  and  white,  with  ample 
margin.  We  see,  even  from  the  few  bheets  Ix^fore  us,  that  the  writer  will  treat  the 
subject  whieh  he  has  chosen  in  a  ma<»torly  maimer.  We  annex  a  single  {uussage : 
*  Man  feels  himself  advanced  to  a  higher  scale  in  the  creation,  in  being  permitted  to 
Bee  and  admire  the  grandest  of  Nature's  works.  All  vig!)rous  souls  prize  most  higldy 
that  ln'altliy  and  expaiisiv<j  exercise  of  mind  which  is  attained  cliiefly  by  traversing 
rugged  patlis  and  scaling  celestial  heights,  in  order  t^)  breathe  pure  and  bracing  air. 
To  the  query  whether  beneficial  effects  acttially  attend  such  excursions,  let  Sydney 
Smith  reply:  *  I,  for  one,  strongly  believe  in  the  affirmative  of  tlie  qne.Htion  ;  tJiat 
Nature  speaks  to  the  mind  of  man  immedialeJy  in  l>ejiutiful  and  sublime  language ; 
that  she  astonishes  him  with  magnitude,  appalls  him  with  darkness,  cheers  hitn  with 
splendor,  soothes  him  with  harmony,  caj)tivat^s  him  with  (^motion,  enchant-s  liiin  with 
fame.  She  never  intended  man  sliould  walk  among  her  flowers,  and  her  fields,  and 
her  streams,  unmoved ;  nor  did  she  rear  tin*  strength  of  the  hills  in  vain,  or  mean 
that  we  should  look  with  a  stupid  heart  ou  the  wild  glory  of  the  torrent,  bursting 
fmm  tlie  darkness  of  the  forest,  and  dashing  over  the  crumbling  rcwk.  I  would  aa 
soon  deny  hanlness,  or  softness,  or  figure,  to  bj  qualities  of  matter,  as  I  wouUl  deny 
beauty  or  sublimity  to  belong  to  its  qualities.'  Our  friend  still  persists,  we  pt^rceive, 
in  tlie  use  of  the  vile  phrase, '  Sayn  Smith,'  •  Says  Jones,'  '  Says  Thompson,'  etc.,  at 
tlie  beginnhig  of  a  sentence.  Ple:vse  to  discontinue  that  styl<»  of  writing.  '  reverend 
and  dear  Sir  ! '  It  is  clumsy,  ungniceful,  and  unnecessary.  We  have  alluded  to  this 
defect  once  before,  and  must  now  ad<jpt  the  imj>erative:  Stop  it !  'Don't  let  us 
»pcak  to  you  thrice ! ' 
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AXMPAL  RkPORT  OF  THE   BTATK-ExfllNKEB  ANH   SrRVBTOR   OF  TI!B  BTaTB  OF  NlW-YoRKf  OU 

Rail-Koad  StatiHticti,  and  his  like  *  Kepi>rt  ou  the  Canals  uf  the  Statu/    In  two  ParU :  pp.  373. 
Albany:  Charlsji  Van  BbntuuybBn,  Printer  to  the  LiiKi»laturo. 

As  a  native  New- Yorker,  we  feel,  iu  cominou  with  other  citizi.*iis  of  our  noWe  State, 
a  just  jirido  in  tlie  prosperity  of  our  great  public  workf*,  as  wt  forth  in  these  able 
reijortrf  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Seymoie,  our  experienced  and  capable  State-Engineer  and  Sur- 
veyor. Amon<'  the  rail-HMid  atiitintic^  here  fumishc>d,  we  luive  tables  of  all  tlie  rail- 
roads  in  o]>eration  in  tlie  St:ite,  their  length,  track,  cont,  original  and  contrnuouK,  re- 
tunis,  etc,  with  all  other  particulars  of  any  importance.  In  the  report  ujwn  the 
canal}*  of  the  State,  the  length  and  e^•tinlated  cost  of  the  work  under  wmtract  for 
tlie  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  amount  done  and  remaining  to  be  done 
at  contract  prices,  are  i*hown  in  elalxtrate  tablets  under  each  separate  diviiJiioiL  The 
condition  of  the  other  canaln  of  the  State  is  given  with  great  precision  and  nunute- 
nes8  of  detail.  It  woidd  Heem  that  the  8i>r>'iccs  required  by  the  engineer  department 
are  not,  under  the  exiting  regtdations,  confined  strictly  to  tlieir  legitimate  office  as 
engineers,  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  canals,  but  embrace  many  and  arduous 
duties,  in  the  re])air8  of  all  the  canals  of  tiie  State,  arising  from  decay,  breidcs,  ond 
other  cau«i('5*.  They  are  also  cmployiHl  as  agents  and  assistants  to  the  Commission- 
ers in  the  perforina?ice  of  the  multifarious  duties  of  those  officers,  extending  over 
seven  hundred  miles  of  canals,  and  luiving  relation  to  numberless  interests  requiring 
constant  attention.  They  also  prepare  sinrvej's  and  maps,  and  take  care  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  State  in  the  adjudication  of  land  damages  before  the  appniist^rs.  Al- 
together, we  shoidd  jtulgt;  the  ofBce  of  Chief  Engineer  to  be  no  sineciu-«»,  however 
capable  imd  en<;i^eti(;  his  nimierous  subonlinatc  officers  may  be.  But  Mr.  Sevmoi'r 
lijis  qualified  himself  by  educ4ition  and  exix'rience  to  perf«)rni  the  duties  and  meet 
and  surmount- the  difficulties  of  his  .station.  lie  hiu*  alreaily  won  the  reputation  of 
an  excellent  officer.  W«'  shoidd  ad<l  that  the  canal-re])* )rt  contains  tw(»  handsomely- 
engraved  maps,  one  giving  a  statistical  pn»file  of  the  ea,««tern  divi^iou  of  the  Erie 
Cmial  enlargement,  and  the  other  diagrams  showing  the  coniimrative  sizt>  of  the 
boats  used  on  the  present  Erie  Canal,  and  those  to  Ix*  useii  on  the  caiml  wl>en  it  is 
enlarged. 


LEcTrais  ox  tub  Lord^s  Prayer.      By  William  R.  Williams,  Pastor  of  Amity-street 
Church,  Now-Yoik.    Ooitlon:  (;uuld  and  Li.ncoln. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  able  author  <»f  these  lectures  to  take  up  in  order, 
for  their  several  themes,  the  brief  and  sententious  sentences,  eacli  one  a  sermon  in 
it-^elf,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  No  one  can  habitually  have  heard  or  repeatitl  this 
prayer,  without  fei'ling  how  comi)letely  it  emlxKlies  the  true  wants  and  the  luitural 
aspinitions  of  the  human  heart.  Dr.  AVilliams  has  both  realized  and  exhibited  this, 
witli  conscientious  feeling,  and  in  a  style  often  ri-iiig  to  genuine  eloquence,  in  the 
v<)Unr.e  before  us.  '  One  of  its  most  strikhig  trait-s*  S4iy«  a  contemporai;)' jounialist, 
'is  its  free  aiki  eloquent  use  of  Scripture  language  ami  imagery,  ]m>ving  the  power 
of  a  mind  conversiuit  with  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  tlie  brrwd  do* 
main  of  literature  and  science.*  One  thing  we  could  Iiave  wished ;  and  tliat  i^  that 
Dr.  Williams  had  told  us  tluit '  X/*W  us  not  into  temptation  *  could  lianlly  have 
lM>et)  the  true  tran.slation  from  the  original.    Surely  the  ALMiuimr  would  not  Mead 


f 


His  ehildren  int(»  temptation.  It  luis  always  st^emed  to  us  that  ^Abandon  us  not 
to  temptation*  mast  luive  Ix^'n  the  real  meaning  of  this  portioD  of  tlie  Loed's 
l*niver. 


EDITOR'S      TABLE. 


*  Companions  of  my  Soliti'de.'  —  We  wisJi  that  our  readers  could  look  with  us  over 
the  l)cautiful  pnge8  of  a  Lon<lon  work  tlnu«  entitled,  which  now  lietji  before  us,  the 
present  of  a  valued  friend  It  i^  from  the  cUuwic  presH  of  William  Pickesino,  Lon- 
don, and  is  printed  upon  tlie  old-fushioned  types  in  vogue  a  hunihed  years  ago,  -with 
all  their  quaint  conjunction  of  coasonant*,  and  upon  paper  wire-laid  and  of  the  finest 
texture  But  while  tlie  volume  is  a  luxury  in  its  externals,  it  is  still  a  greater  lux- 
ury ui  its  interior  b<*auties.  Tlio  style  is  as  pure  as  Goldsmith  s  or  Washixgtox 
laviNCi's,  It  possesses  a  winninj^  simplicity,  a  natural  grace  and  ease,  tluit  is  as  rare 
as  it  is  beautiful  We  shall  not  keep  the  rea<ler  waiting  a  moment  longer  for  an 
introduction  to  its  calm  and  thoughtful  pages.  The  autlior  conmiences  by  infonning 
us  that  he  Uves  in  tlie  country,  and  'h^  much  alone,  and  tliat  as  he  wanders  over  downs 
and  coimnons,  and  through  lanes  with  lofly  he(lge^  many  tlioughts  come  into  his 
mind,  oftentimes  tlie  same  thoughts  again  and  agiun,  and  so  become  his  spiritual 
companions :  *  Instead  of  suffering  tliem  to  liaunt  m<'  as  vague  faces  and  half- fashioned 
resembhuices,'  he  says, '  I  will  make  them  into  distinct  pictures,  which  I  can  give 
away,  or  hang  them  up  in  my  rtHnii,  or  be  free  to  do  what  I  hke  with  them.'  Many 
a  reader,  we  are  sure,  has  felt  with  the  author  in  the  sentiments  wliich  follow : 

*  Were  success  in  life  the  main  object  here,  it  certainly  would  seem  as  if  a  littlo  moro  fhcolty 
in  man  were  sadly  noe<|(Kl.  Ami  it  twiems,  wiien  ho  louhis  bach;,  as  if  Huch  a  liule  thinff  would 
have  MivtKl  him:  if  he  had  not  cro^jjud  over  the  road,  If  he  liad  not  Rono  to  so«  his*  friend  on  a 

I)articiilar  day,  if  the  du^'t  hod  m>t  bt^en  t»o  uiipleaiuuit  on  tiiat  occasion,  the  whole  course  of  his 
ife  would  have  been  diflTercnt.  Livinur  aa  we  do  in  the  midi«t  of  steni,  irif^ntic  Laws,  which 
cnii*h  every  thing  down  that  conies  in  their  way  ;  which  hinow  no  excuses,  admit  of  no  small 
em>ri«,  never  Muid  a  man  back  to  leant  his  lef non  and  try  him  axraia,  but  art*  a»  inexorable  as 
Fate;  livinKi  I  ^ay,  with  such  crtiatun^M  about  un,  (unm'en  too.  for  the  m<M*t  part,i  it  does  aeera 
as  if  tlie  facultiea  of  man  were  hnnilv  a.<*  yet  adequate  to  hiit  situation  here. 

*t<tuch  coiiMiderationfl  as  these  tend  to  charity  and  humility;  and  they  point  alw)  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  future  state.  As  rei^ards  charity,  for  exam^de,  a  man  mif^ht  extend  to  otiiers  the  inef- 
fkblo  tenderness  which  he  has  for  some  of  his  own  »\u»  and  errors,  becaui<>  he  knows  the  whtAe 
history  of  them ;  and  althou(;h,  taken  at  a  particular  piiint,  they  appear  very  lanco  and  black,  he 
knew  them  in  their  early  days  when  they  were  play-fellowiji  instead  of  tyrant-demons.  Thero 
are  others  which  he  c4mnol  so  well  smooth  over.  becAum*  he  knows  that  in  their  CAse  inward 
proclivity  coincided  with  outward  temptation;  and  it  he  ix  a  Just  man,  he  in  well  aware  that  if 
lie  had  not  erred  here,  he  would  have  erre<i  there  ;  that  eiprrimce  was  necessary  for  him  in  those 
matters.  But  in  considering  \\w  misHloiuKS  and  misfortunes  of  others,  he  may  as  well  begin  at 
least  by  thinking  that  they  are  of  the  claM  w  hich  lie  has  found  from  his  own  expt^rience  to  contain 
a  larger  amount  of  what  we  call  ill-fortune  than  of  any  thing  like  an  evil  dis|>osition.  For  thne 
anil  chanc<s  says  the  Pn<acher,  happen  to  all  men. 

*T1ius  1  thought  in  my  walk  this  dull  and  dreary  afternoon,  till  the  rising  of  the  moon  and  the 
return  fh>m  school  of  the  children  with  their  satchels  coming  over  the  down  warned  me  too  that 
it  was  time  to  return  home:  and  so,  trying  not  to  think  any  mo'e  of  these  things,  I  looked  at  the 
bare  beech  trees,  still  beautiful,  and  the  dull  8heei>-iM)ndH  scattered  here  and  there,  and  thought 
that  the  country  even  in  winter,  like  a  grtMit  man  in  adversity  and  disgrace,  was  still  to  l>e  looked 
at  with  hoi>ef\il  tenderness,  even  if,  in  the  man*s  case,  there  must  also  be  S4>mewhat  of  respectAi] 
condemnation.  As  I  neared  home,  I  a>mforted  myself,  t4K),  by  Ihinkincr  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Bunnittr  climes  do  not  know  how  winning  and  Joyful  is  the  look  of  the  chimney-topa  of  our  homes 
in  the  midst  of  what  to  them  would  seem  most  desolate  and  dreary.^ 
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Now  how  felicitously  playful  and  affectionate  is  the  following:  and  we  read  it, 
too,  on  the  very  morning  tliat  we  expected  a  little  notelet  from '  Young  Kmiol,' 
wliich  came  to  town,  but  was  not  delivered  from  the  pocket  of  the  friend  wlio  brought 
it  from  DoBBs": 

*To-DAT«  M  the  weather  wofl  cold  and  boisterous,  I  could  only  walk  under  shelter  of  the  7«w 
hedfre  in  my  garden,  which  some  gracious  predfrcsf  or  (all  honor  to  him  \)  planti'd  to  keep  cMlf 
the  dire  north<wc8t  winds,  and  which,  I  Tear*  unless  he  was  a  very  hardy  plant  himMf,  he  dkl 
not  livo  long  enough  to  profit  much  by.  Being  so  near  homo,  my  thoughts  naturally  took  a  do* 
mentic  tuni ;  and  1  vexed  myself  by  thinkinii  that  1  had  received  no  letter  fh>m  my  little  boy. 
This  was  owing  to  the  new  post-office  regulations  which  did  not  allow  letters  to  go  out  fh>m 
coimtrv  places,  or  be  delivered  at  such  places,  on  a  Sunday.  To  be  sure,  I  knew  pretty  well 
what  th<i  letter  would  be : 

•I  cnpc  yoii  nr^^  w«ll  j-ar-i  and  I  fl«»n.l  you  my  lev**  ar.il  I  bav**  K"t  a  kitn  an<l  unci*-  ncoRia'a  dog  la 
rery  lieri'r  Hi*  iiaTii-  i«  Nkro  whiih'W.iH  a  n  m'tii  einj-'^Jf^i*  m^arly  quite  wliit.-  i-nly  1  ■■  has  i"--t  two 
black  •ij-ofii  'it«t  over  his  nns-^.  Aud  I  ■end  tny  k-vr  to  mamma  and  the  childrf:n  aii:l  I  ajoi  your 
liltlo  boy  and  atr«ctiLnat«  hod.  I.eonabu  Mi:  virRru».' 

*•  Not  a  very  important,  certainly  not  a  very  artistic  production,  this  letter,  but  still  it  has  its  inta^ 
ett  for  the  foolish  paternal  mind,  and  I  should  like  to  have  received  it  to-day.* 

On  another  page  we  find  the  subjoined  well-conndered  thougliti*  in  illustratioD  of 
the  fact,  that  the  mi{«erie»  which  the  generality  of  men  make  for  themselves  do  not 
tend  t4)  decre4Lse  uulens  kept  down  by  a  continual  growth  of  wise  and  goo<l  thoughts, 
and  just  liabits  of  mind  Let  any  man  or  wonum  look  bock,  say  on  die  first  day  of 
every  year,  at  the  thousand-and-one  fancied  annoyances  of  tlie  previous  twelve-month, 
and  say  how  little  tlu^y  were  worthy  of  making  them  ill  at  ease,  or  positively  un- 
happy, even  for  a  single  moment  The  subtle  and  stem  despotL<m  of  such  fancies 
is  pregnant  witii  too  much  evil,  in  a  life  whidi  is  but  short  at  the  longest : 

*  It  is  a  strange  ftincy  of  mine,  but  I  cannot  help  wishing  we  could  hnove  for  returns,*  as  their 
phrase  is  In  pariiamont,  for  the  suffering  causttd  in  any  one  day,  or  other  period  of  time,  through- 
out the  world,  to  bo  arningt>d  under  certain  heads ;  and  we  should  then  set*  what  the  world  has 
occasion  to  fesr  most.  What  a  large  amount  would  come  under  the  heads  of  unreasonable  fear 
of  others,  of  miserable  quarrels  among  ri'latious  upon  inflnitesimally  small  subjects,  of  imag- 
inary flights,  of  undue  cares,  of  false  shames,  of  aosolute  misunderstandings,  of  unneceaeary 
pains  to  maintain  credit  or  reputation,  of  vexation  that  we  cannot  make  (tlheni  of  the  same  mind 
with  ourselves.  What  a  wondertXil  thing  it  would  be  to  see  ret  down  in  figures,  as  it  wi  ro,  bow 
ingenious  we  are  in  plaguing  one  another !  My  own  private  opinion  is,  that  the  discomfort  caiued 
bv  injudicious  drt^as  worn  entirely  in  deference,  as  it  has  before  been  n^markcd,  to  the  moat  fbol- 
Ish  of  nuinkind,  in  fact  to  the  tjrannous  miO^^^^Ji  would  outweigh  many  an  evil  that  sounded 
voiybig. 

*T<>sted  by  these  perfect  returns,  which  I  imagine  might  be  made  by  tl  e  angelic  world,  if  tbej 
regard  human  affiiirs,  p<Thaps  our  every-dny  shavintr,  severe  shirt-collars,  and  other  ridiculooi 
garments  are  equivalent  to  a  great  European  war  once  in  seven  years ;  and  we  should  find  that 
women's  stays  did  about  as  much  hann,  i.  k.,  caused  as  much  suffering,  aa  an  occasional  pevil- 
lence  —  say,  for  instance,  the  cholera.* 

The  autlior  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  ill-natured  tilings  men  fancy  have  been  said 
behind  their  backs  cause  more  annoy  mice  than  even  the  income-tax ;  an  annoyance, 
too,  infiict(.'d  by  the  one  ill-uiturod  jxtsou  who  generally  iiifei^tB  each  little  village, 
parish,  house,  or  community.  Tliese  nu*dit4itious  were  suddenly  interrupted  and  put 
to  flight  by  a  noise,  the  cause  of  which  is  thus  pleasantly  explained : 

*Tni  children  of  my  neighbors  returning  fW>m  school  hail  dashed  into  my  field,  their  main  de* 
■iro  l>eing  to  behold  an  arranged  heap  of  stones  and  bnck-bats  which,  after  lN>ing  diligently 
informed  of  the  flict  several  times  by  my  son  Lbonard,  1  had  learnt  was  a  house  he  had  lately 
builU 

*  There  is  a  sort  of  fireomasonry  among  children;  for  those  knew  at  once  that  this  heap  of 
atones  was  a  house,  and  danced  round  it  with  delight  as  a  great  work  of  art.  Now,  do  yoa  tap- 
pose,  to  come  back  to  the  original  subject  of  my  miHlitations  to-day,  that  the  grown-up  child 
does  not  want  amusc^ment,  when  you  see  how  gnt-dy  children  are  of  it  ?  l>o  not  imagUM  wa 
grow  out  of  that:  we  disguise  ourselves  by  various  solemnities;  but  we  have  none  of  luloit 
the  child-nature  yet. 

*  I  was  glad  to  see  how  merry  the  children  could  be,  though  Ir>oking  so  bhie  and  cold,  and  still 
more  pleased  to  find  that  my  presence  did  not  scare  them  away,  and  that  th<7  have  no  grown-up 
feeling  as  yet  alniut  trespasf«ing :  T  fliHl,  however,  from  the  noise  into  more  uulet  quarterii  and 
broke  up  the  train  of  refliH^tioiis  of  which  I  now  give  these  outlines,  hoping  tney  may  be  of  use 
to  some  one.* 

We  commend  the  brief  passage  which  ensues  to  tliose  pseudo-lit4>rary 'authors' 

who  complain  of  '  neglect,*  and  fancy  that  the  grand  catholiooD  for  their  diseased 
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bantliui7.<4  will  be  found  in  an  international  copy-right  law;  a  most  just  and  righteoas 
measure,  as  wo  luive  always  strenuoasly  contended  in  these  pages,  but  still  of  *iio 
coasequence '  to  them :  *  I  liave  never  talked  loudly  of  tlie  *  claims '  of  literary  men, 
but  have  always  maintained  tliat  for  them,  when  they  are  of  real  mtrit^  to  oomplain 
of  *  neglect '  Is  absurd  A  great  writer  creates  a  want  for  liiiaself.  No  body  wanted 
liim  lH^f<»re  he  appeared.  He  has  to  sliow  them  what  they  want  him  for.  You  might 
as  well  talk  of  Leverrier's  planet  having  been  neglected  in  George  the  Skcoxd^b  time. 
It  had  n't  been  dif^covered  —  that  'a  all.'  To  these  remarks,  *  Ellesmree,'  the  author's 
colloquist,  adds :  *  An  idea  strikes  me.  I  see  how  literary  men  may  be  rewarded,  literar 
ture  soundly  encouraged,  and  yet  the  author  injurtsd  the  least  possible  by  his  craft. 
Hitherto  we  have  given  pensions  for  wliat  a  man  has  written.  I  would  do  tiiis :  I 
would  nscertiiin  when  a  man  had  ac^juired  that  lamentable  facility  for  doing  thiid- 
rate  things  which  is  not  uncommon  in  literature,  as  in  other  branches  of  life,  and  then 
I  would  say  to  him  :  *  I  see  you  can  write  ;  here  is  a  hundred  a  year  for  you  as  long 
as  you  keep  quiet'  But  such  an  offer  is  not  always  taken,  as  one  of  our  popular  pub- 
lishers found  *  to  his  cohC  wlien  he  offered '  Puffer  Hopkins  '  his  cheque  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  if  he  would  withdraw  one  of  his  various  'writings*  wliich  in  au  un- 
lucky moment,  the  *  evil  eye  *  Imving  been  'come  over  him,'  he  had  been  led  to  an- 
nounce as  '  in  pn'ss.'     But  *  something  too  much  of  this.' 

We  take  the  liberty  of  asking  those  parents  who  are  in  the  habit  of  multiplying 
little  prohibitions  to  their  children,  until  olx'dience  t(»  them  becomes  well  nigh  impos- 
sible, whether  there  is  not  much  truth  in  the  following  remarks  ?  Enx>rs  there  are, 
doubtless,  in  the  other  extreme,  but  surely  there  can  be  a  safe  *  middle-way :  * 

*  I  DO  uotupoak  of  ^  spoilint;  chililren '  in  tho  ordinary  sense,  but  rather  of  the  contrary  defect, 
which,  slranico  to  ray.  is  quite  as  common,  if  not  more  so.  Of  nitceiwily  the  agea  of  pan^uU  am 
children  are  separated  by  a  con^idcrablo  interval :  the  particular  n^lation  is  one  AiII  of  Rwe  and 
authoricy ;  and  the  effect  of  that  disparity  of  years  and  of  that  natural  awe  and  authority  may 
easily,  by  harsh  or  uni^enial  parent*',  l)e  8iraiue<l  too  far.  Other  pentons,  and  the  world  in  ^reii- 
cral,  (not  carinir  for  tlie  welfare  of  those  who  are  no  childnm  of  theirs,  and,  beaide,  u^ng  the 
Just  court(>i«y  toward  stranurers)  are  oflen  tolurant  when  parents  are  not  so,  which  puts  them  to  a 
frevM  di!«:idvantmce.  ir^mall  matters  are  often  needlessly  made  subjects  of  daily  comment  and 
blame:  and,  in  the  end,  it  comes  that  home  is  somelimot  anv  thintf  but  the  happy  place  we 
choose  to  make  it  out  in  sonxs  and  fictions  of  various  kinds.  I'hiis  when  it  occurs,  is  a  ^nml 
pily.  I  am  for  mukin;f  home  very  happy  to  children,  if  it  can  W  so  manaf^ed.  .  .  .  laaten  to 
the  captious,  (luerulous  scoldinifs  that  you  may  liear,even  as  vou  i^o  ulon^  the  streets,  addressed 
by  parents  to  children.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  in  after  life  Inert?  will  be  too  much  fer  in  the 
children's  minds,  and  a  belief  tl)at  their  father  and  mother  never  will  sympathize  with  them  u 
might  even  others?    People  of  all  classes,  high  and  low,  err  in  the  same  way.' 

■    Speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  vice  is  eng<'n<lered  by  the  want  of  other  thoughts, 
seizing  hold  not  of  the  passionate,  so  much  as  of  the  cold  and  vacant  mind,  our  author 
olwerves:  'The  pleasures  of  the  poor  will  be  found  to  Ikj  moral  safe-guards  rather 
than  djmgers.     I  smile  sometimes  when  I  think  of  the  preacher  in  some  remote 
couutry  place  imploring  his  hearers  not  to  give  way  to  back-biting,  not  to  indulge  in 
low  sensuality,  and  not  to  busy  themselves  with  other  people's  affairs.    Meanwhile 
what  are  they  to  do,  if  they  do  not  concern  themselv<'s  with  such  things  ?     llie  heavy- 
plough-boy  who  lounges  along  in  that  listless  m:mner  has  a  mind  which  moves  with 
a  rai)iiHty  that  Invars  no  relation  to  tliat  outward  heaviness  of  his.    That  mind  will 
be  fed  ;  will  consume  all  al>out  it,  like  oxygen,  if  new  thoughts  and  aspirations  are 
not  given  it.     The  true  atratrrjii  in  attnckiivj  ant/  vice,  is  by  pnttin\r  in  a  virtue  to  coun- 
teract it :  in  attacking  any  evil  thought,  b}f  puttimj  in  a  good  thought  to  meet  it.    Thus 
a  man  is  lifted  nito  a  higher  state  of  being,  and  his  old  slough  falls  off  him.'     Hear 
also  this  humane  and  teuiler-hearted  Christian-man,  h(»w  he  speaks  of  permitting 
one's  servants  to  have  human  affections  as  well  as  their  masters  and  mistresses : 
*  Msisters  tmd  mistresses  should  recognize  the  fact,  instead  of  needlessly  discouraging 
it,  tluit  men  and  women  love  one  another  in  all  ranks ;  that  Mart,  if  a  pleasant  or 
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comely  girl,  is  pretty  nearly  sure  at  Aome  time  or  other  to  have  a  lover.  What  does 
a  Imly  mean  who  lays  down  the  law  in  her  hoii/«ohol(i  that  '  No  fullowerH  are  al- 
lowed?' Perhaps  she  subscribes  to  some  *  abolition- society ;'  but  do<;s  she  know 
tliat  by  tliis  law  of  hers,  as  applied  to  her  8er\'ants,  she  is  imitating  one  of  the  worst 
things  ctMinected  with  slavery  ?  If  obeyed,  it  renders  tlie  j)o»ition  of  a  servant-girl 
still  more  perilous,  as  more  isolated ;  and  if  dif>obeyed,  it  is  a  fertile  scnirce  of  the 
habit  of  conci^dment,  one  of  the  worst  to  which  a  girl  in  a  sul)ordinate  situation  is 
subject.  For  my  own  pnrt^'  adds  our  author, '  I  could  not  \yci\r  to  live  with  servants 
who  were  to  see  none  of  their  friends  and  relations.  I  sliould  feel  that  I  was  keep- 
ing a  prison,  imd  not  ruling  a  houfw-hold.*  And  now,  reader,  what  shall  be  said  of 
tlio  following  ?  They  are  the  author's  words,  and  he  wiys :  *  Tliey  are  riffht,  I  do  be- 
lieve, an<l  I  will  not  suppress  one  of  them.  I  do  not  write  as  a  hermit,  but  as  a  man 
who  thinks  he  knows  sometliing  of  the  world : ' 

*  To  nwii  tu  irnmonilily.  to  have  that  fnlr  re8pectflbIMty  spotted  which  wo  all  vnluo  so  mticli,  and 
which  iH  valuable,  \%  mi  *\\v\\i  nflbrt.  A  man  who  would  bvard  a  liuu  in  hiit  den,  will  shrink  from 
doinff  what  he  ought  to  do,  Inst  in  so  doing  his  neighbors  should  say  unpleasant  words  about  him 
behind  his  back.  And  yet  there  ha%'c  been  n*spectnblu  m*'n  who  have  worn  beards  and  strange 
hats  which  their  neighbiirs  did  not  wear:  a  more  flaring  thing,  perhr.ps,  than  owning  to  any  im- 
morality. Hnti  endeavoring  to  repair  it.  There  are  men  who  have  secn-tly  supported  the  burden 
of  an  illegitima'e  ramily.  These,  at  least,  are  far  bettor  men  than  those  who  have  Joined  the 
world  in  ignoring  the  existence  of  those  whom  they  were  bound  to  know  of  and  to  succor.  (Jreat 
kiuKS  whi)  can  affonl  to  t>ot  aside  conventionality,  before  whom  ^  nice  custom  curtseys,*  hare 
boldly  taken  charge  of  their  illegitimnto  children,  aust  the  world  hns  not  thought  the  worse  of 
them  for  thnt,  whatever  it  miiv  justly  have  thought  of  the  rest  of  their  procettdings. 

^  e^ume  may  reply,  all  this  acknowledgment  is  encouragement.  I  say  not.  I  say  it  holds  before 
a  person  those  duties  the  irencral  forgetfulnt^ss  of  which  encouriges  to  immorality.  But,  really, 
fine  quetttionM  of  general  morality  ought  to  be  of  second-rate  importance  to  a  man  who  is  neglectr 
ing  his  firi*t  duties. 

*  Ms  it  n(»t  so  ?  *  I  said,  looking  round  upon  the  thin  shadows  cast  by  the  cnisses  over  the  graves. 
'  Silent  popuhition,*  (tiny  one  of  whom,  the  meanest,  could  now  tell  usmoni  than  all  the  wise  men 
and  dociorx  of  this  eanh,  >  *  silent  population,  is  it  not  so  ¥*  But  none  answered,  unless  a  sigh  of 
the  bree/.e  which  now  stole  over  the  churrh-yard  was  the  expression  of  one  of  those  subtle  chordB 
of  sympnihy,  rarely  heard,  still  more  rarely  appreciated,  which  perhaps  bring  animate  and  what 
we  cxill  inanimate  nature  into  secret,  strange  communion. 

*  I  went  down  ngain  upim  the  bridge,  looked  up  at  the  solemn  skv,  for  the  moon  was  clouded 
now,  and  beneath  me  at  the  dim  waters,  being  able  to  disfvni  naught  else ;  and  still  with  iwme 
regarrl  to  what  I  had  been  thinking  of  in  tlie  church-yard,  hoped  that,  in  a  future  state,  at  least,  we 
might  have  some  opporiunitv  of  loving  and  making  our  peace  with  those  whom  we  have 
wn)nge<l  \ivn\  and  of  seeing  that  our  wrung,  overruled  by  infinite  goodjiess,  has  not  wrought  all 
the  injury  which  there  was  in  it  to  do.' 

We  find  it  difficult  to  stop.  It  is  like  parting  with  a  genial  and  well-tried  friend 
at  tlie  sanctum,  to  tnke  leave  of  so  truthful,  agreeable  and  instructive  a  companion  as 
our  author.  We  clos«\  however,  with  these  observations  ujxai  literary  style.  What 
the  writer  coutenms  he  avoids,  with  an  ease  that  shows  him  master  of  a  grace 
beyond  the  reach  of  art :  *  Which,  of  all  defiKrts,  luis  been  the  one  most  fatal  to 
a  g(Nxl  style  ?  The  n(»t  knowing  when  to  C(»me  to  an  end.  Take  some  inferior 
writer's  w(>rk:<.  Dismiss  nearly  all  the  adjiTtives ;  when  he  uses  many  substantives, 
cither  in  juxta|M)Mtion,  or  in  some  dependence  on  each  other,  reduce  him  to  one;  do 
the  same  thuig  with  the  verlw ;  fiimlly,  omit  lUl  the  adverbs  ;  and  you  will  perhaps 
fuid  out  that  this  writer  had  something  to  say  which  you  might  never  have  discov- 
ered, if  yovi  had  not  removed  the  sup«'rflu(ULs  words.  Indeed,  in  thinking  of  the  kind 
of  writing  that  is  needed,  1  am  reminded  of  a  stanza  in  a  wild  Arab  song,  which  runs 

thus: 

^TaaniBLK  he  rode  alone. 

With  his  Yemen  ^word  for  aid; 
Ornament  it  carried  none. 
But  the  notches  on  the  blade.* 

So,  in  the  best  \niting,  only  that  is  ornament  which  shows  some  service  done,  which 
has  w»iiu«  dint  of  thought  about  it*  And  now,  reader,  said  we  not  well  ?  Is  not  the 
volume  from  which  w(?  have  quoted  so  libendly,  worthy  of  the  pniise  which  it  has 
received  at  our  liands  ?    •  We  pause  for  a  reply.' 
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An  Epistle  to  the  Editor  feom  'Cabl  Benson/ — Our  friend  'Gael  Bsnsok,' 
from  whom  to  bear  is  a  pleasure  that  is  always  abundautly  shared  by  our  readers^ 
sends  us  the  following  entertaining  and  instructive  gossip,  touching  Latin  Terse,  and 
similar  matters.  We  have  reason  to  hope  that  lie  will  not  forget  *01d  Knick.' 
while  enjoying  a  temporary  sojourn  abroad.  *  Carl  '  is  a  scholar,  and  althoogfa  a 
young  man,  a  '  ripe  and  good  one ; '  but  he  is  fur  from  being  a  pedant  He  has  a 
quick  eye  for  the  beautiful  and  the  humorous,  a  style  singularly  direct  and  pellu- 
cid, and  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  enlarged  observation  of  the  world.  We  shall 
await  his  forth-coming  book,  of  which  we  have  had  a  slight  inkling,  with  no  little 
interest    It  will  be  *  frank,  free  and  fearless,'  or  our  augury  is  at  fault 

__  Ed   KxicKCRBOoxva. 

Dear  Knick.  :  There  was  a  paper  in  your  Magazine  last  month  that  much  de- 
lighted some  of  us.  I  mean  Mr.  Shelton's  on  the  A  rundinen.  And  it  was  pleasant 
to  find  such  an  essay  appreciated  not  only  by  professional  scholars,  but  noticed  with 
praise  in  other  quarters.  Among  others  whose  fancy  it  tickled  was  Col.  Fuller,  ctf 
the  *  Mirror ; '  whom,  by  the  way,  you  liave  to  thank  for  this  letter,  if  you  consider 
it  worth  any  tiling,  he  being  the  indirect  cause  thereof  lliere  was  one  paragraph 
in  Mr.  Shelton's  article  that  somewliat  amused  me  —  where  he  speaks  of  a  ccitam 
wandering  Fidler  ;  because  I  happened  myself  at  that  very  time  to  be  putting 
something  on  paper  resj>ecting  the  same  illustrious  stranger.  In  a  little  book  <rf 
mine,  to  which  our  kmg  of  bibliopoles,  G.  P.  P.,  has  done  me  the  h(»nor  to  stand 
god-father,  and  which  may  be  expected  out  before  many  mouths  elapse,  I  shall  gire 
a  leaf  from  tlie  subsequent  history  of  said  Fidler,  showing  how  he  was  a  prophet 
without  honor  in  his  own  country  or  any  otlier,  and  how  —  riaum  teneatis  \  —  he  abso- 
lutely passed  in  England  for  an  American ! 

It  struck  me  the  other  day,  that  since  the  rcailers  of  *  Old  Knick.'  were  able  to 
bear  a  little  Latin  agam  in  moderate  doses  —  nay,  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  tiiem  tlmn 
otherwise  —  I  would  send  you  some  extracts  from  my  manuscript  collection.  These 
translations  of  English  into  chis>ic  verse  are  sufficiently  ingenious  to  be  amusing  to 
all  who  can  read  the  language  with  an  approach  to  fluency.  True,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  *  business'  about  them,  and  nuich  contorism;  still  they  ore  very  pretty  at 
times,  and  it  is  not  altoj^ether  unprofitable  work  either  to  write  or  read  them. 

Here  is  a  version  from  Byron,  actually  written  in  an  examination,  -with  no  aaaist- 
ance  but  j>en,  ink  and  paper  —  not  all  by  one  man,  however.  One  of  tlie  examin^v 
composed  it  from  three  or  four  of  the  best  exercises : 

*  Tut  Islos  of  Greece,  the  Wos  of  Greece ! 

Where  buriiiu((  Sappho  loved  and  sung ; 
Where  jjrew  ihe  art*  of  war  and  p<>ace, 

Where  Delos  rose  and  Pikkbum  dprung; 
EternnI  Hummer  ffilda  them  yet, 
But  all,  except  their  dun,  is  net. 

*  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea, 
And  musiuK  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  deemed  that  (.'reoce  might  still  be  f^ee ; 
For,  standing  on  the  Persians'  graven 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

*  A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 

That  looks  oVr  sea'bom  Salarois, 
And  ships  in  thousands  lay  below. 

And  men  in  nations ;  all  were  his. 
lie  counted  them  at  break  of  day, 
Aud  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they?' 
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*  LiTTOEA  quels  ollm  fliffrantia  cannlna  Baftho 

Fudit  aniana,  <i'reio  littore  cincta  marl, 
Qu&  pads  crevere  artea,  crevefB  duelltt 

PnocBUP  ubi  et  Phoebo  Dbloi  amata  aao, 
Aurea  rUlet  adhiic  a^toa,  semperque  ronaacenB 

8oL  nitet  in  campia ;  cwtera  meraa  Jaceut. 

*  Moiitibus  aspicltur  Marathon,  Marathona  auplnum 

Ocean!  crebria  ictibua  unda  lavat, 
Atque  ibi  duiu  aohu  atarem  me  luait  imago, 

Deblta  turn  Cralis  libera  visa  dies, 
Medorum  quis  enim  tumulo  dum  inatabat  Actanua 

He  servum  oxtomo  crtxlere  poaait  hero  ? 

*  Rex  olim,  ut  perfaibent,  montana  in  fWinte  aedebat 

Deepidt  oxstaiiiem  qute  Balamina  lK*tu. 
Mille  rates  infra  stabant  in  Uttore,  ((entes 

Innumerap,  domini  oinscia  quvque  sui, 
Sed,  quas  mane  novo  numeraverat  ille  cohortes, 

Para  sole  occidus  quantalacunque  manet  I ' 

There  was  another  vcruon  of  the  tliird  couplet, 

'  iETBEN A  spstatis  V08  gloHa  mollia  inaurat, 
Bed  pneter  soles  occldet  omno  decus,* 

which  was  much  neuter  and  clorter  to  the  ori||^nal,  bttt — tliere  is  a  barbarimn  in  it 
Inauro  is  never  dos^cally  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  it  applies  only  to  the  cot- 
ering  with  real,  actual  gold*  Tlie  sun  is  said  tingere,  not  inaurare.  Little  idio- 
matic elegancies  of  this  sort  are  apt  to  escape  a  man,  even  after  he  has  consider* 
able  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  longs  anJ  shorts.  One  rather  singular  one  his 
just  occurred  to  me.  If  you  had  to  speak  of  birds  expro8sing  their  feelings  in  song, 
it  would  seem  just  as  natural  to  say  cano  in  Latin  as  chanter  in  French,  or  sing  in 
EnglislL  But  it  happens  tliat  tJic  cano  is  scarcely  ever  used  by  the  Augustan  wri- 
ters to  express  this  action  on  tlic  part  of  the  ^pthered  race :  indeeil  I  doubt  if  it  ever 
is.  Qiteror  is  the  usual  tenn :  £.  o. :  *  £t  parte  ex  omni  dulcc  queninturaves*  (Ovia) 
This  use  suggests  plenty  of  npeculation.  Why  should  the  binls  be  said  to  eotnplainf 
The  nightingale  does  indeed,  as  many  poets  bear  witness,  old  DaxYTON  among  them : 

*OuE  mvurnful  Philombl, 

That  rareai  tuner. 
Henceforth  in  April 

t!*hall  waken  sooner : 
And  to  her  «Ao//  complain 

From  the  thick  cover, 
Redoubling  every  strain 

Over  and  over.*t 

Is  she  put  by  a  complimentary  synecdoche  —  a  part,  and  a  great  part — for  the 
whole  race  of  singing  birds?  —  or  is  there  some  farther  meaning  in  queror  than  the 
ordinary  rjne  t  For  surely  the  note  of  most  birds  is  joyous  and  inspiriting :  any  thing 
but  a  lament.    Think  it  over. 


*  Yet  you  may  call  the  sun^s  rays  aurea  :  thus  you  might  translate 

'  Boi-  haMi  «nlt  oTfry  frcre. 
Kvrry  bill  ni*«r  brr, 
Willi  hm  tlnnif.n  from  abora. 
Sttivioj  to  cbeer  her:' 

ViciifrMQiTB  nemns,  vicina  cacumina  tlngunt 
.^arfa  dolicils  lumina  grata  meis. 

t  ^  The  Skepkeri'M  Sirena^^  a  very  beautiHil  and  melodious  bit  of  varse ;  which,  by  the  way,  I 
ODce  did  into  elegiacs,  the  above  stanza  running  thus: 

•O'-iud  pxciitint  v^moi  ftxortA  ■nporAt 

Pulrilnqul  princcp*  .'am  Tntv-utVA.  ctaoii, 
L>uTniiique  «  aoDvU  p«rfand«t  flebll^  carman, 
CoBtinuoa  BAudanc  ivp*  itarara  modos.' 
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Here  is  Hkbbi(;k*s  ^ Night- PUce  to  Julia'  done  into  very  pretty' Glycooics  bv  a 
friend  of  mine,  ^ho  throws  off  such  things  on  loose  scraps  of  paper  while  bis  kettle 
is  boiling  in  the  morning,  or  at  any  fag-ends  of  time : 


*  (f  BA  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thco ! 
The  8hootinK  stars  attend  tboe  I 

Tht)  elvvs  also, 
\Vho«6  little  eyes  do  glow 
Like  sparks  of  fire,  befHend  thee ! 

*  No  will-oMhe-wisp  misliRht  thee ! 
Nor  snake  nor  slow-worm  bite  thee ! 

But  on  thy  way. 
Not  makinK  a  stay. 
Since  ghost  therti  's  none  to  ofll'ight  thee ! 

*TheD  let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber! 
What  though  the  mo<mdolh  slumber? 

The  stars  of  the  night 

Shall  lend  thee  their  light. 
Like  tapers  clear  without  number. 

*Then,  JruA,  let  mo  woo  thee, 
Thus  thus  to  come  unto  me. 
And  when  1  shall  meet 
Thy  silvery  feet, 
I  Ml  pour  my  soul  unto  thee/ 


*  Te  nox  sidoribns  ra^ria, 
Te  bona  fliee  lampTris, 
Te  quels  panrula  Uibiiia 
Scintlllant  lemures  leves 

Ducant,  Ji'ua,  euntem ! 

*  (nfldis  et  ab  ignibus 
Tuta  sis  et  ab  anguibua ! 
Perge,  nulla  latet  tuA 
Larva,  quam  metuas,  Ti& 

Perge  ne  reraorare ! 

*  CtKlum  quid  tibi  si  nigret  ? 
Ijuna  si  malx  dormint  if 
Nonne  divite  Inmpad'.iro 
Nocto,  nonne  faventibus 

Tu  donuheris  astris  t 

*  Pic  tu,  Ji'LiA,  sic  venl. 
Hie  v<»cata  redi,  re4i ! 
Mox  in  te.  rimul  albicant 
Ad  limen  nivei  p^'des 

Tot4  aiente  profundar/ 


Will  you  endure,  after  thi.*,  'a  poor  thing,  but  mine  own'  —  a  translatioo  mto 
OviDiAN  verse  of  Burns's  pet  love-song  ? 

*  Ykstrrkn  I  had  a  pint  o*  wine, 

A  plnc«»  where  body  hsw  na  ; 
Yestreen  lay  on  this  breast  o*  mine 

The  gowtlen  locks  of  Anna. 
The  hungry  Jew  in  wilderness. 

liejuicing  o'er  his  manna, 
\Va<f  nothinu:  to  my  honeyed  blisH 

Upon  the  Ups  of  Anna. 

*  Yo  mnnnrchs  tak'  the  en«t  and  west. 

From  Indies  to  Savannah  : 
(livf  me  w^ilhin  a  ftniining  gnu«p 

The  mellina:  form  of  Anna  : 
TInMi  1  '11  despisH*  imp«*riul  charm!* 

<  H  jMnpri'M  or  stihano. 
While  dyinir  raptures  in  her  armn 

I  tfive  und  lake  wi'  Anna. 

*  Awa',  thou  flaunting  gj>d  of  dnv 

A w a\  t  hou  palt!  Diana! 
Ilk  stnr  gne  hide  thy  trembling  rny. 

When  I'm  tonieH  my  Anna. 
Come  in  thy  raven  plumng*',  Nionr, 

Hun,  moon,  and  stars  withdraw  u\ 
And  bring  ttu  angel  pen  to  write 

My  transports  with  my  Anna.' 

*  Hkstlrna  lot  ids  cyathus  mihi  nocte  Fnlerni 

Fallehnt  spunians,  tutus  erattpM'  Itvcus* ; 
Ilestenu'i,  nemini,  cariHsinia  nocte  cnpilloM 

In  noMro  lla  (»«straverat  Anna  siuu. 
A'i  !  loti  ramo  desert  is  exul  arenis 

<Jau'hmt  a««pecto.  (jno  douiet  ille  famem, 
Awt  Ann*,  hserebani  mellito  latins  in  on*. 

(*audia  <iuam  fuerint  ista  s  rcunda  uwi*  I 
Omnia  lonuintpio,  reg»-8,  enentisnb  Indo 

I'ltqueadnhi  Ile^tperiisexstat  Atlantis aquis, 
Fervldus  at  dominH>  tenenm  moIli«islma  menitmu 

I^nguidaqueampK*xacinctasit  Anna  mco! 

*  I)elicl«^  maimonim  ergo  nil  Inde  mornbor, 

I*-  Hlhnbita  et  coi.jux  proi»p<'!ri  reiris*  erit, 
DuminiMio  InntnK'seenM  ulnincirrumdiitus  Ann* 

Dlvinas  r(.*dd»m  MisMriplnmqne  vicew  ! 
Jam  male  nvsplendens  subducas  lumen,  Apollo, 

Candida  Jam  radios deme.  Diana,  tuos ! 
SteUoque  nunc  ignea  celetis  quieque  micantes. 
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Sic  ArntM.  properein,  sic  volet  Anna  mihl  I 
Jamciuo  adeaM  iiiKriSt  <  >  Nox,  quip  niteris  alia, 

Kt  valeaiit  Pikebcs,  Hidera,  luiia,  precur. 
Tti  calamum  afflatn  dirino  tange  poelsBf 

Uivina  ut  iiariet  fp^udla  qiuuita  tullt.* 

llv  tlie  way,  wlmt  a  picture  of  Scotch  frugality  does  tlie  very  account  of  a  Scotdi- 
mairs  revelry  present !  *  Yestreen  I  luid  a  pint  o  wine ! '  Fancy  a  man  *  going  off 
on  n  spree '  —  bec(»ming  inspired  on  a  pint  of  wine !  *  Young  New-YtMrk  *  drinks  his 
two  Ixittles  of  FoRESTiKR  wlien  he  lias  tlie  same  object  in  view/ and  then  there  is 
nM>in  left  for  a  few  glasses  of  Latour,  or  some  of  the  'Old  Yacht.*  To  be  sure* 
'  Young  New- York  *  is  n't  nmch  of  a  pot't  S«,  too,  iu  the  Waverley  novels  we  have 
people  making  merry  over  a  gill  of  ale  I 

Aiui  now  will  you  linve  a  scrap  of  Greek  to  wuid  off  with ;  the  length  of  which 
may  i>ot  aggravate  the  compositor  too  inucli  to  set  up,  or  myself  too  much  to  correct 
in  proof  ?    Wliat  say  you  to  tliis  ? 


^  Ah  !  who  can  hold  a  Arc  in  hin  hand. 
By  thinliinR  on  the  fWMty  Caucasus? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  orapinitite. 


4cv.  ^ev  '  rtf  ay  rot  X*P^  fiavra^oi  ^Ai^ya 
To  KavKactiov  ^fvvot  €v$viioviityoft 
Aifiov  r*  avaiiov^  aypiov  ajui^Avivt  ordfui 


By  bare  imaginatl  >n  o(  a  fenst  t  ^avraaiL  ipfj/JLO^  nftwrfiaXuv  Boim^  ^p^t^; 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow,  *II  yvfii'oc  a^^i  vi^dit  xctftwi'of  fte<rov 

By  thinking  on  rantaffticsuinnu>r*8  heat?  Sraai^urro.  ftvno^clc  iroiKiActuorov  Mpovf  ; 


Ahf  no!  the  appn>hension  of  ihe  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  reeling  to  the  worse : 
Fell  t<orrow'8  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more  " 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  bealeth  not  the  sore.* 


Ov  JiJTa,  TOYoBbv  yap  tvKpivut  tx^r 
MaAA6v  rtc  aia^avoir  av  rd  rd  ^etpoya, 
'03or>f  TC  Avmff  yuC^ova  fika^v  ^ptt 
'Oral'  iojcrji  to  rpavfua  fiiv,  rifivfi  SA  m4>    c.  a . ; 


And  now  vale,  most  genial  Knick.  I     Take  my  good  wishes,  as  I  am  sure  I  have 
yours: 

*Oako  yo  osBt  or  fnre  ye  west. 

Ilka  star  blinks  blithe  for  thee  ; 
Or  tak*  ye  the  nwd  that  yo  like  bept. 
All  true  ft'ereM  ride  in  company.' 

For  ourselves,  we  are  going  to  Paris  to  sep  the  next  revolution.    Oiu:  trunks  are 
on  the  shore  and  our  st^tamer  on  the  sea.     Cras  ingena  ilerabimtu  aquor.    We.will 
*  go  over  tlie  great  level,'  and  find  our  level  in  tlie  world's  metroiN)lis. 
Home**  Hooky  Hdlgate^  Sept.  12,  1851.  Carx.  Bbhiov. 


•Fire!  Fire  I' — It  certainly  would  seem  that  'wonders*  are  never  to'ceaae.* 
Here  n(»w  is  an  invention,  recently  made  famous  in  England,  which  will  soon  have 
a  world-wide  fume,  that  was  sleeping  in  some  latent  chemical  mystery  scarcely  a 
year  ago.  Wo  mean  '  Phillipn't  Fire-Annihilator*  Space  has  been  overcome  in 
travel  by  rail-roads ;  but  what  incredulity  wa^  manifested,  what  sneers  encountered, 
when  they  were  first  started !  And  the  Magnetic  Telegraph,  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful inventions  of  tlic  age,  was  it  not  at  first  fairly  (no,  foully)  hooted  at  ?  It  tra«.  And 
now  that  the  latest,  and  surely  a  not  less  important  discovery,  has  been  made,  in  the 
great  Fire-Annihilator,  are  there  not  still  some  skeptics?  But  the  fact  is  abun- 
dantly established,  that  this  marvellous  machine,  portable,  and,  in  its  various  sizes, 
most  easily  carried  and  managed,  by  one  or  more  persons,  will  instantly,  by  the 
emission  of  a  gas,  evolved  in  a  sing'e  moment,  by  a  process  perfectly  simple,  and 
always  in  order,  extinguish  any  burning  building !  It  has  been  tried,  tested,  f>rov«</. 
An  American  gentleman  informed  us  yesterday  that  he  saw  the  rolling  flamet  of  a 
house  in  London  (as  completely  <»n  fire  a**  he  ever  saw  a  dwelling  in  New- York)  paled, 
subdued,  quenched,  in  five  minutes,  by  three  men,  walking  one  after  another,  like 
SiiADBAcii,  MESHAcn  uud  Adednkgo,  into  the  midst  of  the  flames  with  one  of  Phillips*s 
extermmators !    Hon.  Eusha  WHnrLESET  is  President  of  the  American  agency. 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents. — We  were  standing  one  evemqg, 
some  years  ago,  in  the  door  of  the  house  of  a  friend,  residing  in  one  of  the  upper 
streets  of  the  dty,  being  about  to  take  our  leave  of  bim  for  the  ni^t  The  otmoi- 
phere  was  beautifully  clear  and  the  air  delightfully  cool  The  fSar-off  stars  shone  in 
their  serene  and  silent  spaces,  with  a  back-ground  of  such  deep  blue  as  one  sees 
when  looking  into  the  sky  at  midnight  from  the  top  of  Kaatskill-mountain.  While 
we  were  *  gazing  steadfastly  into  heaven,*  the  friend  by  our  side  remarked : '  By  the 
by,  there  is  a  comet  predicted  to  appear,  somewhere  about  this  time,  in  the  heavens, 
I  was  reading  an  article  about  it  this  very  afternoon  in  the  *  Cammereial  AdoertiMer:* 
it  will  make  its  first  appearance,  I  believe,  iu  that  quarter  of  the  heavens,'  pointii^ 
high  up,  and  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  We  stood  regarding  wistfully  that  pai^ 
ticular  part  of  the  evening  sky,  when  our  friend  exclaimed,  *  As  I  live,  there  is  the 
comet  now!  Yes — yes;  there  it  t«,  to  a  certainty  I'  And  following  liis  directing 
finger  we  saw,  far  up,  and  away  in  the  south-west,  a  semi-luminous  body,  something 
not  unlike  an  enlai^e<l  star,  with  a  dim  '  continuation,'  like  the  fainter  light  of  the 
*  Milky  Way,*  of  a  clear,  bright  night  *  L(K)k  at  it !  —  think  of  it  I '  exclaimed  our 
friend.  '  There,  in  yonder  sky,  is  an  erratic,  wandering  body,  with  ik>  fixed  orbit, 
uncontrollable,  so  far  as  known,  by  any  specific  law,  or  regular  celestial  mechanism, 
which,  after  sweeping  its  awful  cycle  amidst  tlie  revolving  worlds  above  us,  suddenly 
'streams  its  horrid  hair'  on  the  midnight  sky  !  How  wide,  how  sublime,  has  hem 
its  celestial  journey !  Aud  is  it  not  a  heavenly,  an  almost  overpowering  though 
that  hereafter,  iu  a  world  of  unclouded  light  and  knowledge,  it  may  be  voudisafed 
to  us  to  see  with  our  natural  eves,  and  without  the  mistakes  to  which  calculation 
is  subject,  the  course  of  comets,  the  order  of  the  solar  and  planetary  systems,  and 
fiEithom  the  deptlis  of  that  dread  arch  of  mystery  that  now  hangs  suspended  abore 
us !  '•  This  incident,  which  («curred  many  years  ago,  was  forcibly  called  to  mind  a 
few  days  since,  as  we  were  steaming  down  from  Dobb's,  on  the  morning  of  the  re- 
cent partial  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Hero  was  demonstrated  not  only  the  grandeur  of 
the  divinely-ordered  movements  of  the  heavenly  IkkHcs,  but  the  sublimity  of  the 
intellect  of  the  creatures  of  the  Almightv.  At  the  very  moment  predicted,  we 
saw,  through  a  bit  of  smoked  gla.<«s,  a  faint  rim  of  sliadow  clip  the  edge  of  the  great 
orb  of  day,  and  continue  its  encroachment  u]x>n  its  dimiuii^hing  light,  mitil  the  exact 
extent  tliat  had  been  foretold  wa.s  attained.  And  then  it  was  tlmt  we  thought  of 
those  who,  at  that  precise  moment,  high  upon  the  Alps,  were  looking  from  those 
towering  forms  of  Nature  that  '  pinnacle  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps,*  to  see  the 
mighty  sliadow  of  the  eclipse  roll  along  tlio  va.st  region  below,  blotting  out 
whole  i)rovinces  of  lovely  Italy  in  its  giaiit-mun^h !  It  were  worth  the  toil  of  a 
twelve-month  to  witness  that  sublime  spectacle.  We  ^hall  l(K)k  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest for  the  elab(»rate  n'ports  of  the  Kuropean  astnMiomers  and  savans^  who  from 
the  Austrian  and  Italimi  Aljxs  and  the  fiir  shores  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  were  at  the 
same  moment  watcliing  tiic  same  magnificent  celestial  phenomena.  We  have  alreat^ 
had  some  imperfect  intimations  of  the  pleasure  they  will  excite  .  .  .  0»« 
of  the  very  sweetest  of  Burxs's  songs  is  one  that  wc  have  seldom  or  never  seen 
quoted.  It  was  a  favorite  of  Burxr  himself;  and  yet  in  several  editions  of  his  poems 
it  is  not  to  be  found ;  perhaps  bociuise,  in  tlie  opinion  of  his  editors,  he  had  immor 
talized  so  many  'Bonnie  Jeans*  tliat  this  one  could  be  the  better  dispensed  with. 
What  a  beautiful  picture  it  is  of  first  love  budding  in  a  maiden's  young  and  tender 
heart!    Read  it,  ye  young  lovers,  and  take  courage;  and  ye  who  have  been  such. 
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recall  th3  blueful  days, '  8wect  as  remembered  kiases  after  death,'  wbeD  you  were 
'  in  tbe  same  situatiou : ' 


^TuKEB  was  a  lam,  and  she  was  fUr, 

At  kirk  and  market  to  be  soeu ; 
When  a*  the  foireat  maids  wero  met, 
The  Aiirest  maid  was  bunnie  Jean. 

*  And  ave  she  wrouiDcht  her  mammie^s  work, 

Ana  nye  she  sang  sae  roerrllle : 
The  blithent  bird  upon  the  bi»h 
Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

*  But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  toys 

Ttuu  bleas  the  little  lintwhite>  nest ; 
And  fWwt  will  blight  the  fhireflt  flowers. 
And  love  will  break  the  soundeet  rest. 

'  Young  RoBiK  was  the  brawest  lad. 
The  pride  and  flower  o'  a'  the  glen ; 
Ami  he  had  owsen,  shet^p  and  liye, 
And  wanton  naggies  nine  or  ten. 

*  He  gaed  wi'  Jkamc  to  the  tryst, 

lie  danced  wi'  Jkamk  on  the  down; 
And  Iniig  ere  witleas  Jkamk  wist. 

Her  heart  was  lost,  her  peace  was  stoPn. 

*  As  In  the  bosom  of  the  stream 

The  moon-beam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en, 
80  tnunbliug  pure  was  tender  love 
Within  the  breast  o'  bonnie  Jkan. 


*  And  now  she  works  her  mamroie's  work, 

And  aye  she  sighs  wi'  care  and  pain, 
Yet  wist  not  what  her  ail  might  be. 
Or  what  would  mak'  her  weal  a^^u. 

*  But  did  nm  Jbanik's  heart  beat  light. 

And  did  ua  Joy  blink  in  her  o'e, 
As  KoBiK  told  a  tale  o'  lore 
One  e'enin*  on  the  lily  lea? 

*  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west. 

The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove : 
His  cheek  to  here  he  fondly  prest, 
And  whispered  thus  his  tale  of  love : 

*  *  O  Jbahib  fair,  I  lo'e  thee  dear ; 
O  caiust  thou  think  to  fancy  me  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  mammie'scot. 
And  learn  to  tent  the  farm  wi'  me  ? 

*■  *  At  bam  or  byre  thou  shalt  na  drudge, 
Or  uaething  else  to  troubU*  thee. 
But  stray  amang  the  heather-bells. 
And  tent  the  waving  com  wi'  me.* 

*  Now  what  could  artless  Jbawib  do  f 

s<he  hod  na  will  to  say  him  na : 
At  length  she  blushed  a  sweet  consent. 
And  love  was  aye  atween  them  twa.* 


'It  touk'  Robert  Burns  to  conceive  and  execute  tliat  exquk^ite  comparison  in 
the  sixth  verse,  which,  for  ap]x>siteneAs  and  beauty  of  imagery,  is  scarcely  equalled 
by  the  simile  of  the  stream  of  memory  deepening  its  channels,  in  his  '  Highland 
Mary/    .     .    .     How  the  features,  the  genial  smile  and  bright  sparkling  eye,  of  our 

]oDg-<lcparted  friend,  J.  T.  S o,  come  before  us  in  tliis  passiige  of  an  accidentally 

encoimtered  private  note  of  his,  inviting  us  to  an  early  autumn-feast  of  '  Owh*  with 
a  few  kindred  spirits  I  *  Talking  of  *  (»wLV '  he  writes, '  reminds  me  of  an  incident 
which  came  to  my  knowledge  only  last  week.  It  seems  that  the  law  only  allows 
partridges  and  quails  t4.>  be  sold,  eaten,  or  held  in  poss<>s.sion  in  any  way,  from  some 
time  in  October  until  January.  Yet  there  lu-e  certiiin  persons  who  defy  the  law,  and 
serve  the  birds  under  the  name  of  •  Owia'  Well,  not  long  ago,  at  one  of  these  *  law- 
less' pliices,  eometliree  or  four  giMnl  fellows  met  accidentally,  *  with  a  view  to  a  few.* 
Just  as  they  were  about  issuing  the  necessary  orders,  a  gentlenuin  from  Tarrytown 
stepped  in.  He  was  himgry,  too ;  and  hearing  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  each  call  for 
a  *bn)iled  owl,'  he  thought  he^d  try  'owL*  Owl«  were  plenty  about  Tarrytown, 
and  if  they  were  a  delicacy  in  New- York,  he  could  *  get  his  man  to  shoot  some,  and 
pocket  the  cash  ft)r  'em.*  The  owls  were  served :  delicious !  — young  pin-feathered  par- 
tridges; hot — on  butteretl  toast!  I  need  not  tell  you,  Loi'is,  that  they  were  en- 
joyed. The  Tarrytown  gentleman  was  in  ecstasies.  A  few  weeks  afUtrward  he 
called  at  the  same  place,  and  very  quietly  taking  the  landlord  aside,  said  to  him : 
'How  about  those  'Owls?'  I  liave  had  two  of  tlie  largej*t  and  fattest  you  ever 
saw  cooked  at  home,  and  tliey  were  so  *  all-fired  tough '  tliat  no  Ixxly  could  eat  *em  !  * 
The  lan<llord  '  took '  at  once.  *  My  dear  Sir,  how  long  did  you  keep  your  '  owls '  after 
they  were  killed  \ '  *  Oli,  I  had  *em  cooked  *  right  oft"  '  Nonsense  I '  exclaimed  the 
landlord.  '  An  *  owl,'  in  order  to  be  right  juicy  imd  tender,  should  Iiang  by  his  tail- 
feathers  imtil  he  drops  to  the  ground:  then  he  is  in  C(X)king  condition!  Why,  do  you 
know,  Sir,  tliat  tlie  bird  which  you  ate  at  my  house  ha<l  been  hanging  by  one  feather 
for  four  weeks  in  August,  before  he  fell  V  The  last  time  I  saw  the  gentleman  from 
Tany  town,  he  told  me,  as  a  secret  in  the  prejxtration  of  game,  that  he  invariably  hung 
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his  *owl»*  now  I'  ...  *  Albati,  a  Tale  of  the  New  WorUl^  is  the  title  of  a  irork 
in  two  volumes,  by  the  author  of  *  Alice,  or  the  New  Una^  just  iwuixl  from  the  prolific 
and  ]N)pular  pre^s  of  Pitt.nam.  It  n*uches  U4  ta(»  lute  otcu  for  peruiul,  much  leu 
adequate  notice ;  uuIomm  we  were  to  ado])t  the  lanientc<l  Robert  C.  Sands*  method  (^ 
reviewing;  namely,  to  '  run  hU  noiie  through  tlic  uncut  leaves  of  a  book,  and  if  it 
Bmelt  pleai^antly,  to  pruise  it'  .  By  tliat  criterion,  we  sliould  be  bound  to  commend 
*  Ai.BAN.'  Glancing  luu*tily  over  tlio  Ixiok,  we  i>erceivc  that  Seixas,  who  lued  to  be 
a  g<MKl  deal  at  WiNin-i^T's,  when  we  U8ed  to  take  an  occasional  bcef-^teak  there,  is  one 
of  the  characters.  It  is  the  Korne  nuiiie,  *  any  how ;'  to  say  notliing  of  the  kindred 
'  flash  of  tlie  eye '  and  also  the  *  astute  Jewish  countenance.'  'Alick'  was  considered 
very  dt^idetlly  *  High-Church '  —  as  much  so  \i»  the  *  Clui])el  of  our  Floating  Savioue 
at  high  tide ;  but  as  tlie  author  has  since  joined  the  Catliolic  churcli,  as  one  of  its 
priests  we  may  suppose  tliat  the  fervent  zeal  of  a  new  priHelyte  has  corre<])ondiDg^j 
increased  tlie  florid  ui)holster}'Hlescrij)tions  of  th«i  present  work.  But  *  fioM  verron** 
by  fuid  by.  .  .  .  CoNsiDEaABLE  cachinnation  in  the  sanctum  this  morning  at  on 
anecdote  of  an  old  Dutchman,  wlio  was  aildicteil  to  a  semi-occosioual  indulgence  ill 
'  things  spirituaL'  He  hod  retiuued  from  a  political  t(»rch-light  procession,  hlij^Uy 
'  by  the  head,*  when  a  by-stander  near  a  bur  obtained  liis  assent  to  '  a  cock- tail  with 
hinu'  Th€U  finished  liis  biLsiness.  He  fell  asleep  in  a  cliuir,  and  did  n't  wake  for  an 
hour,  ilis  courteous  friend,  meanwhile,  wa^  reading  the  evening  pap<>rs  by  the  table. 
Presently  the  inebriated  Dutchman  {Mulially  awoke  fn>m  his  tn>ubled  nap,  and  asked 
this  maudlin  question  :  '  Vat  did  you  zay  dat  vash  I  drinks  \  Vash  it  a  gok-dail,  or 
vasli  it  a  dorch-light  brozeshicHi  i '  It  must  liave  l>eeii  a  dubious  stomach  tliat  inspired 
that  last  fancy  I  ...  *  No,'  we  say  to  '  C.  P.,'  who  writv.»s  us  from  Newjwrt :  yom' 
emotions  are  fio<  *  peculiar  to  yourself:'  we  have  felt  the  same  a  hundrefl  timea 
Tlie  *  gray  and  melancholy  waste  *  of  ocean  luis  almost  always  had  that  influence  upco 
us,  when  we  have  seen  it  from  some  bold  headland  or  rocky  ])romontor}'.  Dickesib 
had  a  kindred  feeling,  he  told  as,  on  hU  return  fn>m  Niagara,  while  looking  at  the 
Great  Cataract:  and  Tennyson  boauti fully  expresses  tlie  same  emotions  in  these 
lines: 


*  Rrkak,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  ! 
And  I  wunld  that  my  tonffne  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arisM)  in  niu  I 

*  O  well  for  the  flslicrmauV  boy. 

That  he  shouts  with  hin  siutera  at  play : 
O  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 
That  ho  singB  in  his  boat  ou  the  bay ! 


*  And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  hnveu  under  the  hill; 
But  ok^for  thr  touch  of  a  vnnitihed  kandf 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  ts  tiUH 

'  Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  f(M)t  of  thy  orairs,  O  Sr  a  ! 
But  the  tmdrr  fi'riice  nf  a  day  that  is  dead 
IVill  nr.vrr  come  back  to  me!  * 


Now  do  not  tlie  lines  we  have  italicized  almost  exactli/  express  the  *  une3q)lainable 
influence '  depicted  by  '  C.  P.*  hi  liis  •  Ocean  Reverie  ? '  W*;  sludl  print  a  part  of  his 
communication  however.  .  .  .  The  September  issue  of  the  *i?0Mf/*tfrw /^iVcfwy 
Mensenger*  is  an  excellent  one.  Som«?  scholarly  and  able  pen  lias  been  employed  in 
its  pages  to  do  justice  to  that  very-much  overrated  pen-and-ink  autlior,  Mabtin  Fab- 
QtmAB  TupPER.  UuiiiflueiiC(;d  by  the  jirofuse  '  blarney'  which  that  patronizing  gen- 
tleman, 't<K»  sweet  to  be  wholest)nie,'  ]>oured  out  upon  us  while  here,  the  reviewer 
pnxieeds  to  his  work  of  exposition.  We  give  a  few  {Kissagcs  from  the  critique,  and 
fidly  endorse  its  conolusions : 

'  Wk  have  no  disposition  to  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Tvppkr.  It  mutt  b«  frankly  conftwaod  that  he  Is 
not  one  of  our  fttVoril<«.  At  the  same  time,  we  disclaim  any  ftmlinir  of  hwtility.  We  bars 
noT(>r  hoard  nny  thiiioc  nlleved  n:;ainst  his  private  chiiracter.  He  is,  apparently,  a  man  of  good 
heart,  correct  morals,  and  kindly  ibi«lin((«.  The  burden  of  much  that  he  has  written  Is,  lo?e 
from  man  to  man;  and.  CHpiH^iolly,  kikmI-wIU  between  John  UirLi.  and  BRornKS  JokathaN. 
lu  all  thiM  we  heartily  concur.  We  are  fhvorably  disposed  to  writers  of  motives  and  aims  so 
uriexceptiou.iblu.  We  arc!  inclined  to  t>o  indulgent,  even  thoui^h  their  sentiments  be  mainly 
oommou-placM,  and  their  rhymes  not  superior  to  those  of  the  poefa-comer  in  a  Baturday  news 
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paper.  We  are  content  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed ;  and  to  omluref  now  and  then,  a  f«*w  norr}' 
■tanzaa  in  couBideration  or  their  object,  mi  we  tolerate  a  dull  Hermon  for  the  nake  or  lt<>  wliole- 
■ome  doctrine.  So  do  we  Teel  toward  Mr.  Trrpsa.  We  have  fon^ven  his  occaHional  liovcrhiff 
about  our  eans  hopiui(  that,  like  uncle  Toby^b  fly,  he  would  ko  eliwwhere  In  the  wide  world  to 
flnish  his  buzzinff.  We  aaw  that  he  belonged  to  an  ephemeral  race,  ami  were  nuififlcd  that  he 
too  would  have  uii»  day.*  ...  He  ha«  enough  of  talent  and  Mcholunhip  to  paM  current  in 
educated  society ;  enough,  with  diligence,  to  have  attained  mediocrity,  perhaps  somethiuK  more, 
in  a  leame<l  profeiwiou;  certainly  enough,  if  prudently  used,  to  have  set  up  a  contributor  to  a 
■econd-rate  magazine.  But  he  committed,  early  in  life,  the  mistake  of  overrating  liimM-lf.  He 
aei  out  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius;  and  to  this  he  added  the  belief  that 
his  genius  was  both  versatile  and  proliflc.  A  copious  flow  of  words  aided  the  decoptio  ,  and 
encouraged  him  to  undertake  task  alter  task,  flnding  them  (in  his  way)  so  easily  accomplisthcd ; 
while  his  false  estimate  of  his  own  powere  prompted  him  to  entorpnses  that  n  man  of  sounder 
■elf-judgment  would  have  shnink  flrom  attempting.  Posstfseing  some  natural  abilitv,  improved 
by  inittruction  at  school  and  college,  he  could  not  fail  to  produce,  now  and  then,  whether  from 
inventioji  or  Imitation, something  that  was  readable;  but  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  com- 
pose so  much  au<i  so  hastily  as  he  did,  without  writing  a  vast  amount  of  common-place  or 
■ensoleM  trash.  There  have  been  men  gifted  with  glowing  fkncies,  fed  with  full  stn;ums  of 
learning  and  knowledge,  whose  literary  achievements  appear  almost  miraculous;  but  those  ef- 
forts belong  to  an  order  of  intellect  far  diflemnt  from  that  of  Mr.  TrpPKR.  The  eagle  may  swoop 
^  from  his  eyrie  and  carry  oflT  the  lamb  in  his  talons;  the  crow,  who  essays  to  Imitate  him,  will 
'  only  entangle  his  claws  in  the  fleece,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  his  captors.' 

Toucliing  the  *  Proverbial  Philosophy,'  the  work  by  wliich  Titpper  is  l)e<it  ktiowji, 
and  which  lias  the  rare  advantage  of  having  been  the  product  of  \m  early  eiier)^, 
perfected  by  the  experienco  of  after  years,  the  reviewer  observes :  *  We  see  uothing 
in  it  but  a  lieterogeueous  collection  of  old  niaxims,  strung  t<»getlier  with  little  or  no 
oounoction,  and  without  a  key  to  reconcile  their  occasiotuil  contradictions.  Whatever 
does  not  fall  witliin  this  di'scription  is  only  a  '  bald  disjointed  chat  *  of  the  author 
with  himself,  uniting  the  other  portioas,  as  links  of  an  old  chain  are  tied  tiigether 
with  bits  of  roj)e.'  Now  wo  know  gentlemen  of  the  highest  Uterary  taste,  and  ac- 
oomplishetl  critics,  who  are  als<»  precisely  of  tliis  opiuioiL  Of  Mr.  Tupper'k  modest 
'scquol*  to  CoLKniDGBs  * OuBisTABEL,'  the  critic  says:  *  Had  a  coimnon  stone-mason 
undertaketi  to  restore  the  Torso,  the  attomj^  could  not  have  been  more  presumptu- 
otis  nor  less  successful  The  imitator  lias  very  naturally  picked  up  s(»ine  of  the 
quaint  and  ungraceful  cnldities  of  his  great  model ;  for  mimics  always  find  it  easier 
to  repntsi-nt  some  peculiiuity  of  a  great  miui's  gait  or  gesture,  than  to  rival  his  noble 
thoughts  or  his  dignified  ehxiueuce.  But  when  Mr  Tipper  essays  to  repnxluce  some 
striking  picturt^  of  the  original  ])oem,  his  pitiable  failure  becomes  painful  to  contem- 
plate.' It  is  due  to  the  reviewer  to  stiite,  tliat  he  does  not  merely  comment  upon 
Mr.  Ti'pi'er'h  writings ;  he  enforces  his  remarks  by  numerous  quotations  fai  illustra- 
tion of  their  strict  justices  and  thus  'makes  out  his  case.'  He  closes  with  this  con- 
servative sentence :  '  We  shall  be  content  if,  while  affording  our  readers  an  hotir'a 
amusement,  we  may  liave  iiutpired  tliem  with  the  resolution  to  scrutinize,  before  they 
acknowledge,  the  pretensions  of  the  next  literarj'  a<lventurer.*  .  .  .  Somebody 
(Captain  Donowho,  if  we  mtut  give  names,)  mentiotvs  an  old  saw-miller,  in  Maine, 
whose  pn)fime  ob-structure  of  the  stream  which  *  carrietl '  his  mill  was  itself  auried 
away  by  a  sudden  freshet.  Tlie  mill  was  old  ;  the  machinery  in  its  decadence ;  the 
whole  establishment  'tottering  to  its  fall'  The  «)wner  wjis  regarding  the  *  fl«Kxl- 
wowl'  of  his  fortunes  with  a  sad  ami  wistful  eye,  when  a  friendly  by-stander  con- 
■olingly  said  to  him :  *  Build  another :  't  wont  take  you  tlu-ee  weeks  to  do  it*  *  Ah/ 
said  the  ridevant  miller,  looking  at  the  old  naked  e<litice,  which  lind  n<»  more  'back- 
water' for  a  back-ground, '  it  ahit  icorth  a  dam  /'  Menti<ining  tliis  the  other  evening 
to  a  friend,  he  said  it  reminded  him  of  ad  —  m  which  stepped  the  waters  of  a  river 
between  the  mountains  in  one  of  our  uorthem  States,  and  which,  by  a  sudden  '  fresh,' 
was  swept  away  during  the  night  Tlie  owner  of  the  works  thereon  was  a  well 
known  gentleman  of  honor  and  intellect,  but  irritable,  notwithstanding,  ami  apt  at 
times  tr>  give  vent  to  his  aroused  emotions.  Tlie  neighbors,  as  usual,^thered  around, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  owner,  and  speculating  as  to  the  manner  and  languago 
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lie  would  adopt,  under  the  Htrong  provocation  to  h»  *  phcolinka.*  He  aooo  after 
nrrived,  und  probably  Au<pectin^,  fn)ni  niovoinentA  and  signs  utxmt  hini,  that  the  aa- 
seinbly  was  waiting  for  an  out-break,  very  coolly  8ur\'eyed  tlie  nvhing  river,  and 
tlic  Mluice-way  it  hud  opened,  and  turning  to  the  people  with  a  bland  sniile,  he 
said :  '  I  think,  neighbors  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  tliifl  river  ought  to  be 
dam — fl !'...'  Tlte  Little  Oreat  Man  J  a  Mitirical  poem  by  tme  Mr.  *  T.  C.  A^ 
reaches  us  from  Boston,  in  a  *  rtecond  edition,  enlni^ed  and  corrected*  It  is  the 
riiymed  revenge  of  a  student  (*  rusticating  *  involuntarily,  porhapa,  witli  no  lack  of 

leisure  ^>  court  the  Nino)  upon  *  J ,'  a  professor  or  tutor,  wliom  he  evidently 

•  loveth  j)aH«iug  welL'  Tlie  writer's  devoted  affection,  however,  is  too  apparent  His 
term-*  of  endearment  are  too  saccharine  to  be  effective.  He  writes  with  *  a  perfect 
l(N>seuess/  und  don't  know  when  to  stop.  He  Is  a  rhymester  without  a  f*E(iA$u&, 
but  makes  up  for  the  equine  deficiency  with  a  *  wo/tpf -power'  not  unlike  the  fubled 
*cork-h'g.'  Howbi'it,  he  now  and  then  *getj«  off  a  g».Kxl  tJiing,'  even  in  the  height  of 
his  anger.  As  fijr  example,  this  hit  at  scatfold-repcutances,  of  which  wo  Ijave  seen 
BO  much  of  late  in  the  public  journals : 

<'Ti«  nol  repeutanco  that  which  Dkath 
Wriiii^  lYom  a  wretch  with  yn^ping  breath ; 
()Qe  inonieiit  seemit  too  s^urt  a  timo 
To  caiictfl  maiiy  yeans  uf  criiuo : 
Yot  wrcMches  who  denied  their  (Jod, 
Until  condomnM  to  reel  the  hmI, 
Are  sentenced,  hunf;,  and  are  fon^iven. 
For  |>rie«ta  decl  ire  tliey  ^ve  entered  heaven, 
And  mourn  tlicir  victims  may  not  be 
Their  pious  murderers*  company.* 

Tliis  last  couplet^  as  we  gatlier  fn)m  a  note,  refers  to  the  case  of  Hknrv  G.  Gbect, 
who  was  executed  at  Troy  a  few  years  since,  for  deliberately  poistNiing  Lis  wife,  but 
who  was  supposed  to  liave  *  experienced  religion '  a  few  m(»ments  before  hi.*  death. 
'  I  hope  he  did,'  adds  our  satirist ;  *  but  it  was  ridiculous  to  hear  a  pious  divine  Uinieut- 
ing,  with  the  most  holy  horroi  dejucted  uj)on  his  counteimnce,  tliat  the  pt)or  wife  liad 
not  made  an  '  open  avowal  of  ikith,*  that  she  might  keej)  company  in  heaven  with 
her  Muiited  miu*derer ! '  'T  was  a  great  pity,  was  n't  it,  that  she  should  be  debarred 
from  the  celestial  society  of  such  a  kind  and  affectitmate  sj^iaso  ?  .  .  .  TiIkre 
used  to  l^  curious  alliterative  titles  to  b(K)ks  in '  days  gone  by.'  Alx>ut  the  year  1646 
there  was  published  a  work  entitled : '  A  Pair  of  BcUowh  to  blow  off  the  Dust  Coat 
upon  John  Fay!  Another  was  called:  *  The  Snuffers  of  Divine  Love!  Cuomwells 
time  was  particularly  fiunojis  for  title-pag<;s:  '■Hooks  and  Eyes  for  Believers* 
Breeches  ; '  •  High- Heeled  Shoes  for  Dwarfs  in  Holiness-/  •  Crumbs  of  Cmnfort  fof 
tJi€  Chickens  of  the  Covenant^  etc  An  imprisoned  Quaker  published :  '  A  Siph  of 
Sorrow  for  tlie  Sinners  ofZinti,  Breathed  out  of  a  Hole  in  the  Wall  of  an  Earthen 
Vessel ^  known  among  Men  by  the  Name  of  Samuel  FisJi!  About  the  siujietinie  ap- 
peared *  Ttie  Spirit uai  Mu4(tard-Pot,  to  make  the  Soul  Sneeze  leith  Devotion!  Also, 
*A  !>fhot  al  the  Devil's  Head- Quarters,  through  the  I'ube  of  the  Cannon  of  the  Cove- 
nant! Another :  '  Reaping-Hook  well  tempered  for  the  Stubborn  Ears  of  thfi  Coming 
Crop  :  or  Biscuits  baked  in  the  Oven  of  dharity,  carefully  conserved  for  the  Chick- 
ens of  the  Churchy  the  Sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  Sweet  Sicalhncs  of  Salvation^ 
On  the  title-page  of  another,  we  have  the  ftillowmg  copious  description  of  its  con- 
tents :  •  Siven  Sobs  of  a  Sohrowful  S*>ul  for  Sin!  or  the  *  Penitential  Psalms  of  the 
princely  Prophet  David;  whereuuto  are  al-v)  aiuiexcd  William  Huinnis's  *  Hand- 
ful of  Honeysuckles!  jmd  divers  other  Godly  and  Pithy  Ditties,  now  newly  aug- 
mented.' .  .  .  The  metrojK»litan  doilors,  of  different  naticnis,  render  nice  certifi- 
cates of  death  to  our  *  Board  of  Health,*  do  n't  they  I    What  do  you  make  of  these, 
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for  example  ?    *  War  is  *t  awr  abow  ?'  as  Mr.  Bat  said  at  the  LondoD  police  station^ 
house: 

^Tiiis  {b  to  oertiiy  that  Mart  fourteen  months  old  bom  in  this  city  <iaughter  of  Mrs.  J 

H Division  st.  died  to-day  of  menin  gitis  cnnsecvtive  of  cholera  infantum.    C.  H ,  M.  D.' 

*  Barbara  RiTLiNOf  old  nine  months  died  to-day  on  ;Nira/i«|r.  The  Vather  is  not  able  todefVaid 
the  buryim;  expense.  .  In  testimony  of  it,  P.  A .* 

*  DiBD  Marburata  IIcmkr  ten  mouths  old  Died  at  19  clack  last  with  th«o  fother  of  Hknrkt 
BcMKR  on  thee  cholera.  Dm.  B .' 

The  bc^t  impromptu  iu  Eu^lUh  is  said  to  be  the  following, '  perpetratc<l '  by  the 
autlior  of  the  '  Night  Thmghtn^  whou  two  Imlies,  with  whom  he  was  walking  in  a 
garden,  (one  of  them  liis  '  intended,')  compelled  him  to  leave  them,  to  auswer  a  sum- 
mons from  the  Duke  of  Whakton,  Ids  'patron:* 

*THr«  Adam  looked,  when  f^om  the  frarden  driven, 
And  thus  disputed  orders  rent  firnn)  heaven. 
Lilce  him  I  gr^i  but  yet  to  so  am  loth  ; 
Like  him  I  go.  for  angels  drove  us  l>oth. 
Hard  wn;*  his  fate,  but  mine  still  more  unkind  : 
His  EvK  went  with  him  — mine  remains  behind/ 

*  Father  Hceken,'  the  devoted  Catholic  missionary,  of  whom  we  made  mention 
in  a  late  number,  is  dead.  He  died  of  cholera  while  asci'nding  Uie  ML*souri  river. 
In  a  brief  record  of  his  life  the  *  St.  Louis  Timet*  observes:  *He  was  perhaps 
more  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  aboriginal  languages  of  North- America  than 
any  mmi  of  his  day ;  s])oke  and  wn)te  more  than  a  dozen  of  them ;  liad  inves- 
tigated their  affinities  and  relationships,  and  grouped  them  together  iu  families,  of 
which  he  «liscovered  the  Algonquin  to  be  the  patriarch,  and  had  formed  a  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  the  Pottawuttomi  language,  which,  should  they  ever  be  given  to 
the  public,  will  ha  the  most  splendid  contribution  to  American  philology  made  far 
many  a  long  year.  For  fifteen  years  he  lias  roamed  the  wild  savamms  of  the  Mia- 
Bouri  territorj',  in  company  with  the  Indians,  to  whose  welfare  he  had  devoted  his 
life ;  luul  wild  will  be  the  grief  and  mounmig  with  which  the  news  of  his  death  will 
be  heard  among  his  red  children,  by  whom  he  was  almost  adored'  We  cannot 
doubt  tliat  such  will  be  the  case.  In  the  language  of  old  Skenandoau,  the  report  of 
his  decease  will  come  to  their  ears  '  like  the  soimd  of  the  fall  of  a  mighty  oak  in  the 
stillness  of  tlie  wcmxIs.'  ...  *  The  Nexc  -  York  Organ '  is  a  paper  conducted  with 
marked  taste  and  talent.  It  is  various  and  interesting  in  its  selections,  and  its  edito- 
rials are  conceived  and  executed  with  dignity  and  spirit  It  well  and  wisely  incul- 
cates the  virtue  of  temperance,  to  support  which  cause  it  was  originally  established ; 
but  it  is  itself  temperate,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  other  'temperance- 
journals  '  which  we  have  neon.  Calm  argument  wins  many  whom  denunciatory  ul- 
trainm  would  offend.  .  .  .  Ix  fonner  days,  one  Zack.  Soule  flourislied  *  down 
east '  as  a  kind  of  *  hedge '  or  *  hemlock -lawyer.'  He  was  not  a  favorite  at  the  bar, 
but  on  the  contrarv,  rice  verm.  At  one  of  the  terms  of  the  court,  the  volume  enti- 
tletl  *  The  World  Withmt  S:ufn  '  was  lying  about  *  promipcuously '  in  the  *  bar.'  On 
a  fly-leaf  one  of  the  young  'waiters  on  Providknce'  wrote  this  distich: 

*  *  A  woRLP  without  Souls  '  is  a  world  I M  admire, 
If  nil  souls  were  like  to  ^Soi'lb  Zaciiariau.** 

*The  Book-Trade*  is  the  name  of  a  ]>eriodical  published  in  tJiis  city,  which  we  can 
conscientiouRly  commend  as  a  valuable  monthly  record  of  new  publications,  and  as 
an  excellent  advei1i**ing  medium  ft>r  book-sellers.  It  lias  tlie  same  aim,  in  r<?gard  to 
the  alx^ve  objects,  with  anv.  i>f  its  weekly  contemporaries,  which  is  usually  known  by 
the  sobriquet  of  *  Book  sellers  Circular*  Its  notices,  however,  are  of  American  new 
work:*,  instead  of  being  re-hashes  of  Euglisli  reviews  of  foreign  current  literature.  It 
gives  a  catalogue  of  all  the  works  issued  monthly  in  the  Union,  diBtinguialung  those 
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which  nro  nerial^  andcontuiiu  u  krgc  amount  of  infoniiation  of  iDt4^rc8t  to  pabliahen 
at  hurge.  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  Niiinl>cr  40  Aon-street,  is  the  publisher.  .  .  .  Pm- 
FEssoB  Andkrson  is  a  great  juggler,  and  a  '  right  kind  of  a  man,'  to  boot  Hintiick 
witli  tlie  bottle,  from  which  he  ])our8  about  a  pi|>c  of  liquors,  of  any  kind  anked  fix*, 
is  trulj  marvellous.  Some  of  the  notices  (»f  him,  however,  are  in  exceedingly  bad 
taste,  to  say  noUiing  of  tlicir  crc<libility ;  being  very  much  as  the  following  would  be 
of  a  kindred  Amcriciin  exhibitor  abroad  :  *  ProfcsHor  Pl'zzlem  was  a  warm  firiend  of 
General  Washington,  old  John  Adams,  and  Dr.  Franklin.  *Puzzlem,'  said  Wash- 
in(;ton  to  him  one  day  at  diuner,  *  I  think  I  can  Ix^t  you  at  that  trick  of  making  the 
phioH  disappear.  I  *11  bet  you  five  dollars  I  can  do  it ! '  '  Done ! '  said  Pczzleit.  llie 
money  was*  phuiked,  and  Dr.  Franklin  held  the  stakes.  Washington  won,  for  he 
was  an  ex]>ert  tricki«t«r,  and  when  not  engaged  in  battle  was  always  practising  the 
intellectual  and  elevating  ivrt  of  Uie  necromancer.  Old  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  taking 
not4>s  at  tlu;  time,  obHer\'ed  that  he  also  was  very  fond  of  juggling,  and  should  like  to 
take  lessoiLs  of  the  iVofessor.  Dr.  Franklin  also  joined  his  class,  and  soon  became 
an  accomplished  operator.  When  their  lossona  wore  complettHl,  they  presented  Pro- 
fessor PuzzLEM  witli  a  silk  purse,  containing  one  himdred  rix-dollars !  *  Perlia^is  all 
tliis  would  be  genemlly  believed  in  England :  also,  perhaps  it  might  not  .  .  .  Well, 
well !  MuMter  •  Y.  Y. ! '  you  lu-e  beginning  to  know  about  *  Kiasea  *  j)retty  early  for 
a  *  young  la«l  of  sixteen ! '  But  you  shall  be  heartl,  if  <Hily  for  the  purpose  of  nmkizig 
you  asluimed  of  yourself  some  fifty  years  from  now.  llie  lines  are  for  tlie  [>enual 
of  young  lovers  in  particular,  and  not  for  *  general  circulation : ' 


What  spp  kittwiti? 

Short-lived  blituen 
As  the  dew-  drops  iu  the  sun ; 

Yet  in  givinR 

And  receiving 
Thorn,  are  hearts  oft  lost  and  won. 

II. 

Fmdish  lipping, 

Nectar  sipnini; 
Sweeter  than  the  honeyed  flowers; 

Such  employment ! 

W'htki  enjoyment 
It  imparts  to  twilight  hours ! 

III. 

Bright  eyes  shining, 

Brown  locks  twining« 
Chot^l(s  t»  ruddy  h»  the  mso; 

Smooth  chin  rounde<l, 

Straight  neck  boundt^I 
By  a  heaving  bosom^s  snows  : 


IV. 

All  these  charm  me. 

But  not  hann  me 
Half  so  much  as  ruby  lips 

Sweetly  smiling, 

i'ouI-beguilinK, 
As  sweet  poiwm  thence  it  sips. 

V. 

Words  they  *ve  spoken, 
Trembl-ng,  broken, 
Ia)W,  but  all  my  frame  thoy  thrill; 

*  Thine  for  ever  I 
I  will  never 

Cease  to  lovo  thee,  come  what  will!* 

VI. 

With  a  blessing, 
Fondly  pressing 
Many  a  time  those  lips  to  mine, 
Trius  I  munnur, 

*  Lovely  charmer, 

I  too  am  for  ever  thine ! ' 


A  TOO  lay  over  the  bnMid  expanse  of  the  Tappaiin-Zee,  at  Dobb  his  Ferry,  the 
other  morning.  There  is  a  small  but  vert/  long-eared  •  donkey  at  that  place,  the 
Bucephalu:*  of  a  juvenile  play-mate  of  *  Yotmg  Knick.,'  whom  also  our  scion  backs 
whenever  ho  minded.  Tlie  little  animal  is  very  strong,  and  '  carries  weight  for  age  ;* 
so  ?w  momited  him,  on  the  ft>ggy  moniing  tiforesaid,  and  rode  to  the  waters  edge, 
lookitig  hito  the  mist.,  which  hid  the  farther  shore  from  sight  Sir  JosHfA  Retnolm, 
in  one  of  his  lectures,  says  that  the  horizon-line  of  the  *  great  and  wide  sea,'  in  raid- 
deep,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  emblems  of  the  infinite  and  the  etvmal  to  Ix*  ftnind 
in  all  the  w<irks  of  the  Almightv.  We  thought  of  this  while  looking  off  upon  the 
dim  (and  at  the  time  boundless)  waste  of  waters  before  uh;  and  then  cmne  the  tliought 
of  Nai'olkon  at  Saint  Heleim,  miwng  by  the  solemn  shore  of  the  vast  ticean  which 
formed  tlic  watery  walls  of  his  island-prison ;  and  so  strong  was  the  last  impression, 
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that,  mounted  r»  we  "wore,  we  beg;au  to  foel,  in  thut  moment  of  deep  reverie,  that  we 
icere  Napoleon,  tnk'ng  our  equestrian  exonrisi*  of  a  morning,  and  looking  off  up(Hi  the 
8cn ;  when  all  at  once,  an  unmistakable  juvenilu  Toice,  that  is  ueiully  *  music  to  our 
ears,'  *  let  <lown  the  peg '  tliat  held  up  our  musings,  with  the  untimely,  and  we  may 
add  uncalled-for  remark,  accompanied  hj  a  loiul  laugh,  that  was  surely  unneccs«ary 
if  not  unbecoming : '  If  there  w  n't  Father  on  Dunkev  I  —  how  he  fook'9  !  *  Our  imagi- 
miry  Nai'OLeox  vanished  as  quickly  at  tliis  hiterruption  aa  did  Hamlkt's  father^s 
ghost  when  he  *  smelt  the  niomhig  air; '  and  we  *  saw  ourselves  as  others  saw  ua ;  * 
a  bi])od,  clad  in  a  thin  linen  coat,  broad-brinmied  Hocky-mountauifur  hat,  (a  present 
from  *  BEi.LAfoscA,'  now  of  that  ilk,)  seated  on  an  ass,  and  a  little  one  at  tliat  I  As 
we  tunu'd  him  to  go  Iwick,  liaving  •  satisfied  the  si*ntiment,*  his  saddle  tunied  too,  and 
we  fell  to  the  ground,  a  tlistance,  j)erha|)8,  fnnn  the  top  of  his  back,  of  some  tliroe 
feet  No  lK>ues  were  broken;  but  we  didn't  like  the  rejwrt  of  the  unimpirtant  cir- 
cumstance which  •  Young  Kxick.'  bore  to  his  mother:  *  Fathke  got  threw  from  Dun- 
key  ! '  •  Thnwl*  —  tliat 's  a  gootl  style  of  grammar  to  W  used  by  the  win  of  ao 
Editor  1  All  this  may  seem  ridiculous :  but  why  nn'ght  we  twt  have  fancietl  our- 
Belf  Napoleon,  amidst  the  kiudre<l  outward  accessories  of  his  last  jHwition  ?  Sup{)og- 
ing  our  dress  and  steed  were  not  war-like  f  Is  it  the  uniform  that  makes  the  cap- 
tain ?  If  it  M,  we  should  like  to  know  it !  ...  A  kriend  in  a  southeni  city, 
from  whom  to  hear  is  always  a  pleasure,  s<?nds  us  the  following  anecdote  of  that 
prince  of  writers  and  rarest  of  sensible  humorists,  the  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith: 

*It  happeucd  duriiiff  the  youth  of  Sydney  Smith,  that  ho  was  settled  as  curate  or  (louls  in  a 
small  inland  Ku^lish  tuwn.  And  in  this  town  thrru  was  a  flt;ld,  over  wliich  thu  inhabit.iuts  had 
trom  time  imuu>niorlai  been  accu^lomod  to  travul,  accordint;  to  that  riKht  or  titlo  known  to  stu- 
dents of  Ki.ArKSTnNK  as  '  PRKsrsimoN.'  Uut  en»  lonK  the  field  alludtHi  to  camt^  into  the  poa- 
Bowion  of  a  crusty  old  codger,  who  meniA  to  have  relished  lri?al  prefHrription  about  as  well  as 
ine<Iical;  for  to  the  ffntat  discomfort  of  the  entire  vicina^^e,  he  at  once  put  a  stop  to  this  right 
of  w:iy  by  pitting  up  a  liounl-fcnce,  and  stationinK  a  bisr  bull-doi(  as  suiM*rinteiident  of  the 
•am<>.  Nor  was  there  any  one  bold  enoui;h  to  dispute  the  owner  or  tlio  doK.  Nay,  t^(\  eulky  was 
the  anti-preseripMonisl  that  he  even  n-fut<t-d  to  Cf.mniunlcate  with  any  man  on  the  Hubject 

*  In  consiNiuence  of  this,  the  poor  dovila  appliinl  to  the  parson,  who  was  even  more  at  a  loss 
than  they,  for  the  old  heathen  repudiated  clerical  interference  with  even  (nvater  bitteniess  than 
le^nl  or  nuKlicnl.  But  Svdnky  knew  that  there  were  other  methods  of  killing  dogs  betiide  chok- 
ing them  with  bread  imd  butter,  and  set  himself  can^fuily  to  w<irk  to  ascertain  the  habits  of  this 
'm<Klern  TiMns.'  He  tMitm  lound  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  gointf  once  a  week  to  a  solitary 
aIe-hou>M*.  and  there  n'adinKf  to  mug-and-pipe  accompaniments,  a  filthy  little  sheet  whose  staple 
con!*i'<ted  of  reports  of  criminal  trials,  and  similar  spice. 

* "  1  huve  got  you  !'  thought  the  IUbblais  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  repairing  to  his 
sanctum  he  at  once  prepan-d  the  n^piirt  of  a  trial,  which  was  represented  as  having  recently 
taken  pliu'o  in  B<»me  out-of-the-way  court,  of  a  certain  farmer  who  had  also  illegally  closed  a 
right  of  way,  and  confirmed  it  in  like  manner  with  a  big  bulklog,  which  had  bitten  a  child.  All 
maimer  of  antiquated  law-<iust  was  copiously  sprinkled  in  the  speech  of  the  judKe,and  the  hci- 
nousne>«s  of  keeping  a  savage  dog  was  clearly  provf^l  from  Flowi>icn«  Bracton*  and  other  famil- 
iar legal  works.  But  the  Judge  also  admitti>d  that  the  testimony  had  amply  established  an  almost 
angelic  go<Mlness  of  character  in  other  respi-cts  for  the  accusiHl.  He  had  given  annually  nlno- 
tenths  of  his  go<Nls  to  the  |H)or,  was  a  model  father,  a  pattern  husband,  a  jwrfect  son,  and  the 
very  ne  plut  ultra  of  e%'erj-  thing  in  all  things  —  save  only  in  keeping  a  vicious  doir.  In  conse- 
quence fif  this  being  his  only  offence  of  any  d(>scription,  the  Judge  declared  that  he  would  be 
rfry  h-nieut  ami  inflict  the  mildimt  |M>nalty  |K>ssible,  consistent  with  duty ;  that  Is  to  say,  ho 
should  simply  sentence  him  to  tramnportatiPH  for  seven  year^  I 

*  Dashing  down  his  beer,  smashing  his  pipe,  and  dropping  his  paper,  the  old  fellow  ran  home, 
■liot  his  dog,  and  demolishe<l  with  hasty  blows  the  fences  and  so  ends  the  tale.' 

Listknixo,  on  a  recent  memorable  evening,  to  the  sweet  air  of  one  of  Demtsteb's 
popular  songs,  as  it  floated  over  tlie  nuK»n-lit  waters  of  lK*autiful  Lake  (Jeorge,  we  could 
not  choose  but  thuik  of  what  our  friend  Lonu fellow  oocc  said  in  rclatioo  to  the 
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mwic  aiul  oxtrcutkm  of  UiL*  charming,  uimfTectod  Tocalist :  '  Webster/  raid  the  poet, 

'once  Kiid  of  England,  that  nhe  .surmundeii  the  world  with  one  continuous  strain  of 

martini  niiL^ic  ;  but  Demi>steb  does  aometliing  much  better :  be  encircles  it  with  the 

songs  of  jfcoce :  lie  goes  about  doing  good;  lightening,  a»  it  were,  and  refre^ahing  the 

soil  ab«»ut  the  flowers  of  life.'    Where«H»ver  the  reader  may  be,  when  he  peruses 

this  tribute,  if  Mr.  Dempster  is  singing  in  his  vicinity,  let  him  attend  his  coucert, 

and  hear  , ,,, 

*\Vhbthbr  or  no 

This  thliur  be  so.* 

By-the-by, 'sjKakiiig  of  music,'  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Jollie,  who  publishes  the  most 
beautiful  muf»ic  we  ever  Maw,  lias  went  us  the  f«>llowiiig  popular  priKluctiona ;  '  Fowieri 
LVy  WaUz^  with  an  exquisite  h'ly-vignette  title,  that  is  itst-lf  worth  the  price  of  the 
music ;  *  Echo  of  the  Valln/*  a  brilliant  waltz,  dcdicjitod  to  Mrs.  David  H.  LnrLS, 
of  ClK-rr}'- Valley,  and  contiiiuing  a  gj»od  \4ew  of  that  pleasant  vilbgc,  lo(»king  from 
the  west;  A  sequel  to  ^  The  Cavafier*  w<  sung  by  Mi^  Mary  Taylor;  ' MeneinM 
Grand  March'  as  performed  by  the  Cleveland  Brass  Biuid;  and  Bloomi-'Ield's 

*  Island  Svhotthche!  ...  A  corr>:8Poxi)knt  of  the  *  Tribune "  daily  journal,  "wrifr* 
ing  fn»m  Lake  Ge<jrge,  p«iys  a  deserveil  tribute  to  the  unsur]>asse4l  attractions  of  the 
scenery,  and  to  the  excellence  of  the  '  Lake-IIouse,'  one  of  the  best -kept  watering 
])lace  inns  in  this  country.     We  annex  a  {Misi^age  or  two  from  the  conmiuuication  d 

*  A  (ttrriiAMiTE'  to  wliidi  we  have  allu«on : 

*  Wk  left  the  cnruvansteni  or  the  United  States  Hotel  at  Saratotra  early  in  the  mominfr  of  a 
gloriuiiH  \uiruitt  (iiiy.  We  were  '  rivnh  and  vigorouH  with  rtnt,  we  were  aiiimatod  with  hop  >  luid 
we  saw  the  hills  ifradunlly  rising  beiure  um;  *  a  scene  tu  ttie  ftili  as  beautiful  as  that  wliicli  glad- 
deiKjil  thf!  eyes  of  ^  Aruah  tlie  son  iif  AeicNtiKRA.*  We  rolhMl  swiniy  on  to  the  Moiviui-station* 
whore  we  louk  tbe  pl:uik-road.  and  KLA>cnARD's  pleasant  cuache^  for  l4ike  Geonre,  that  most 
beaut it^il  of  all  the  miuiy  beautiful  scenes  of  our  noble  State.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  of  deligbl- 
f\il  ridinv.  duriuju:  which  the  dim-Vir^  *■  (in-un  Mountains^  of  Vermont  and  the  undulutlns  hilb 
of  Wanhlnirton  county  were  all  the  while  in  sivht.  we  alighted  at  8ukkrill*h  M.aku-House,* 
Sotrreally  unproved  and  renovated  thut  we  did  not  know  the  place^  Tlie  sup4'rb  parlor  and 
new  nxnns  erecteci  by  the  proprietor  leave  nothint;  to  bi>  desired  in  that  unsurpaj^nl  e«tabli^h- 
meut:  unsurp:u«s«rd,  I  nieau«  for  true  comfort,  for  abundant  and  luxurious  livin*and  lor  the 
niatchli"«r(  w'f n<try  of  bright  water  and  mountains  ii(>ur  and  fnr,  wh«>se  braided  and  comniintfled 
shadows  rhan^e  into  a  diflerent  beauty  with  every  hour  of  the  day.  I  sailed  in  the  fleet  *■  Oif' 
lordi'iark,^  W:\T\\\]t.  the  colors  of  your  friend*  Old  K'Ock.;'  I  caught  boss  and  porch  by  the 
^fifties;*  I  inveii;le<l  the  shy  trout  from  the  slntami  that  pour  their  silver  volume  into  the  lake; 
I  visitMl  Fort  (ieorgo  and  "  Bloody  Pond,*  and  dwelt  in  a  long  reverie  ui>ou  the  sanguinary  scenes 
of  a  by-gone  time.    May  they  never  come  again !    For, 

'To  XwAi?  at  .-la^h  '-f  irini  imiil  Imr  t>o'.vi»r«« 
And  p-i'.li  of  blof>;l,  the  •j.irtrj  h-ith  rtvci  rv'Tiv-t: 
I  b-  !  i;r  ■.anl:.  th:it  sbuul.l  ow'.y  b!.-.  .h  with  :".  »N,vora 
Arul  riil-iy  fr'iir,. ' 

*I  saw  *  Cir  lirin*  Lira  Rntil  Smaix  from  Tung  Mountine,''  and  held  the  re<i  hat-ribbons  of  a 
flilr  luid  gentlfj  lady  over  the  ghiss  c<fTor,  which  pn>voked  them  to  coil,  and  emit  fyom  their  rattles 
that  snunil  which  is  so  much  like  the  noi<K>  ma  le  by  locusts :  and  prt>s(>ntly,  with  flattmed  heads 
and  tongues  blue-quivering,  they  threw  back  thoir  jaws,  and  struck  up  ut  the  oflTensive  crimson. 
The  whole  under-surfuct;  of  the  gla^ri  was  covered  with  spots  of  their  poison  thus  emitted. 

*  Wake  snakes,*  and  then  get  out  of  their  way  V 


Thk  advice  and  example  herein  set  forth  are  from  the  pen  of  an  old  and  genial 
friend,  who  follows,  and  Ih,  and  does,  precisely  what  he  describes : 

^  ( 'd  work  each  day  In  o  quiet  way  ; 

I  would  read,  and  write,  and  talk; 
And  I M  sometimes  ride  bv  the  river*8  side, 
Or  ei^oy  an  evening  walk. 


*ToiL  not  for  fume,  nor  a  sounding  name, 

Strive  not  for  wealth  nor  power ; 
Wh<i^)  clings  to  these  faithless  things. 
Is  cheati'd  every  hour. 

♦IM  opend  my  life  away  (him  strife, 
With  my  wi(l«  an<l  children  dear; 
I M  have  a  cot  in  a  sheltered  spot, 
And  a  pleasant  neighbor  near. 


*1  'd  do  what  gomi  soe'er  I  could. 
Regardless  of  praise  or  blame ; 

And  when  at  last  my  days  stv  past. 
Have  my  children  do  the  same.     j.  n. 


Therk  is  a  report  quite  current  in  town  that  the  yacht  'America^  built  in  New- 
York,  has  beaten  the  British  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  out  of  sight    *  Can't  be  true. 
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can  it?*  They  say,  too,  that  the  American  commodore  tricci  to  MMnirc  a  waiter  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  that  he  could  out-sail  any  yacht-craft  in  Great-Britain, 
and  could nt  get  it  But 'pears  to  us  this  must  be  a  mistake  1  'Kaiin't  6^,  ye 
kno*  I '  .  .  .  *  BoRK  *  ««,  •  N.  HL  J.,*  of  Wayne  county,  Indiana  ?  —  *  not  a  bit  of  it !  * 
Your  mituiive  is  '  booked,'  and  we  should  like  more  such,  moreover.  .  .  .  Gkxio 
C.  Scott,  in  his  *  Mirror  of  Fa»hion*  continues  to  *8et  the  style*  of  gentlemen's  ha- 
billnuMits  at  each  change  of  the  four  seasons.  Could  n't  the  style  of  his  pictured  faces 
be  changed  now  and  then?  Tliey  are  'nice-looking*  faces,  disfigured  by  nothing 
that  can  be  called  expression.    The  fall-fashion  strikes  us  as  simple  and  tasteful. 

*  CoopKRf  whoso  name  i«  with  his  couutry's  woven, 
First  in  her  fleldM,  hvr  pioneer  of  mind/ 

ia  no  longer  among  the  living.  "While  the  sheets  of  this  department  of  tlie  Knick- 
EKBOCKkR  are  early  passing  through  the  press,  it  is  announced  in  all  the  daily  jour- 
nals that  *  J  AUKS  Fenimore  Cooi'er,  tlie  preeminent  American  novelist,  expired  at 
his  re^ideuce,  *  Otsegi)-Hall,'  Cuop«'rstown,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  four- 
teenth day  of  September,  in  the  sixty -second  year  of  his  age.*  In  the  words  of  an 
able  contemporary, '  Mr.  Cooper  rose  with  the  dawn  of  our  literature  ;  and  at  a  pe- 
riod when  it  had  to  struggle  fur  a  recognition  befoie  the  tribunals  of  European 
opinion,  his  name  was  one  of  the  few  to  which  we  confidently  appealed  to  fe>ub»tan- 
tiate  our  claims.  He  has  since  grown  with  its  growth,  and  in  Iii:«  list  of  illustrious 
books  ho  ha^t  left  us  a  noble  and  imperishable  inheritamce.*  We  are  promi>ed  an 
authentic  sketch  of  his  life,  and  a  condensed  but  comprehensive  review  of  his  great 
works,  by  a  competent  hand,  for  this  Magazme.  We  may  remark  here,  that  there 
is  an  elaborate  sketch  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  a  fine  portrait, 
in  the  April  number  of  the  ^  Jutcrvaiional  Magazine.^  This  sketch  he  himiielf  re- 
garded as  the  one  which  did  him  the  completest  juj*tice.  It  was,  as  we  judge,  from 
the  capable  pen  of  Dr.  Griswold,  long  his  intimate  {x^rsonal  friend.  .  .  .  We 
hope  it  is  not  too  late,  in  this  glorious  month  of  October,  to  remind  all  tho.-«'  who 
would  'travel  by  water'  along  our  noble  Hudson,  that  now  is  the  time  to  see  the 
beauties  that  border  that  matchless  river.  Take  the  swift,  the  beautiful  *  Reindeer  ' 
up  the  great  stream,  and  the  sumptuous  •  New  World'  'bock  agen.'  So  shall 
you  see  what  our  river-«Jteamers  are  ;  what  themes  of  ju»-t  pri<ie  they  are  to  every 
New-Yorker  —  to  every  American.  /«  there  any  thing  like  them  for  speed,  com- 
fort, luxury  ?  —  any  thing  in  the  wi«le  worhl  ?  'Not  by  a  long  shot !'  And  Cap- 
tain De  Groot,  with  his  right  hand  man  Patterson,  and  Captain  Acker,  (although 
young,  yet  '  remembered  of  old '  by  all  voyagers  on  the  river,)  and  his  courteous 
sub-officers — they  too  will  exemplify  the  combined  excellence  of  native  steamers 
with  native  officers.  Town  reader,  metropolitan  or  transient,  r/o  up  and  doicn  the 
Hudson  in  our  October  !  You  will  never  r^-gret  nor  /or  get  the  passiige  during 
this  'Sabbath  of  the  year.'  .  .  .  Lawyers  are  a  grave,  sedate  race  when  '  on 
duty,'  but  'out  of  c^urt'  we  know  of  no  class  who  cultivate  the  humorous  more 
assitluously,  and  we  may  add,  more  effectively.  Head  the  following,  for  ex<iniple, 
sent  us  by  '  one  of  'em : ' 

*  l!«  onr  ortho  western  counties  of  the  <  down  east  *  State,  there  *  waved  ^  many  yearji  atro,  and 
for  many  years,  an  artillery  company,  famous  in  all  the  country  side  for  its  parades  and  sham- 
flxhts.    Tu  se«  the  Paris  Artillery  of  a  *  training-day  wus  *an  aim  and  an  achievement.^    In  the 

time  of  the  last  war  with  England  its  meetings  were  frequent  and  exciting.    Lieutenant  J h, 

remembered  for  hi^  lovo  of  liquor,  hate  of  the  '  Fedcralistis"  and  habitual  use  and  misuse  of  the 
word  ^buniHetitf''  was  *■  balmy  *  beyond  question*  when,  laie  in  the  afternoon  of  training-day,  he 
was  invited  by  the  captain,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  those  days,  to  take  command  of  the 
company  for  a  short  drill  before  breaking  up.  Bracing  himself  as  well  as  he  could  atfainat  a 
large  elm,  he  commenced  giving  orders:  *  FeUow^fogers,  p^iae  ■woard  !*  Mid  he.    After  some 
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little  tiinit  he  roiiMd  himself  and  repeatv<l,  *P^iM  Rwuard!*     *  Why,  lieutenant,  we  *ve 
pitied  fur  Ave  miniiteis^oxclaimud  ouu  of  the  norgttants.    *  Well,  the  'Ai«^M«*  w,  ketp  p^it^dl* 
hicuu^heil  the  Licutonont. 


*  It  wnti  in  the  Mmo  county,  in  the  time  of  the  old  Common  Pleaa  Court,  that  an  elderly  i 
Ktirrulouri  reniale  wilnuas  wus  called  tu  give  her  teHlimony  in  a  case  before  the  bench.  Her  aa- 
swera  to  the  counsel  were  no  con(\j!«ed  and  untuitiMfaclory,  that  at  length  the  Judge  (afterward 
Chief  Jusiico  of  the  Supn'me  Court;  interfered,  and  iuqnirrd  who  she  had  been  talking  aboot. 
*  Nancy  Knkbla!«o,  n(»w  in  dirinr  pretenee,*  wiui  the  prompt  reply. 

*  At  a  nH»nt  term  of  the  court  in  an  eastern  county,  J «  H k,  or  *  Uncle  Jkicht,'  aa  bt 

is  fttmilliirly  called,  was  a  Juryman.    Several  actifms  of  H ,  a  cli>ck-Tender,  came  on  for  trliL 

All  the  civ'^^  g(MKi  and  biid  alike,  goini?  a;^ain»t  the  plaintiff,  some  one  asked  *Cncle  Jkxict  * 
how  it  hiip)»cned :  *  Why/  raid  he,  ^  Most  all  of  the  jury  had  »om«  of  them  clockt  I  ^  There  WH 
*n«tribuliuu,*  moral  and  legal!  At  the  same  terra  ot  the  court  several  members  of  the  grand 
Jury,  Ha  ilicy  went  up  to  the  court-house,  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  at  the  dbop  of  ibe  sheriff 
and  taking  a  *nip.*  Arterward  the  sheriff  was  sued  l>cfore  a  Justice  of  the  P(*ace  forsi'IIIii|f 
liquor  r<uitrar>'  to  law,  and  one  of  the  ^Jumn*  nforemid  *  was  called  to  give  his  testimony  to  the 
(kct  of  buying  of  the  di'fendant  during  the  term  of  the  court ;  but  he  declined  to  answer  oa 
the  gnmnd  that  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  *■  keep  the  secret f  of  the  Orand  Jury  while  in  settionJ^ 
Among  the  items  In  an  account  sued  in  the  same  court  is  this :  *  To  repairing  one  oj,  ,35.' 

Walkincj  over  tlie  hilU  ^)•<llly,  at  llie  Ferry  of  Dobb,  tlmt  look  down  iij>od  the 

bnnul  Tuppnan  Zee,  anil  the  dlstiiut  i^hores  of  the  lordly  Hudson,  holding  *  Young 

Knick.  8 '  little  brown  hand  in  oiin»,  jw  wo  travertH'd  the  faintly-fading  fiohln  wo  began 

to  niojlitato  uix)n  wAy  it  if»,  that  oven  the  precurs^ori*  of  Autumn  are  so  niebuichuly. 

The  win. I  has  a  different  Mouml  in  the  trees;  it  sighs  as  *iidr  appn>nche«*,  and  the 

leave-*  ro.-«|>oud  but  blightly  to  its  most  fervent  kiss:  mnrcovor,  Uiere  \*  a  Inuihed 

silence  in  Uie  air  which  belon<^  not  tc»  Summer.     And  these  outwanl  thiiuc^  beget  an 

irreiiistible  inward  sachiess:  luid  im  we  walked,  the^e  linori  of  Tennymun  came  to 

mind : 

*Tkar<i,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
To  n*  from  ihe  depth  of  some  divine  despair, 
Ki.fij  in  Ihe  heart  and  leather  to  the  eyes. 
In  looking  on  the  fading  autumn  flt^lds. 
And  thiuking  oi  the  days  that  are  no  more !  * 

Tliere  are  no  two  saddi-r  wonls  in  the   Engli!*h  langu!ige  tliaii  *no  more — no 
more!'     .     .    .     It  is  WAsnisoTON  Irvinc;  who  nays,  a«  few  but  himself  eouKl  say 
HO  Well,  thiit '  it  is  interestiiii^  to  notice  h<»w  some  minds  seem  almost  to  create  tbem- 
Relves,  ?.prinj;ing  up  under  every  disadvantjiiije,  and  working;  their  solitary  but  irresist- 
ible way  throii;jjh  a  thou-iaml  obstacles.     Nature  seems  to  delight  in  disapjM>inting 
the  as.-iduities  of  art,  with  whi<h  it  would  rear  dulness  to  nmturity,  and  to  glory 
in  the  vigor  and  luxuriance  of  h»r  chance  priMluctions.     She  scatters  the  seeds  of 
genius  to  the  winds,  and  thou<^h  some  may  perisl)  among  the  stony  j>laci's  of  the 
world,  and  some  nmy  be  choki'd  by  the  thorns  and  brambles  of  early  adver-ity,  yet 
others  will  now  and  tlien  strike  nnit,  even  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  stnigglo  bravely 
up  into  sunshine,  and  spread  over  their  ."»teril<'  birth-place  all  the  Ix'auties  of  vege- 
tatioiu     .    .     .     Thkkk  was  'once  uixm  a  time'  an  oUl  pilferer  * dowii  east,' upon 
whom  idl  thefts,  far  and  m-ar,  were  at  once  charged,  when  atiy  loss  was  dis<!overedL 
Tlie  ohl  fellow  bore  the  univi-r.-al '  onus '  patiently  for  a  time ;  but  finding  tlmt  in  some 
in»tjujcrs  he  was  suffering  for  the  sins  of  cjthers,  he  issued  a  *  Caution  to  the  PuMic*m 
tlie  usual  form :  *  1  hereby  forbid  all  ]K'rsons,  from  this  date,  to  steal  on  my  aiccoimt 
and  risk.     I  am  no  longer  accountable  for  their  tres|)asses,  as  I  have  more  than  I  can 
answer  for  of  my  own!'     Slightly  ffcfid  that,  to  our  conception.    .     .     .    Otm 
theatrical  and  other  kindred  notic«>s  this  month  nmst  be 'brief  as  the  poi*sy  of  a 
ring.'    At  the  '  BaoAnwAY,'  our  great  tragedian,  Edwin  Forrest,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence (rum  the  stage,  baa  appeared,  night  after  night,  to  literally  over^i/winff  hooiea 
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NeiUier  bis  great  powers  nor  great  popularity  have  at .  all  abated.  He  is  nightly 
welcomed  by  '  hands  with  hearts  in  them.'  The  '  Bowert  *  is  in  the  fiill  tide  of 
success,  with  attractions  that  seem  incapable  of  being  resisted ;  promising  not  only 
to  return  the  losses  of  its  indefatigable  proprietor  and  mannger,  but  to  secure  for 
him  a  handsome  fortune.  Niblo's,  always  full,  is  now  *  only  more  so '  every  night, 
'rain  or  shine.'  Mrs.  Mowatt*8  triumphant  engagement  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
always-popular  Rayels  ;  and  we  hear  of  several  other  enticements,  equally  treasury- 
filling.  Brocgham's  beautiful  theatre,  with  the  new  piece  of  *  John  Bull  and 
Brother  Jonathan*  is  the  '  talk  of  the  town,'  as  well  as  its  resort ;  and  the  *  Cham- 
bers-street Theatre,'  as  we  hear,  is  also  well  filled  with  admirers  of  the  old  stan- 
dard attractions  of  that  house.  Strangers  in  the  city,  and  returned  citizens,  have  no 
lack  of  dramatic  amusements.  .  .  .  Quite  a  clever  little  paper  is  the  '  Juvenile 
Weekly  Gazette  *  of  this  city.  But  study  simplicity^  boys,  in  your  articles.  We 
notice  the  employment  now  and  then  of  certain  long  *  sesquipedalian '  words,  which 
are  certainly  any  thing  but  juvenile.    Boys,  be  boy;<,  as  well  with  your  pens  as  with 

your 

'  marbles  and  kite, 

Tour  spin-top,  and  nine-pins  and  balL* 

You  are  not  philosophers  yet  '  When  I  was  a  child,'  says  Saint  Paul,  '  I  spake  as 
a  child.'  .  .  .  We  propose  to  get  up  a  series  of  school-books  for  new  b^inners, 
eommencing  with  the  most  juvenile  '  intellections.'  Here  is  the  first  reading-les- 
son :  '  Henrt  was  a  bad  boy.  Ho  lived  in  the  town  of  Frederick,  Maryland.  He 
threw  camphene-oil  on  a  dog's  tail.  Tlie  dog  ran  away,  with  his  tail  on  fire.  He 
ran  into  Mr.  George  Kephart  s  bam.  He  set  fire  to  the  bom.  The  bam  was  burnt 
down,  and  the  hay  and  com  burnt  up.  Sec  what  comes  of  being  cruel !  Henrt  was 
a  bad  boy.'  .  .  .  Can  any  body  tell  us  who  wrote  the  following  ?  We  heard  it 
sung  the  other  evening  to  a  very  charming  air,  and  should  like  to  trace  its  authorship  • 

*  Give  me  old  music!  let  me  hear 

The  8(ing8  of  day»  gone  by, 
Nor  stay  thy  voice  in  kindly  (bar, 
If  to  thy  notes  a  falling  tear 

Should  make  a  mute  reply : 
The  songs  that  lulled  me  on  the  breast, 

Tu  sleep  away  the  noon. 
Sing  on  —sing  on !  I  love  them  besti 
There  's  witchery  in  the  uotes  imprest 

With  each  familiar  tune. 

*  Give  me  old  wine!  —  its  choicest  store, 

Drawn  from  the  shady  bin ; 
Our  vineyards  shall  pnxiuce  no  more 
Such  rare  strong  J  nice  they  gave  of  yore, 

As  sparkling  lies  within ; 
This  was  ray  grand-sire*s  chief  delight, 

When  the  day^s  chase  wns  oVr. 
Fill  high !  All  high !  iU  treasures  bright 
Shall  sparkle  on  our  board  to-night. 

Though  we  should  drink  no  more. 

*  Give  me  old  fkriends !  —  the  tried,  the  true, 

Who  launched  their  barks  with  me. 
And  all  mv  Joys  and  sorrows  knew. 
As  chance  s  gales  the  pilgrim  blow 

Across  the  troubled  sea: 
Thoir  memories  are  the  some  as  mine  — 

Our  loves  thniugh  life  shall  l&m ; 
Bring  one,  bring  «//,  your  smiles  to  shine 
Upoii  our  gtKxl  old  songs  and  wine. 

Like  sim-boams  from  the  past  I ' 

During  the  war  of  1812  it  chanced  that  an  invasion  was  expected  in  the  town 
of  Lyme,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river.    The  *  spirit  of  the  times ' 
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had  previously  manifctttecl  ittvelf  in  militia  gatherings  and  organizations;  and  the 
individual  who  Iiad  undurtakcn  to  discipline  Uie  rustics  in  the  art  of  war  was  one 
Captain  Tinker,  who  had  advanced  his  company  to  a  high  state  of  '  theoretkil 
pnictice/  through  the  aid  of  broom-sticks  and  com-stalkSf  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  a  rusty  old   *  QueenVarm/     Well,  several  ferocious  and  determined 
'parades*  were  executcHi,  in  anticipation  of  the  enemy's  advent    Balls  were  calt, 
guns  Acoured,  flints  picked,  and  the  '  troops '  were  set  to  work  in  digging  a  trench 
which  chould  command  the  entrance  of  the  river,  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel 
S ,  who  was  a  veteran  of  the  rovolutioa    It  was  not  loni;  before  some  gun- 
boats were  seen  approaching, clo-ely  followed  by  two  English  frigates;  an- 1  as  they 
came  within  range,  a  shot  or  two  was  fired.    The  '  troops*  were  all  duly  entrenched ; 
and  thrust  through  their  embankment,  tlie  muzzles  of  two  culverins,  fully  charged 
with  death-dealing  materiel,  »tood  '  grinning  grim  defiance  *  to  foreign  inva.«ion,  and 
awaiting  the  charge.     But  at  this  juncture  our  doughty  captain  was  not  to  be  found 
The  valiant  colonel  had  ri<lden  up  and  down  the  lines  in  vain  in  search  of  him ;  but 
at  ItMigth  he  espied  in  the  distance  a  dirt  covered  head  bobbing  up  and  down  occa- 
sionally from  the  ground,  whose  'continuations*  were  evidently  busily  engaged  in 
finding  the  bottom  of  a  deep  hole.     In  the  summer-tide  of  passion,  the  cohjnel  rode 
up  to  the  8i>ot  and  cxc1aime<I :  '  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  in  that  hole,  Captain 
TiNKKR?     Why  are  you  not  at  the  head  of  your  troops?'     'Troops  be  d  —  dl' 
replied  the  captain  ;  '  it 's  their  busineHS  to  take  care  of  themttelven :  this  is  my  hole; 
I  dug  it  la»t  night ;  and  the  cussed  Britishers  can  hit  me  if  they  kin  — let  *em 
shute !     Lot  the  triM>pa  git  under  their  sand-bimk  if  they  don*t  want  to  git  hit: 
thfff  got  one  !*     Wasn't  tliis  an  exhibition  of  the  '  better  part  of  valor*  in  a  com- 
manding officer  ?    .    .    .    '  ix)<'<?  at  Firnt  Sit/ht*  in  the  March  number  of  the  Kmck- 
ERBOi'KKU,  trns  by  Bitlwkr,  as  attributed  and  editorially  doubted.    .    .     .    Maxt 
matter^  includinijf  sights  witnessed  and  enjoyed  in  a  recent  trip  to  Lake  George, 
are  embodied  in  ssonie  five  pages  of  'Gossip,'  crowded  out  of  the  preiMjnt  num- 
ber.    .    .     .     Hrue,  by  the  postman,  come  two  letters  from  two  littlo  girls  at 
boarding  school  hi  the  eountry.    They  are '  comitip  home  /*  fr>r  tlieir  vacation,  and  are 
as  juicy  about  the  lu'art  as  their  'forbears'  who  will  welcome  them  after  their  long 
absence.     Little  <lid  we  once  think  that  we  should  ever  have  such  fervent  aspira- 
ti(»ns  that  these  thn  'little  people'  should  be  trained  up  worthily  for  both  worlds! 
Each  was  a  little  baby  once ;  an<l  so  were  toe,  for  that  matter,  and  feel  ahnost  liko  one 
now  —  and  a  cryioi;  one  at  that.     Time  rolls  on  so  very  swiftly  !     .     .    .    *Bt  tlie 
way,  KxicK.,  R  U  A  Q  B  X  rditionistl'  asks  a  correspondent    '  Not  exactlv ;» 
and  Vft  wo  have  certain  American  sympathies  with  those  who  have  been  deceived 
an  I  betrayed,  of  which  there  is  a  record,  written  aud  '  typed,'  in  our  defern-d  mat- 
ter.    .     .     .     That  was  a  modest  request  of  a  correspondent,  of  whom  we  had 
never  heard  before,  and  whoso  asinine  hide  we  couldn't  have  recognized  in  a  tan- 
yard,  to  ct)nie  thirty  miles  to  rea<l  a  manuscript  jMn'm,  and  'eat  some  watennelons !* 
A*  a  time.  t^K),  when  the  country  was  like  a  huge  over-baked  pudding,  the  earth  dry 
a**  Si-oteh  snuif,  and  vegetation  scorched  to  a  cinder!     It  was  'wo  po^  on  our  parti 
\Sv  had  'mu!i»h,'  'water,'  and  other  'millions,*  nearer  home  —  and  better  company, 
too. 'xpi'c.t.     .     .    .     There  is  a 'palpable  hit*  in  the  following,  which  we  derive 
from  a  frien<l,  that  will  not  be  h)st  upon  those  who  contemn  such  atfectati(»ns: 

*  A  JruviLLK  Prokkjihok.  — Tim  now  profesftor of  Temtolojry  in  tlio  Ji-»vili.b  TuArMATraoic 
AND  AnnrrLouisTir  Collkoe,  whou  nboul  laU'ly  to  take  a  walk  In  Iho  fields,  horrowtnl  a  stick 
fnnw  the  profi'VMtr  of  Jiippiwiudnluloijry,  and  said, '  Kosulved  to  peramhulato  thew*  graiuiuiferuas 
enclosure  A,  and  8upiM}rliHl  by  this  Ii.;iieous  auxiliary,  I  niako  an  exodus  from  my  duinicile,  in 
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dcflfliice  of  multifarious  advcrrarie(^  onserino  and  aiiitiiiie,  masculine  and  feminine,  equino  and 
jMircine,  canine  and  feilnn,  ursine  and  vulpino,  (K>rpontine  and  murinn,  ovine  and  bovim\*  The 
remaining  members  uf  the  JuifviUe  (hculty,  convinced  by  this  and  other  proofs  that  tht^ir  col- 
league was  a  man  of  rare  abilitii's,  conferred  forthwith  on  the  learned  teratologist  the  deKree  of 
A.  P.,  {Amnyrum  Princrp^,)  that  biting  the  highest  academical  honor  whidi  their  charter  allows 
tliem  to  grant.'  

'  I  SHOULD  like  you  to  liave  sccti,*  ttaid  a  frieud  to  us  the  other  duy,  *  a  speciinea 
of  a  greeti  Yankee  who  came  down  the  Souud  in  a  Hartford  steamer  with  me.  He 
had  never  been  'to  'York'  before,  and  he  was  asking  finest  ions  of  every  b«Kly  (m 
board  the  bo.it  H«)wever,  if  he  was  *  green  as  grass '  he  was  picking  up  a  good  deal  of 
information,  which  will  doubtlei^^  stand  him  in  gixxl  steud  hereafter.  One  of  his 
compiirifMMis  struck  me  as  d<*cidedly  original :  *Up  to  Nortliampton,'  said  ho.  *I  took 
breakfast,  and  they  taxed  me  tew  Kliillin'sl  'Twas  a  pnoty  gooil  price,  but  I  'gin  it 
to  'em.  TwiVH  tnour/h,  any  way.  Well,  when  I  come  down  to  Harford,  I  took 
breakfiLit  ng'in,  next  momin',  and  when  I  asked  'em  '  H<»w  much  ? '  they  looked  at 
nie  jmd  haid,  *  Half  a  dollar!  I '  I  looked  Kick  at  'em  iHH)ty  sharp — but  I  paid  it ; 
and  arta-  I'd  paid  it,  I  sot  down,  and  ciphered  up  inside  how  much  it  would  cost 
a  fellow  to  b<)ard  long  at  that  rate;  and  I  tell  you  what,  I  pooty  ho<hi  fd^und  eout 
tliat  'for*?  the  end  of  a  month  it  w<iuld  make  a  feUow's  pocketb<iok  look  as  if  an 
elephant  had  siomped  onto  if  I*  *  Sam  Slick  '  himself  never  employed  a  mere  strik- 
ing simile.  .  .  .  Many  a  bereaved  heart  will  feel  the  touching  tenderness  of  the 
*  Dirt/r  *  which  ensues,  which  needs  no  proof,  save  that  afforded  by  the  lines  thcm- 
8elve>,  that  it  came  from  the  heart  of  tlie  writer: 


•Charlik,  darling  littlt*  ('ii\ui.ib, 
Mucli  Iwlov'd,  but  hli(;hte<i  early, 
Blindiiiif  tears  our  Kricf  are  telling, 
A«  vie  ^caatliy  uiirrow  dwullmg. 

*  liouM'lioId  ttchois,  lately  ringing 
U  iili  ihn  Kinilmsrt  of  thy  singing. 
Now  an*  silent,  or  awaken 

To  the  wuil  of  heurta  lurauken. 

*  While  ihc  buddinir  woods  wnn«  growing, 
IhktrtMlii<<i  and  pannics  blowinus 
Sontf-tiinis  lo  their  liuunlM  returnng. 
Tbuii  hubt  gone  and  lufl  uh  mourning. 


*  Mourning  for  our  vanishM  pleasure, 
Muurninu;  for  our  cherished  treasure; 
\Vf »rds  of  consolation  sfiuniing, 
Conilort  undiug  but  in  mourning. 

*To  thee  baby  hearts  were  clinginir. 
Now  with  wuniUss  sorrow  wringing. 
11 K  recnlfd  thee  home  who  gave  theo ; 
Night  was  C4>me,  and  death  would  have  thee. 

*  8o  we  leave  thi*e  here  in  slumlier 
Which  no  earthly  pain  con  cumls)r, 
Till  the  trump  of  (Jon  awake  thee, 

Home  to  (Jurist  in  bliss  to  take  thee.*       w. 


A.H  excec(htigly  pretty  ballad-song  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Sidney  Pieu- 
so.v,  beming  the  title,  */ bring  thuCy  Love^  iw  Coxtli/  (iems^  The  wonls  are  by  our 
corresj)«)ndent,  JMr.  J.  Howard  Wainwright,  an<l  the  music  by  Glorue  Bbistow, 
Rnq.  Apropos  of  music :  as  we  write,  the  eminent  cantatriee^  Miss  C.\tharinx 
Hayes,  is  tiking  the  town  captive  by  the  exquisite  mehnly  and  exectition  of  her 
songs.  Her  jwpuhirity  hire  is  even  now  as  *fixevr  a  fiict  as  her  transcendent 
merit.  .  .  .  '  7'/k- uVrT- }'or/:  T'/mfff'  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome  i)enny 
jounml,  establit^hed  by  Henry  J.  Raymond,  it^ij.  It  is  a  most  ably  edited  and 
tilonmgh  newspaper,  imd  we  predict  for  it  an  ultimate  success  second  to  no  other 
metropolitan  .'•heet  .  .  .  This  pleasmitly  writes  *  M.  W. ;  *  making  us  still  more  to 
regret  the  loss  of  his  previous  hvely  and  felicitoas  communication:  *So  tlien  it  seems 
tliat  my  laf»t  letter  to  you  has,  with  otlier  'light  liteniture,'  been  found  and  converted  by 
flomc  jH'rson,  who  lias  doubtless  helped  himself  to  all  the  wit  done  u]>  in  tluit  abstracted 
parcel,  and  suddenly  become  the  life  of  the  circle  in  wliich  he  moves.  If  I  knew  the 
man,  I  should  not  take  one  step  toward  bringing  him  to  justice.  I  feel  that  he  has  Ixjen 
alreaiiy  piuiished  ;  for  I  can  imagine  tiie  o])UUon  which  he  uuist  have  fonued  of  him- 
self when  he  broke  open  the  *  box,'  in  the  sluide  of  Ids  retirement,  and  found  the 
expected  treasure  turned,  like  fiiiry  gold,  into  a  few  leaves  of  an  *  £i>iToa*8  Table. 
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Perli:i]H,  if  he  U  a  tiinid  man,  his  atnditioii  is  still  more  pitiable,  and  he  is  going 
alK»ut  lirnonj?  liis  frieuds,  full  (»f  aiiec^lt >tcfl  which  he  dare  not  utter,  and  of  puiis  wludi 
ho  diin»  not  porpetnite  iar  fo:ir  f»f  Ix'injj  detect^  a?  a  thief!  You  ask  mo  to  repeat 
that  b'ttor,  but  then»  ii*  n«it  a  j«hred  uf  it,  either  orii^pual  or  copy,  in  existence,  and  the 
spirit  «»f  controversy  which  in^<pired  it  has  pa'»j»ed  away.  I  have  a  faint,  dreamy 
recolh?cti(»n  of  some  grifV<m.-4  injury  received  from  yrm  in  coiiuection  with  the  poet 
Wolkk;  but  I  freely  fui^ivo  you  Inith.  Tliis  lovely  frame  of  mind  is  not  a  ])asding 
moixl  of  midsummer ;  nor  is  it  a  relaxaticHi  of  the  moral  state,  proilucecl  by  the  heat 
of  tlie  «lays  and  stifling  watclu*;*  of  the  night,  with  whicli  we  have  b^-en  lately  tried 
a^  in  a  furnace.  It  in  the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  country.  Mr.  Fowler,  the  phre- 
noloi^i^t,  sui^;fO:>ts,  in  his  evidence*  hi  the  BroLoxo  case,  tliat  the  j^eological  iK^sitioQ  of 
New-Ku'jfland  Is  by  doj^ecs  chanj^ing  the  skeletons  of  the  iuha'itaiits  and  f^ving 
tln'ir  f«  atiin-s  a  jx*culiar  ca-^t.  We  Dutchmen  long  ago  detected  certain  rtoiiy  infla- 
dices  nt  wt»rk  u|)on  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  New-England,  and  the  elTi»ct  of  the 
Plymou  h  rock  ahmi?  has  been,  lus  we  all  know,  decidedly  injurious.  It  s^'enL".  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Fowlkr's  tluMiry,  that  the  same  power,  mysteriously  exhaling  fn»m  the 
wil.  Is  nojv  elevating  th«*ir  chei^k-lK)ne»  and  p^Tinaneutly  lengthening  their  ft^unte- 
nances.  Tliere  must  \yc  some  truth  in  this  theory,  or  else  how  CA)uld  my  remo\i] 
from  the  smdy  i4and  of  Manluittau  to  the  to])  of  an  exceedingly  high  mountain  in 
a  neigh1>)ring  State  affect  me  as  it  <lid  in  a  single  m(»nth?  I  felt  my  hitcUigeoce 
fallin'  day  bv  dav,  fi-om  the  high  state  of  cultivation  common  in  Xew-Yorfc,  to  the 
fallow  condition  of  tin*  nind  mind;  and  so  on,  until  I  had  notliing  left  but  a  few 
aniinal  instincts  juil  a  v«'gttsible  ta^te  for  <iew  and  sun^hine.  Yet  there  is,  in  my 
oxperirnire,  no  resting  place  for  the  soul  of  man  like  tliat  same  mountain;  whidi 
lifts  one  alH>ve  the  bu^y  worhl,  rising  serenely  as  Ararat  out  of  the  diduge  of  life. 
No  young  hearts  ever  Kjften  toward  i-ach  otlu-r  in  the  ghu-e  of  an  evening  jxirty  as 
they  d<»  beneath  the  m<K»n  which  overflows  the  landscape  there  with  light.  In  the 
fn-e  wiml  that  blows  from  field  and  wiNNlland  the  trees  sparkle  all  day  as  if  they 
wert'  carved  from  emeral<l,  and  the  sky  beyond  seems  to  be  set  in  plates  of  sappliire 
bvt  woen  their  waving  brancln's.  Then"  tin?  Ix  »soms  of  the  yoimg  feel  a  continual  thriU, 
and  the  full-grown  nuin  himself  is  som<:times  lulled  into  a  reverie,  and  builds  a  cas- 
th»  in  tilt'  air.  Tliere  t«H»  people  moet  and  mingle  on  tlus  most  fiimiliar  terms,  to  be 
s<'attcird  in  a  month  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  lH'c«:>me  stiiuigers  to  each  other 
for  ev*'rmor<.' ;  and  tlu-re  the  tenden-st  ties  are  woven  in  a  week,  to  j>art  some  liay,  as 
the  morning  stage  leaves  tin-  plai**-,  ami  never  be  united  again  I  There  the  Pliila- 
delphian  talks  through  Imt  pntty  nose,  and  riots  in  her  joyous  animal  existriioe,  and 
tin;  f^oiitlu rn  girl  f«)rnis  her  Middiii  frieiid.-liips,  and  makes  wild  spi-eches  a1>uit  dis- 
union. TIhtc  the  New-Eu'^land  maiden,  ever  c«m»1  and  watchful,  reasnas  lh-rs<df  into 
a  flirtiiti»»n,  and  tin*  New-Yorker  moves  through  the  scene  with  her  inimitable  airc^ 
knowledge  of  the  world.  For  me,  especially,  there  lingers  round  tlie  place  a  woo- 
drou-'  charm;  a  recollection  of  tin?  supematund  light  which  made  it  gUniousi  to  my 
eyes  in  earlier  vears ;  ere  '  the  sun  and  the  miM»u  were  darkened,'  and  before  I  knew 
that  cIuMIkhmI  and  vouth  were  *  vanitv.'  Hut  mv  lamp  bums  faintlv  in  tlie  close  air 
(»f  thi"*  September  night ;  the  town  .sends  up  a  haze,  se«"thing  like  a  cauldnm  towani 
the  nnwni;  and  the  heavens  close  over  tlif  earth,  dark  and  stifling  as  tlie  vault  of  a 

duiige<»n.     AVherefore  I  wi>li  you  a  -(Io^mI  Ni^dit!'     .    .     .     *  S.  S.  C..' of  Z , 

is  mo.t  welcome.  November  will  'tell  the  tale.*  .  .  .  Thev  had  a  grand  vocal 
concert  recently  at  Dayti»n,  (Ohio,)  given  by  Messrs.  Fabian,  Klei.v,  *and  the  for-a- 
h^ig  ti:im-admired-andc«del>rated  comical  musician,  C  Kkeugar,  not  only  at  New- 
York,  ^t.  Loui'3,  Loui.sville,  and  Cincinnati  kn«)wn  —  no,  but  listened  to  in  the  whole 
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world  with  the  greatest  of  pleasures — and  he  make  twenty  different  facci*! '    A 

*  true  bill'  from  the  eingers*  own  hund-bill.    ...     A  Virginia  poetesw,  hi  ii  brief 
poem  in  the  'Southern  Literary  Mcascnger*  a<ldres«»cd  to  two  sisters,  and  entitled 

*  Coming  Home*  has  these  effective  and  felicitous  lines: 

*Tnr8  o*or  the  mouiitaiiw*  lino  of  blue 

Thai  fratuMl  your  fln»t  sweet  yt»ar», 
Te  often  iww  the  picture  through 

A  haze  of  youruing  toara. 
No  home  had  elttewhere  seemed  ao  (Ufi 

iNo  spot  such  niemorioa  Rave ; 
Ye  had  btMui  happy  children  there, 

There  was  your  mother*a  grove. 

•  •  •  • 

^  The  girding  hllla  whoae  depth  of  blue 
ller  eyes  such  gladness  gave. 
Are  henceforth  consecrate  to  you  — 
Their  shadows  cross  her  grave!  * 

Wh<»s<>  has  returned,  after  many  years,  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  an<l  in  the  absence 
of  all  Ihat  niade  it  *  honu;/  finds  that  cMily  Nati-re  lias  not  passed  away, ' like  the 
early  cloud  or  the  morning  i\Q:ff*  will  understand  and  feel  this  mountain- framed  pic- 
ture. .  .  .  Had  n't  the  critical  friend  who  has  <liscovered  a  mote  or  two  in  the  eye 
of  our  [woof-readcr  l)etter  remove  a  raft  of  timber  from  his  own  ?  Guess  so.  From 
the  marked  number  of  the  Knickerbocker  which  he  has  sent  us,  he  has  certainly 
picked  out  a  few  errors,  more  and  less  material ;  but  his  *  corrections  *  contain  twice 
the  number.  He  sprinkles  in  commas  with  a  pepper-box,  darkening  that  which  is 
clear  and  c  mfounding  what  ho  would  illustrate.  What  would  our  friend  *  John 
Waters'  think  of  a  profusion  of  commas  to  indicate,  in  poetry,  a  simple  cwsural 
pause,  where  there  was  no  sort  of  disjunction  of  sense  ?  l][e  has  twice  marked  out 
the  first  e  in  '  doggerel'  Where  does  he  get  his  authority  for  this  9  He  marks  a  « 
in  the  first  syllable  of  *  »obriquet*  What  French  dictionary  does  he  use  ?  He  crosses 
out  an  /  in  '  recall, '  although  the  latter  is  the  orthography  given  by  our  two  standard 
American  orthot'^plsts.  Nevertheless,  we  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  *  good  inten- 
tiooV  and  sliall  not  be  ill-pleased  if  he  ch(M)ses  to  lay  down  a  few  more  crum- 
bling stones  in  the  inftTual  pavement.  .  .  .  Within  two  short  weeks  from  '  this 
present  writing,'  (September  the  eighteenth,)  will  open  at  the  Stuyvehant  Institute, 
Number  659  Broadway,  the  exhibition  of  *  Leutzes  Grand  Picture  of  Washitigton 
Crossing  the  Delaware ; '  a  prcKluction  every  way  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of 
our  great  modem  American  historical  painter,  from  whose  gifted  pencil  it  proceeds ; 
a  picture  in  which,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  art-critics  in 
Gennany, '  th^  artist  has  depicted  the  events  of  the  hour  in  which  the  destiny  of  the 
States  of  North-America  was  decided,  through  the  boldness  of  their  courageous, 
cautious,  immortal  leader —  George  Washington.'  The  painting  is  one  of  the  mcst 
perfect  of  all  its  eminent  creator's  efforts.  ...  *  Kit  Kelvin  *  has  favored  us 
Inth  three  numbers  of  a  manuscript-journal  published  on  board  the  *  Baltic'  United 
States'  mail-steamer,  containing,  among  many  other  good  things,  the  *  Trial  of  Cap- 
tain Joseph  Contntoek '  for  permitting  a  north-east  wind  to  blow  for  six  days  in  suc- 
cession, to  the  great  discomfort  of  his  passengers.  Our  old  friend  and  corrcspfmd- 
ent  *  Lincoln  Ramble'  and  Horace  Greeley  took  part  in  the  case.  A  '  curtailed 
abbreviation  *  of  this  marine  legal-report  will  appear  hereafter.  ...  *  What  are 
these  ''Royal  Bath  Brick,'  that  one  hearx  so  much  about !'  asked  a  gentleman  the 
other  day.  *  They  are  the  *  bricks,' '  replied  a  ready-witted  friend,  *  that  Gkorgi 
the  Fourth  used  to  carry  '  in  his  hat '  at  Bath,  his  favorite  brandy-and- watering 
place!'  .  .  .  A  MAN  named  Price  hasjust  published  a  spelling-book,  which  may 
be  seen  at  Redfjsld'b.    He  approached  his  task  as  Milton  did  the  compositioo  of 
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'  Paradise  Loi«t : '  '  An  things  have  jo^one  on  in  this  way,  and  the  public  have  suffered, 
I  now  undertook,  in  thu  fear  of  God,  and  looking  to  Him  for  divine  aAs^istanoe, 
to  —  writt'  a  xpellhiff-hooh  / '  .  .  .  2?"  ^^  ^^  especial  attention  to  tlie  Adcertht- 
ment  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Volume  oft  he  Knickfrbttcker  Afagazine^  on  tlie  cover  of  the 
presunt  number.  Our  Feiends I  — will  you  read,  and  act?  .  .  .  We  have  an 
ap)lo:^y  to  make  to  our  recent  correspondent*?.  Never,  in  a  single  month,  during 
the  l;wt  eighteen  years,  have  we  received  so  many  go<Kl  —  really  good  —  articles,  both 
in  poetry  and  prase,  as  now  swell  our  *  Immediately- Accepted '  port-folio;  repre- 
senting, we  miy  add,  not  only  mttt«:riel  from  viu'ious  quarters  abroad,  from  Amer- 
ican Mjurces,  but  communications  from  every  single  State  in  this  Uni(»n !  Kadi  one 
*bide4  its  time,*  and  tliat  time  will  be  an  early  one.  Thanks  to  our  frien<]s,  ours  is 
only  •  Vemharras  des  richenxes.*  .  .  .  •  Do  I  understand  the  coua<»el  ft)r  defend- 
ant,' asked  a  ven/  far- western  judge, '  to  say,  that  he  is  about  to  read  his  authorities, 
as  against  the  decision  just  pronounced  from  the  bench  ?  *  *  By  no  meant !  *  ro<ipnnded 
the  counsel  *  aforesaid.'  '  I  was  merely  going  to  show  to  your  honor,  by  a  brief  pM- 
aage  which  I  wa-9  about  to  read  from  the  book  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  what  a 
d  —  d  old  fool  Blackstoxr  mu^it  have  been  ! '  *  Oh,  ay ! '  said  the  judge,  n«>t  a  little 
elated:  ' and  there  the  matter  ended.'     And  here  our  'matter*  ends  fi>r  tliis  m<Hith. 


•»•  VVb  have  receivod  the  followlni?  new  pul>Iication9,  to  some  of  which  wo  shall  'pay  oai 
respocfs'  lu;ronfler:  From  th<«  onturpriijiini;  metnipoliiau  houw  of  D.  Appi.etok  a5d  ConrA-scr, 
'  Snn-heama  and  Shadtws^  and  Buds  and  Blossomf^* or '  Leaves  ''rom  Aunt  Mi!«xib*b  Port-Koliu,*l»y 
Georoiic  a.  IIi'LitK  ;  *  Il'tmrin  Jfome,''  a  *  IXunostlcTalo;*  Arnold's  *  First  Latin  Bo4tk,' on  the 
Ollendorff  plan,  by  Aldbrt  IIarknehs  ;  aiid  Pkrkis*'  '  Practical  .Irithmrtie  : '  Fnun  TicK- 
MOR«  Reed  and  Fieldj*,  the  first  auil  necond  volumes  of  De  Qainecjf^s  Writings;  *  Posthumou 
Poems  of  Motuerwbll  ;'  Mumoira  of  the  Kuckminsters;  and  Lowbll*8  *  Vision  of  Sir  Lauii- 
fal,*  fourth  edition:  From  Gopld  and  Lincoln,  *.*  ^'nath  ,1roand  the  Croa*  :'*  Fran 
II.  Baillibrb,  Nuiub'?r  'J90  Broadway,  *  restiges  of  Citfiitzntion,''  or  the  *  .Etiology  of  History,  Re- 
ligious, .EdlheticAU  Political,  ani  IMiilosopliicnl : '  From  Charles  SraiBNKR,  *  ra^.Tmanda^^cr 
*The  Attachi>  in  Sp.^in;'  *  Thf  K/toch  of  Creition^"  or  the  »  Scripture  Doctrine  ContraMod  with 
the  Ceoloacical  Theory,*  by  Ele\zer  liORn;  with  an  Introduction  by  Ricuard  W.  DtrKiNtox, 
D.  D. ;  and  Willow-Iiano  Storiuis  liy  *•  r'nclo  Frank,'  illustratixl :  From  LirpiNCOTT,  (;rambo 
and  Companv,  of  Philadelphia,  a  bonutiful  volume  of  beautiful  *  Porma  bjf  Mrs.  K.  //.  l>.im*,' 
with  a  prc^fico  by  ht>r  cloqtiont  brother,  Hcv.  T.  II.  ifrocKTON :  From  the  Brothers  iiARPBR» 
the  reciint  suporbly-illuittratcd  work  of  BinxLErT,  the  eminent  artist,  entitlotl  *  T**-  ,Vi7r-B»«t,* 
or,  'CJIimp*c«  of  ihe  Land  of  E'xypl:'  I-Vom  B.  C.  and  J.  ItiDDLE,  Philadelphia,  Clbvcland'! 

*  Kafrlish  Literature,  of  the  Xineteenth  Ctntury :  *  From  Putnam,  the  admirable  novel  of  *  Sw^ 
low-Rirns  by  Kennedy  ;  and  two  numberi)  of  that  tasteful  and  attractive  series,  Mary  Cowdbh 
CukKKK'A''  Girlhood  of  SHaksprarr^s  //«roiiiM  ' 'OpiiKLiA'and 'Cathabinb  and  BiAJtrA*.'  From 
J.  W.  MnoRE,  Phiiudi'Iphia.  tho  fln*t  volume  of  Chambers*  *  Papers  for  the  People^"  an  excellent 
scries;  toi^othor  with  a  sketch  of  the  obje'Ms  and  pn>ceeding>»  of  the  society  for  the  elucidation  of 
^  The  .^atf-Cit'umhi  m  History  nf  Jlmrr\ca  ;^  WbsmterN  re«vnt  Speeches ;  F.  A.  P.  Barn  Ann's 
Oration  at  Tusc.iloo«a,  Alabama ;  ^  Poems  and  Tides  by  Mart  Campbell  ;*  the  ^  Christian  Exam- 
iner: Fnim  Troutman  and  Hayes,  Philiulelphia,  a  superb  edition  of  the  *  Porfici/  tVorkt  of 
William  Wordsworth:"*  From  B.  B.  MrsstcY  and  Company,  Bo<»ton,  *  The  Thutry  ef  Hut 
Proj^rrsaiitn:^  Fmm  Stkinokr  and  Townsend,  *  Nr/f-r/rcrptiaii,  or  the  History  of  a  Hm\ 
Hearty'  by  Mrs.  Rllis  ;  and  •  Curiosities  of  Mcd-cal  Kxprriencr^^  fVom  PrNrn;  and  flnim  Gow- 
ans*,  *  Tigfor''s  Element$  of  Th»ught.'' Among  the  pamphlet-documents  which  we  have  re- 
cently reciiivinl,  and  which  await  ad.;<{uate  notice  in  our  next  number,  are:  a  ^Report  ff  Ikt 
American  Dramatic  Fund  Jtusociation,'*  and  the  September  issu  ?  of  the  *  Philadelphia  ,irt-Cmi9» 
Reporter.''  The  first  correciri  srune  important  miiiconceptions  ns  to  the  oriorinal  founders  of  a  moit 
pru-Mtworthy  charity,  and  '»ot!*  fi)rth  its  pre!*ent  pro»pen)us  ccmdition;  while  the  second  shows 
thii  in'>'ilifyii>?  pro'^n'84  an<l  undeniable  success  of  an  institution  which  is  doing  much  for  art  and 
for  ar!i>«ts.  Our  own  \meric:iu  Art-I'nion,  as  wo  learn  ftroin  the  l)e-<t  authority,  Is  already  in  ad- 
vance of  its  lurt!  year's  pro!.p«<cts  by  the  receipts  of  mon»  than  four  months.  Several  superb  pio- 
tures.  h'tth  in  lanii^a|)0  and  hixturical  compositions  we  understand,  are  In  progress  fur  oor 

*  ancient  an<l  honorable  ^  National  Academy ;  an<l  we  leani  from  Mr.  Walcott,  the  president  of  the 

*  Arti-its*  Ass(x:iation,'  that  that  in«titulion  promlsoH  to  be  as  llourishini<  as  its  best  ft-iends  cookl 
desire.    Glad  are  wo  that  those  thinifs  are  so.    Humanizing,  rcflned  Art  ;  Mong  may  It  wave  I* 
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The  imagination  of  the  poet,  which  has  pictured  to  us  sunny  climes 
where  the  blasts  of  winter  are  unknown,  where  the  earth  is  clothed  in 
perennial  verdure,  and  man  lives  in  communion  with  a  bountiful  nature, 
that  ministers  to  all  his  wants,  without  toil,  were  perhaps  never  more 
nearly  realized  than  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  before  adventure  drew  to 
their  shores  civilized  man.  Although  these  islands  are  situated  in  the 
tropics,  the  ardor  of  the  sun's  rays  is  so  tempered  by  the  cool  breezes 
which  blow  over  the  vast  ex])anse  of  waters  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
that  they  enjoy  a  climate  of  one  perpetual  spring,  where  the  verdure 
never  fades,  and  the  flowers  never  cease  to  bloom. 

Before  civilization  engrafted  upon  these  islanders  wants  and  vices 
which  were  before  unknown  to  them,  their  existence  was  as  peaceful,  as 
happy,  and  as  free  from  all  corroding  cares  and  perturbations,  as  the 
human  mind  that  looks  no  farther  tlian  mere  physical  enjoyment  covld 
desire.  Their  wants  were  few,  and  nature  supplied  those  wants  almost 
without  the  curse,  *  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.'  The 
root  of  the  taro  plant  yielded  an  abundant  and  excellent  substitute  for 
bread,  with  but  little  labor;  the  sea  offered  up  a  bounteous  supply  of 
the  most  delicious  fish ;  and  a  variety  of  exquisite  fruits  grew  in  wild 
luxuriance  throughout  the  country.  The  inner  bark  of  a  species  of  mul- 
berry, macerated  in  water,  and  pounded  out  witli  a  wooden  hammer, 
supplied  tlie  tapa  cloth,  out  of  which  they  formed  their  primitive  cos- 
tume, wliich  consisted  principally  in  a  simple  robe,  and  the  *  maro ; '  the 
latter  formed  out  of  a  strip  of  cloth  about  two  and  a  half  yards  long  and 
six  inches  wide,  which  they  twisted  round  the  waist  and  under  the  crotch. 

Their  pleasures  were  few  and  simple.  During  the  day  they  repaired 
to  the  sea,  with  their  surf-boards,  composed  of  a  plank  of  light  wood^six 
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feet  in  length  and  oigliteon  inclies  in  width,  and  sported  amid  the  roar  of 
the  foaming  breakers  that  dashed  upon  their  shore;  and  when  the  even- 
ing arrived,  the  song  and  the  dance  gladdened  their  hearts,  until  the  hour 
of  repose  drew  near. 

But  these  primitive  customs  have  been  gradually  passing  away,  since 
the  first  discovery  of  the  islands.  Admixture  with  foreigners  has  taught 
them  new  wants  and  new  vices,  and  in  a  ft^w  years  more  not  a  ve«tige  of 
their  ancient  habits  will  remain.  The  advancement  of  civilization  has 
been  greater  in  some  of  the  islands  than  in  others.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  Oahu,  whose  princiiwil  town,  Honolulu,  is  the  residence  of  the 
court,  and  the  principal  commercial  i>ort  of  the  islands.  In  Hawaii,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  diti'erent.  Here  the  natives  have  mingled  much  less  with 
foreigners,  and  still  retain  much  of  their  original  simj>licity. 

These  beautiful  islands,  from  the  productiveness  of  their  soil  and  the 
salubrity  of  their  climati*,  hold  out  great  inducements  to  the  enterprising, 
especially  at  the  present  time,  when  they  are  brought  comparatively  near 
to  us  by  the  acquisition  of  California,  and  by  rapid  steam  communication. 
By  reason  of  this  proximity  they  nmst  inevitably  undergo  a  rapid  change, 
and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  to  take  a 
glimpse  at  them,  ere  civilization  has  swept  away  the  last  vestige  of  their 
primitive  habits. 

Having  prrived  in  California  some  time  after  the  discovery  of  the  gold 
.  mines,  in  a  government  vessel,  and  having  b(*en  unavoidably  detained 
there  for  more  than  a  year,  1  was  much  rejoiced  when  the  news  was  pro- 
mulgated that  our  ship  was  to  be  dispatched  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
No  one  Ciui  conceive  of  the  discomforts  of  a  new  countr}-,  suddenly  over- 
run with  an  influx  of  strangers,  but  one  who  has  had  some  personal 
ex})erience  in  the  matter.  The  tide  of  adventure  flowed  toward  San 
Francisco  in  one  continued  stream ;  and  the  numlxir  of  houses  bi*in«jr  too 
small  to  acconmiodate  the  sudden  increase  of  population,  a  vast  number 
were  obliged  to  encamp  out,  exj>osed  to  all  the  vicis«*itudes  of  a  very  dis- 
agreeable climate.  Every  man  was  obliged  to  W  his  own  cook  and  valet, 
unless  he  was  fortunati?  enough  to  find  some  one  who  would  conde^^oend 
to  serve  him  for  one  hundred  or  one  hundn'd  and  fifty  dollars  a  inonth. 
Provisions  of  all  kinds  were  scarce  and  exorbitant,  and  vegetables  could 
not  be  i»rocm-ed  at  any  price ;  for  no  one  thought  of  putting  a  spade  into 
the  ground  for  agricultural  purpa-^es,  when  he  could  dig  up  virgin  gold 
with  tlie  same  labor. 

Owing  to  this  scarcity  of  vegetables,  scurvy  was  very  prevalent  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  crew  k)'(  our  ship  was  lik(?wise  suftoring  severely 
with  tliJit  disease.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  a  hapf>y  day  when 
the  anchor  went  u]»  to  our  bows,  and  w**  sjM-ead  our  sails  for  the  islands. 
A  fair  wind  soon  wafted  us  far  from  Kl  Dorado,  an«l  dt»sponding  faces 
put  on  a  cheerful  asjxct,  and  even  the  f(*eble  an<l  sick  appeared  to  rally  a 
little  with  the  bright  prosjiect  before  them  of  revelling  for  a  while  in  the 
delightful  climate  of  tho  islands. 

One  day  during  the  voyage,  a<i  I  was  sitting  upon  a  shot-locker,  between 
two  of  the  guns  on  the  main-deek,  musing  upon  all  the  discomforts  I  had 
escaped  and  the  pleasures  in  store  for  m**,  my  thougliLa  were  interrupted 
by  tJie  sail-maker's  gang,  who  brought  down  an  old  main-sail  that,  after 
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long  service,  was  unfit  for  farther  use,  and  had  been  condemned  to  be  cut 
up.  While  the  men  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  tlie  sail-maker,  to  ree«Mve 
orders  how  to  proceed,  I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  selfisiiness  and  cruel 
ingratitude  of  man,  so  soon  to  be  exemplified  in  the  worn-out  canvas  Ixfore 
me  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  my  reflections  I  fell  asleep.  I  had  hardly  closed 
Diy  eyes  when  I  thought  I  saw  the  sail-maker  arrive,  and  hoard  him  give 
orders  to  his  men  to  cut  the  stops  and  unroll  the  sail,  preparatory  to  its 
demolishment.  r>ut  just  at  this  moment  a  plaintive  voice,  apparently 
from  the  interior  of  the  sail,  caused  the  men  to  ]»auso  in  their  operations, 
as  if  spell-bound.  *S}»are  me,  Mr.  Sail-maker!  spare  my  old  worn-out 
body,'  said  the  voice.  *Have  pity  upon  my  old  age,  for  I  have  been  to 
you  and  hundreds  of  others  a  true  and  faithful  friend.  In  fair  weather  and 
in  foul  weather  I  have  spread  my  bosom  to  the  breeze  for  your  sake  ; 
night  and  day  have  I  been  at  my  post,  never  talking  rest  while  a  breath 
of  air  rutfled  the  basom  of  the  ocean ;  and  now,  when  worn  out  by  hard 
service,  and  no  longer  fit  for  active  duty,  I  think  I  am  in  justice  entitled 
to  some  consideration.  I  beseech  you,  do  not  disgrace  me  by  mutilating 
my  frail  body,  and  applying  it  to  mean  and  vile  jiurposes,  but  [>ut  me 
carefully  away  in  some  snug  corner  of  your  sail  room,  until  we  arrive  at 
home,  and  then  let  me  be  transferred  to  the  sail-loft  where  I  was  lorn, 
there  to  doze  away  the  remainder  of  my  existence  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness.' The  sail-maker,  who  had  listened  to  this  harangue  with  manifest 
impatience,  no  sooner  heard  it  brought  to  a  close,  than  he  gave  a  hasty 
signal  to  his  men  to  proceed  with  their  work.  The  bustle  that  ensued 
awoke  me  from  my  nap,  and  I  opened  my  eyes  in  time  to  behold  the  old 
sail  demolished.  Its  reef-cimbals,  clews  and  toggles  were  first  carefully 
removed,  to  be  appHed  to  a  new  sail ;  then  its  foot-ropes,  leech-roj>es, 
head-ropes,  etc.,  etc.,  were  torn  oflf,  to  be  unwound  and  spun  into  smaller 
ropes,  or  made  into  swabs  for  wiping  up  the  decks ;  and  lastly,  the  old 
worn-out  canvas  was  cut  into  pieces  and  strij^s,  of  all  manner  of  shaj>cs 
and  sizL'S,  to  be  applied  to  a  thousand  odd  jobs  about  the  ship. 

After  a  delightful  passage  of  fifteen  days,  we  made  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
and  came  to  anchor  in  liyron's  Day,  on  its  eastern  side,  early  in  the  after- 
noon. This  island  is  renowned  for  its  great  crater  of  Kilauea,  and  for  its 
having  bc»en  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Caj)tain  Cook,  the  discoverer  of 
the  grouj).  liefore  the  sails  were  furled,  the  ship  was  surrounded  by 
more  than  fit\v  canoes,  filled  with  nativifs,  and  freighted  with  poultry  and 
vegetables.  Such  a  chattering,  and  such  shouts  of  laughter,  my  ears 
were  never  before  salut<'d  with ;  they  all  aj»peared  to  have  gone  crazy 
with  iov,  and  to  have  lost  all  control  over  tliemselves.  The  arrival  of  a 
man-of-war  in  their  waters  is  as  good  as  a  gold  mine  to  them.  It  sweeps 
oflf  all  their  pigs,  chickens  and  turkeys,  and  all  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
which  they  cannot  consume  themselves,  and  gives  them  the  mighty  di»llar 
in  exchange,  which  appears  to  be  as  much  appreciated  hero  as  it  is  in  njoro 
civilized  countries. 

The  view  of  the  shore  from  the  anchora^fe  wjw  channinnr.  Toward 
tlio  south,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  verdant  plain  was  spread  out 
bfjfore  me,  whose  shores  were  washed  bv  the  (K?ean  ;  and  to  the  north-west 
the  land  rose  gradually  toward  the  interior,  until  far  inland  the  snow- 
capped summits  of  Mounaloa  and  Moun.'ikea  reached  an  elevation  of 
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nearly  sixteen  tliousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Along  the  &bore, 
the  cocoa-nut  tree  waved  its  feathery  branches  to  the  refreshing  trade- 
wind,  and  the  thatched  roofs  of  tlie  village  of  Hilo  peeped  here  and  there 
from  among  the  deep  foliage  in  which  they  were  imbedded;  while  just 
beyond,  the  landscape  was  occasionally  studded  with  fields  of  the  coffee- 
plant  and  waving  sugar-cane. 

I  landed  upon  the  beach  opposite  the  town,  in  the  mouth  of  a  beauti- 
ful little  stream,  called  Waia-loa,  which,  rising  a  short  distance  from  the 
coast,  supplies  the  royal  fish-])ond.s,  and  then  empties  into  the  bay. 
No  sooner  had  I  set  foot  on  shore,  than  I  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  natives,  some  of  whom  were  leading  very  good-looking  horse*,  which 
they  pressed  me  to  hire.  I  declined  the  olFers  of  several,  who,  in  half- 
English,  half-Kanaka,  asked  me  to  give  their  steeds  a  trial.  Some  of  my 
companions,  however,  who  were  desirous  of  testing  their  mettle,  mounted 
forthwith,  and  set  out  toward  the  village  at  full  speed.  But  they  did  not 
go  far  before  they  found  their  bejists  were  given  to  the  >'ile  practices  of 
stumbling,  shying  and  balking ;  several  were  thrown  before  they  had 
advanced  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards,  but  their  fall  being  upon  the 
sandy  beach,  they  escaped  without  injury. 

I  was  much  diverted  with  the  costumes  of  the  natives  who  followed  me 
in  my  walk.  Some  were  entirely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  the  *  maro,' 
heretofore  described ;  some  had  on  only  a  shirt,  or  a  piece  of  tapa  cloth, 
covering  the  back  and  breast,  and  extending  do\\Ti  as  far  as  the  knees ; 
others  a  jacket  or  straw  hat,  as  th(!  solo  article  of  dress.  Proceeding  along 
the  beach,  I  soon  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  another  little  stream  colled 
Wai-Kamji,  which  I  crossed  in  a  canoe  that  was  very  civilly  offered  to  me 
by  one  of  tlie  natives ;  after  which,  a  short  walk  brought  me  to  the  edge 
of  the  ^illajxe. 

Uilo  contains  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  inhabitants,  but  as  the  houses 
are  much  scattered  and  surrounded  by  a  dense  tropical  vegetation,  the 
dwellings  for  the  most  part  are  hidden  from  the  view  entirely,  or  their 
thatched  roofs  only  arc  seen  i>eeping  up  from  their  verdant  ne^sts.  This 
peculiarity,  together  with  the  quietude  that  reigns  around,  gives  a  rural 
air  to  the  place,  which  is  quite  inviting  to  one  who  has  been  long  subjected 
to  tlie  coutineraent  and  monotony  of  a  life  on  board  ship.  Indeed,  the 
waving  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  rustling  of  the  green  leaves,  stirred 
by  the  refreshing  sea-breeze,  together  with  the  perfume  of  sweet-scented 
flowers  that  filled  the  air, produced  in  me  sensations  inde^scribably  pleasing; 
sensations  that  no  one  can  realize  who'  has  not  been  long  absent  from 
these  natural  companions  of  man's  existence. 

Strolling  through  the  village  and  surrounding  country,  I  passed  many 
very  j^leasant  days  in  \isiting  the  habitjitions  of  the  natives,  and  witness- 
ing their  primitive  mode  of  life.  Th(»ir  house^s  are  constructed  after  a  very 
simple  method.  A  square  spot  is  cleared  and  marked  out,  of  the  sire 
requisite  for  the  building ;  then  rough  posts,  formed  out  of  saplings,  are 
placed  in  the  ground,  a  short  distance  from  each  other ;  around  this,  and 
ujion  the  top  of  these,  rafters  are  secured.  The  frame  as  it  thus  stimds  is 
then  thatched  with  the  leaf  of  the  pandanus  tree,  the  sugar-cane,  and  fern. 
The  cane  and  fern  are  used  for  the  roof,  and  the  pandanus  leaf  for  the 
sides.    A  door  in  front  and  one  in  the  rear  afford  light  and  air  to  the 
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occupants,  the  purely  native  houses  having  no  windows.  One-third  of  the 
interior  is  occupied  by  a  rough  staging,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  higli, 
covered  with  several  layers  of  mats,  and  screened  off  by  a  curtain  of  tapa 
cloth  or  calico  ;  this  is  the  common  bed  for  the  whole  family. 

Their  household  utensils  are  as  simple  as  their  houses.  Calabashes  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes  supply  the  place  of  iron  and  crockery  ware,  so 
that  their  tubs,  lx)wls,  pitchers,  plates,  etc.,  may  be  said  to  grow  uj>on  the 
same  vine.  They  require  no  utensils  for  their  simple  cookery,  for  this  is 
prepared  by  a  baking  process  under  heated  stone^s.  The  ])rincipal  articles 
of  their  diet  consist  of  fish  and  the  root  of  the  taro.  The  first,  before 
cooking,  is  enveloped  in  several  layers  of  large  leaves,  well  secured  at  each 
end ;  and  the  last  is  simply  baked  and  eaten  as  the  potato,  or  after  baking 
is  mashed  up,  kneaded  out,  and  mixed  with  water,  in  a  large  calabash, 
until  it  becomes  of  the  consistency  of  mush.  In  this  state  it  is  called 
*Poi,'  and  is  the  national  dish  of  the  country. 

To  see  the  avidity  with  which  this  is  consumed,  one  would  suppose  it 
to  be  the  most  palatable  food  in  existence.  It  was  quite  diverting  to 
behold  a  half-dozen  or  a  dozen  natives  gathered  round  a  large  calabash  of 
this  article,  and  to  witness  with  what  surprising  rapidity  each  one  in  his 
turn  would  dip  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  into  the  vessel,  and  convey 
a  largo  portion  to  his  mouth,  which  was  held  wide  open  for  its  reception. 
To  give  a  zest  to  this  repast,  a  little  salt  fish,  or  salt  water,  is  usually  at 
hand,  of  which  each  occasionally  partakes. 

Wherever  I  went  I  was  greeted  with  smiling  faces,  and  received  the 
national  salutation  of  *  Aloha,'  or  welcome  ;  and  I  scarcely  ever  rememl>er 
to  have  passed  a  house  without  having  been  invited  to  enter.  I  almost 
invariably  found  the  family  to  be  very  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  domicile.  They  were  generally  quite  unoccupied,  some  lolling 
about  the  mat  floor,  othere  fast  asleep  under  a  piece  of  tapa  cloth.  As 
soon  as  I  was  seated,  the  female  part  of  the  household,  with  the  natural 
curiosity  of  the  sex,  usually  approached  to  scrutinize  the  dress  and  appear- 
ance of  the  *  Karhouri,'  or  stranger.  They  would  examine  me  from  head 
to  foot  with  the  utmost  particularity,  every  now  and  then  exclaiming, 
*  Maiki  I '  pretty,  when  they  noticed  any  thing  which  met  with  their  appro- 
bation. 

The  young  girls,  though  a  little  dark,  were  often  quite  handsome,  and 
usually  very  interesting.  Their  glossy  raven  hair,  falling  unconfined 
upon  the  shoulders,  and  frequently  curling  in  natural  ringlets  ;  their  dark 
lustrous  eyes,  as  soft  as  a  gazelle's,  and  full  of  expression  ;  their  teeth  of 
matchless  whiteness  and  regularity,  embellishf  d  faces  that  appeared  only 
to  know  how  to  smile.  And  the  villainous  dress  which  civilization  has 
placed  upon  their  backs,  consisting  of  a  single  loose  gown,  unconfined  at 
the  waist,  could  not  altogether  hide  their  fine  figures  and  well-turned 
limbs,  which  they  Jippeared  very  fond  of  displaying  to  the  best  advantage. 
But  the  charms  of  these  island  beauties  last  only  for  a  short  period ;  a  few 
years  after  puberty,  the  sylph-like  form  of  the  girl  changes  to  the  gross 
embonjToint  of  the  woman,  and  the  features  become  coarse  and  masculine. 

Indolence  appears  to  be  the  besetting  sin  of  the  natives.  Their  wants 
being  few,  they  have  no  motive  for  exertion,  and  hence  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  is  passed  in  listless  idleness.     And  not  until  their  wants, 
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either  real  or  artificial,  are  more  numerous,  and  it  requires  exertion  to  sat- 
isfy thorn,  will  civilization  make  much  progress,  and  intelligence  be  prop- 
agated to  any  extent  among  these  islanders ;  for  labor  appears  to  be 
thi.^  natural  stimuhis  to  the  energies  of  man — the  first  link,  as  it  were, 
in  the  chain  which  advances  him  in  the  scale  of  being. 

At  the  edge  of  the  village  is  the  Iwautiful  little  river  Wai-Rouka, 
which,  descending  rapidly  over  its  rocky  bed,  through  wild  and  picturesque 
mountain-passes,  forms  two  beautiful  cascades  just  before  it  empties  itaelf 
into  the  ocean.  The  stream  above  and  below  these  cascades  is  the  com- 
mon bathing-placo  for  the  whole  vilhige.  From  early  dawn  until  evening, 
it  is  thronged  with  swimmers  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  and  sizes; 
some  of  whom  are  seen  sj)orting  like  so  many  porpoises  in  their  natural 
element,  some  diving  from  cliffs  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  while  others 
are  reclining  upon  the  rocks  and  basking  themselves  iu  the  broiUng  hot 
sun. 

But  the  greatest  diversion  here,  especially  among  the  young  girls,  was 
to  plunge  into  the  stream  above,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  swept  down 
by  the  rai)ids  over  the  cjiscade.  Whether  this  preference  was  caused 
by  a  species  of  savage  coquelr}',  arising  from  a  desire  to  display  their 
sylph-like  forms  to  the  best  advantage,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  but 
certainly  these  ishmd  beauties,  as  free  from  the  incumbrance  of  dress  as 
was  their  mother  Eve  beftjre  the  fall,  appeared  to  be  higlily  pleased  when 
they  attracted  particular  attention. 

I  often  passed  an  idle  hour  sitting  upon  the  banks  of  Wai-Rouka,  wit- 
nessing the  graceful  movements  of  these  Naiads,  as  they  fearlessly  sprang 
into  the  stream,  were  swept  down  over  the  rocks  by  the  boiUng  rapids 
with  the  speed  of  a  racc-hoise,  until  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  cascade 
they  were  laimched  off  into  the  white  foam  ;  then  plunged  into  the  calm 
de(!p  basin  bi?low,  and,  still  visible,  sank  down,  down  through  the  crystal 
waters,  until  suddenly  rising  again  to  the  surface,  they  shook  the  diamond 
shower  from  their  flowing  tres-^es,  swam  toward  the  precipitous  rocky  walls 
that  shut  in  the  stream  on  each  side,  nimbly  clambered  up  their  sides,  and 
joyously  returned  tu  perform  the  same  feat  over  again. 

Wai-Rouka, arising  in  the  snow-capped  summit  of  Mounakea,  is  beauti- 
fully picturesque  along  its  whole  length.  Gathering  volume  as  it  de- 
scends in  its  rapid  coui-se  toward  the  lowlands,  it  is  seen  rushing  through 
deep  ravines,  boiling  over  rocky  beds,  spr(?ading  out  into  placid  basins, 
and  tumbling  over  huge  precipices,  until  it  empties  itself  into  the  ocean. 
Its  most  celebrati.'d  fall,  *  Ka-wai-aime-nue,'  or  the  Rainbow-Cascade,  so 
called  from  the  numerous  rainbows  formed  inits  spray,  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  vill:ige.  Ilere  two  broad  sheets  of  water,  separated  a  few  feet 
by  a  verdant  knoll,  tumble  over  a  precipice  of  one  hundred  feet,  and 
joining  quickly  in  their  descent,  spread  out  into  one  sheet  of  silvery  foam, 
which  falls  into  a  calm  basin  below,  surrounded  by  lofty  banks  which 
are  covered  by  the  rudest  and  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  From  this 
elevated  sj>ot  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  village  and  bay,  as  well  as  of 
three  extinct  craters,  just  back  of  the  former,  which  are  now  clothed  in 
verdure,  and  present  the  appearance  of  three  regularly-formed  colossal 
mounds,  j)laced  in  a  row. 

The  ancient  cast<Mn  of  eating  raw  fish  is  still  contiimcd  in  this  island; 
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nor  is  it  confined  only  to  the  lowor  class  of  people.  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  being  an  eye-witness  to  this,  for  while  strolling  out  one  evening 
a  short  distjince  from  the  village,  I  was  caught  in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
and  took  refuge  in  a  chiefs  himse,  near  at  hand.  Ilere  I  found  a  party 
consisting  of  about  twenty  individuals,  sijuattcd  upon  the  mat  floor,  and 
feasting  upon  raw  shrimp  and  *  poi,'  which  was  served  up  in  calaba.shes, 
as  is  the  usual  custom.  As  I  entered  the  house,  the  governor  of  the 
island  was  about  tiiking  leave,  doubtless  well  filled  with  the  delicious 
repast.     Dogs  are  also  eaten,  and  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

During  my  stay  I  was  invited  to  a  dinner,  after  the  native  fashion, 

given  by  Mr.  V ,  an  American,  who  has  resided  for  many  years  upon 

this  ishmd,  and  whose  kindness  to  strangers  is  only  equalled  by  his  hos- 
pitality. Tlie  dinner  was  given  at  his  country-house,  a  few  miles  from 
the  vilhige,  and  was  s<^rvcd  up  under  the  umbrageous  Ixnighs  of  a  grove 
of  bread-fruit  trees.  Every  article  was  jirepared  //  la  *  Kanaka;'  that  is^ 
first  enveloped  in  leaves,  and  then  baked  among  heated  stones,  covered 
up  with  oarth.  Our  fare  consist<'d  of  fish,  j)ig,  chickens,  turkeys,  etc., 
etc. ;  but  the  most  curious  dish  of  all  was  a  baked  dog  !  No  vulgar  cur, 
I  assure  the  reiider,  but  of  a  species  ])eculiar  to  the  island,  which  are 
rean-d  with  the  delicacy  of  an  infant,  and  fed  upon  *  poi,'  until  considered 
in  good  condition  for  eating.  I  must  say  that  the  idea  of  eating  dog 
was  somewhat  revolting  to  me  at  first,  but  seeing  otliers  partake  with 
great  relish,  my  curiosity  got  the  l)etti*r  of  my  stomach,  and  as  1  thought 
in  all  probability  it  might  be  the  only  op])ortunity  1  would  ever  have  of 
tasting  such  a  delicacy,  I  soon  had  a  goodly  slice  smoking  on  ray  plate. 
*  Ce  n'est  que  Ic  premier  j^as  qui  codte,'  for  I  soon  found  dogg}'  very  ten- 
der, very  juicy,  and  most  delightfully  cooked. 

Before  closing;  mv  remarks  on  Hawaii,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mention- 
ing  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coan  and  the  Kev.  ^fr.  Lyman,  American 
missionaries,  from  whom  I,  as  well  as  my  associates,  received  the  kindest 
attention  during  our  stay.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold  these  vol- 
untary exiles  from  th«ir  nativ«»  land,  far  removed  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
busy  world,  its  vanity  and  ambition,  devotirg  themselves  Inxly  and  mind 
to  tlie  spreading  of  the  nligion  of  the  cross  among  these  jjoor  islanders. 
Allhouiih  their  alK)des  were  humble,  thev  were  nevertheless  the  scene 
of  cont**ntnnf!it  and  hapj)iiiess.  Their  wives  share  with  them  their  exile, 
and  lighten  the  dull  monotony  of  their  changt?less  life,  and  smiling  chil- 
dren arc  rising  up  around  them,  who  perhaps  in  some  future  day  will 
be  ready  to  carry  out  the  goo<l  work  their  fathers  have  commenced.  Mr. 
Coan  is  the  pastor  of  Ililo,  and  has  likewise  several  parishes  in  the  inte- 
rior uiuh;r  his  charge,  all  of  which  he  visits  at  stated  i>eriods,  j)erforming 
the  journey  on  foot,  whitih  is  not  a  light  task  in  this  climate. 

Mr.  Lyman  devotes  his  attention  princii)ally  to  a  native  school,  where 
about  fifty  boys  are  instructed  in  the  usual  branches  of  a  common  educa- 
tion,  and  are  Uuglit  to  relinquish  their  old  habits,  and  conform  to  the 
usages  of  civilized  life.  The  latter  circumstance  is  calculated  to  Ik?  of 
more  l>enefit  to  the  cause  of  civilization  than  at  first  might  be  supposed. 
Constrained  by  exanq>li*  and  precept  at  an  early  age  to  conform  to  the 
customs  and  usitres  of  enliirhtened  nations,  these  youths  form  habits 
which  are  carried  with  them  when  thev  have  finish*  d  their  studies,  and 
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return  to  their  homes,  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  where  they  become 
nuclei  of  light  to  those  around  them,  diffusing  tlieir  knowledge  more  or 
less,  accor(£ng  to  the  influence  they  are  capable  of  exerting  in  their 
spheres. 

The  day  appointod  for  our  departure  from  Ililo  having  arrived,  we 
were  all  obliged  to  be  on  board  at  an  early  hour,  and  our  ship  was  im- 
mediately placed  under  sailing  orders,  which  in  a  man-of-war  completely 
severs  all  communication  with  the  shore.  The  wind,  however,  did  not 
prove  favorable  on  that  day  for  clearing  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  is  a  large  shoal.  The  day  after  it  still  continued  in 
the  same  quarter,  and  for  seven  succassive  days  thereafter  wo  were  obliged 
to  do  penance  on  board  ship,  in  sight  of  the  charming  scenes  where  we 
had  been  revelHng  for  several  weeks. 

Some  of  the  gentler  sex  took  pity  on  our  imprisonment,  and  swam  off 
to  pay  us  a  visit  of  condolence.  As  they  were  not  jKjrmitted  to  come  on 
board,  they  played  around  us  for  several  hours,  delighting  the  crew  with 
their  easy  and  graceful  movements  through  the  water,  and  the  dexterity 
which  the\  showed  in  diving  for  buttons  or  pieces  of  money.  If  any 
article  was  thrown  overboard,  they  darted  after  it  with  such  rapidity  that 
they  always  got  l>eneatli  it  in  its  descent  through  the  water,  and  invaria- 
bly caught  it  in  their  two  hands,  held  out  close  together  for  its  reception. 
Some  time  afterward  I  learned  that  when  these  poor  girls  returned  on 
shore  they  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  calaboose.  Their  kind- 
heartedness  toward  the  *  Karhouries '  had  induced  them  to  break  one  of 
Kamchameha's  laws,  whicli  prohibits  women  from  visiting  shijxs,  unless 
by  special  permission  from  the  authorities. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  our  detention,  the  wind  came  out  fair,  and  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  lifted  our  anchor,  and  stood  for  Lahaina, 
island  of  Maui.  All  the  following  day  we  skirte*d  along  the  north-east- 
ern coast  of  Hawaii,  near  enough  te  have  a  fine  view  of  its  picturesque 
scenery,  embellished  with  numerous  silvery  cascades,  foaming  over  its 
precipitous  cliffs,  and  tumbling  into  the  ocean.  Many  of  these  cascades 
had  a  fall  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  one  of  them,  which  poSv<^jssed  the 
greatest  volume  of  water,  was  judged  to  be  at  least  eight  hundred  feet 
in  height. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  our  departure,  we  entered  the 
*  Pailola '  passage,  between  the  islands  of  Maui  and  Molakai,  and  at  meri- 
dian came  to  anchor  oft*  the  town  of  Lahaina,  whicli  is  upon  the  first- 
named  island.  Lahaina,  a  town  of  about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountiuns,  which,  rising  gradually  from 
south  to  north,  reach  an  elevation  of  six  tho  isand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  northern  part  of  the  range  is  broken  by  gorges  of  several 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  with  nearly  perpendicular  walls.  These  moun- 
tains are  quite  destitute  of  vegeUition,  Jind  if  they  were  not  in  some  mea- 
sure relieved  by  the  verdure  of  tho  gardens  in  the  town,  and  the  cocoa 
groves  along  the  shore,  the  }>lace  would  present  a  truly  desolate  appear- 
ance. I  was  only  enabled  to  tiike  a  glimpse  at  Lahaina,  for  our  stay  was 
so  short  that  I  could  make  but  one  trip  to  the  shore. 

I  visited  tho  royal  palace,  the  residence  of  his  Hawaiian  Majesty  before 
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the  removal  of  the  court  to  Honolulu.  This  is  an  extensive  building,  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  surrounded  with  balconies,  and  constructed 
out  of  a  species  of  coral  rock,  a  very  handsome  and  durable  building  mate- 
rial. Tlie  American  mission  church  also  attracted  my  attention.  This  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  border  of  the  royal  fish-pond,  approached  on 
one  side  througli  a  lofty  cocoa-nut  grove,  and  surrounded  by  fine  umbra- 
geous trees.  This  edifice  appeared  entirely  out  of  place  in  this  spot ;  in 
fact  it  looked  so  American,  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  by  some  magic 
power  it  could  be  wafted  over  sea  and  land,  and  set  down  in  one  of  our 
country  villages,  no  one  would  be  able  to  tell  it  from  a  bond,  fide  Yankee 
meeting-house. 

Lahaina  is  a  great  resort  for  whalers  at  certain  seasoas  of  the  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  refreshment.  Vegetables  are  quite  abundant,  and  the 
Irish  potato  is  cultivated  in  great  perfection  on  the  highlands  of  this  island. 
The  latter  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  whaler  in  his  long  voyages,  for 
while  his  potatoes  hold  out  he  has  no  fear  of  the  scurvy. 

Leaving  Lahaina  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  morning  of 
the  next  day  we  came  to  anchor  off  Honolulu.  This  town  is  situated  on 
a  plain  about  nine  miles  in  length,  composed  of  alluvial  soil  resting  upon 
a  stratum  of  lava.  At  the  back  of  the  town,  and  about  two  miles  from  the 
beach,  runs  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  broken  at  one  part  by  a  deep 
gorge  called  the  valley  of  Nuannu. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  shows  the  effect  of  volcanic  agency ;  and 
although  no  living  volcanoes  have  existi'd  on  this  island  since  the  memory 
of  man,  several  extinct  craters  are  still  visible.  Among  these.  Punch- 
bowl Hill,  at  the  back  of  the  town,  upon  the  summit  of  which  a  small 
fort  is  erected,  and  Diamond  Hill  to  the  eastward,  are  the  most  striking, 
as  they  still  retiiin  all  the  characteristics  of  living  craters,  so  far  as  their 
form  is  concerned. 

Honolulu  has  about  nine  thousand  inhabitants,  among  whom  there  are 
about  seven  hundred  foreign  residents  principally  English  and  American. 
The  houses  of  the  foreigners  are  mostly  built  of  wood ;  some  few,  how- 
ever, are  constructed  of  coral  rock,  which  is  procured  from  a  shoal  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor.  This  building  material  has  come  into  use  within 
a  few  years,  and  is  now  used  for  all  substantial  edifices,  such  as  stores, 
warehouses,  and  public  buildings.  The  native  poi)ulation  use  the  grass 
house,  as  in  Hilo,  but  with  many  additions  and  improvements,  borrowed 
from  the  whites. 

The  principal  hotel  in  the  place  having  no  accommodations  for  lodging, 
I  was  obliged  to  rent  a  native  house  during  my  stay.  I  found  this  kind 
of  domicile  exce<»dingly  cool  and  agreeable  in  that  warm  climate,  for  the 
thatched  walls  did  not  altogether  prevent  the  air  from  circulating  through 
the  apartment,  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  the  music  of  the  breeze 
sighing  through  the  thatched  walls  sounded  pleasantly  to  the  ear. 

My  next-door  neighbor,  with  whom  I  soon  formed  an  acquaintjince, 
was  a  colonel  in  Kamehameha  the  Third's  army.  For  a  gentleman  occu- 
pying so  high  a  station,  he  led  a  somewhat  singular  life.  His  principal 
occupation  was  to  sit  at  his  door,  squatted  u)>on  a  mat,  with  nothing  on 
save  a  loose  robe  of  yellow  pongee  silk,  until  toward  evening,  when  he 
would  retire  for  a  short  time  to  the  hoase,  and  reii])j)ear  arrayed  in  a  civil- 
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izcd  garb,  mount  his  horse,  and  gallop  off  on  a  ride.  Upon  Lis  return,  ooatt 
pantaloons,  shirt,  shoes,  stockings,  etc.,  etc,  were  immediately  laid  aside 
tor  the  yellow  silk  robe,  and  he  would  again  resume  his  seat  at  the  door 
until  it  was  time  to  retire  for  the  night  During  my  stay  I  did  not  observe 
that  he  varied  this  monotonoas  mode  of  life  in  the  least,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  that  once  or  twice  he  preferred  to  take  his  seat  for  a  few  noun 
under  a  tree  near  his  house,  instead  of  at  the  door,  which  was  his  favorite 
position. 

The  European  and  American  society  here  is  excellent  The  stranger  is 
received  with  the  open  arms  of  hospitality,  and  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  attention  during  his  stay.  Dinner  parties,  evening  parties 
and  pic-nics  fill  up  every  idle  hour. 

Hiding  is  a  very  favorite  amusement  among  the  ladies,  and  scarcely  an 
afternoon  passes  that  you  do  not  see  several  otiuestrian  troojw  sallying  forth 
to  enjoy  a  gallop  in  the  country.  The  Pali  is  the  favorite  ride,  and  if  the 
stranger  has  a  fair  *  cicerone '  for  his  companion,  this  will  j^robably  be  the 
first  place  ho  visits.  Ixjaving  the  town,  in  a  few  moments  he  enters  the 
lovely  valley  of  Nuannu,  blooming  with  the  freshness  of  spring,  and  shut 
in  on  either  side  by  lofty  and  precipitous  mountain  walls.  Nuannu  is 
formed  by  a  break  in  the  chain  of  mountains  running  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  is  about  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  seven  miles  long, 
passing  transversely  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  side  of  the  chain, 
and  contracting  gradufilly  until  it  terminates  abniptly  in  a  precipice  of 
more  tlian  a  thousand  feet  in  depth. 

The  ^lew  from  this  spot  Ls  truly  sublince.  Above  on  either  side  tower 
the  peaks  of  the  mountain  to  an  elevation  of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  far, 
far  below,  the  eye  rests  upon  a  verdant  plain  whose  shores  are  washed  by 
the  ocean.  The  beholder  might  dwell  for  hours  ui>on  tills  scene  with 
increasing  delight,  were  it  not  for  the  strong  wind  that  rushes  through  the 
narrow  pass,  with  almost  sufficient  force  to  knock  one  down.  The  Pali, 
independently  of  its  scenery^  is  celebrated  as  having  been  tlie  scene  of  an 
awful  tragedy  in  1795. 

Kamehameha  of  Hawaii,  subsequently  Kamohameha  the  First,  surprised 
Kalamikupule,  king  of  this  island,  and  his  followers,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  valley,  made  a  charge  upon  them,  and  drove  them  toward  its  termi- 
nation. Kalamikupule  and  many  of  his  party  wore  slain,  and  the  remain- 
der, rather  than  surrender  to  the  enemy,  threw  themselves  otT  the  precipice 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces  b<tlow.  This  action  was  the  decisive  blow  which 
plac^^d  ICamehamelia  in  possession  of  the  whole  group  of  islands,  which 
afterward  in  honor  of  him  took  the  name  of  Hawaiian. 

Scarcely  a  party  makes  a  visit  to  the  Pali  without  encountering  one  or 
two  showers  by  the  way,  for  the  clouds  hanging  over  the  summits  of  tlie 
mountain  peaks  disperse  their  forces  to  the  vallt?y  very  frequently  during 
the  day.  But  these  showei-s  are  so  light  and  so  much  a  matter  of  course  to 
the  residents  of  the  place,  that  they  api>ear  to  be  rather  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment than  inconvenitfuce ;  for  they  freshen  the  air,  lay  the  dast,  and  pro- 
duce a  succession  of  the  most  brilliant  rainbows  I  have  ever  beheld. 

Erjuestrian  exercise  is  a  very  favorite  amusement  of  the  inhabitints  of 
this  island,  both  male  and  female.  Saturday  is  the  great  riding  day,  when 
every  a\ailablo  liorso  in  the  town  is  brought  into  requisition.   The  riding- 
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dress  of  the  females  is  exceedingly  picturesque :  it  consists  of  one  of  those 
bewitching  little  Panama*  hats,  tastefully  trimmed  with  ribbons  and 
flowers,  and  jauntily  sot  on  one  side  of  the  head  ;  a  gay -colored  dress,  and 
a  long  scarlet  cloth  used  as  a  skirt,  which  is  wound  round  the  waist  and 
falls  down  in  graceful  folds  so  Jis  to  conceal  the  feet  They  ride  astraddle, 
sit  their  horses  exceedingly  well,  and  appear  to  be  perfectly  fearless  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  dash  along.  The  favorite  ride  is  over  a  level 
road  to  the  eastward  of  the  town ;  and  from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternot)n 
until  sundown,  this  is  thronged  with  parties  numbering  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  each,  flying  along  in  the  most  break-neck  style  imaginable. 

His  Maj*'sty  Kamehameha  the  Third  being  al)sent  on  a  visit  to  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  his  consort,  Queen  Kalama,  honored  our  ship  with  a 
visit  As  she  came  alongside,  the  yards  were  manned,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments after  her  reception  on  deck  a  royal  salute  was  fired.  The  Queen, 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  is  said  to  liavo  been  the  handsomest  woman 
in  the  Hawaiian  group,  and  she  is  even  yet  a  remarkably  fine-looking 
person.  She  wj»s  dressed  in  the  Euroi>ean  fashion,  and  her  toilet,  without 
being  gaudy,  was  exceedingly  elegant,  and  arranged  with  much  taste. 
Her  suite  consisted  of  John  Young,  l*remier,  a  tall  and  remarkably  fine- 
looking  young  man ;  Kehuanoa,  Governor  of  Oahu ;  Paki,  Chaml)erlain, 
a  man  of  colossal  stature ;  all  of  whom  were  in  full-dress  military  uni- 
forms :  also  K.  C.  Wyllie,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  a  Scotchman  by 
birth  ;  and  Mrs.  Judd,  wife  of  Dr.  Judd,  Minister  of  Finance.  Many  of 
the  principal  peoi)le  of  the  plac4',  both  natives  and  foreigners,  visited  the 
ship  on  this  occasion,  and  the  deck  presented  quite  a  gay  scene. 

After  her  Majesty  had  made  the  tour  of  the  ship,  she  was  invited  to 
partake  of  a  handsome  collation,  and  soon  after  the  band  struck  up  a 
quadrille,  and  the  quarter-deck  was  brought  into  requisition  as  a  *salle  do 
dance.' 

In  alK)ut  two  hours  her  Majesty  took  leave,  ai»parently  highly  delighted 
with  her  visit,  and  soon  after  the  remainder  of  the  company  followed  her 
example. 

Almost  every  writer  who  has  visited  these  islands  has  given  some 
account  of  the  American  missionary  establishment.  Unhaj^pily,  thoir 
remarks  have  often  savored  of  harshness,  and  bhune  hiis  been  b*?stowed 
where  praise  was  justly  due.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  go  over  a  field 
so  thoroughly  gleaned  by  others,  for  my  visit  to  the  islands  was  too  limited, 
and  my  time  too  much  engrossed  with  other  matters,  to  look  into  the 
subject  deeply.  I  would  remark,  however,  that  although  extraordinary 
success  may  not  have  crowned  the  labors  of  the  missiuuaries  here,  their 
success  has  been  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  it  has  been  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  difliculties  they  have  to  encounter  are  manifold ;  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  these,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  bad  examj)le  shown  to  the 
islanders  by  the  depraved  pojmlation  which  commerce  and  adventure  are 
constantly  bringing  to  their  shores. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  what  the  missionaries  have  accomplished  since 
their  first  landing  in  1820.  They  have  reduced  an  oral  to  a  written  lan- 
guage, and  diftiised  the  Biule,  beside  numerous  devotional  and  educa- 
tional lx)oks,  among  a  people  languishing  in  profound  ignorance.  They 
have  established  churches  and  schools  in  all  the  islands ;  and  out  of  a  pop- 
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ulation  of  eighty  thousand  souls — which  is  the  estimate  for  the  group  — 
more  than  seventy  thousand  can  road ;  &s  hirge  a  proportion  as  can  be 
found  in  any  country  ujion  the  face  of  the  globe  at  the  present  time.  By 
this  hasty  summary  it  will  be  ])erceived  the  missionaries  have  not  been 
idle ;  for  they  have  oj^ened  the  door  to  the  ignorant,  and  shown  them  the 
way  of  truth,  and  this  at  best  is  all  that  man  can  accomplish. 

The  day  of  our  departure  arrived,  and  it  was  not  without  many  regrets 
that  we  bade  farewell  to  many  kind  friends,  upon  whose  faces  we  may  never 
look  again.  Indeed,  this  severing  of  the  bonds  of  friendship  almost  as  soon 
as  formed,  is  one  of  the  greatest  afflictions  of  the  voyager.  Ho  gazes  on 
the  bright  eye  of  beauty  and  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  friendship  only  long 
enough  to  experience  the  bitterness  of  separation.  And  perhaps  it  is  a 
liappy  state  for  him,  when  after  years  of  wandering  the  heart  has  become 
callous  from  never-ending  cliange,  and  the  feelings  have  gro\\Ti  cold. 

R.  T.  1£. 


y  U  T  -  S   II  E   L  L  S :      A     POEM. 


BT     Ki;rC8    nSKUT    BAOOiT. 


IN    TWO    PARTS  :    PART    SECOND. 

Ix  ancient  Greece,  ere  tluit  tlie  Bpoilers  came 
To  wiLste  her  fieldd  and  wrap  her  homes  in  flimic, 
Tlie  Theatre  rose  and  flouriJieil.     I^)ug  it  held 
A  rtway  niaicstlc  in  those  days  of  old, 
And  the  bold  Drama,  in  that  manly  a^O) 
Mirror'd  the  world  upon  her  lofty  page. 
A'irtue  bhe  htmored,  but  with  kwh  severe 
Scourged  coward  Vice,  tliat  shrjuik  in  nige  and  foar ; 
nirust  fiwelling  Am^nce  aside,  and  gave 
To  modcHt  Merit  many  a  willii»g  slave ; 
Hurled  from  his  tlinuie  the  hoary  t\Tsmt  Wrong, 
And  crowned  tlie  Right  witli  coronals  of  song. 

"When  Greece  had  fallen,  Rome  herself  decaved. 
And  knight  and  monk  their  later  jwrt  had  pfayed; 
When  Britain,  that  fair  isle  of  northern  seas. 
Long  used  to  war,  had  long  been  lapped  in  peace ; 
Then  rose  the  Drama  frcHU  her  ancieut  sleep, 
Like  Venus  rose,  a  gtKldess  of  the  deep ; 
Reclaimed  her  throne,  enrolled  hei*s<'lf  anew, 
Round  her  fair  Umbs  the  royal  buskin  drew. 
Put  on  her  crown,  tluit  glowed  with  gems  and  gold, 
And  sat  in  state,  as  queenly  as  of  ohll 

She  waved  her  sceptre :  from  his  wondrous  lyre 

Tlie  *  Bard  of  Avon '  poured  electric  fire  ; 

Tlirilled  the  thnwig'd  *  Globe  *  a?  now  the  globe  he  thrills, 

And  filled  with  joy  a**  now  with  joy  he  fills ; 

Bore  from  his  compeers  the  high  pjilm  of  song, 

And  chaplets  won,  tliat  aye  to  him  belong ; 
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Shamed  .^schylus,  and  bade  the  Grecian  stage 
Yield  to  the  fulness  of  a  riper  age. 
Appollo'b  self  1  he  moved  the  human  heart, 
And  reached  the  summit  of  liis  age  and  art ; 
Wealth,  rank  and  beauty  in  his  ray  grew  dim, 
And  England  clapped  her  hands,  and  bowed  to  him. 

Faults,  follies,  crimes,  the  Pulpit  dare  not  touch, 
Lest  it  should  say  too  little  or  too  mveh^ 
The  Stage  portrays,  now  comic,  now  severe, 
And  prunes  them  aptly  with  its  smile  or  sneer ; 
And  witli  grim  Vice,  to  make  the  contrast  sure, 
Places  fair  Virtue,  innocent  and  pure  ; 
So  plain  the  moral,  that  it  needs  no  wherefore 
To  tell  the  au<iieuce  what  on  eartJi  she 's  there  for. 

This  of  the  Past,  tlie  palmy  Past  is  true : 
The  iMiser  Present  tiuus  another  view. 
The  Drama  sle(>ps  !  or  if  awake  she  seems, 
'T  is  her  last  vawn  before  she  sinks  to  dreams. 
Rebuking  Folly,  she  struck  hands  with  Sin, 
And  on  her  throne  now  grins  a  Harlequin, 
Patting  great  SnAKsrEAKS  on  tlie  back  to  say : 
*  You  are  Bom<i  pumpkins,  but  you're  in  the  way.* 
On  our  own  shores  the  Drama's  sleep  were  certain. 
Were  she  not  tickled  so  by  jolly  Burton. 
They  say  he  scoffs :  if  so,  it  is  mysterious 
How  it  could  chance  his  Family  is  *  serious  I ' 

THE   FIELD. 

The  Pulpit  trammelled,  and  the  Stage  asleep. 
The  Lync  Poet  must  the  luirvest  reap, 
Althoui^h  hi^  numbers  give  to  numbers  pain, 
And,  like  the  sickle,  go  against  the  grain : 
For  Folly  ever  has  a  thousand  shapes. 
In  which  disgmsed,  she  Wit  and  Wisulom  apes ; 
Vic«'  too  has  musks,  ftnd  can  at  will  appear 
So  like  to  Virtue  that  her  dupes  revere 
And  pay  her  worship;  while  p<»or  Virtue  goes 
Disgraced,  a  stench  in  ev<Ty  Ixxiy's  nose ! 
Alius !  that  now  the  text  applies  luiew: 
'  Rank  is  tlie  harvest,  but  the  reajH-rs  few ! ' 

THE    KF.APEP.S. 

Let  down  the  bars  1    Tliree  comic  Poets  come : 

Two  from  the  land  of  granite  and  of  rum; 

Tlie  other  fn)m  —  tliey  say  it  ir^n  't  nnich  !  — 

An  island  village,  settfeil  by  the  Dutch, 

Lying  embtiyed  upon  tlie  orient  slM>re 

Of  that  great  State  which  we  :rs  Excelsior. 

Each  of  the  trio  wields  a  martial  jk'H  ; 

Yet  their  wives  say  they  muke  giHKl  husbandmen  ! 

And  here  is  pnK)f :  for  each  his  cradle  bears, 

To  cut  the  grain  so  inter-^xjwn  with  tares. 

Down  with  the  bars  of  fully  and  of  sin  I 

We  will  ruke  after,  while  they  're  pitching  in  I 

PARK    I'ENJAMIM. 

'  Last  come,  first  served,'  you  know  the  maxim  runs : 
At  least  't  is  thus  (►Id  debtors  <U)  with  duns ; 
And  so  we  '11  touch,  nor  fear  his  classic  baton, 
Furst  of  the  three,  the  Bard  of  Old  Manhattan  ; 
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Who  like  Vkspltius  —  not  like  him  with  phame, 
But  honor  —  to  a  Netr  World  lent  his  name ; 
A  name  that  i«macki«  of  Ikrakl,  it  is  tnief 
IJut  no  one  less  dt-scrvt-s  the  name  of  ^Jew^ 
Lar^re-hearteil,  wimtoful ;  peppery,  but  kind ; 
A  man  of  humor,  and  a  man  of  mind ; 
Ijoving  youny:  merit  quietly  to  befriend. 
Whose  iH'tty  foibles  with  j^jreat  virtues  blend ; 
Keen,  ardent  bold,  discnminute,  sincere ; 
A  friend  —  tr)  love !  an  enemy  —  to  fear ! 
Unlike  the  Hebrew,  with  small  li)ve  for  Mammon, 
Yet  like  him,  htill,  in  his  contempt  for  gammwi  I 

And  next  tht*  i^iet  for  his  Justice*  £Euned ; 

For  (^iiiuitic  punj^ency  by  jmm wiles  blamed ; 

Whi»fte  scalpel  keen,  that  with  the  lyre  has  wed, 

1  )is-5ei-ts  as  well  the  living  as  the  dead : 

(.)f  ^(irlish  stature,  but  Titanic  wit, 

lie  nlojLsfs  more  the  Boxes  tlum  the  Pit 

AVt'U  may  the  folks  of  ice  and  wooden  combs 

Bt*  proud  and  boatful  of  tlieir  pleasant  Holmes. 

Otlu-rs  we  niomn  whose  bier  we  follow  after: 

HoLMt:.s  breathes  '  his  last^  and  we  are  thrilled  with  laughter  ! 


JCxiN    G.    SAXE,  Ffli. 

Thk  thir«l,  arrived  from  Heliconian  journey, 

Attaches  all  —  by  potctr  of  attorney. 

The  youiiju:est,  too:  we  ^ive  his  senior  jov. 

Who  dare  <m-o.s.«  swords  with  this  Green  Mountain  Boy  ! 

We  in  his  fearless  soni^  no  min(*in^  m4»et ; 

No  GuUic  fashijns  mar  hLs  Saxon  feet 

But  hold  I  he  does  mince  ;  for  he  Folly  minces, 

Antl  cHtH  her  up  until  the  '  jj^alled  jade  winces  1* 

Saxon  the  sinews  of  his  jxx't's  arm  ; 

His  speech  is  full  of  the  old  Sax(»n  chann ; 

Saxon  the  jokes  which  he  wit  Folly  crarks  on ; 

Saxon  his  mind ;  his  very  hat  is  Saxi:  on  ! 

SAXK  Vh.    PilTlICCATP. 

Bi'T  the  Ix'st  lii^ht.  by  far,  for  paint  ins:  h'nn  in, 

]>  that  which  shows  his  i)ower  on  the  women. 

Tinie  was  w1hm»  Lidies.  l^oth  tlur  short  and  tall, 

Jn  stnM't  or  parlor,  baleony  or  IwiU, 

Wore  trailing;  dresses  tliwitin^  far  beliiud, 

Or  itiak'huj  chcrsfK  in  the  frolic  wiuil: 

SwiMMiinij  the  j)aveuients  as  they  s;iilini]f  went, 

And  hid  tlurir  instei)s  when  th«Mr  lu-aux  were  be:it. 

IVrch  \uc*.\  in  wint4fr,  ere  the  church  was  tilled, 

Wariiiinj^  their  feet,  the  while  the  orj^im  spilled 

Its  lin-t  frw  notes  of  Sablxith-music  solemn. 

I'Vhoed  in  sweetness  back  from  arch  and  column. 

In  the  broad  aisle  they  Inij^ereil  on  the  flue, 

Where.  ;^rateful  now.  the  ardent  air  leajw  through. 

Behold  some  damsel,  slender  as  a  ree«l, 

And  fair  a**  slender,  beautiful  indeed,  < 

SudtUiily  i^row  to  such  enonnruis  size, 

Tiiat  voti  can  scaivelv  half  believe  your  eves  I 

Spreadiuj;  to  .-eem,  with  each  .-iicceedingf  minute, 

St.  Peter  s  dome,  with  a  small  child  stuck  in  it  I 
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But  DOW,  m  love  with  Saxe,  the  ladies  dress 
So  as  to  show  their  ta^tc  for  inauliuei>s. 
With  their  wings  up,  behold  theui  as  they  poi^s. 
Like  turkeys  tii>-toe  in  the  m(»ming  grass ; 
Or  herons  wading  in  sonie  shallow  near 
Ontario's  waters,  or  Oneida  clear ! 
How  strange  a  poet  can  uideiHl  so  soon 
Turn  the  £nged  pantaletto  to  pantaloon. 
Yet  so  it  is ;  the  ladies  —  these  are  fact^j  — 
Tlirow  off  their  little-coats  and  cling  to  Sacils  ! 

ANOF.LICA. 

But  not  alone  as  Fashion's  ribboned  queen, 
Hare-brainetl  and  rude,  is  smirking  FiJly  s<!cn : 
Gravely  she  conies  to  train  the  youthful  mind. 
And  sets  the  mode :  *  V>liud  leader  of  the  blind  !* 

Lo,  yon  fond  mother  witli  a  spindling  son, 
Wlio  longs  for  twenty,  while  she  lias  but  one ! 
See  how  her  love  craicentred  cleaves  to  him, 
And  gently  bends  to  even'  idle  whim. 
She  feeds  him  dainties  till  )il>«  cheek  is  pale, 
And  calls  the  dix'tor  at  his  slightest  ail ; 
From  mom  till  eve,  his  wi.>«hfs  are  her  will. 
And  though  he  flout  her,  he  is  fondled  still ; 
Selfish  and  rude,  to  all  but  her  a  pest. 
Do  others  chide  him,  then  hIio  loves  him  best ; 
Caressed  at  all  times,  never  *  crossed  '  nor  struck. 
This  impish  gosling  is  her  '  little  duck. ' 

HELEN. 

And  here  another  of  u  different  mould, 
Her  vixen  nose  proclaiming  her  a  sc*old. 
Prolific  fortune  tliis  giMxl  dame  amioys. 
Not  with  one  only,  but  a  dozen  bovsl 
One  she  thn)ws  tuw  way,  and  anotlier  thnt, 
And  deals  deei-slve  with  each  saucy  brat. 
She  with  her  mlm  tlie  eldest  given  a  box. 
Were  it  of  oak,  wtnild  lUmost  fell  an  ox  I 
Tlie  youngest,  a  fat  chub  with  curly  ]>ate, 
Percfiance  from  !*4'1kh)1  and  liome  to  supper  late. 
She  seizes  stniggling,  holds  him  to  her  knee, 
Fixing  her  gnL«p  to  leave  her  right  Imnd  free  : 
And  then  she  ]iummels  him  with  blows  so  stout, 
Were  he  a  tub,  she  'd  stave  its  lx»ttoni  out ! 

Neitlier  is  right ;  nor  are  they  wholly  \iTong : 
But  I  must  wind  the  bobbin  of  my  song. 
And  leave  gooii  s<>nHc  to  ^how  meanwhile  to  you 
The  gf)lden  mean  of  Simpleton  mid  Shrew. 
Nor  dream,  my  friends,  the  poet  wetllcM'k  shuu-* : 
Oh  no  I  its  cares  are  mostly  little  ones. 

';::k  iJ->rK:.:i  u:rroT.vrK. 

*  A  tpoman  nhmhl  hr  both  a  wife  and  mother: 
She  that  lies  here  im»  neither  one  vur  t'other ! ' 
So  reads  a  (juaint  old  e])itaph,  tlmt  may 
Be  said,  at  once,  to  •  tuni  fi-om  grave  to  gay.' 
lA't  her  peruse  it  whom  I  now  arniign, 
The  pertest,  rudest  of  all  Folly's  train : 
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Were  Folly  dead,  you  'd  think  she  had  not  died. 

So  to  the  life  la  &hc  personified. 

A  strapping  beauty,  with  a  flowing  tongue, 

You  may  not  call  Ler  old,  vou  dare  not  —  young  ! 

Wlio  frequent!)  parties  maiie  for  the  elite^ 

And  Petrarcu  '  Tetrarch'  calls,  and  thinks  him  *  sweet;' 

Hears  Grecian  scholars  talking  of  old  Fassow, 

And  gallops  down  with  praises  meant  for  Tasso  ! 

She 's  always  found  at  festiyals  and  fairs. 

Where  the  beaux  shun  her,  and  she  calls  them  *  bears ;' 

Runs  up  the  rostrum,  and  runs  down  the  Wnics, 

And  styles  the  Democrats  *  a  set  of  pigs;* 

Marsufield — a  swamp ;  and  Buffalo — no  better ; 

Detroft — defunct;  St.  Louis  —  a  dead  letter! 

Talks  like  a  nmelstrom  alxmt '  Woman's  Rights,' 

And  loves  the  negroes  l)etter  tlian  tlie  whites  I 

The  Union  terms  a  kindling  wisp  of  straw ; 

llie  highest  crimes,  duty  to '  IIigher  Law  I ' 

If  she  converse,  she 's  heard  acnwA  the  way ; 

Her  tread  is  tramping,  and  her  laugh  a  neigh. 

Such  are  not  women,  as  tliey  are  not  men : 

Kind  Fortune  save  as  from  a  crowing  hen ! 

EriLOGUE. 

Alas  I  how  long  will  my  unbridled  muse, 
With  her  wild  song,  your  patient  ear  abuse  I 
It  were  far  better  she  luui  held  her  peace, 
Tlian,  ere  she  ceases,  that  your  patience  ceoae. 

Make  way  for  Pegasus  —  to  freely  pass ! 
Undo  the  girths  and  let  him  go  —  to  grass ! 
While  tliis  you  do,  ere  1  dismount,  I'll  say 
But  a  short  word,  then  slide  my  harp  away ; 
Which  if  I  break,  in  some  unlucky  foil, 
I,  like  a  cobbler,  lose  my  little  alL 

Soas  of  the  Sigma  Pin,  that  second  mother, 
Thnuigh  whom  I  [mmdly  own  myself  your  brother, 
It  rests  with  you  to  guard  h(rr  tincieiit  fiuue, 
And  bill  fresh  fires  upon  h<ir  altar  fi:une. 
Be  tnie  to  her,  and  to  yourselves  be  true, 
And  wiiile  she  triumpjjs  you  will  triumph  toa 
To  you.  her  children,  with  whom  first  1  <lrew 
Hoj)e's  bracing  air,  and  into  manhood  grew, 
May  she,  through  life,  her  tender  counsels  give. 
And  guard  your  memory  when  you  cease  to  live. 
Nor  think  tlie  Toet's  love  one  thrill  the  less, 
If  his  rude  luirp  do  not  tlmt  love  express. 
I^ve  is  reserved  and  shy,  and  may  not  show 
To  the  worhl's  eye  how  ardent  is  its  glow : 
Round  the  old  hearth-stone  circled,  bn)ther8  meet, 
Nor  let  affection  bl(x;k  the  crowde<l  street. 
In  tluit  bright  Hall  you  consecrate  to-night. 
While  the  tirst  stars  put  on  their  crowns  of  light, 
Secret,  fjunilliar,  shall  the  speech  betray 
What  tJie  heart  cx>vers  in  the  glare  of  Jay ; 
And  tliere,  hereafter,  if  the  oUlen  fire 
Bum  in  y(»ur  veins,  nor  in  your  hearts  expire, 
Shall  Genius  find  his  own  appropriate  home, 
And  plume  his  pinions  from  the  '  Beta's  '  dome ; 
There  dnill-eyeu  Humor  and  qiuiint  Mirth  sliall  sit^ 
And  Wisdom  point  the  subtle  shaft  of  Wit : 
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For  you  shall  Fancy  her  li^ht  haUm  wave, 
And  call  Ambition  from  his  Bculpturcd  grave, 
Once  more,  with  royal  mien  and  stem  conmiand, 
To  tread  the  earth,  and  in  your  presence  stand : 
Again  Love  wander  in  the  woods  at  noon, 
Or  plaintive  sing  beneath  the  silent  moon ; 
While  Beauty  watching,  through  her  casement-bars, 
Sees  nny  mom  eclipse  the  waning  stars. 
Thus  will '  THK  Mother,'  in  her  sons,  live  o*er, 
In  happy  pride,  her  young,  sweet  days  of  yore ! 
And,  now,  the  *  Beta  '  thnmgh  my  verse  extends 
A  warm  and  hearty  welcome  to  her  friends : 
Long  may  you  cull  with  her  life's  choicest  flowers, 
To  crown  with  joy  the  fairy-footed  hours ; 
And  when  its  si^enes  and  acts  draw  near  Uieir  close, 
May  your  sweet  sunset  mar  the  beauty  of  the  rose ! 

FINIS. 
iHgleside^  Juiff,  1851.  Hamb  Vox  Sptcobl. 
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AuiiORA  and  I  loved  each  other,  and  we  also  loved  Mrs.  Jones,  for  she 
had  made  us  acquainted :  beside,  Mrs.  Jones  was  chatty,  kind  and  sensi- 
ble ;  very  sensible,  for  she  never  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  that  we  did  n't 
want  her  to  see  nor  hear ;  so  we  often  met  in  Mrs.  Jones'  back  parlor, 
without  the  fear  of  Aurora's  father  before  our  eyes,  who  disliked  me  ex- 
ceedingly on  account  of  some  false  facts  which  had  reached  his  ears,  and 

he  wished  me  at  the no,  not  there,  but  any  part  of  the  world  I 

happened  to  have  a  liking  for,  except  his  house.  But,  alas  !  for  sublunary 
bliss,  Mrs.  Jones  hjul  an  only  son  in  Milwaukie,the  son  of  a  husband  and 
first  love,  (wonderful  conjunction ;)  and  Mr.  Jones,  having  made  a  *  pile ' 
out  west,  had  sent  for  his  mother,  offtjring  her  a  home  in  his  house  for 
life,  in  addition  to  the  one  she  already  occujned  in  his  heart.  So  our 
dear  friend  sent  for  Mr.  Leeds,  who  a  few  days  afterward  hung  his  red* 
*  banner  on  the  outer  wall,'  and  *  Going,  going,  gone,'  ringing  out  loudly 
and  clearly  from  the  loved  abode,  sounded  in  our  ears  as  the  sad  knell  of 
all  our  '  tete-a- totes.' 

The  following  Friday  Mrs.  Jones  was  to  leave  town.  So  on  Thursday 
Aurora  told  Ma  that  she  would  take  an  early  walk  in  the  morning,  and 
breakfast  at  *  aunt's,'  and  possibly  not  come  back  until  dinner  time ;  and 
she  did  take  an  early  walk,  but  she  breakfasted  on  board  the  *  Alidn,'  and 
as  to  returning  to  dinner,  we  shall  see. 

Well,  the  captain  cried,  *A11  aboard,'  'AH  ashore,'  and  our  mornmg 
accident^  as  one  may  call  an  American  steamer,  sprang  out  from  the  wharf 
into  the  stream,  and  between  the  river-banks,  covered  with  their  June 
draperies  of  fresh  emerald  green,  we  wended  our  way  toward  Weat- 
Poiiit,  with  the  intention  of  saying  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Jones  there,  and 
returning  in  the  afternoon.    Piissing  CuUock-houk,  the  High  Torn,  and  so 
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OD,  (names  unknown  to  gazetteers,  but  sacred  to  bojhood^s  memories  of 
vacation  weeks  in  the  country,)  grave  and  gay  bv  turns,  we  kept  our  pbioe 
on  the  promenade  deck  until  the  boat  reached  West-Point  Then  came 
the  hurried  farewell,  the  tears  from  the  weaker  vessels,  and  the  dash  and 
foam  and  spray  from  the  strong  one.  Uandkerchie&  waved ;  Mrs.  Jones' 
face  grew  less  in  the  distance,  and  was  soon  lost  to  our  sight  for  ever. 

As  an  hour  and  a  half  would  elapse  before  the  down  boat  from  Albany 
would  stop  to  take  us  back  again,  wo  wandered  about  tliat  j)aradi86  ^ 
beautiful  walks,  listening  to  the  birds  that  were  carolling  their  songs  of 
love  in  the  sunshine,  to  the  cannon  which  the  cadets  were  firing  at  the 
target  across  the  bay,  and  to  the  music  of  our  beating  hearts  ;  and  in 
tliis  atmosphere  of  Section  and  cannon-smoko,  our  souls  shut  out  the 
memory  of  the  past,  the  anticipation  of  the  future,  and  revelled  in  the 
dreamy  bliss  of  the  hour. 

*  Ilark ! '  cried  Aurora.  Hark,  indeed  I  It  was  the  bell  of  the  steamer 
as  she  approached  the  wharf,  and  we  half  a  mile  Jiway.  Putting  spurs  to 
our  will,  wo  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  hard  run,  and  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing one  end  of  the  wharf  as  the  plank  was  hauled  in  from  the  other,  and 
the  *  thing  of  life'  dashed  on  her  course  quite  as  indifferently  as  if  no 
*Niobo  all  tears'  had  been  sbmding  fifty  yards  off,  praying  for  a  place  on 
her  receding  deck.  Alas !  poor  Aurora ;  she  turned  her  flushed  face  and 
tearful  eyes  upon  me  with  a  look  of  utter,  hopeless  despair,  wortliy  of  a 
more  im|K)rtant  cause ;  but  it  was  not  an  unimportant  one,  however.  The 
link  which  bound  me  to  her  father's  indulgence  was  weak  enough  in 
itself;  and  keeping  his  darling  and  only  daughter  away  all  night,  as  now 
seemed  inevitable,  I  felt  would  break  a  dozen  such  links.  I  should  be 
forbidden  the  house,  that  wjis  clear ;  and  as  to  Aurora,  \iO0T  girl,  her  fate 
was  dreadful,  for  would  she  ever  be  allowed  to  go  to  her  aunt's  again  to 
breakfast  ?  Xo,  decidedly  not.  It  wjis  a  moment  of  intense  and  feverish 
thought ;  but  I  had  had  such  fevers  to<3  often  during  a  strange  and  event- 
ful life  to  be  dismayed  now.  I  remember  a  very  acutti  attack  some  yean 
ago  that  came  near  being  cured  with  cold  water.  It  was  on  Lake  SL 
Peter,  when  two  steamers  ran  into  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  both  sunk,  and  I  thought  I  was  l)eing  drowned :  a  mistake,  by  the 
w^ay,  and  an  unfortunate  one  too,  perhaps,  for  Aurora ;  for,  had  I  Ix'Come 
a  dinner  for  St.  Peter's  fishes,  would  she  not  have  been  home  to  her  own 
in  time  ? 

But  now,  clearly  defined,  yet  leading  to  no  mode  of  getting  to  New- 
York,  excei)t  in  imagination,  my  head  was  crowded  with  all  manner  of 
race-hoi-ses,  wagons,  wings,  rail-roads,  balloons,  steamers,  row-boats — row- 
boats?  Oil,  row-buat?  It  came  paddling  into  my  brain,  and  made  fast 
to  the  long  wharf  of  momor}',  and  its  freight  was  a  dim  twilight  recollec- 
tion of  an  old  advertisement  in  the  Sun  newspaj)er.  I  went  to  the  end 
of  the  wharf,  and  asked  the  gaping  idlers  who  had  bt?en  smiling  at  our 
*  fix,'  *  Whose  boats  are  those  i '  Hut  they  all  belonged  to  Captain  this  and 
Lieut<'nant  that,  and  could  not  be  had.  I  felt  angry  and  nonj)lussed,  and 
looked  toward  New- York  with  *  infinite  longings,'  as  tho  novels  say,  or 
as  1  have  seen  a  child  look  through  the  glass  of  a  confectioner's  window, 
or  a  loafer  through  that  of  a  Brondway  brokers  oflice ;  but '  T  will  never 
do  to  give  it  up  so,'  I  thought,  and  glancing  from  my  wondering  neigh- 
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bors,  (who  perhaps  were  speculating  on  my  sanity  in  wishing,  as  they 
supposed,  to  row  to  New- York,)  I  saw,  some  distance  out  in  the  river, 
a  man  rowing  down  stream ;  taking  off  my  hat,  I  waved  it  for  him  to 
come  back,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  at  the  wharf. 

*Can  you  take  two  persons  to  Peckskill  I ' 

*Y-e-s; 

*  For  how  much,  and  wliat  time  will  it  require  ? ' 
*Two  dollars ;  about  three  or  four  hours.' 

*  That's  useless;  how  much  will  five  dollars  shorten  the  time?' 

'  Well,  I  guess  I  could  take  you  down  for  that  consideration  in  about 
two  hours.' 

I  beckoned  Aurora,  who  had  been  watching  my  movements  with  eager 
curiosity ;  we  descended  to  the  boat,  and  again  I  suggested  to  our  Charon 
that  the  only  ]x)ssible  usefulness  of  the  trip  depended  on  his  placing  us 
in  Peekskill  at  an  early  hour.  We  took  our  places  in  the  well-cushioned 
stern-seat ;  the  boat  shot  out  into  the  stream ;  the  two  brawny  arms  be- ' 
fore  us  pulled  with  right  hearty  good-will ;  and  we  were  soon  enjoying  the 
breezes  which  fanned  us  from  tho  brow  of  *  St  Anthony's  Nose.'  Then  I 
resigned  myself  to  the  delicious  repose  that  the  heart  feels  when  alone 
"with  one  we  love,  and  by  whom  one  feels  himself  beloved. 

Aurora,  too ;  with  what  sweet,  confiding  aiid  imbounded  confidence  she 
looked  up  in  my  face,  asking  no  question  about  the  route,  only  too  happy 
apparently  to  be  with  me,  and  to  be  going  toward  New- York,  and  her 
dinner.  Yet  tliere  was  a  ^  fly  in  our  pot  of  ointment,'  and  we  felt  that  his 
eye  was  upon  us.  Through  all  that  pleasant  row,  the  look  faded  from 
our  eyos  half  expressed,  the  sentence  sunk  to  a  whisper.  Oh  that  some 
ingenious  son  of  science  would  invent  a  mode  of  rowing  to  enable  the 
oarsman  to  see  where  lit  is  going,  and  no  where  else  I     W^e  wished  him  at 

the no,  we  wished  him  just  where  he  was,  with  his  strong  brawny 

arms  to  help  us  out  of  our  difficulty.  Slowly  we  wended  our  way  at  the 
foot  of  the  lofty  highlands,  which  from  our  little  boat  seemed  to  tower 
twice  as  high  as  they  do  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer. 

But  this  rowing  over  a  route  that  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pass- 
ing at  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  oh !  what  interminable  miles  it 
does  make.  You  look  at  a  mountain,  and  then  chat  and  dream  away  an 
hour,  and  look  Jigain,  and  seem  to  have  hardly  changed  your  relative 
position.  Of  course  to  a  certiiin  extent  1  was  happy.  1  was  with  Aurora, 
and  Could  look  in  her  black  soulHt  eyes  and  feel  my  own  soul  ex])and 
under  tlieir  magnetism,  and  u])  to  the  everhisting  hills  and  see  their  sum- 
mits in  the  heavens,  and  feel  through  them  mor«  linked  to  the  eternal ; 
but  what  was  all  this,  when  we  muat  be  home  to  dinner  at  five  ?  Steadily, 
pull,  pull,  pull,  and  dip,  dij*,  dij),  the  oai-s  moved  on  as  if  the  boat  were 
alive  and  had  a  pulse;  mountain  after  mountain  was  left  behind  us,  and 
now  the  last  was  on  our  right,  like  a  giant  guarding  the  paradise  beyond, 
and  on  our  left.  Fort  Independence :  a  glorious  place,  by  the  way,  to 
while  away  one's  summer  leisure,  where  often  in  the  years  gone  by  I 
would  leave  the  hotel  as  soon  as  we  had  breakfasted,  with  a  little  lunch- 
basket,  books,  needle- work,  fishing  lines  and  choice  comj)iinions,  and  row 
ofif  in  our  fairy  boat  to  some  mountain  nook,  and  read,  and  chat,  and 
dream  away  the  hours,  or  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock  throw  out  our  bait  to 
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tempt  the  fislies  from  their  bath  to  our  dinner-table.  Even  now  the 
merry  eclioes  of  the  song  and  laugh  seem  to  ring  in  mv  ears.  May  you 
never  have  sadder  hours,  Mary,  tlian  when  those  ccLoes  answered  to 
your  song  of  *  The  Mountain  Maid.' 

But  those  days  have  vanished  into  the  eternity  of  the  past,  and  the  sere 
and  yellow  tinge  begins  to  eolor  the  foliage  of  our  lif -tree ;  but  ^rei^enom 
nous  a  not  re  mouton^  if  we  can  get  to  New-York  time  enough  to  eat  it 
Farewell,  Fort  Independence;  farewell,  ye  towering,  heaven-piercing 
Highlands,  at  whose  base,  where  plummet  and  steam-pump  never  sounde^ 
is  Kidd's  vessel  and  untold  treasurer ;  farewell,  enormous  pump,  enor- 
mous coffer-dam,  enormous  humbug,  where  rusty  cannon  were  dropped 
in  at  night,  to  be  drawn  out  next  day  for  the  a<lmiring  eyes  of  tender- 
headed  stock  or  shadow-holders ;  a  long  farewell  to  your  arfdulated  grape- 
shot  and  sour  ingots;  no  *  pile 'will  ever  bless  your  eyes  from  those  'dig- 
gings ;'  farewell !  Peekskill  is  in  view ;  we  approach,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  have  paid  and  thanked  our  Charou,  and  are  hurrying  up  the  long 
wharf  in  search  of  knowledge  under  difficulties.  Wo  had  been  long  on 
our  way :  three  hours  and  ten  minutes  from  wharf  to  wharf. 

'  Have  you  a  carriage,  horses,  wagon,  buggy ;  any  thing  of  the  kind  f ' 

*  Nothing.' 

*  Where  can  they  be  had  ? ' 
'Up  the  village,  about  a  mile.' 

And  such  a  mile  up  that  steep  liill !  I  had  to  take  myself  and  help 
Aurora,  who  almost  gave  out  Ixjfore  we  had  ascended  half  of  it  in  the 
hot  sunshine.  At  last  we  reached  'Williams'  out  of  breath,  and  begin- 
iiig  to  be  a  little  out  of  patience. 

'Have  you  a  carriage,  horses,  wagon ;  any  thing  of  the  kind  ? ' 

*  Nothinfj.' 

Of  course  not;  *my  prophetic  soul'  knew  that  before  I  asked  him. 

*  Where  can  they  bo  had  ? ' 

And  the  ])lace  was  descrilxnl  up  this  street  and  down  that,  of  course 
some  di'^tance  back  on  the  road  we  had  just  ]>a<sed.  I  left  Aurora  and  ran 
back,  and  fortunately  found  the  proprietor  sitting  in  one  of  his  unwashed 
vohifles,  while  the  smoke  from  a  Virginian  regalia  curle<l  aKmt  liis  head, 
the?  finnes  from  which  made  day  hideous  twenty  ft*et  around  him. 

*  ('an  you  t^ike  two  to  Whitlockville  by  five  o'clock?' 

*  Where's  that?' 

Where's  that,  indeed  1  A  livery-stable  keeper  at  Peokskill  not  know 
wliere  Whitlockville  was !  I  Ix'gan  to  have  serious  misgivings  about  that 
advertisement,  but  answered :  *  Why,  fourteen  miles  back  of  Peekskill,  to  be 
sure :  it  is  the  stiition  of  the  Harlem  rail-road,  and  the  last  train  leaves  at 
five.' 

H<*  had  not  changed  his  pr)sitinn,  an<l  now  slowly  pulled  out  his  watch, 
aiul  4'Lfvating  it  to  the  level  of  liis  eyes,  said : 

*No,Sir.€V./' 

The  emphasis  on  tho  final  letters  was  a  serioiw  damper  on  my  enthusi- 
asm ;  it  was  the  *  unkindest  cut  of  all;'  and  as  to  obtaining  any  cut, 
even  a  cold  one,  of  that  day's  dinner  in  Fourteenth-street,  all  hope  of  it 
w:us  growing  *  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.'  13ut  I  answered, 
drawing  out  my  watch  in  opposition  to  his  over-fast  one  :   *  It  wants 
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twenty-five  minutes  of  four,  neighbor,  whicli  leaves  you  an  hour  and  a 
half  nearly  to  drive  fourteen  miles :  I  have  often  done  it  in  less  time.  It 
IS  absolutely  necessaiy  for  us  to  be  in  New- York  to-day.  We  were  too 
late  for  the  boat  at  West- Point,  and  have  rowed  all  the  way  here  to  ivy 
and  reach  the  cars.  I  will  give  you  ten  dollars  to  do  it,  or  five  if  you  get 
there  too  late.' 

He  gradually  turned  his  head  as  I  spoke,  and  as  the  last  words  lefl 
my  lips  the  cigar  left  his.  He  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  ran  into  the 
stable,  saying :  '  Tlie  browns  can  do  it,  if  any  team  in  tlio  county  can.' 
I  walked  back  to  the  hotel,  and  in  about  two  minutes  the  *  browns '  were 
harnessed  and  at  the  door,  with  a  good  ciirriage,  only  too  heavy,  and  a 
colored  Jehu,  who  said  he  thought  he  knew  where  Whitlock  was.  The 
*  browns'  were  the  best  hack  team  I  ever  saw,  well-bottomed,  broad- 
chested,  fresh  and  full  of  spirit;  and  off  we  started,  witli  just  eighty 
minutes  at  our  command. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  drive  back  of  Peekskill  ?  Shade  of  Macadam 
defend  you  if  ever  you  do  so  !  Such  hills ;  such  valleys;  such  a  total 
want  of  a  square  foot  of  horizontal  ground !  Where  can  it  be  matched  ? 
Here  you  have  to  drive  slowly,  from  the  absolute  inability  of  horse-flosh 
fo  pull  a  carriage  up  at  any  other  rate;  there  you  must  drive  slowly,  to 
keep  from  being  dashed  to  j)ieces  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  And  the  road 
itself !  one  would  think  all  the  showers  for  a  twelve-month  had  rained 
cobble-stones  and  pebbles.  We  made,  however,  gr>od  speed  under  the 
circumstances ;  for  a  dollar-spur  to  Jehu  made  him  risk  our  necks  several 
times  with  a  *  perfect  looseness.'  Now  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley, 
that  looked  from  its  shape,  if  nothing  else,  as  if  it  might  have  been  the 
wake  of  a  clipper-ship,  and  the  circle  of  vision  took  in  a  potiito-patch  and 
two  trees ;  then,  again,  on  some  *  bad  eminence,'  or  at  least  dangerous 
one,  with  the  mountains,  villages  and  river  spread  out  like  a  map  about 
■US,  and  beautiful  as  a  garden ;  but  on  we  went,  seeing  little  of  all  this, 
and  noting  less,  my  watch  and  the  *  browns '  being  the  al})ha  and  omega 
of  my  interest.  Jehu  suddenly  pulled  up  for  an  instant  to  wet  the  horses' 
mouths  at  a  wayside  trough,  tour  miles  from  Peekskill,  and  I  found  that 
we  had  lost  two  minutes  bi^ide  the  time  he  should  have  done  it  in ;  but 
he  said  the  roads  beyond  were  better,  so  we  started  again  in  good  spirits. 
The  horses  were  warming  up  to  their  work,  the  roads  a  little  less  rugged, 
and  bams,  houses  and  trees  were  left  behind  us  in  rapid  succession. 
Nothing  was  uttered,  and  nothing  heard,  save  the  carriage,  the  ticking 
watch  in  my  hand,  and  occasionally  from  the  stretehed-out  neck  of  some 
old  goose  a  prophetic  hiss  as  we  j)assed.  Again  we  had  made  four  miles, 
and  now  in  good  time,  though  still  behind  on  the  first  heat ;  but  the  day 
was  shortening,  the  air  le**s  warm,  the  delicious  evening  breeze  was  be- 
ginning to  stir  the  branches,  the  road,  too,  for  the  most  part  was  level, 
indeed  no  part  being  steej)  enough  to  check  our  speed,  and  the  *  browns' 
went  with  a  will,  as  if  sixteen  (juarts  of  oat**  and  side-dishes  of  fresh  clover 
were  w^aiting  their  coming.  We  regained  the  lost  time,  and  by  Jehu's 
land-marks  had  made  fourteen  mik>s  ten  miimtes  before  the  hour ;  still 
no  Whitlockville  appeared,  and  no  rail-road;  not  even  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
tavern  or  steeple  could  be  seen  in  the  distance  to  indicate  a  vilhige.  Still 
on  we  went  faster  and  faster,  and  on  went  the  hands  of  that  watch  :  eight 
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minutes  —  five  minutes ;  no  TVhitlockville ;  three  —  two  —  one.  Sud- 
denly, shiill,  sharp,  and  distant,  we  heard  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive 
echoing  over  the  fields.  This  wa^  too  much.  I  sprang  from  my  fieat, 
snatched  the  reins  and  whip  from  Jehu,  gave  the  *  browns'  a  cut  over  the 
back,  and  madly  th<^y  started  off  at  a  hard  run ;  so  hard  indeed  that  I  ^d 
not  know  whether  I  was  driving  them  or  they  were  running  away  with 
me.  Stones  fiew,  and  clouds  of  dust  arose;  trees,  fences  and  fields 
seemed  to  fly  past  us ;  innocent  flocks  of  wandering  geese  were  di8i>er8ed 
from  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways,  hissing  defiance  as  we  went  on.  Qdb 
lady  swine,  who  had  chosen  the  middle  of  the  road  to  give  her  interesting 
progeny  their  evening  meal,  jumped  from  her  place,  scolding  in  deep  con- 
tralto, while  the  little  ones  ran  in  all  directions,  giving  vent  to  thdr 
annoyance  in  the  shrillest  falsetto ;  all  but  one  poor  thing :  the  *  browns' 
trod  on  its  toes,  and  it  lay  on  the  road  calling  *  Ma '  at  the  '  top  of  its 
register.'  Altogether  it  was  a  bit  of  harmony  equal  to  the  Italian  opera 
behind  the  scenes.  On  went  the  '  browns,'  leaving  huge  spaces  behind 
them  at  every  jump.  Another  instant  we  had  passed  the  spur  of  a  hill, 
which  hid  our  view,  and  the  whole  wide  table-land  was  disclosed.     Then 

I  KNEU'  by  the  smoke  that  so  graceful j  curl'd 

Round  that  swift  locomotive,  the  cars  were  aftir ; 
And  I  HAid,  If  tlicru  ^it  peace  to  be  found  in  this  world, 

Poor  Aurora  and  1  can  but  hope  for  It  thar, 

Aurora  laughed  outright  at  our  ludicrous  position,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment was  cr}-ing  as  heartily.  Jehu  lookwl  at  our  departing  bourne  blank 
and  dollarless,  and  1  had  my  hands  full  in  attempting  to  pull  up  the 
*  browns,'  who  seemed  wild  with  excitement ;  and  when  at  last  I  stopped 
them,  although  covered  with  foam,  and  the  blood  rushing  through  their 
veins  as  if  worked  by  a  steam-engine,  they  pricked  up  their  ears  and 
pawed  the  ground,  still  anxious  to  try  their  mettle  against  that  of  the 
iron-horse  ;  but  they  had  to  say  fail,  and  turn  back  toward  their  home^ 
while  ours  and  our  dinner  grew  colder  and  more  distant  at  each  step. 

Where  Whitlock  is  I  don't  know  ;  whether  it  is  at  all  has  never  been 
settled  in  my  geograj>hy ;  and  we  then  felt  ecjually  indifferent  whether  it 
was  church,  tavern  and  dwellings,  or  only  four  planks  and  a  croAs-road. 
Not  so,  however,  with  regard  to  the  horses ;  they  had  made  a  splendid 
run  of  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  in  eighty  minutes,  over  a  road, 
too,  which  made  our  carriage  resemble  twenty-four  of  *  Ualsted's  dyspeptic 
chairs'  rolled  into  one.  It  might  cost  them  their  lives;  we  had  nothing 
to  rub  them  down  with  but  cobble-stones  or  a  fence-rail.  To  let  them 
stand  was  dangerous ;  watering  or  feeding  out  of  the  question ;  so  we 
cast  a  siid,  lingering  look  at  the  smoke  hanging  on  the  horizon,  and 
slowly  on  a  gentle  walk  turned  back  toward  Peekskill. 

We  had  done  all  we  could,  and  felt  disposed  to  pass  the  night  together 
without  vain  regret  because  it  had  pleased  Mercury  and  the  'browns'  to 
keep  us  from  our  separate  homes  in  town.  Beside,  who  «in  resist  the 
influence  of  a  June  twilight  in  the  countr}'  ?  Certainly  not  lovers ;  so  our 
five  minutes  too  late,  home,  and  all  our  mishaps,  were  forgotten,  or  at 
least  not  spoken  of. 

The  fragrance  from  the  fields,  the  gentle  breeze,  the  warm  rap  of  the 
setting  sun,  stole  over  and  about  us,  and  lent  their  influence  to  calm  our 
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hearts  and  thoughts ;  while  the  repose  of  all  around,  even  the  geese  with- 
out a  hiss,  and  the  four-footed  mere  de  famille  sleeping  at  the  road-side, 
tended  to  subdue  our  feelings  from  the  restlessness  of  the  late  excitement, 
and  make  us  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  passing  hour.  Beside,  drivers  differ 
from  boatmen  in  the  fact  that  they  drive  without  facing  their  fares ;  and 
Jehu,  with  an  intense  abstraction  that  did  him  honor,  kept  his  eyes  and 
attention  fixed  on  his  colored  companions  in  harness.  Poor  things  !  the 
trac^  of  grief  were  in  his  eyes  —  the  grief  of  traces  in  theire ;  but  I  wiped 
them  from  one  with  the  unearned  fee,  and  as  for  the  others,  they  were 
walking  toward  home  at  a  two-mile-an-hour  gait,  to  them  doubtless  very 
satisfactory:  equally  so  to  Aurora  and  myself;  for  the  sun,  shining 
directly  in  our  faces  from  above  the  distant  western  hills,  made  it  aheo- 
luiely  necessary  to  draw  down  the  curtain  between  Jehu  and  ourselves, 
and  wo  were  quite  alone. 

The  sun  at  last  sunk  behind  the  mountain  peaks,  but  the  curtain  was 
forgotten.  Gradually  the  stars  came  forth  and  sprinkled  the  carpet  of 
heaven  with  diamonds,  hinting  to  the  soul  of  the  glory  above,  and  making 
it  long  to  join  the  angels  in  their  infinite  of  love  and  holiness.  Gradually 
the  twilight  deepened  into  night;  trees  stretched  out  their  arms  as  if 
they  were  weird  things,  and  spirits  seemed  to  be  whispering  near  in  every 
rustle  of  a  leaf  as  the  branches  were  swayed  by  the  gentle  breeze.  Here 
stood  a  bleaclied  and  leafless  tree,  with  its  branches  pointing  toward 
heaven,  as  if  it  still  dared  the  lightning  which  had  scathed  it ;  there  a 
vista  opened  in  the  forest,  to  whicli  the  dim  star-light  only  lent  vastness 
and  awe,  and  in  which  the  imagination  conjures  up  shapes  which  might 
rival  Circe  and  her  crew.  No  word  passed  between  Aurora  and  myself; 
words  would  have  marred  that  eloquence  of  silence,  that  delicious  reverie. 
But  my  hand  pressed  hers ;  my  arm  stole  round  her  fair  form  ;  gently  I 
drew  her  toward  mc,  and  gently  her  beautiful  head  rested  upon  my 
breast  The  pulse  beat  no  faster;  the  heart's  blood  under  her  head 
moved  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way ;  but  oh,  what  a  depth  of  tender- 
ness was  there !  It  seemed  as  if  life  had  been  an  unreal  dream,  and  that 
I  had  awakened  and  stood  face  to  face  with  the  Infinite  of  FeeHng.  The 
past,  witli  its  loves  and  passions,  which  had  seemed  as  they  occurred  to 
absorb  my  being,  shrunk  into  insignificance  ;  the  past  with  all  its  suffer- 
ing was  forgiven ;  the  past  with  all  its  disappointments  was  forgotten,  and 
the  future  unthought  of.  I  thought  I  had  loved  Aurora  before ;  now  I 
knew  it,  and  felt  it  in  every  fibre  of  my  being ;  while  *  the  heart,  enlarged 
by  its  new  sympathy  with  one,  grew  bountiful  to  all.'  Yet  I  had  no 
distinct  idea  of  all  this,  or  of  what  I  could  do,  dare  or  suffer  for  her.  It 
seemed  as  if  our  souls  were  but  one,  that  there  was  no  separate  existence ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  delicious  dream,  the  lines  passed  through  my 
mind :  *  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  what  is  laid  up  for  him  hereafter ; '  and  yet,  God 
help  us !  we  sin  on  and  lose  it  all. 

It  is  a  most  beautiful  characteristic  of  love,  that  the  deeper,  the  more 
absorbing  or  profound  it  becomes,  the  more  mere  passion  shrinks  into  the 
back-ground ;  and  yet  all  love  betweon  the  sexes  is  founded  in  it.  This 
fact  has  probably  led  to  so  many  theories  of  *  Platonic'  love.  Love  bears 
the  same  relation  to  passion,  that  flowers  do  to  the  earth :  they  spring 
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from  it,  root  themselves  in  it ;  but  oh !  how  far  separated  from  it  are  th&t 
beauty  aud  perfume,  and  how  soon  are  these  lost  if  they  are  covered  with 
the  soil,  or  even  planted  too  deeply  in  it  This  passion-basis  may  exist 
without  the  absorbed  lover^s  consciousness  —  less  so  as  his  affection  ii 
broader,  deeper,  holier;  but  still  it  rests  there,  a  substratum  on  which 
the  fair  fabric  is  built,  and  its  sweetest,  most  beautiful,  or,  if  you  please, 
Platonic  form  still  resembles  the  denizen  of  the  garden,  where  the  flowerM 
(of  affection  and  sentiment)  spring  up  in  such  luxuriousness  that  they 
hide  the  earth  in  which  they  grow. 

The  lights  in  Peekskill  were  twinkling  in  the  distance;  we  had  nearly 
approached  the  end  of  our  ride.  Aurora's  head  still  occupied  the  same 
pillow,  and  her  breathing  was  so  regular  that  I  thou£;ht  she  slept ;  but  as 
we  passed  the  lighted  window  of  a  cottage,  I  moved  her  gently,  and  her 
eyes  were  turned  up  toward  mine  with  a  look  of  such  earnest  depth,  that 
I  knew  she  had  thought  and  felt  with  mo  during  all  that  two  hours  of 
eloquent  silence.  I  pressed  her  to  my  heart  and  whispered, '  Mine,  mine 
for  ever  I  He  before  whom  we  are  alone,  and  with  whom  we  have  been 
communing,  be  our  witness ! '  And  the  tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  and  she 
hid  her  face  on  my  breast  again. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  hotel.  After  waiting  a  moment,  I  lifted  the 
curtains.  Poor  Jehu !  he  was  fast  asleep  on  the  box.  The  horses  had 
taken  their  own  time  and  road  to  reach  home,  and  they  had  been  neariy 
^we  hours  about  it,  for  the  clock  was  striking  ten.  We  had  been  fasting 
fifteen  hours,  and  having  awakened  to  a  '  realizing  sense '  of  the  wants 
which  flesh  is  heir  to,  the  half  hour  which  it  required  to  broil  a  chicken 
seemed  interminable.  At  last  su])per  was  ready  and  despatched,  and  I 
handed  Aurora  to  the  carriage  again  to  drive  down  to  the  river.  The 
sky  in  the  mean  time  had  become  nearly  hidden  with  clouds,  and  all 
was  dark,  dark ;  and  as  we  began  to  descend  that  steep  hill  which  over- 
looks the  entrance  to  the  Highlands,  and  Aurora  saw  the  dark  sky,  the 
outlines  of  the  darker  mountains  about  us,  and  the  still  darker  river  flow- 
ing below,  which  seemed  to  realize  the  poet's  suggestion,  *  in  that  lowest 
depth  a  lower  deep,'  she  tiembled,  and  asked  me  where  I  was  taking 
her,  saying  it  seemed  like  the  place  she  had  so  often  dreamed  of,  where 
bad  spirits  go  in  blank,  black  despair. 

*  Pandemonium  with  the  fire  put  out,'  I  suggested;  and  with  a  lecture 
for  making  light  of  so  dark  a  subject,  we  reached  the  wharf.  A  boat 
was  in  waiting,  and  we  were  soon  rowed  out  into  the  stream  toward 
Caldwell's  Landing.  But  Aurora's  annoyances  were  not  over  yet  We  had 
reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  when  we  saw  one  of  the  largest  steamers 
dashing  on  its  way  in  tlie  darkness  toward  Albany,  and  Aurora,  a  little 
unnerved  by  the  day's  excitement,  became  suddenly  frightened  and  un- 
controllable, clinging  to  me  and  crying  convulsively.  No  wonder,  indeed; 
for  there  are  few  things  more  fearful  than  one  of  these  steAmers  at  night, 
with  the  lights  dancing  alxjut  her,  the  fire  falling  from  the  boiler  into 
the  water,  the  roar  of  her  furnaces,  the  dash  and  spray  of  her  wheels,  and 
you  in  a  row-boat  without  knowing  but  the  next  moment  she  may  be 
upon  you.  No  wonder,  when  the  Indians  first  saw  them,  that  th  rj  thought 
the  Evil  One  had  been  let  loose.  But  she  passed  on,  and  we  resumed  our 
way,  landed  at  Caldwell's,  went  up  to  the  hotel,  were  shown  into  the  little 
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old-fasliioned  parlor,  sat  down  on  two  high-backed  chairs,  and  in  ^\q 
minutes,  bolt  upright,  were  fast  asleep. 

The  last  word  of  the  katy-did  had  been  spoken ;  the  last  wakeful  cricket 
was  still ;  every  leaf  rested  on  its  native  branch  as  if  it  were  carved  there ; 
no  breeze  nor  zephyr  stirred  grass-blade  or  flow^er ;  the  steam  pump  at 
Kidd's  coffer-dam  was  quiet,  and  quietly  the  tide  flowed  in  from  wlience 
it  had  been  pumped  with  such  noisy  labor  all  the  long  day ;  the  current  of 
the  river  stole  by  without  a  ripple ;  the  old  man  waiting  for  the  Albany 
boat  nodded  over  his  lantern  on  the  distant  wharf;  and  the  stars  sent  their 
gentle  glimmers  through  our  casement  when  tliere  was  no  other  light. 
Delicious  midnight  hour  I  delicious  solitude !  what  lovers  would  not  envy, 
as  yet  there  we  slept?  A  loving  breast;  a  beautiful  head,  willing  to  be 
pillowed  there ;  lips  that  might  make  one  forget  eternity,  and  willing  to  be 
pressed ;  a  waist  whose  outline  the  graces  might  have  euNied ;  an  arm  that 
might  encircle  it  unforbidden :  yet  there,  in  that  witching  hour  of  night 
and  loneliness,  we  still  slept  on. 

*The  boat's  a  comin'.  Mister.'  • 

"We  started  from  our  perpendicular  couches,  for  a  moment  unconscious 
of  our  whereabouts ;  then  Aurora  blushed,  but  the  next  moment  her  silver 
laugh  rang  out  with  a  gush  of  melody  sweeter  than  The  Linds'  magic 
*  Ah !  non  giunge.' 

'AH  aboard!  all  ashore!'  and  again  we  were  moving  toward  home. 
But  alas  !  well  we  knew  that  the  spirit  of  that  dinner  had  departed,  and 
nothing  but  its  hones  remained 

*  For  lingering  Memory*!  brooding  care.' 

I  secured  a  state-room  for  Aurora,  and  then  took  possession  of  my  own 
berth,  too  stupid  and  tired  to  be  et^ual  to  the  task  of  removing  boots  or 
coat,  and  in  a  moment  was  asleep  again. 

*  Are  you  the  gentleman  I  am  looking  for  ? ' 

*  Certainly  !  what  is  it  ? '  said  I,  springing  up. 

*  A  lady  on  deck  wants  you.' 

I  hjistened  from  the  cabin,  and  found  that  we  had  arrived  in  New-York. 
Aurora  was  waiting  impatiently  for  me.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  driv- 
ing up  Broadway.  Not  even  a  late  reveller  was  abroad ;  the  last  omnibus 
had  gone  to  its  short-lived  rest ;  the  city  seemed  deserted,  dead.  As  we 
approached  the  house,  lights  were  visible  from  the  drawing-room,  from 
the  basement,  from  the  upper  windows :  perhaps  after  all  they  were 
waiting  dinner  for  us.  In  another  minute  we  had  rattled  up  to  the  door, 
which  the  mother  opened  as  Aurora  stepped  from  the  carriage  and  sprang 
into  her  arms.  While  they  were  sobbing  out  their  explanations,  I  passed 
on  to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  father  was  standing,  stern,  fixed  and 
'silent ;  but  that  look  was  eloquent  as  though  it  had  been  spoken  in  thun- 
der, *  Now,  Sir,  explain  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? '  And  as  con- 
cisely as  I  could,  I  related  what  had  occurred,  and  the  efforts  I  had  made 
to  reach  home ;  and  imagining  the  best  time  to  leave  would  be  when  he 
found  his  darling  restored  safe  and  uninjured,  and  that  he  had  not  been 
played  the  fool  witli,  I  bowed  and  withdrew.  He  kept  his  eye  on  me  to 
the  last,  but  there  was  not  a  change  of  muscle  on  that  rigid  face,  no  word 
from  the  compressed  lip.  I  pressed  Aurora's  hand  as  I  passed  out,  and 
left  the  house ;  and  so  ended  my  day  in  the  Highlands. 
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*Is  that  all?' 

Ye?,  tliat  '3  all :  we  lost  our  dinner. 

'But ' 


Oh,  yes,  my  fair  blue-eyed  reader,  I  understand.  Raise  your  eyes 
from  what  I  am  writing,  and  tell  mo  what  you  see  ? 

'  Why,  a  lady  with  a  lap  full  of  caps  and  lace  and  things,  and  a  sweet 
Grecian  face,  as  pure  and  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  cut  from  marble  and 
never  ruffled  by  a  care ;  and,  oh !  what  a  mass  of  dark  silken  hair  is  folded 
about  it  as  gracefully  and  naturally  as  if  it  had  bent  to  its  place  like  the 
petals  of  a  flower,  without  comb  or  brush.  But  she  looks  down  at  her 
work  with  an  absorbing  earnestness,  as  if  she  loved  her  lace  and ' 

That  will  do ;  it  i^  Aurora.     Look  again. 

'Oh  dear  me!  it^s  not  caps  and  things;  it  moves;  it's  a  real  live 
baby,  and  it  shakes  its  tiny  head  and  puts  up  its  little  hand  to  pull  away 
the  things  which  have  dropped  on  it,  and  smiles  as  it  looks  up  to  its 
mother's  face,  as  if  it  had  just  left  heaven  to  have  its  worth  proved  by 
an  eartlily  trial,%nd  did  n't  know  yet  but  that  it  was  still  at  home? 

That 's  '  Aurora '  also.  Would  you  lose  a  dinner  for  such  a  one  ?  I 
do  n't  think  Aurora  would  part  with  it  for  two  dinners. 


TO         MY         WIFE. 

In  mv  fancy's  visions  oft  appeared 

A  being  frauii^ht  with  pjaco. 
Her  pure  soul  mirrored  in  her  eyes^ 

To  lx"!autify  her  face. 
I  thoui^ht, '  Couhl  such  an  angol-goide 

To  clieer  my  lot  be  given, 
IIow  light  would  seem  life's  direst  ills, 

How  like  were  earth  to  heaven ! 
Heart  linked  to  heart,  hand  clasped  in  hand. 
To  journey  onward  to  the  Silent  Land ! ' 

Imnginatir>n*d  dreams  were  fair ; 

But  fairer  far  than  thoy 
Tlie  star  that  mi  my  path  uprose, 

A  Ad  darkness  grew  as  day ! 
Tliat  voice,  the  music  of  my  life, 

Still  tiirills  upon  mine  ear. 
As  when  it  breathed  so  trustingly 

In  an^iwer  to  my  praver: 
*  Heart  linked  to  heart.  Land  clasped  in  liand, 
1  '11  journey  with  thee  to  the  Silent  Land ! ' 

Let  storms  descend !  let  thunders  crash  I 

How  wild  soe'er  the  weather, 
Wo  '11  calmly  gaze  on  shipwrecked  hoi)e8, 

S«i  we  brave  the  blast  together : 
Oh,  happier  far  with  thee  to  dwell. 

Where  woe  and  blight  surround  me, 
Than  reft  of  thoo  in.Paradi.se, 

With  angel-voices  ruund  mc : 
Heart  linked  to  heart,  hand  clasped  in  hand, 
We  '11  rest  together  in  the  SUent  Land ! 
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1.8    Bella    3Sntr(stecfl>8. 

r.  liNDKRED      FROM      THE      8  1'ANISH      OF      J.      Q.      SU2ARTE. 


iiT    nic::\nii    ifat'TC'aiii- 


Prkttt  Nixa,  why  this  sorrow 
In  tliy  lifo'd  auspicious  luoniing  ? 

Must  thy  check  its  ])ah.-ner*»  borrow 

Yrom  the  ash4'n  hues  of  sorrow, 

When  thv  youth's  bright  day  is  dnwiuug  ? 

"Why  with  hidchtn  ill  ropineth 

Tliat  pure  virgin  heart  of  thine  ? 
Heart  wliere  grace  and  love  conibiueth. 
Free  from  stain,  as  Ktar  that  shinetli 
Through  the  azure  crystalline. 

Wliy  should  eyes  like  thine  be  shrouded 

In  their  ti*arful  radiate  fringes  ? 
Ey«'s,  whose  brightness  when  unclouded 
Shineth  like  the  moon  unslirouded, 
When  her  beams  the  lakelet  tinges. 

TIkju  in  thy  8we<'t  pensive  dolor 

Still  more  In^auteous  seem'st  to  me. 
Ah,  I  see  the  truant  color 
Chase  the  gloomy  sliades  of  dolor 
From  my  bright  divuii(y  1 

Tranquil  in  thy  peace  thou  sleepcst, 
While  those  heavy-lidded  eyes 

Closed  upon  the  world  thou  kee])C8t» 

And  thy  soul  in  rapture  steepest 
With  the  angel  melodies. 

In  thy  tender  heart  are  blende<l 

Sinless  grief,  and  resignation 
Calm  imd  placid:  though  unfriended. 
Soon  thy  suffering  will  be  ended, 

Soon  restored  thy  animation. 

In  thy  cheek  the  lucid  blushes 

Will  return  to  embi'lli^i  all ; 
Soon  thy  lily  forehead  flnnhea 
Underneath  the  n»sy  blushes 

Of  the  vii^in  coronal. 

What  from  grief  brings  ever  pleasure  ? 

Wliat  content,  from  woe  and  pain  i 
What  turns  h>sses  into  treasure. 
Bringing  blisses  without  mea-^nre 
To  the  sorrowed  heart  again  ? 

'  Hope  I '  my  Nina  — '  Hope,'  beloved ! 

Beautiful,  beneficent, 
Ii4>!  your  griefs  are  soon  removed, 
Lo !  your  faith  and  virtue  proved, 

And  the  bitter  woe  is  ap^nt 
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CROSSING     THE     BORDER. 

This  last  day  of  summer  has  met  us  with  a  most  delightful  sunshine 
in  this  capital  of  North  England,  the  ancient  city  of  York.  It  comes, 
too,  ujM)n  the  holy  day,  when  the  air  is  hushed.  A  quietude  of  unac- 
customed delight  seems  showered  upon  field  and  grove,  minster  and  wall, 
as  the  sun-liglit  glances  upon  the  earth.  The  cool  air,  which  has  so  long 
followed  as  through  Scotland,  and  down  to  this  city,  gently  gives  way 
before  the  warming  radiance.     The  influence  woos  one  from  tlie  fire-^de. 

Through  manifold  turnings,  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  are  g^ned, 
and  easily  ascended.  How  exhilarating  is  the  Sabbath-morning  walk 
along  the  gray  battlements !  Spring  hath  come  again  in  seeming.  The 
birds  in  tlie  apple-trees  below  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  fruitage^ 
and  twitter  with  so  transporting  a  melody,  that  Silence  herself  listens, 
locked  in  her  mute  cell.  It  is  indeed  a  *  merry,  merry  sunshine.*  The 
green  hedges  glisten  with  the  freshening  morning.  The  lowing  of  the 
kine,  ever  and  anon,  is  borne  toward  the  walls  from  the  country  beyond ; 
while  as  I  turn,  the  city  appears  to  rest  solemnly  and  still  as  the  ^nx 
walls  themselves.  Chimney-stacks  no  longer  stream  with  smoke.  Their 
week-day  work  is  done.  They  join  the  spires  in  their  silent  gesture 
upward.  The  Minster  —  that  old  York  Minster,  so  celebrated  in  annals, 
and  so  glorious  in  structure  —  stands  out  prominently  in  the  glistening 
air,  with  its  lofty  tower  of  solid  masonry,  companioned  by  two  other 
towers,  *  with  spiry  turrets  crowned,'  high  above  the  GoUiic  arches  and 
niches  which  grace  the  lx)dy  of  the  immense  pile.  The  eye  glances  at 
many  an  old  and  humble  church,  wifh  stained  windows  and  blackened 
stone,  half  hid  in  the  green  copses  and  red-tiled  houses  which,  inter- 
mingling, give  the  city  a  rural  jispect.  The  slate  roofs  here  and  there 
may  bo  Si»en  by  the  dazzling  glance  of  the  sun  upon  them,  which,  upon 
this  last  summer-day,  makes  all  nature  shimmer  in  the  grateful  sheen. 
The  chimes  begin  their  morning  hymn,  inundating  the  glittering  land- 
scape with  viewless  waves  of  sound. 

This  is  a  scene  that  awakens  many  a  memory  which  the  English 
classics  have  implantt^d  by  their  faithful  delineations  of  English  town  and 
country.  Oowper  and  Thomson  are  beneath  my  eye  in  their  placid, 
bright,  original  features.  How  blessed  is  that  countiy  which  can  boast  so 
glorious  a  landscape  —  so  green,  so  goodly,  so  pleasing,  *that  the  harp  of 
Orpheus  is  not  more  charming  !'  How  doubly  blessed  is  that  country 
whose  native  genius  hath  painted,  in  undying  language,  the  quiet  beauty 
and  cheerful  spirit  that  brood  over  field  and  city,  dale  and  hill ! 

There  is  a  similar  pensive  beauty  clinging  to  the  country  throughout 
the  north  of  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland — and  which  maybe 
called  Hhe  Border'  —  which  plea-^es,  and  which  engenders  a  deep  devo- 
tional spirit  whilfi  it  pleases.  Was  it  not  this  peculiarity  which  led  to 
the  erei^tion  of  such  piles  a-s  Melrose  Abl^ey,  Dryburgh  Abbey,  and 
Fountain  Abb<*y?  I3ut  of  these  by  and  by,  when  we  take  the  reader 
over  the  border. 

The  tram])  of  many  feet  upon  the  pavements  indicates  the  church-going 
crowd.     We  have  been  too  long  absent  from  worship  not  to  wish  for  an 
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hour's  communion  in  some  house  of  God.  A  stranger  need  not  inquire 
the  way  to  York  Minster ;  for  it  is  its  own  great  guide  to  its  own  great 
temple.  It  cannot  be  surveyed  with  ns  much  effect  from  any  other  point 
as  from  the  large  green  upon  the  north.  Buildings  surround  it  upon  the 
other  sides,  which  forbid  a  view  commen*iurate  witli  its  extent  and  gran- 
deur. Its  form  is  that  of  a  cross ;  and  its  appearance,  except  in  a  small 
portion,  is  rather  new,  compared  with  other  minsters  of  England. 

We  spent  some  time  under  an  ivy  shade,  upon  a  seat  of  stone,  busying 
the  eye  in  climbing  from  point  to  point,  and  unravelling  the  Gothic 
complexity  which  binds  the  whole.  If  you  tike  it  apart,  you  may  form 
numerous  large  churches  and  chapels,  each  one  a  marvel ;  each  one 
having  its  Gothic  arches  and  niches,  with  windows  whose  dull  colors 
from  the  outside  inadequately  foretell  the  resplendent  beauties  which  are 
reveah  d  within.  Flowers  and  leaves,  obdurate  to  frost,  bedeck  each 
pinnacle;  while  spire  after  spire  rises  around  like  a  petrified  forest. 
Festoons  of  stone,  richly  carved,  grace  the  diff<irent  arches,  wliile  in  the 
niches  stand  the  forms  of  prophet  and  saint.  Quaint,  grim  and  humorous 
heads  are  protruded  at  different  points.  Together,  the  immense  structure 
constitutes  a  maze,  in  which  the  sight  may  wander  and  in  grateful  variety 
be  lost. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  Gothic  sprung  from  the  green 
alleys  and  branching  trunks  which  beautify  nature.  If  we  go  within, 
and  note  the  lofty  vault,  with  its  intertwisted  and  adorning  branches  and 
foliage,  the  idea  of  a  forest  of  giant  trees  interlaced  cannc^t  l>e  repressed. 
But  as  we  ent«T,  other  thoughts  are  ours.  The  organ  swells  in  grand 
symphony  *  with  voices  sweet,'  filling  the  large  temple  with  a  harmonious 
complexity  of  music,  Avhich  Avell  befits  such  a  Gothic  pile.  Service  has 
begim.  The  choir  is  full  of  worshippers.  The  chanting  floRts  mildly 
*  ujwn  the  easy  bosom  of  the  air.'  The  bishop  enters  the  chancel  with 
two  other  ecclesiastics,  preceded  by  an  usher  bearing  a  silver  rod.  I  am 
a  novice  in  these  ceremonies,  having  lx;en  reared  in  *  Dissent,'  and  cannot 
call  things  by  their  right  names.  But  that  does  not  prevent  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  service  in  choice  Eiujlish^  which  issues  from  the 
lips  of  the  venerable  prelate,  and  finds  response  in  the  choir,  from  the 
lips  of  a  score  of  youths  in  white  dresses,  whose  tenor  voices,  under  some 
mast<'r-tone,  rise  and  fall  sweetly  in  unison  with  the  organ's  swell  and 
cadence.  Near  bv,  the  unrestinix  eye  discovers  a  saintly  and  martial 
comj)any,  wholly  unmoved  by  this  discourse  of  praise.  In  stony  im- 
movableriess  they  repose  upon,  and  kneel  over  their  own  graves  —  these 
ablx)t*4  and  bishops  in  strange  and  uncouth  dress,  and  those  soldiers  and 
knights  invested  with  mail  and  uniform.  The  light,  colored  by  the 
fitnined  glass,  irradiates  their  fixed  features,  fills  tlie  air  with  its  purple 
hue,  nsts  against  the  huge  pillars,  and  tips  the  canopies  of  carved  wood 
which  overhang  so  fitly  the  seats  of  Gothic. 

I  noticed  here,  jus  at  Westminster,  that  much  of  the  old  manner  and 
form  is  pn^served.  The  ceremony  which  we  heard  and  saw  at  Rome  was 
here  translated  into  English,  and  ]>runed  of  many  of  its  formulas ;  but  to 
us  it  apj)eared  ceremony  still.  The  tendency  at  present  in  the  English 
church  is  decidedly  toward  the  formal,  and,  conse([uently,  from  the 
spiritual.     The  good  Archbishop  of  Canterbur}'  has  given  notice  to  many 
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of  those  who  minister  under  his  charge,  that  he  will  summon  them  into 
his  court,  unless  they  cca«»e  certjun  [»ractices  not  *  set  down'  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer :  to  wit,  ligliting  candles  at  the  altar,  turning  from 
the  congregation,  chanting  certain  parts  of  the  service,  et  cetera.  Well, 
let  the  prelates  fix  the  forms  of  their  church  as  best  they  may.  We 
simple-worshipping  Puritans  can  only  hope  that,  in  the  form,  they  will 
ever  enshrine,  as  they  have  often  enshrined,  the  sincere  spirit ;  and  that 
we  may  never  be  ashamed  of  our  plain  service  and  plain  meeting- 
houses, wherein  the  Grkat  <^njECT  of  all  worshij)  is  as  accessible  as  in 
Gothic  minsters  or  Itiilian  ba^iilicas.  Nay,  have  we  not  what  our  ancestry 
had,  and  what  all  mankind  in  common  have,  that  temple  which  no 
human  art  can  adorn,  where  no  exclusiveness  reigns,  and  where  no 
intercessor  intervenes  between  God  and  the  soul  except  the  Saviour! 
Have  we  not  the  temple  of  Nature  ?  '  What  a  structure  is  it ;  and  what 
a  glorious  adorning  is  put  ujwn  it,  to  touch  the  springs  of  imagination 
and  fe«'ling,  and  to  excite  the  principles  of  devotion !  What  painted  or 
gilded  dome  is  like  that  arch  of  blue  that  swells  above  us  ?  What  blue 
of  clusU»rod  lamps,  or  even  burning  tapers,  is  like  the  lamp  of  day  hang 
in  the  heavens,  or  the  silent  and  mysterious  lights  that  burn  for  ever  in 
the  far-off  dej)ths  of  the  evening  sky  I  And  what  are  the  splendid  cur- 
tains with  which  the  churches  of  Rome  are  clothed  for  festal  occasions, 
to  the  gorgeous  clouds  that  float  around  the  pavilion  of  morning  or  the 
tabernacle  of  the  setting  sun  ?  And  what  mighty  pavement  of  tessellated 
marble  can  compare  with  the  green  valleys,  the  enamelled  plains,  the 
whole  variegated,  broad  and  boundless  pavement  of  this  world's  surface, 
on  which  the  mighty  congreoration  of  the  children  of  men  are  standing! 
What,  too,  are  altars  reared  by  human  hands,  compared  with  the  eve^ 
lasting  mountains — those  altars  in  tin*,  temphj  of  nature ;  and  what 
incense  ever  arose  from  human  altars  like  the  bright  and  beautiiiil  moun- 
tain mists  that  float  around  those  eternal  ln'ights,  and  then  rise  above 
them  and  are  dissolved  into  the  ])un'  and  transparent  ether,  like  the  fiist- 
fading  shadows  of  human  imjK*rf«*ction,  losing  them-ielves  in  the  splendor 
of  he^iven  ?  And  what  voice  ever  spoke  from  human  altar  liko  th».>  voice 
of  the  thunder  from  its  cloud v  tabornacle  on  tlnjse  sublime  heiirht*  of 
the  creation  ?  And  what  anthem  or  ]^:ean  ever  rolled  from  organ  or 
orchestra,  or  from  the  voice  of  a  countless  multitude,  like  the  dread  and 
deafening  roar  of  ocean,  with  all  its  swelling  multitude  of  waves  i ' 

For  the  ht-^t  few  days  we  havt^  been  visiting  the  ruins  of  other  temples, 
those  made  with  human  hands  in  the  middle  age,*^.  We  have  been 
to  admire  the  elegance  of  art,  as  it  sprung  from  the  hands  of  the  old 
free-ma-^ons,  and  the  spots  wh«*re  burned  the  singular  devotion  of  those 
early  scholars  and  monks  whose  ]>ower  evoked  such  beautiful  structures. 
We  lo<>k  at  them  more  euriou«ily  than  at  the  great  temple  of  Nature. 
Why  ?  Because  human,  fraternal  svnipathies  draw  us  thither.  We  feel 
that  hearts  once  beat  >^'ithin  tlu>se  cloisters,  where  now  the  tenacious  ivy 
clings,  to  impulses  kindred  with  our  own ;  that  the  intellects  of  the 
patient  schoolmen  here  ptjndered  the  cla<isic  tomes  their  hands  preserved, 
and  delved  into  dialectic's  more  al»struse  than  any  we  now  liave,  and 
formed  systems  of  philosophy  as  wondeiful  as  they  were  fruitless ;  and 
that  here  hospitality  once  gathered  the  wayfarers  around  its  ample  board 
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in  the  old  abboy,  where  now  the  velvet  grass-plot  grows,  and  the  traveller 
wanders.  It  is  these  kindred  sympathies  which  make  Melrose,  Dryburgh 
and  Fountain  abbeys  such  pleasing  resorts  for  the  traveller.  May  I  not 
herein  weave  an  episode  of  our  pilgrimage  to  these  ancient  shrines  ? 

Edinburgh  was  in  a  tremor  of  excitement  the  morning  we  left  for  Mel- 
rose. A  crowd  as  gre.at  as  that  which  gatliered  the  evening  before  to 
greet  the  Queen  now  hung  darkling  about  the  gates  of  Holyrood,  impa- 
tient to  see  her  Majesty  enter  the  crowned  and  garlanded  car,  which  was 
awaiting  her  appearance  as  we  leisurely  moved  by  in  our  own  unosten- 
tatious conveyance.  Arthur's  Sc*at  and  Salisbury  Crags  soon  shut  out 
the  classic  city  of  the  North.  The  tall  castle  and  ever-beauteous  monu- 
ment to  Scott  have  fixed  Eklinburgh  in  our  mind  as  deeply  as  the  Acrop- 
olis and  theTheseum  have  fixed  Athens.  Around  them  aiiso  the  many- 
storied  dwellings  and  black  old  churches  which  give  a  peculiar  air  of 
antiquity  to  Old  Town,  and  the  neatly-pillared  fabrics  which  adorn  the 
vicinage  of  Queen-street  and  Crescent-place  in  Now  Town. 

Thirty-seven  miles  from  these  spots,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Tweed, 
where  nature  is  so  richly  diversified  with  pastoral  slope  and  majestic  hill, 
wo  found  the  finest  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  ever  reared  to  the 
honor  of  man  or  the  service  of  God  in  Great  Britain.  Its  jieculiarity 
consists  not  in  its  size,  nor  its  stone,  nor  its  form  ;  but  more  especially  in 
the  perfection  of  its  minute  ornaments  every  where  profusely  carved,  and 
its  elegant  proportions  on  every  side  still  traceable.  Its  form  was  that 
of  the  Latin  cross,  with  a  square  tower  in  the  centre.  The  choir  and  the 
transept  yet  remain.  Our  guide  led  us  into  them,  and  up  between  the 
masonry,  by  narrow  stairways,  upon  the  walls.  The  west  gable  is  in  ruin. 
Over  the  richly-moulded  Gothic  portal  in  the  south  transept  is  a  mfignifi- 
cent  window,  the  great  attraction  of  Melrose.  It  is  twenty-four  feet  by 
sixteen,  divided  by  four  bars,  which  interlace  at  the  top  in  various 
curves.  The  stone-work  of  the  window  is  as  perfect  fis  when  the  colored 
light  first  bamed  in  upon  the  vocal  choir.  Nine  niches  are  above  tliis 
w^indow,  and  two  on  each  buttress,  for  images  of  Christ  and  IIis  apostles. 
Various  images  yet  remain  in  their  places.  Sculptured  forms  of  plant 
and  animal  adorn  j>edestal,  canopy,  and  buttress.  The  leafy  tracery  is 
yet  to  l)e  seen,  so  delicate  and  light  that  straws  may  pierce,  and  just 
pieros  their  minute  orifices.  The  eastern  window  is  j)articularly  beauti- 
ful, and  has  been  the  theme  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poetry,  lie  recom- 
mends the  visitor  to  see  it  when  the  oriel,  the  corbeils,  grotesque  and 
grim,  and  the  pillars,  like  bundles  of  lances  bound  Avith  garlands,  are  all 
silvered  with  the  mild  moon-light.  We  can  well  imagine  that,  under  so 
mfigic  an  enchantmmt,  when  the  silver  light  edges  the  imagery,  giving 
the  semblance  of  ebony  and  ivory  to  the  delicately- wrought  material, 
Melrose  would  enchain  the  Upholder,  as  it  were  some  fairy  creation,  and 
would  justify  the  verse  of  Sir  Walter,  when  he  says : 

*Tiior  wouldst  1iav(>  thought  boidp  fhiry*!  hand 
Twixt  poplunt  {(trniffht  thii  imi'T  wand 

In  many  a  freak ish  knot  had  twined ; 
Thvn  framed  n  Hpt'll  when  the  work  wa»dono. 
And  changed  the  willow  wruatha  to  stonc.^ 

Many  of  the  Douglas  family,  as  well  as  other  noted  i>ersons  in  Scotch 
annals,  including  Alexander  II.,  are  buried  in  this  abbey.     The  heart  of 
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Bruce  lies  beneath  a  broken  stone.  Douglas  tried  unsuccessfully  to  beir 
it  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  reposes  in  more  congenial  soil.  Around  it  the 
grass  and  alders  grow,  and  plentiful  hangings  of  i\'y  climb.  Around  it 
there  repose,  in  the  grave-yard,  generation  after  generation  of  those  who 
have  named  the  name  of  Bnice  with  thrilling  pride ;  and  nearer,  within 
the  ablx'y,  lie  numerous  abbots  and  monks  who  once  ruled,  and,  if  tradi- 
tion bo  true,  revelled  right  jollily,  in  these  sacred  walls.  We  walked 
about  the  ruins  over  the  mounds — a  silent  company.  We  felt,  in  truth, 
that  *  never  was  scone  so  sad,  so  fair.'  Scott  has  breathed  the  immor- 
tality of  his  poetry  upon  the  scene,  and  has  given  it  added  interest  by 
weaving  the  *  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel '  around  it.  Could  we  do  better, 
after  st^eing  Melrose,  than  to  visit  the  home  of  him  whose  pen  had  im- 
parted so  much  int43re8t  to  the  old  abbey,  and  indeed  to  almost  eveiy 
spot  which  we  have  visited  in  Scotland  ? 

I  wish  that  I  could  forget  one  thing  about  Ablv^tsford,  and  only  re- 
member what  wo  saw,  and  not  what  we  heard.  From  Melrose  we  drove 
through  hedged  lanes  and  turnpike  gates,  until  we  reached  the  portal  of 
Abbotsford.  We  met  there  a  party  of  Americans  who  had  been  waiting 
some  time  for  entrance.  Under  their  direction,  and  being  advised  that 
it  was  projier,  we  took  a  path  leading  down  to  the  stream,  and  enjoyed 
the  view  of  the  houses,  which,  taken  together,  and  with  as  much  unity  » 
they  can  muster,  constitut«3  Sir  Walter's  seat.  7'hey  have  no  particular 
style  or  comeliness;  but  they  have  a  fine  prospect  of  water  and  hill,  mead 
and  wood.  A  grassy  lawn  spreads  its  green  carpet  between  the  stream 
and  hoiLse.  Additions  are  being  built,  which  cannot  adorn  it  more,  nor 
add  a  single  leaf  to  its  volume  of  associations. 

We  returned  to  the  portal  just  in  time  to  see  a  queer  old  English 
housewife  dancing  along,  with  a  crowd  .ifter  her,  and  scolding  with  a 
virago's  tongue.  She  unlocked  the  gate.  Now  came  our  turn:  *  So, 
so!  you're  the  party  that  have  been  wandering  ovor  the  grounds,  where 
you've  no  business  —  none  at  all!'  I  did  not  like  to  spoil  our  visit,  bo 
kept  my  teeth  clenched,  and  my  tongue  in  prison ;  and  we  all  marched 
in  like  whipped  and  naughty  children,  smothering  revenge  enough  to 
have  cannibalized  the  old  Xantippe,  and  sauce  enough  for  the  meaL 
With  a  consequ»*ntial,  snappish-rhetoric  air,  and  a  lachrymose  sniffle,  (rare 
combination !)  she  led  us  into  a  hall,  or  armory,  where,  amidst  the  taste- 
ful arrangement  of  guns,  pistols  and  swords,  many  of  them  once  carried 
by  kings  and  Highland  chieftains,  (including  Rob  Roy,)  were  hung,  as 
primary  in  inten^st,  the  iron  keys  of  the  Tc^lbooth,  wliich,  the  reader  of 
the  *  11 -art  of  Mid-Lothian'  need  not  be  reminded,  once  turned  the  lock 
on  deluded  Effie  Duans.  A  glass  case  contained  the  la-^t  suit  of  clothes 
worn  by  Sir  Walter.  Presents  from  l^yron,  among  which  was  a  silver 
urn  of  rare  workmanship  containing  some  human  bones  from  Athens 
were  distributed  around  among  the  canes,  hatchets,  and  other  instruments 
which  the  novelist  had  used.  We  were  ushered  into  his  study;  saw  the 
old  arm-chair  in  which  he  received  the  airy  servitors  of  his  brain  ;  his 
btx>ks  and  furniture,  all  just  as  thoy  werewhi*n  he  died.  A  gix>d-natured 
Louisianian  asked  if  he  miofht  sit  in  the  chair. 

*  No,  Sir  —  noh!  never  have  heard  such  presumption  before  —  never!' 

*  Oh !  but  it  could  n't  hurt  it,  and  it  would  bo  quite  a  pleasure  to 
remember,' 
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The  old  lady  flushed,  while  she  replied :  *  I  do  n't  admire  such  taste  as 
yours,  Sir.  We  hold  that  chair  too  sacred  for  any  one  to  sit  in.  This 
way.  Sir.  Oblige  me  by  not  delaying,  you  —  Miss  !  If  I  allowed  every 
body  to  sit  in  it,  it  would  soon  be  dirty  and  ragged.     Pass  on,  Sir.' 

And  so,  with  tantalizing  haste  and  unwomanly  pertness,  she  posted  us 
from  room  to  room,  until  all  the  sanctity  of  the  place  began  to  ooze  out 
in  vexation,  which  finally  found  relief  in  the  humorous.  Would  not  Sir 
Walter  himself  chuckle  to  see  such  a  specimen  showing  off  his  memen- 
tos? 

The  library  gave  us  most  satisfaction.  The  portraits  of  the  family  hung 
around.  Sir  Walter's  picture  did  not  imj)ress  mo  so  peculiarly  as  the 
statue  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  Gothic  monument.  Neither  has  it  the  intel- 
lectual vigor  which  speaks  from  the  marble  bust  by  Chantrey,  which  is  in 
the  library.  A  bay-window  and  recess  hung  with  crimson  damask  occu- 
pied the  side  of  the  room  next  to  the  stream.  'Ae  window  opened  to 
one  of  the  finest  views  of  nature  that  ever  inspired  an  author.  Before 
the  fire-placxi  a  dog  was  quietly  snugged  in  the  deep  wool  of  the  rug, 
which  gave  a  peculiarly  Scott-air  to  the  chamber.  Sir  Walter  was  always 
accompanied  by  his  dog,  and  is  so  represented  in  his  portrait**.  His 
famous  dog  cut  in  stone  stands  before  the  outer  door,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  stag-antlers. 

We  would  not  dwell  too  much  upon  the  minute ;  but  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  we  saw  at  Abbot^^ford  is  worth  a  study.  It  indicates  a  chaste  and 
superlative  refinement,*and  connects  the  idea  of  literary  ease  with  worldly 
comfort  so  deliciously,  that  we  would  fain  have  lingered,  but  for:  *The 
door's  open.  Sir ;  do  n't  you  see  ? '  from  Mrs.  Xantippe.  Taking  one  glance 
at  the  portrait  of  Lockhart,  another  at  the  odd  sketches,  illustrating  Sir  Wal- 
ter's characters,  which  hung  on  the  wall,  and  still  another,  despite  Mrs.  Xan- 
tipjx;,  at  a  sketch  of  Queen  Elizal)eth  dancing  in  full  costume,  frills,  ruflfe, 
high  head-dress,  (all  in  admirable  caricature,)  which  was  a  ]Xit  of  Sir 
Walter,  and  is  an  unicjue  and  striking  crotchet  from  th^'  brain  of  Art,  1  left 
the  libniry  to  enter  another  room,  in  whith  time  only  was  allowed  to  see 
Napoleon's  pistols,  which  I  wickedly  wished  might  spontaneously  go  off 
at  Mrs.  Xantippe. 

One  of  the  party  ventured  to  inquire  something  about  the  family  who 
reside  at  Ablx)tsford,  (a  gentleman  who  married  his  grand-daughter  —  I 
torget  his  name  —  lives  there,)  when  our  sjlenetic  madam  put  a  clapper 
on  his  interrogation  by  snying :  *  It 's  not  very  polite.  Sir,  to  ask  such 
questions  when  the  people  are  in  the  house.  They  might  hear  you.  I 
wish  nothing  of  the  kind  mentioned.  There's  the  court:  a  sixpence 
each.     Come  !  no  loitering  I ' 

And  thus  we  passed  by  the  rare  collection  of  curiosities  which  the  an- 
tiquar}'  had  gathered.  A  glance  at  the  shield  spoken  of  in  Waverley ; 
a  stride  past  the  writing-desk  presented  by  George  IV. ;  a  retina  con- 
fused, and  a  tympanum  fretted  with  the  petulance  of  the  guide ;  a  few 
maledictions  on  the  shameful  and  disgusting  manner  in  which  so  much 
that  could  inspire  re,*^peet  for  the  memory  of  the  wonderful  *  Wizard  of 
the  North'  is  displayed;  and  we  are  en  route  for  a  more  delightful  and  a 
holier  spot  —  the  burial-place  of  the  great  bard  and  novelist  at  Dry  burgh 
Abbey. 
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Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  made  known  far  and  wide  as  the  English  tongne 
travels  by  the  songs  of  Hogg  and  the  sonnets  of  Wordsworth,  lie  con- 
tiguous with  their  wild  hills,  and  are  plainly  seen  from  Abbotsford.  Be- 
fore we  reach  Dry  burgh,  the  Tweed,  which  is  here  a  trout  stream,  swift 
and  clear,  must  bo  crossed.  As  we  rowed  over,  we  obsen-ed  an  odd  anchor 
in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  staying  by  its  human  grip  a  skiff  in  which  a 
nobleman  who  owned  the  fishery  was  standing,  swishing  his  pole  and  let- 
ting out  his  gossamer  line  after  the  most  approved  custom  of  Izaak  Wal- 
ton, and  totally  unconscious  of  the  shivering  servant,  nearly  up  to  hk 
arms  in  the  cold  water,  who  moved  the  boat  at  the  pleasure  of  his  lord. 
But  did  not  that  servant  watch  anxiously  for  glorious  nibbles  or  Bun- 
down? 

The  abbey  at  Dryburgh  is  hid  in  a  wood,  and  is  approached  through 
an  orchard.  It  is  very  ancient,  having  been  founded  during  the  reign  of 
David  I.  by  the  Lord*of  Lauderdale.  The  spot  was  once  a  worahip-grove 
of  the  Druids.  Lying  near  the  border,  it  has  been  subject  to  the  harsh- 
est vicissitudes  of  border  wars.  Its  ruins  are  very  extensive.  It  has  one 
charm  which  no  other  ruin  possesses :  a  large  star-window  perfectly  pre- 
served, high  up  in  a  wall  which  is  entirely  enclad  in  ivy,  and  leaving  only 
tliis  gem  of  stone  and  sky,  like  a  sapphire  brooch,  clasping  the  glistening 
drapery  of  green  investing  the  ruin,  all  too  beautiful  for  the  corrosion  of 
Time. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1832,  a  solemn  procession  moved 
over  this  eminently  beautiful  spot,  and  under  these  verdurous  archea, 
bearing  the  remains  of  the  greati'st  of  the  name  which  ap|)cars  so  fre- 
quently upon  the  grave-stones  of  the  abbey.  Mourning  no  common  iosSj 
they  heavily  carry  the  bier  down  the  grassy  aisle  of  St.  Mary  ;  and  soon, 
with  holy  rite  and  sad  hearty  the  body  of  Walter  Scott  is  committed 
to  the  earth  to  mingle  with  the  common  mould,  surrounded  by  his  an- 
cestry and  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  abbey.  But  Mnrmion,  Waver- 
ley,  Ivauhoe  and  Old  Mortality  wore  not  interred  in  Dryburgh  upon 
that  day.  They  form  a  part  of  the  deathless  spirit  and  creative  mind  of 
him  who  shed  at  once  so  much  lustre  upon  his  country's  legends  and  his- 
tory, and  so  much  benignity  upon  mankind.  We  gathered  a  twig  of 
ivy  near  his  tomb,  and  added  one  more  link  to  the  chain  of  kindred 
thoughts,  which  already  contains  the  resting-places  of  Shelley,  Keats, 
Virgil,  and  the  kings  and  jirinces  of  song  who  rule  from  the  urns  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 

The  ruins  of  Drybur<;h  are  fast  decaying.  But  the  granite  slab  which 
covers  the  remains  of  Sir  Walt<T  looks  fresh  and  new.  On  either  side 
are  his  wife  and  onlv  son,  and  tlie  tomb-*  of  all  three  are  enclosed  in  an 
iron  railing.  They  are  ivy-clad  and  deeply  embowered  in  a  shade  which 
is  worthy  of  its  Druidical  dedication  in  the  olden  time. 

Dryburgh  wfis  the  refuge  of  Edward  II.,  after  his  unsuccessful  invasion 
of  Scotland.  The  vault  once  haunted  by  the  familiar  spirit  known  as 
Fatlijxs,  that  attended  the  female  wanderer  who  once  sought  i*efuge  here, 
is  still  shown.  She  had  made  a  vow  that  she  never  would  see  the  light 
of  day  until  her  lover  returned.  She  only  left  her  vault  by  night  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  subsistence.  A  statui;  of  Wallace  occupies  a  promi- 
nent spot  in  the  wood  above  the  abbey.    As  we  cross  the  stream  again, 
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the  fine  monument  on  the  battle-field  of  Penuelheiigh  appears,  which, 
like  the  triple- topped  mountain  cleft  by  the  wizard  Michael  Scott,  follows 
us  far  toward  Kelso.  Our  ride  down  sweet  Teviotdale  during  the  sotting 
of  the  sun  (and  a  lustrous  setting  it  was,  gorgeous  in  cloud-gold  !)  was 
by  many  ancient  seats  of  power  and  pleasure,  and  over  many  spots  rich 
in  legendary  lore  and  historic  interest  The  meagre  remnant  of  Rox- 
burgh castle,  upon  a  commanding  hill  near  the  road,  overlooked  the 
romantic  river.  A  holly  tree  near  still  marks  the  spot  where  James  U. 
was  killed,  while  besieging  the  castle.  The  Duke  of  Roxburgh  resides 
in  the  splendid  palace  of  Fleurs,  a  stately  specimen  of  the  Tudor  style, 
which  rises  from  a  sloping  lawn  that  runs  uj)  from  the  oj)posite  bank  of 
the  stream,  not  far  from  where  the  Teviot  mingles  with  tlie  Tweed. 

Castles  and  abbeys  become  common  before  we  reach  Berwick,  and 
even  after  we  leave  it  for  Newcastle,  upon  the  *  coaly  Tyne.'  Between 
Newcastle  and  Thirsk,  amid  the  country  of  coal- pits,  an  apparition 
strange,  yet  beautiful,  appeared  upon  a  distant  hill.  It  was  a  Grecian 
temple,  not  far  frcAn  Aycliffe.  How  finely  its  rounded  columns  and  pro- 
portionate entablature  rested  against  the  sky !  An  extended  ride  still 
Kept  its  classic  elegance  in  view ;  and  it  will  ha  a  long,  long  time  before 
the  vision  of  that  temple  will  fade  from  our  mt^noryof  northern  England. 
That  temple  in  the  smoky  land-cape  became  a  reminder  of  classic  lands. 
It  was  like  —  what  was  it  like^  A  jewel  in  an  Kthiop's  ear;  an  hex- 
ameter from  Virgil  in  the  dry  black-letter  of  an  old  law  tome. 

We  have  unavoidably  omitted  much  of  the  descriptive  which  belongs 
to  the  valley  of  the  Tweed,  which  cultivated  hills  and  dimj)led  lawns, 
great  bridges  and  time-gnarled  forests,  combine  to  divei*sify  and  grace. 
The  rail  rojid  hurries  us  to  Kipon,  through  a  country  where  monuments 
to  England's  material  greatness  arise  in  the  form  of  till  chimneys,  and 
locomotives  dash,  with  a  white  scarf  floating  behind,  almost  at  every 
point  of  the  compass.  We  frequ  ntly  counted  six  or  eight  j>laying  over 
the  land  at  oucaj.  What  will  not  iron  and  coal  do  tor  a  little  island  ? 
Our  object  in  coming  to  Kipon  wiis  to  see  the  most  extensive  abbey-ruin 
in  Great  Biitiin.  It  is  upon  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  (trey,  and  ac- 
cessible to  strangoi"s.  ll  is  like  those  1  have  described,  but  witli  a  dilfer- 
ence.  It  is  a])proached  through  an  extensive  ]»ark,  in  which  profuse  art 
has  adorned  nature,  l>y  changing  lier  trees  into  vaulted  aisles,  her  waters 
into  swan-peopled  lakes,  antl  her  lawns  into  spreads  of  loveliest  ver- 
dure Statues  are  seen  ranged  through  vista**.  Laurel  banks,  neatly 
trimmed,  line  the  paths.  Water-falls  murmur  in  the  quiet  air.  Soon  the 
extensive  ruins  are  seen,  of  course  ivy-garlanded,  with  towei"s  of  immense 
size  and  altitude,  and  arehes  underground,  U'tweeii  which  the  stream  sul- 
lenly complj«ins.  Dungeons  with  iron  fa^^tenings  are  visible,  not  far  from 
the  long  range  of  cloistei*s  \^here  the  monks  studied  an<l  walked.  The 
great  chimneys  and  tire-places,  yet  showing  marks  of  the  culinary  caloric, 
are  U>  be  seen  ;  while  near  by,  upon  a  portal  stone,  are  carved  the  arms  of 
the  abbey,  which  are  three  horse-shoes  —  emblems  of  good  luck,  and 
talismanic  to  keep  the  witches  away.  The  nave  and  transejit  were  very 
extensive,  nd  finely  preserved.  Hut  every  where  the  hand  of  Siicri- 
legious  Decay  is  at  work,  despoiling  window  and  niche  of  figure  and 
strength ;  while  Time  has  sown  his  grass-seed  gently  over  the  tessellated 
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floor,  which  now  yields  to  the  tTnvellcr^s  tread,  as  he  passes  through  thk 
great  homo  of  the  monkish  multitude,  and  in  fancy  re-peoples  it  with 
singing  choir  and  praying  priests,  all  ruled  by  the  baronial  abbot  and  hk 
men-at-arms. 

By  Kiiaresborough,  and  the  Dropping  AVell,  we  seek  this  capital  of 
Yorkshire,  and  have  spent  our  Sabbath  in  enjoying  its  repose  and  pendl- 
Kng  our  journeyings.  We  are  ready  once  more  to  calher  our  robes 
about  us,  and  trudge  on  to  other  scenes.  But  the  three  abbeys  and 
Abbotsford  miust  ever  be  our  land-marks  by  which  to  tell  the  high  tide 
of  our  plea<*ure  and  our  progress  through  the  Borders. 

What  is  the  influence  which  remains,  now  that  our  eyes  have  feasted 
u|K)n  ruin  and  landscape,  and  our  minds  have  recalled  the  associationi 
with  which  they  are  fraught  ?  Now  that  the  pleasure-loving  and  curious 
propensity  has  be»'n  gratitictd,  what  permanent  good  has  been  engrafted 
upon  the  immortal  nature,  by  thus  moving  amid  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  of  art,  under  the  twilight  of  antiquity  ?  Are  these  objects  but  the 
chance  scribblings  and  frolicsome  creations  of  the  dead  past,  meaninglen 
and  indifferent  in  this  j^resent  time  ?  Is  there  no  lesson  of  beauty  to  be 
learned  from  a  perception  and  a  study  of  these  Gothic  piles,  in  the 
witchery  of  their  ruins  ?  Comes  there  no  admonition  to  patience  and 
devotion,  as  Ave  recall  from  their  graves  the  form  of  monk  and  friar,  and 
think  how,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  they  fought  within  the 
cloister  the  logomachii.'s  of  Arist<itle,  undor  the  command  of  Scotus  of 
Aquinas?  Oh,  yes!  Hero,  in  tliose  homes  of  the  studious  and  leanied, 
there  burned  altars  to  truth  and  giXKlness,  although  tln*ir  fires  won*  dim 
and  sepulchral.  When  all  oNe  wjts  ignorance  profound,  with  vestal  vigir 
lance  the  light  was  kept  bright,  until  it  burst  into  the  full  radiance  of  a  better 
civiHzation.  When  baronial  insoh-nce  ruled  its  serfs  with  iron  sway,  and 
ran  riot  in  the  worst  passions  of  our  sinful  nature,  there  was  found  in 
these  abbeys  a  refugo,  whore  peace  and  good-will  hedged  the  innocent 
round  about  with  protection,  and  where  the  religion  of  Jesus  kindled  its 
hope  of  celestial  beatitude  high  and  aloof  trom  the  troubles  and  turmoils 
of  the  world.  s.mt.i  s.  ccx. 
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OPEyiNO  t.]i<!!  map  of  (ioi>*ft  oxpaiisive  plan, 
Wo  liiul  a  little  isle,  this  life  of  man: 
Eternity's  unknown  4'xpanso  appears 
Circling  around,  and  limiting  his  years. 
The  busy  race  examiiie  and  ex]ilore 
Kacli  creek  and  cuvern  <il'  I  lie  dangerous  shore; 
With  cure  c<.>llect  what  in  their  eyes  exO(»ls, 
Si>me  shining  [)el>bles,  and  some  weeds  and  shells ; 
Then,  laden,  <lream  tliat  they  are  rich  and  great, 
And  iiappiest  he  tliat  groans  beneath  his  weight. 
The  waves  oVrtake  them  in  their  «k*rious  play. 
And  every  iiour  sweeps  multitudes  uway: 
They  shriek  and  nink  —  flurvivors  start  xiud  weep, 
Pursue  their  sport,  and  follow  to  the  deep. 
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THE       JACOBIN       OF       PARIS. 


Ho,  St  Antoinc !  ho,  St  Antoine !  thou  auart^r  of  the  poor, 
AriMe  Vi\i\\  all  thy  houf^oholds,  and  pour  tnoni  fn>ni  their  door; 
Kousc  thy  atticH  and  thy  garrets !  rouse  collar,  cell,  and  cave  I 
Rouse  over- worked  and  over-taxed,  the  starving  ami  the  Blave  I 

XX. 

*  Canaille  I*  ay,  we  remember  it,  that  word  of  dainty  ecom 
They  flung  us  from  their  chariot^  the  high  and  haughty  bont 
Canaille  —  canaille  I  ay,  here  we  throng,  and  we  will  sliow  to-night 
How  ungloved  hand,  with  pike  and  bi'and,  can  help  itself  to  right 

zzx. 

It  was  a  Julv  evening,  and  the  summer  moon  shone  fair, 
When  first  the  people  n»3e,  in  the  grandeur  of  despair ; 
But  not  for  greed  or  gain,  or  gold,  to  plunder  or  to  steal : 
We  spared  the  gorgeous  Tuileries  —  we  levelled  tlie  BasUlle: 

XV. 

A  little  year,  we  met  once  more  —  yea,  *  canaille  *  met  that  day, 
In  the  very  heart  of  hit  Versailles,  to  beard  the  man  Capet  ; 
And  we  brought  him  back  to  Paris,  in  a  measured  train  and  sl4rw, 
And  wo  shouted  to  his  fieico  for  Barnave  and  Mirabeau. 

V. 

Ho,  CoNDK,  wert  thou  coming  trith  thy  truant  chevaliers. 
Didst  ihou  swear  they  should  avenge  the  Austrian  wanton's  tears  ? 
Ho,  ARTOI8,  art  thou  arming,  for  England's  ceaseless  pay. 
Thy  Brunswickcrs,  and  Hessians,  and  brigands  of  Vendue  ? 

▼1. 

Come,  then,  with  every  hireling,  Sclave,  Croat  nn J  Cossack : 
We  dare  your  war,  beware  of  ours ;  we  fling  your  frce^lom  back. 
What  Tyrants,  did  you  menace  us?    Now  tremble  for  your  own! 
You  have  heard  the  glorious  tidings  of  Valney  and  Argonnc  I 

▼ir. 

How  like  the  Greek  of  olden  time,  who  in  the  self-same  hour 
At  Platffia  and  at  Mycale  twice  crushed  the  invader's  power. 
So  we  had  each  our  victory,  and  each  our  double  pay, 
DuMOURiEZ  with  the  stranger,  and  we  at  the  Ablmye. 

Till. 

Oh !  but  it  was  a  glorious  hour,  that  ne'er  again  may  be  ; 

It  was  a  night  of  fierce  delight  we  never  more  sliall  see. 

Tliat  bl<x)d -stained  floor,  that  foes'  red  gore,  the  rich  and  ruddy  wine, 

And  the  strong  sense  all  felt  within — our  work  it  was  divine! 

IX. 

They  knew  that  men  were  brothers,  but  in  their  lust  they  trod 
On  the  les.S4)ns  of  their  priests,  and  the  warnings  of  their  God; 
They  l&ew  that  men  were  bnrthers,  but  thev  tieeded  not  the  Loan, 
So  we  taught  them  the  great  troth  anew,  with  fire  and  with  sword 
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X. 


Oh  1  but  it  was  a  glori(»iis  hour,  that  vengeance  that  we  wreaked, 
When  the  mighty  knt^It  for  pardon,  and  die  great  in  anguish  ^lirieked ! 
But  wc  jocrea  thoni  for  their  little  hearts,  and  mocked  their  selfish  fean^ 
For  wc  thought  the  while  of  all  their  crime.'S  of  twice  five  hundred  yean 


zx. 


He  used  to  laugh  at  justice,  that  gay  aristocrat, 

Uc  u^  to  8cc»if  at  niercy»  but  lie  knelt  to  us  for  that  I 

But  with  uiitirin,<>:  hate  wo  struck,  and  as  our  victim  fell, 

Ho  heard —  to  hear  them  echoed  «oc«i  —  the  cries  and  jeats  of  hclL 


XI  t. 


Ho,  St.  Antoine,  arowte  thee  now  I    Ho,  brave  Septembrists  all ! 
The  tocsin  rings,  as  then  it  rung!  arise  unto  its  call! 
For  the  true  friend  of  the  jxjople,  an  I  our  own  P^re  DrcHEXE, 
Have  told  us  they  have  need  of  the  people's  arms  again. 


XIII. 


For  the  Gironde  hath  turned  traitor,  and  the  Moderates  have  sold 
The  hurd-enmed  rights  of  Hocue's  nglitx,  for  promise  of  Pitt*s  guld ; 
And  the  pedant  and  the  upstart,  as  upstart  (»my  can, 
Have  dared  deride,  in  lettered  pride,  the  plain  and  working  man. 


XIT. 


What,  we  who  burst  Uie  bondage  our  fathers  bore  so  long 
That  Oppression  had  seemed  sacred  in  its  venerable  wrong; 
"What,  we  who  Iiave  out-spoken,  and  Uie  whole  world  obeved, 
With  its  princes  and  itn  monarclis,  on  tlieir  high  thrones  afraid : 


XT. 


Wlmt,  we  who  broke  that  mighty  yoke,  shall  we  quail  before  Baissor  I 
And  shall  we  bow  to  him,  us  lowly  as  be  would  have  us  low  ? 
And  sliull  we  leani  the  courtiers  lisp,  and  shall  we  cringe  and  sue 
To  the  lily  hand  of  fair  Koland,  like  love-sick  BAasABOUxf 


XTI. 


No ;  by  great  Heavkn  !  we  liave  not  riven  the  mighty  chains  of  old. 
The  state-craft  and  the  priest -croft,  and  Uie  grandeur  and  the  gold, 
To  be  groiuid  do\^ii  by  doctrines,  to  be  crushed  by  forma  and  schools, 
To  starve  ujwn  their  corn-laws,  but  to  live  upon  their  rules. 


XTII. 


No ;  if  we  must  liavc  leaders,  they  like  ourselves  shall  be, 

Who  have  struggled  and  Imve  con(|uered  with  single  hearts  and  free : 

Who  do  not  npe  the  noble,  nor  affect  the  noble's  air ; 

With  Taluun  for  a  Richelieu  and  Lovvet  for  Voltaire. 


xnii. 


No ;  we  \vill  have  such  leaders  as  the  lionian  Tribunes  were : 
CoiTHox,  and  young  St.  Juht,  and  simple  KonEsriEaaE. 
Now  glory  to  their  garrets,  it  is  nobler  far  to  own 
Than  the  fair  half-hundred  palaces,  and  the  Carlovingian  throne. 


XIS. 


And  glory  to  the  thousand  j)rools  that  day  by  day  they  give 

Of  some  great  end  to  which  they  tend,  those' soK'mn  liv«^s  they  live; 

When  the  Monarch  and  the  Aiuux^h  alike  sliall  imiss  away,« 

And  mom  shall  break,  and  man  awake,  in  the  light  of  a  uurer  day. 
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HEARTS      OF      OAK. 


ZV     TWO      TAttTB  '.      PART      VCCOMS. 


VII. 


Nearly  a  year  from  the  time  of  Willis  Percy's  going  passed,  ere  he 
returned  to  Wells.  On  the  sudden  death  of  his  mother,  letters  were  for- 
warded to  him,  but  they  were  months  in  finding  their  way  to  him ;  and 
when  they  were  at  last  received,  his  departure  tor  home  was  not  delayed 
one  day. 

And  gladly  was  he  welcomed  on  his  return,  he  came  so  full  of  life  and 
health  and  vigor,  by  Florence  and  the  little  Rose.  For  his  part,  no- 
thing could  so  much  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  mourning  son,  as  did 
the  finding  his  child-sister  under  the  guardianship  of  the  woman  of  his 
love ;  nothing,  at  least,  but  the  recital  Florence  made  of  his  mother's  last 
triumphs,  and  of  the  blessing  wherewith  she,  dying,  had  blessed  her. 
And  when  he  saw  how  tender  and  entire  an  affection  existed  between 
Florence  and  Rose,  and  thought  of  his  mother's  words,  he  fancied  that 
all  diflSculty  was  now  removed  in  the  way  to  the  fruition  of  his  best  hope : 
ho  looked,  but  did  not  speak  the  expectation,  for  even  as  he  looked  it, 
she  said,  *  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  was,  even  at  such  a  m<nnent, 
though  Rose  was  solbing  so  bitterly,  for  I  could  only  think, '  A  motlier  has 
blessed  me !'  If  God  shall  bless  us  in  the  way  we  most  hope  before  we 
die,  Willis,  think  of  it !  /  have  had  a  mother's  blessing  too.  Oh,  how 
thankful  I  should  be !     lam  thankful.' 

It  would  have  been  no  less  vain  than  unmanly  to  struggle  for  con- 
quest with  Florence  in  a  matter  which  had  become  so  essentially  one  of 
conscience ;  and  as  he  now  prepared  to  apply  himself  with  fresh  ardor  to 
study,  ho  was  greatly  enabled  to  do  so ;  and  the  conviction  became  an 
abiding  one,  that  in  no  other  way  could  he  so  well  grow  in  grace  and 
strength,  as  by  trusting  patiently  to  God,  to  time,  and  to  her,  for  the 
future's  brightness. 

He  did  not  often  visit  at  the  cottage  school-house  after  his  return.  It 
was  not  necessary  that  ho  should,  in  order  that  the  mutual  confidence 
between  himself  and  Florence  should  be  kept  alive ;  and  both  felt  that 
frequent  intercourse  during  the  continuance  of  their  present  relations 
would  distract  their  thouglits  too  much,  when  they  needed  to  be  kept  in 
calmness  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  daily  labors.  But  Willis  had  taken 
for  his  motto, '  Hope  on,'  and  its  actings  were  revealed  in  his  cheerfulness 
and  true  piety  ;  and  so,  whenever  he  and  Florence  were  together,  by  rea- 
son of  their  resolves,  and  the  discipline  to  which  they  subjected  themselves, 
each  felt  as  they  parted  again  that  it  had  been  good  for  them  to  be  to- 
gether: their  hearts  had  grown  stronger  meanwhile,  their  souls  had 
caught  another  note  of  the  jubilant  hymn  of  Cheerfulness. 

But  there  was  a  day  that  came  at  last  when  they  met  in  sorrow,  and 
conferred  in  sorrow,  and  parted  with  heavy  grief.  Since  the  time  when 
he  heard  of  the  relations  existing  between  Clara  and  Giles  Gerard,  of 
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Clara^s  illness  and  its  shocking  effects,  there  had  been  a  fear  and  a  doubt 
in  Percy's  mind  to  which  he  longed,  yet  hesitated,  to  give  utterance. 
For  days  he  struggled  between  a  sense  of  urgent  duty,  and  a  fear  of  mis- 
construction, and  a  gentle  dread,  which  those  who  have  suffered  most 
know  the  most  of,  the  dread  of  giving  pain.  lie  longed  to  say  that  which 
might  be  utterly  mi<;undor»tood,  or  altogether  disbelieved ;  that  which 
doubt  might  turn,  a  doubli;-edgod  weapon,  against  hinfLself.  But  at  last 
he  determined  to  speak  with  Florence,  come  what  might,  of  what  she  her- 
self had  determined  to  a:sk  him ;  and  it  so  happened  that  at  the  verv 
time  when  he  was  laboring  to  find  words  for  his  communication,  she  took 
occasion  to  say : 

'  Am  I  wrong  in  supposing  that  you  have  some  particular  and  press- 
ing thought  which  you  wish  to  make  known  to  me,  and  do  n't  know 
how?' 

*  No ;  you  are  right,'  he  answered  resolutely.  *  I  did  wisli  to  speak 
with  you,  yet  did  not  dare,  for  fear  my  words  might  be  misconstrued. 
From  the  relations  which  you  know  I  should  be  so  proud  to  form  with 
you,  it  might  be  sus|)ectcd  —  I  mean,'  he  said  more  solemnly,  *  any  one 
but  you  might  suspect  there  were  some  other  than  right  motives  influen- 
cing me  to  say  what  I  must  say  to  you.  You  will,  I  feel  convinced,  un- 
derstand the  ])urity  of  my  motives.  Tiie  fact  that  Mr.  Gerard  is  still 
betrothed  to  Clara,  and  that,  as  common  report  goes,  they  will  shortly  be 
married,  impels  me  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  it  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
He  is  not  a  man  with  whom  your  sister  can  be  happy  if  she  loves  truth, 
or  cares  for  virtue,  or  if  she  despises  loathsome  sin  ! ' 

He  anjse  as  he  said  this,  his  face  pale  with  emotion,  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  Florence  also  arose,  and  said  hurriedly,  *  You  speak  in  such 
a  way,  that  had  you  said  this  of  another  yet  nearer  than  he,  I  could  but 
believe  you.  I  am  as  sure  that  you  tell  the  truth  as  that  I  live.  You 
would  certainly  not  come  here  with  a  mere  report  —  and  such  a  report 
But  mere  words  would  fail  to  convince  Clara.  They  ought  not  to.  Oh  I 
it  would  be  too  awful  to  take  this  conifoil  from  her,  Percy.' 

'  I  would  certainly  not  have  dared  come  to  you  with  the  storj',  had  I 
not  feared  to  keep  it  from  you.  I  declare,  as  most  solemn  truth,  in  all 
parts  of  this  land,  among  the  great  )>oople  who  consider  him  an  e4ual, 
he  is  well  known  as  a  gambler  and  a  dissolute  man.  I  know  too  that 
there  are  many  very  proud  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  who  would  h^  glad 
to  assume  the  relations  your  sister  bears  toward  him.  But  if  I  know 
.Clara  Swaine  and  you,  I  am  convinced  you  would  both  shrink,  as  fiom 
pollution,  from  a  man  like  him,  whaUner  the  world  might  think  of  him.' 

A  momentary  silence  followed  his  words.  It  was  broken  by  Florence, 
saying:  *I  thank  you  for  the  courage  you  have  shown  in  coming  with 
this  story  to  me.  I  have  already  })ersuaded  them  to  defi*r  the  marriage 
for  the  present.  I  will  prove  my  })erfect  faith  in  you  by  speaking  of  this 
to  Clara.' 

They  parted  immediately  after. 

Florence  was  leaning  against  the  mantel,  her  head  bent  in  deep  thought 
She  was  pondering  Percy's  words,  and  she  could  not  hide  from  herself 
the  fact  that  the  words  had  only  given  form  to  the  fears  which  in  many 
ways  had  been  suggested  to  her.     As  she  stood  thus  and  thought,  a  door 
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opposite  to  that  through  which  her  friend  had  gone  out,  opened,  and 
Clara  entered.  She  only  stood  within  the  door  of  the  room,  and  when 
her  sister's  raised  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  most  earnest  sorrow,  sho 
returned  the  glance  with  an  almost  fierce  indignation,  exclaiming : 

*  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  tamely  listened  to,  and  meekly  promised 
to  use  the  mean  weapons  of  slander  against  him  and  me  ?  Shame  on  you, 
Florence !     Could  you  not  defend  an  absent  friend  against  calumny  ? ' 

*  You  have  heard  it  all,  Clara  ? ' 

*Yes;  I  could  not  avoid  listening.  It  is  certain  that  listeners  never 
hear  any  good  of  themselves.' 

*  Oh !  do  not  say  so,  It  seems  a  comfort  to  me  even  that  I  have  not  to 
tell  you  that.     I  do  not  see  how  I  should  ever  have  found  strength  to.' 

*  Then  you  believe  what  Percy  says  ?  I  never  heard  any  thing  so  utterly 
contemptible.' 

*  At  least,'  said  Florence  after  a  moment's  pause —  and  in  that  moment 
she  had  conquered  a  deal  of  indignation  —  *  at  least  you  are  sufficiently 
sane  and  wise  to  see  the  necessity  to  wish  to  wait  a  little,  before  irrevoca- 
bly deciding  about  such  a  matter  as  this.  A  man  like  Willis  Percy,  let 
me  tell  you,  Clara  —  oh !  my  dear,  dear  Clara !  —  would  not  breathe  such 
things  to  me,  a  woman,  your  sister,  if  there  were  not  something  in  the 
story.' 

*  I  tell  you  he  has  some  secret  motive  ;  or  if  not  that,'  she  added,  self- 
rebuked  by  her  words,  'he  has  been  astonishingly  credulous.  0  my 
God  !  have  I  not  been  tried  enough  already  ?  You  should  have  ordered 
him  from  the  house,  Florence.  It  was  an  insult  to  us,  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Gerard,  that  he  should  presume  to  come  here  with  such  slanderous  gossip 
as  that ! ' 

*  You  are  talking  far  more  like  a  child  than  a  sane  woman  should.  I 
hope  —  you  will  not,  I  fear,  for  you  seem  wofully  beside  yourself  —  but 
I  hope  you  will  see  that  it  could  but  be  my  most  fervent  prayer  that  Mr. 
Percy  has  been  misinformed.  I  only  charge  you,  dearest  Clara,  do  not 
in  a  blind  confidence  trust  too  far;  do  not,  in  a  romantic  confidence, 
make  yourself  liable  to  a  long  future  of  regret.  I  hope  as  devoutly  as 
you  can,  that  I  am  unjust  in  this.  If  /  wrong  Mr.  Gerard,  it  is  un- 
consciously, and  you  ought  to  know  it.  If  you  do  not  know  it,  we  have 
lived  together  to  little  purpose.' 

'  Yes,  I  do  know  it ! ' 

*  Then  I  charge  you,  1^  patient.     You  can  learn  no  lesson  so  important 

as  that,  Clara,  in  this  life.' 

vrir. 

The  penetrative  powers  of  Mr.  Gerard  told  him  that  some  unhappy 
influence  was  working  in  the  mind  of  Clara,  when  ho  again  visited  her. 
And  the  confidence  she  had  in  him  would  have  prevented  her,  in  case  of 
his  clear  questioning,  from  withholding  the  truth  of  the  matter ;  but  he 
did  not  choose  to  work  thus,  and  instead,  drew  the  secret  from  her  almost 
involuntarily,  till  she  found  that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  it  entirely. 

The  question  he  asked  then  wa«»,  *  What  has  Florence  said  to  this,  or 
does  she  not  know  of  it  ? '  And  it  was  thus  answered,  and  with  as  mucb 
eagerness  as  though  Clara  were  defending  her  sister  against  some  wrong- 
ing thought :  *  She  repeats  the  advice  which  you  remember  she  gave  at 
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firsts  long  before  I  hoard  this ;  for  she  says  it  is  always  better  to  wait  and 
bear  patiently,  than  do  in  haste  what  might  cause  the  repentance  of 
years.' 

*  Excellent  advice !  if  it  were  needed.  Tell  me,  does  she  believe  this 
story  ? ' 

SShe  may  not  believe  it,  Giles,  yet  she  advises  us  on  each  other's 
account  to  delay.     She  says  prudt^nce  demands  it.* 

*  Wo  will  not  delay,'  was  the  decided  answer.  *  Choose  between  her 
and  me.' 

Clara's  face  was  l>ent  upon  her  hands :  she  could  not,  she  dared  not 
answer.  At  last  he  grow  impatient  at  her  silence,  and  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  her,  whisi>eriug : 

*  Have  you  not  perfect  faith  in  me  ?  If  I  thought  you  had  not,  I 
would  spurn  you  I '  lie  said  it  with  all  the  indignant  emphasis  of  a  wronged 
and  virtuous  man.  *  You  have  faith,'  he  continued,  in  answer  to  the  gen- 
tle pressure  of  her  hand.  *  Well,  then,  you  shall  prove  it,  and  at  once. 
I  scorn  my  accusers,  but  I  will  show  them  the  glorious  faith  of  a  woman. 
You  shall  be  mine  ;  and  then,  when  we  staud  side  by  side  together,  one, 
in  that  world  which  has  dared  impugn  my  honor,  you  will  see,  Clara, 
how  they  will  come  fawning  around  us,  and  you  will  learn  from  what  a 
vile,  insignificant  source  —  it  could  he  none  other  —  that  voice  came  to 
distress  you.'  Ue  kissed  her  fervently,  and  then  asked  with  bewilder- 
ingly  sweet  voice,  *  Are  you  afraid  f ' 

*  No,'  was  the  instant  answer :  she  might  well  have  been !  *  But 
Florence  ?  Oh  1  dear  as  you  are,  think  what  she  has  been  to  me,  what 
she  has  done  for  me !  How  could  I  act  in  opposition  to  her  will,  and 
grieve  her,  as  the  least  deception  on  my  part  would,  past  all  help !  How 
could  I  even  be  at  peace  with  myself?  For  I  know  how  much  she  is  in 
earnest  when  she  counsels  this  delay.' 

*  She  need  not  know  it.  Go  with  me  alone  from  hence,  as  if  we  should 
go  to-day  in  secret,  and  come  back  openly  and  in  triumph  to-morrow. 
The  world,  1)0  you  sure,  child,  for  I  know  more  of  that  world  than  you  do, 
will  glorify  you  for  the  courageous  act  And  how  much  you  will  honor 
me  by  such  confidence  !  You  will  make  me  doubly  your  slave.  I  can- 
not brook  to  have  another  directing  us.  I  must  have  you  by  my  side 
always.  I  cannot  endure  this  parting  with  you  day  after  day.  I  do  not 
want,  I  cannot  longer  permit  those  to  come  between  us  who  would  post- 
pone our  union  indefinitely,  for  the  more  gratification  of  their  own  whim 
or  selfishness.' 

*liut,  dear  Giles,'  wa*^  the  faltering  argument  put  forth  when  tlie  girl's 
soul  was  all  a-flamo  with  his  words,  *  I  cannot  charge  Florence  with  selfish- 
ness. You  do  not  know^  her  as  I  do.  She  has  l>cen  all  to  me  heretofore. 
I  assure  you  it  is  not  without  reason  that  I  look  up  to  her  as  though  she 
were  more  than  a  mere  elder  sister.' 

*  Well,  then,  honestly,  I  believe  you :  she  is  not  selfish.  But  you 
acknowledge  she  t»  over-careful  in  this  endeavor  to  put  you  on  your 
guard  against  me.  Dear  Clara,  wo  are  not  children.  There  is  not  a 
mortal  existing  to  whom  you  are  so  bound  iis  to  me ;  or,  tell  me,  w  there 
another  ? ' 

*  You  know  there  is  not  one,'  was  th(i  answer. 
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*  Yes,  I  know  it,  by  this  feeling  I  have  for  you.  There  is  perfect  sym- 
pathy between  us.  Then  why  should  you  listen  to  the  8uggesti(Mis  of 
others,  rather  than  to  me  ?  Go  with  me  to  my  house :  we  will  be 
married  there.  It  will  then  and  thus  be  in  your  power  to  aid  Florence, 
to  give  to  her  entire  rest  and  ease,  should  she  desire  it ;  for  if  she  will,  our 
home  shall  be  hers.  She  shall  be  freed  from  that  wearying  life  she  leads ; 
for  she  will  permit  yot^  to  aid  her,  when  I  could  not  even  offer  to  do  so. 
We  will  all  go  abroad :  you  shall  learn  life,  and  enjoy  it  to  the  full, 
dearest.' 

That  suggestion  relating  to  Florence  was  well  put  It  made  the  idea 
of  flying  for  a  moment  from  her  protection  seem  less  dreadful :  for  Clara 
had  fancied  many  times  how  glorious  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  would  bo 
to  give  her  noble  sister  rest,  and  station,  and  riches  such  as  she  dcFerved ; 
and  since  the  engagement  with  Mr.  Gerard  this  fancying  had  transformed 
itself  into  a  good  within  Iter  grasp.  He  had  before  this  used  the  promise 
as  an  assurance ;  he  produced  it  now,  a  temptation.  Should  she  put  it 
away  for  ever,  in  the  weak  fear  of  doing  that  which  should  make  people 
talk  and  wonder  for  a  day  ?  

Days  passed  after  this  important  interview  before  Mr.  Gerard  came  again 
to  see  Clara.  He  stayed  away  only  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  her  won- 
der and  fear  at  his  absence,  that  when  he  should  again  present  himself 
her  feeble  will  might  Ixi  completely  subdued  to  his.  He  had  not  studied 
the  poor  child  in  vain ;  he  had  made  no  miscalculation  in  regard  to  her 
character.  By  that  very  policy  was  she  placed  wholly  at  his  mercy ;  for 
before  he  appeared  again,  Clara  had  resolved  that  she  would  go  with  him 
wherever  he  chose  to  lead  hor.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  she  strove  to  hush 
the  voice  within,  by  the  deceiving  idea  that  she  should  benefit  Florence, 
and  rejxii/  her  long  devotion  thus ;  she  could  not  satisfy  herself  with  the 
sophism  that  the  end  justified  the  means.  It  was  with  hei  a  struggle  of 
thought  to  the  last,  and  when  the  stniggle  ended  in  her  resolution, 
Florence  and  Gerard  were  all  she  really  thought  of.  Her  own  happiness 
was  not  at  that  time  the  grand  idea.  Her  own  ?  It  was  the  last  she 
could  reason  about  then.  A  love  for  him  that  amounted  to  entire  abne- 
gation of  self  had  been  her  heart's  offering  since  that  day  during  her 
recovery  when  he  avowed  his  faithful  and  entire  love  for  her.  Had  it  not 
been  so,  she  would  yet  —  oh !  in  the  name  of  human  nature  do  not  doubt 
it!  —  have  hesitated,  re-thought,  and  jwrhajis  have  prayed  over  that 
temptation. 

*  In  a  day,  or  at  very  farthest  a  week,  they  would  come  back.  Did  she 
dare  fear  or  doubt  him?'  He  jwked  it  that  bright  morning  when  she 
went  out  from  Wells  and  joined  him,  and  left  with  him  the  jiaths  of  duty, 
peace  and  holiness.  He  fisked  it;  and  the  sun  shone  so  jcyously,  and 
the  birds  sang  so  sweetly,  the  flowers  bloomed  so  purely,  every  thing 
seemed  so  merr}'  and  so  fair,  that  she  answered,  *  No ; '  but  the  answer 
had  less  of  sincerity  in  it  than  when  uttered  while  under  the  care  and 
protection  of  Florence. 

IX 

Not  only  that  one  day  which  Clara  had  appointed  in  her  own  mind 
for  time  of  absence,  but  many  days,  so  many  that  they  beg:m  to  be  num 
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bercd  for  montlis,  p&sscd  by,  while  the  unavailing  search  and  watching 
for  her  return  continued.  No  doubts  existed  as  to  with  whom  she  had 
departed  ;  but  how  she  had  gone  was  a  tormenting  and  dreadful  tliooght 
for  the  grieved  and  disappointed  Florence.  The  deception  practued 
against  ]ier  by  one  whom  she  had  loved  and  tenderly  watched  over 
through  her  life-time,  fell  with  a\\-fully  enlightening  force  upon  her.  She 
could  not  rally ;  she  was  almr>st  blinded  by  it.  Through  the  lonplineas  and 
gloom  and  grief,  which  settled  like  a  steadfast  cloud  upon  the  house  after 
Clara's  going,  but  one  ray  of  brightness  and  comfort  streamed  :  the  joy- 
ous, half- blind,  merry  and  affectionate  little  Rose  Percy.  It  seemed  to 
her  teacher,  her  sister,  Florence,  in  those  days,  that  the  blessing  of  the 
child's  mother  had  indeed  taken  a  tangible  form  in  the  person  of  Roee; 
and  in  the  girl's  constant  presence,  her  true  innocence  and  childlineBS, 
she  felt  that  she  was  finding  her  real  earthly  comfort  and  sustainer.  The 
more  sentient  companionship  of  Willis  even  did  not  equal  that  of  the 
guilelessness  and  dependence  of  the  little  one. 

After  a  search  of  many  weeks,  which  was  continued  in  every  iroaffin- 
able  way,  the  idea  of  iU  being  crowned  with  success  was  abandoned  in 
despair;  and  then  Florence,  looking  to  One  mighty,  and  to  herself,  again 
turned  her  att^^ntion  to  her  daily  tasks,  as  strong  really  but  still  more 
grave  and  silent  than  before  that  day  of  dreadful  visitation.  Was  there 
no  other  way  for  her  to  do  than  to  still  toil  on  ?  Could  she  find  no  safe 
shelter  and  retirement  from  the  curious  ?  Yes!  Willis  Percy  had  again 
opened  the  di)ors  of  his  home,  and  entreated  her  to  enter,  as  its  mistress ; 
he  had  besought  her  to  take  his  honorable  name  for  her  own ;  he  had  im- 
plored her  to  accept  his  ])rotcction  from  the  shame  and  disgrace  brought 
on  her  own  house ;  and  she  put  away  the  cup  of  blessing,  and  sud, 
'  Though  I  should  die,  will  I  be  true  to  myself ! ' 


The  close  of  the  year  of  Clara's  absence  found  Florence  receiving  the 
erring,  lost  sister  of  her  heart  to  her  lowly  home  again,  with  tearless  eyes, 
but  prayerful,  and  therefore  not  despairing  calmness  ;  found  her  in  a  con- 
sciousness of  now  need,  and  still  sterner  duty,  that  filled  heart  and  brain 
with  terrific  light,  seeking  and  finding  strength  to  not  only  labor  diligent- 
ly—  she  had  done  that  always  —  but  in  addition,  to  watch  and  guard  the 
broken,  shattered  mind,  the  fi'eble  life  of  the  poor  wanderer.  And  suc- 
ceeding days,  and  months,  and  years,  saw  her  growing  up  to  the  per- 
formance of  that  necessity ;  and  when  parted  at  last  from  her  great 
human  comfort,  little  Rose,  whose  mind  she  had  prepared  for  other 
instruction  than  she  could  give,  Florence  was  compelled  to  look  for  relief 
from  her  school  toils  only  to  the  more  distressing,  because  hoj^eless  tasks 
devolvinjy  on  her  as  Clara's  guardian. 

Of  what  those  months  of  absence  had  been  to  Clara  in  the  proving, 
Florence  never  knew;  and  it  was  well  that  she  could  not  know.  The 
name  of  Gerard  never  escaped  her  sister's  lips  after  the  time  of  her  return. 
All  energy,  all  sense,  all  afioetion  and  interest  seemed  to  have  been  left 
behind  in  the  outer  world  of  horror  from  which  she  had  esoaj»ed  on  that 
night,  that  wild  and  dreadful  midnight  of  her  return  home;  that  night 
when  Florence  heard  her  beseeching  voice  above  the  voice  of  the  storm, 
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and  knowing  what  and  whose  it  w^a%  hastened  to  receive  the  loved  and 
lost  one  back. 

During  the  five  following  years  of  Clara's  lif(»,  at  regular  intervals,  letters 
came  to  her  address,  (he  had  not  given  her  evon  another  name  !)  contain- 
ing drafts,  which,  if  made  use  of  in  the  way  directed,  would  have  enabled 
the  sisters  to  live  in  entire  ease,  in  luxury,  had  they  so  chosen,  l^ut, 
thougli  the  support  of  the  household  now  depended  on  her  unaided 
effort*,  for  Clara  had  lost  all  ability  for  and  knowledge  of  her  former  pur- 
suits, those  drafts  were  never  *  dishonored '  by  Florence  in  making  use  of 
tliem ;  and  they  had  no  other  *  sight'  than  that  of  lire.  She  would  have 
perished  herself  from  want,  and  would  have  suffered  Clara  to  know  the 
same  fate,  rather  than  accept  reUef  from  him  who  had  worked  them  such 
intolerable  wrong.. 

Those  five  years  passed,  and  Florence  was  alone :  her  sistor  had  gone 
with  the  dead.  She  went  not  obeying  the  call  of  the  Almkjiitv,  but  at 
her  own  bidding.  Iler  insanity  or  imbecility  had  taken  in  the  last  days 
of  her  life  a  new  form:  she  became  utterly  mute,  as  one  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  no  word,  or  sign,  or  token  of  understanding  could  be  drawn  from  her; 
and  it  was  while  this  change  was  causing  an  increase  of  dread  in  the  mind 
of  Florence,  that  all  cause  for  farther  watching  and  sorrow  for  Clara  was 
removed  for  ever.  She  was  found  drowned.  The  life  of  the  gentle,  and 
trusting,  and  deceived,  and  erring  Clara  ended  with  a  tragedy. 

The  teacher  had  b(?en  out  with  her  pupils  for  a  half-day's  ramble  in  the 
woods,  leaving  het  sister  in  tlie  house-keeper's  charge.  The  return  of 
Florence  and  the  children  to  the  town  led  over  a  bridge  which  spanned 
the  river  D ;  and  when  at  night-fall  they  crossed  it,  they  found  them- 
selves awed  atid  trembling  amidst  a  crowd  which  had  gathered  at  the 
magic  words,  *A  woman  drowned ! '  and  her  eyes  were  among  those  gazing 
with  pitying  eagerness  to  distinguish  the  form  and  half-hid  features  of  the 
suicide,  and  her  voice  was  the  faint^^st  of  those  which  broke  forth  WMth 
such  grief  and  horror,  when  the  name  of  Clara  Swaine  was  once  again 
taken  on  the  lips  of  a  wondering  people ;  and  her  form  was  the  first  to 
bend,  with  forgiveness  and  faithful,  fearless  love,  over  the  dcfad. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  life  was  quite  extinct,  a  litter  was  hastily 
procured  by  the  sympathizing  multitude  ;  the  body  wa«*  placed  upon  it, 
and  then  for  a  moment  Florence  stooped  over  it,  smoothing  the  drenched 
and  tangled  hair  and  closing  the  eyelids.  As  they  paused  thus  in  deep 
silence  ere  the  bier  was  lifted,  the  people  were  compelled  to  stand  hastily 
back  ;  for  a  coach  with  fiery  horses  cam  ^  dashing  raj)idly  over  the  bridge, 
and  one  who  rode  therein  had  much  to  do  with  that  poor  dead  creature's 
history.  The  dust  his  proud  steeds  raised  fell  on  the  face  of  Clara. 
Poor  Clara  I  more  pitiable  Gerard  I  She  had  gone  to  the  judgment: 
he,  in  the  strength  of  his  pride,  and  wealth,  and  years,  wa**  f?<>i"g  <^>n  into 
the  world,  whose  smiles  and  cordial  greetitig  would,  he  well  knew,  await 
him  wherever  he  might  turn  ;  where  his  example  was  to  be  spread,  and 
where  the  frown  of  woman  would  sunly  be  not  raised  against  him,  nor  the 
scorn  and  scoflf  of  men  ! 

The  courage,  strenij^th  and  ability  which  had,  during  all  Clara's  life, 
and  more  especially  in  \t^  last  years,  increased  with  every  new  trial  and 
discouragement,  seemed  for  a  time  after  that  death  to  fail  Florence  totally. 
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For  a  while  with  high  lieart  she  stniirirlcd  against  nature's  eDcronchiDg 
self-distrust,  weakness  and  def»|»<.>iideney,  but  then  the  over-taxed  heart 
tailed  utterly.  The  courage,  not  eailh-born,  nor  earth-sustained,  had  been 
long  the  comfort  and  sustainer  of  her  soul.  Wh<;re  was  it  ?  wliy  had  it 
vanished?  Even  in  the  'patient,  never-wearying  love'  of  Percy,  which 
never  revealed  itself  more  clearly  and  generously  than  now,  Florence 
found  no  consoler,  no  sustainer.  It  was  even  at  one  time  a  source  of  bitter 
thought,  for  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  this  love  had  been  given  merely 
to  aggravate  and  to  tantalize ;  proftered  iis  it  was  to  a  sense  of  justice  so 
strict  and  stern  as  nature  and  circumstances  had  fostered  in  her  soul.  But, 
j>raise  to  th(i  Grace  that  did  not  then  desert  her !  the  wrongful  thought 
was  wrestled  with  and  overcome.  Religion  had  been  long  the  great  com- 
fort of  her  soul,  and  it  was  not  to  prove  a  broken  cisterft  in  the  time  of  her 
great  noed  1  And  now  again  her  soul  put  oflf  its  sackcloth,  and  she  went 
on  her  way  willing  to  live,  and  thankful  that  she  could  live,  by  faith  and 
not  by  sight. 

For  some  time  Percy  and  she  had  been  separated  by  distance,  he  hav- 
ing gone  to  tiike  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  church  in  lirunswick.  On  hearing 
of  Clara's  death  he  came  at  once  to  Florence?,  feeling  that  she  had  a  right 
to  look  for  him, and  a  hope  that  he  had  cherished  for  years  stood  outfall 
in  the  light  as  he  sought  her,  to  speak  consoling  and  holy  words.  But 
stricken  as  he  found  her,  she  would  Jiccept  no  more  from  him  than  hn 
Christian  sympathy.  It  would  havi;  been  no  marvel  if,  when  he  |iarted 
with  her  again,  and  stood  once  more  among  his  jx-ople,  he  had  pn^ached 
to  them  with  a  new  force,  and  in  a  new  sense,  concerning  the  Saviocb's 
'  lie  ye  perfect,'  he  carried  with  him  from  Florence  such  an  entire  con- 
viction that  it  was  p<issibh?  for  mortals  to  ol>ey  the  very  letter  and  spirit 
of  lh«*  far-reaching  injunction. 

Percy's  last  visit  to  Florence,  and  the  few  and  brief  letters  she  wrote 
him,  did  much  for  him  ;  the  breath  of  resignation  was  transniittvd  from 
her  soul  into  his,  and  In:  began  to  learn  much  of  that  divine  patience  from 
her,  the  patience  that  could  endure  even  till  time  vv:ts  no  more,  locking 
for  its  measure  of  hap['iuess.  denied  un  earth,  to  another  state  of  existence. 
After  all  th<*  imp:itienc«M>f  youth,  the  love-longing  and  expectanc,  iH\ice, 
calm  peace  and  true  sul>mis<ion  came,  and  dwelt  within  him,  comforting 
him,  and  precious  to  him  beyond  all  things,  because  he  knew  it  was  a 
twin-spirit  of  the  quiet  that  was  in  her.  That  Peace  I  it  was  the  good 
Samaritan  to  him  I  His  early  hoiHJs  went  by  all  on  the  other  side,  and 
he  saw  them  g<jing,  while  he  lay  wounded  to  the  heart,  weak  and  i^nver- 
less  ;  and  th(;n  Peace,  that  very  Peace  which  Florence  knew,  came  (•>  him, 
IxMind  up  his  wounds,  and  It-ft  him  in  the  care  of  the  great  PjiVaiciAX, 
and  11k  restored  and  blevied  him. 

When  the  Samaritan's  good  oilices  were  abiding  in  the  soul,  and  j)roving 
themselves  in  th(^  daily  life  which  he  pui>ju<»d ;  while  he  was  receiving 
calmly,  and  with  int».*lligent  consciousness,  the  conviction  that  he  was 
indeed  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  on  earth,  onlain<»d  to  toil,  aiul  grow  not 
wearv  in  his  journeying,  he  was  compelled  Ut  test  his  strength,  to  prove 
the  genuineness  of  his  ]>»-;iei».  Tidings  came  to  him,  but  not  through 
Florence,  that  an  encai/  r.r//7/on//?/tf/7/ had  come,  seeking  her,  from  Knghmd, 
bearing  a  recognition  and  a  will  from  her  father,  by  which  she  wiis  made 
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heir  to  an  immcnso  fortune.  The  story  was  communicated  to  Percy 
through  a  friend  whose  word  he  couhl  not  doubt ;  and  acting  on  the  instant 
suggestion  of  a  thankful  heart,  he  wrote  to  Florence  : 

*  Why  Arc  you  silent  ?  I  have  waited  nil  this  day  —  It  Deoms  &  century  —  for  words  from  you. 
I  have  had  such  joyful  ncwH  of  yuu  as  I  cannot  believe  you  would  willingly  keep  fhiin  me.  ^\re 
you  ill  ?  May  1  cunie  to  you  t  Oh !  tell  mc  what  vou  tei$h  nie,  what  I  muti  do.  I  have  no  mind 
of  my  own  left ;  for  1  write,  Florence,  in  the  overwhelming  consciousnesH  thai  you  are  happy  now 
beyond  all  you  have  dared  or  allowed  yourself  to  hope.  The  long  ng,  the  intense  desin^  of  your 
life  appears  before  you  in  the  sha(M«  o(  a  full  blessing.  I  dare  not  think  of  the  way  in  which  vou 
may  remember  me.  It  will  be  your  place,  power,  necessity,  to  think  of  me  as  for  the  flntl  time 
In  the  light  .of  a  iietitioning  lover,  for  .1  know  all  things  must  now  liecome  as  it  wert*  m'W  to  you. 
You  most  say  to-day  to  your  heart,  whether  you  can  love  mc.  I  plead  nothing;  my  heart  leavtra 
Itself  wholly  to  your  heart's  Judgment.  You  have  trie<i  and  proved  the  thiiigsOf  this  WDrld ;  you 
have  a  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  life  as  it  is  really.  If,  looking  into  the  inniiH«l  recet^sea 
of  your  heart,  you  And  no  image  of  ine  remaining,  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  ot  it.  Even  in  that 
happening  I  would  not  have  you  forget,  uiUess  the  assurance  is  worthlei>s,  that  I  rejoice  in  your 
present  cause  for  rejoicing  as  thoroughly  as  I  have  in  past  times  sorrowed  in  your  sorrows. 

*  Your  Iricnd  in  truth,  ^  Pkrot  • 


A  LKTTER  and  an  envoy  had  indeed  come ;  they  had  been  received  by 
Florence.  Judge  Browning,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  England's 
lawyers,  had  on  his  death-bed  dispatched  this  person  with  a  word  of 
recognition  and  a  will,  by  which  his  daughter  was  left  a  millionaire,  and 
Florence  received  them.  It  seemed  indeed,  in  the  experience  of  that  day, 
as  though  no  sorrow  were  to  be  spared  her,  no  pang  of  disai»pointment. 
After  others  had  announced  to  her  the  glad  tidings  of  the  bright  fultilment 
of  her  whole  hfe's  hope,  the  stranger  came  into  her  presence,  satisfied  that 
it  was  she  to  whom  he  l»ore  the  acknowNdgment  of  one  whom  the  great 
men  of  England  reverenc^id.  He  laid  the  letter  Wfore  her,  and  with  her 
own  eyes  Florence  read  what  Judge  Browning  had  written  on  his  death- 
bed. She  read  the  story  of  his  youth  and  poverty ;  of  his  wite,  and  of 
her  sufferings  and  early  death ;  of  his  child,  his  only  onCj  whom  before 
her  mother  died  they,  in  their  destitution  and  misery,  left  to  the  care  of 
strangers.  No  atlemj»t  was  made  in  the  epistlt)  to  palliate  the  neglect 
which  had  continued  in  his  after-yeam'  pros|>erity.  Compen.-ation  was 
made,  or  the  dying  man  had  evidently  erideavond  to  sujjpose  it  was 
made,  in  giving  at  thi.*  last  wealth  and  name  to  his  child.  It  was  nut 
the  thought  of  this  long  desertion  that  spread  darkness  over  the  «*yes  of 
her  who  read,  that  sent  sickness  into  her  very  soul,  that  cast  a  shadow 
like  the  shadow  of  death  over  her  fur  a  moment,  when  she  thought  of  the 
child  to  whom  that  letter  wtis  addressed  ;  of  Clara,  to  whom  another  hand 
had  b<?en  extended,  for  whom  another  voice  than  that  of  her  proud,  vain- 
glorious, earthly  i)arent,  had  said  the  recognizing  words:  ^My  child!'* 

Kefolding  the  letter  —  for  with  that  what  had  she  to  do?  —  she  returned 
it  to  the  envoy,  and  said,  *The  recognition  is  made  many  years  too  late. 
I  am  not  Clara  8waine,  U>  wh<nn  you  will  see  this  letter  is  addressed. 
She  was  the  only  child  of  Judge  Bruwning,  if  I  read  aright  I   She  is  dead.' 

'  Ib^  had  never  but  one  child ;  but  is  it  poss^ible  I  do  not  see  that  daugh- 
ter before  mo  ?     What  a  dreadful  mistake  ! ' 

*  I  must  refer  you  to  Mii*.  llaminrl,  tin*  matron  of  our  iHmndling  Hospi- 
tal, Sir :  she  is  th»^  one  with  whom  you  could  most  profitably  confer  now. 
If  the  disposal  of  this  ]>roj)erty  is  in  your  ]iower,do  not  forget  her,  and  the 
house  of  refuge  in  which  she  has  spent  herself.  It  was  a  home  for  Clara 
many  years,  as  you  an-  probably  aware.' 

The  me^^enger  bowed  himself  out  in  silence :  he  could  not  find  words 
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wherewith  to  address  the  woman  who  had  gone  down  from  the  sun-light 
into  the  darkness  of  disapj)ointment,  even  while  his  eyes  were  upon  her,  in 
such  calm  submission. 

Days  passed  on,  and  Percy's  letter  was  unanswered.  Those  days  were 
mark«.'d  for  him  by  wonder,  anxiety  and  impatience ;  but  for  her  they  were 
recorded  as  the  witnesses  of  a  \'ictory  over  the  last  great  temptation  of 
Florence  Swaine. 

But  at  last,  at  last  she  wrote  to  him.  Without  and  around  her,  in  that 
hour,  were  sigiLs  and  tokens  of  an  approaching  departure,  noise  and  con- 
fusion :  the  little  cottage,  the  home  of  years,  was  nearly  dismantled ;  one 
room  only  was  as  yet  untouched,  that  in  which  she  had  lived  long  alone 
^  '  with  her  tried  and  punfied  soul.  The  widowed  house-keeper  had  gone 
*  back  to  the  friendly  protection  of  the  hospital,  and  the  matron  there  was 

Ix'thiiikinj;  and  wonderinj:  over  a  romance  she  had  known  in  real  life.  In 
.  other  dw(»l ling-places  beside  that  of  Florence  there  were  evidences  of  leave- 
taking,  of  sundering  ties,  of  sorrow  and  hope  battling  together.  But  there 
were  no  homes  so  desolate  as  that  where  she  sat  alone,  writing  to  Willis 
IVrcy,  while  the  soft  summer  wind  was  filling  the  sails  of  a  vessel  lying  in 
the  harbur,  waiting  its  p.ssengers;  a  vessel  which  was  that  night  to  go 
forth  o!i  a  far  voyage  to  heathendom. 

There  was  a  deathly  pallor  on  the  face  of  Florence  as  she  wrote,  dim- 
ness in  her  brilliant  eyes,  but  the  gathering  tears  did  not  fall ;  and  though 
her  hand  trembled  so  violently  when  she  began  to  write  that  she  could 
hardly  guide  her  pen,  yet  was  she  going  forth  conquering  and  to  conqtier! 


*  Yor  would  hove  folded  mo  sofHy  in  the  t>heltorof  your  name,  Willis,  while  disfcnice 
mine.  Sliuuld  .>ou  tuke  mo  now,  you  would  not  And  the  diaaruce  of  doubt  remnvv<l.  You  would 
have  dcrendod  me,  when  the  hanh  Judgment  of  the  worid  hod  u'onc  forth  afjraiuMt  mine  —  mine  no 
lontfer,  liy  lie  of  life  or  of  bI(M>d  !  Vou  iivould  tia\e  Kaved  me  from  labor,  have  shielded  me  from 
tHirrow,  hud  it  bi^en  in  vour  power:  and  now,  when,  if  1  dared  or  could  I  would  cry,  *Tukr  mel* 
you  fold  your  arm^  you  KK)k  on  mo  ditftrustlully,  fenrinv  for  the  constancy,  the  truenesaof  mj 
lie4irtV  love  for  you,  brcause  you  thiiiic  I  urn  in  prodptsriiy !  (live  mo  backyour  old  confidence; 
indeed,  indeed  i  deserve  it.  if  1  ever  did.  l>o  I  not  nerd  it !  Oh !  ni>bteKt  heart!  believe  me,  it  if 
my  jov  and  con»olation  in  this  hour,  the  last,  the  very  laat  spent  in  my  native  land,  to  think  that  f 
havr  been  |)crniitte<l  to  love  you. 

*  You  hti\«;  learned  probably  by  this  time  that  it  was  on  Clara  the  too-late  bltwtfiinor  foil ;  that  I 
have  alwayn  been  uncimnectcii  b.  natural  ti<*»  with  her,  with  any  whom  I  know.  From  me  yoa 
will  iearn  lliat  I  am  Koinf?  noip.  at  once,  to  give  my  future  years,  my  strength  —  I  have  strength 
vel,  dear  Willih  —  my  years,  my  stn^n^th  and  lalents,  to  the  siTvice  of  our  Makkr.  It  matten 
little  whi'thcr  that  nervice  bo  rendered  here  or  afar.  Do  not  call  it  weakness  that  leads  mc  henee. 
I  Ht'ifht  fail  here.  1  must  Uvc  myself  from  the  rocollections  which  are  so  closely  ass(»cialuit  wilh 
thi;*  placH.  I  should  have  askod  your  couiim'I,  had  i  not  setrn  my  duty  to  myself  and  my  (jod  lO 
clearly  pointed  out,  that  I  dan?  not  shrink  fmm  itn  pc rfonnance  —  1  cannot  shrink.  You  know  of 
thin  party  of  Christians  about  to  sail  for  India.  Some  of  theui  are  our  own  personal  friends;  and 
I  know  that  did  I  consult  you  men;Iy  as  a  Christian  pastor  might  be  consulted,  you  would  say  to 
me.  '  Li-*len  t<»  thai  v<iice  within  you  ;  pray  to  Con;  and  then  act  as  your  Judgment  shall  decide.' 
This  I  hiirr.  done,  and  nothing  remains  f<  r  me  but  to  say  to  you,  Karewoll.  Farewell!  We  are 
not  parting  for  ever.  I  know  wc  shall  not  meet  again  in*  this'lile ;  1  shall  never  hear  your  roioe;, 
you  will  not  see  my  face  again.  Had  1  thought  that  we  were  equal  to  a  calm  parting,  1  would 
have  called  you  to  me.  F-  rewell !  ^  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  *  we  an;  11  is  aervants. 
Let  us  be  liiithiul :   Hr  wiH  not  digoicn  vs. 

*  In  the  bonds  of  faith,  and  fellowship,  and  love,  yes,  by  the  graco  of  God,  your 

•  F,  9.' 


TiiK  vessel  had  sailed  ere  this  letter  reached  its  destination.  Florence 
looked  ht-r  last  ujion  her  native  land.  Thenceforth  was  she  no  more  to 
Willis  Percy,  but  as  inuoli  as  an  angel-thought,  a  guardian,  soothing  and 
sustaining  aiigrl-thoiight.  Her  going  left  him  in  one  sense  jH'Culiarly  and 
sadly  alone  ;  and  yet,  could  he  have  done  >=o,  hti  would  not  have  called 
her  back.    In  his  imagination  he  saw  her  going,  as  she  really  did,  calmly, 
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resolutely,  holily,  and  his  spirit  \7ould  not  even  whisper,  'Return,  and  bless 
me.^  She  had  blessed  him  in  that  very  act  of  departing.  So  were  his 
hands  made  free,  and  his  heart  purified ;  so  was  his  soul  in  itfl  cntireness 
drawn  upward  in  adoration,  and  between  heaven  and  earth  it  vibrated,  in 
every  movement  worshipping,  and  rendering  ser\ice  acceptable  to  God. 

Years  went  by  before  he  answered  that  letter  of  farewell ;  and  he  had 
not  meanwhile  heard  from  Florence,  save  through  others.  When  he  did 
write  to  her,  he  also  was  on  the  eve  of  a  departure :  he  had  *  set  his  house 
in  order;'  he  was  going  *home.'  And  he  knew,  for  friends  had  told 
him,  that  her  feet  had  entered  the  same  path,  that  she  too  would  soon 
enter  her  Father's  house.  Percy  died  in  the  very  prime  of  life  and  use- 
fulness ;  he  was  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  apparent  vigor,  and  energy,  and 
watchful  labor;  he  had  fought  a  good  fight;  he  had  kept  the  faith. 
Then,  as  he  had  desired,  his  letter  was  sent  over  the  great  oceans,  to  the 
land  whose  darkness  Florence  had  striven  to  enlighten,  whose  people  she 
had  toiled  to  bless,  with  a  patience,  and  hope,  and  ardor  too,  which,  if 
individually  exhausting  and  destroying,  were,  as  an  example,  life-giving 
and  glorious.  And  that  letter  she  read  for  the  first  time  on  her  death- 
day.  Had  she  not  reason  to  fold  it  then,  as  she  did,  closely  upon  her 
breast?  Had  she  not  cause,  when  her  heart  wjis  groping  no  longer 
*  blindly  in  the  dark '  for  an  earthly  father's  love  and  benediction,  to  say, 
triumphantly  as  she  did,  while  her  spirit  was  being  caught  up  to  meet  IIim  : 

*J/y  Saviour,  not  deserted !  * 


ASUUELOT      river:       A      BONG. 

AIK   :      AFTOH     WATER. 

Sixo  on,  Ash-u-0-lot,  eing  till  thou  shult  fail 

To  join  the  bright  Htrcani  of  my  own  native  vale ; 

I  liiit  to  thy  murmurs,  I  hear  thee  ilcplore 

The  nation  that  named  thvo  — tlicy  see  thee  no  more. 

How  pweet  in  the  Autumn  to  strnv  by  thv  pide, 
Bencatli  the  smooth  l>eeches  that  drink  of  thv  tide  ; 
To  hear  the  wind  si^h  fnr  the  wild  svlvan  chi«f. 
And  faint,  dreamy  tinkle,  as  slow  fafis  the  leaf ! 

Here  camo  the  dark  maiden,  in  days  that  arc  flown, 
When,  painted  for  battle,  Iut  warrior  liad  gone ; 
To  muso  o'er  thy  waters,  to  henr  in  their  flow 
Tlie  accents  of  pleasure  or  sobbings  of  woe. 

When  bright  shone  the  moon,  and  the  bough  scarcely  stirr'd, 
And  the  wolf's  lonelv  howl  fn)m  Monadnock  was  heard, 
She  saw  in  thy  mantlo  of  mist,  chill  and  gray, 
Tlie  ghost  (»f  her  warrior  rise  wreat])iug  away. 

Still  plays  in  the  breeze,  as  of  yore,  thy  light  wave, 
But  on  thy  green  banks  all  unknown  is  h<?r  grave ; 
Tlie  plotigh-boy  turn-*,  whistling,  some  mouldering  bone : 
Here  still  flow' thy  waters  —  her  grave  is  imknown. 


Sing  on,  Ash-u-e-lot,  sing  till  thou  f-halt  fail 

I'o  join  the  bright  fltKKl  of  my  own  native  vale; 


Si 

I  list  to  thy  murmurs,  I  hear  thee  deplore 
The  nation  that  loved  thee  — they  see  thee  do  more  I 
VOL.  xxxvui.  28 
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BT    WABBXVOTOK    CnilTOV. 


Sooop*D  vales  and  swelling  hills  with  verdure  dad, 

Far-reacliing  plains  and  forests  dark  and  vast^ 

And  wild  ravines  in  whose  deep  shades  the  deer. 

Sore  pressed  on  open  plain,  finds  shelter  safe 

From  hungry  hunter  and  relentless  wolC 

And  laves  her  pantinc^  sides  in  their  cool  streams. 

Or  in  the  tangled  thickets  rests  secure. 

The  unrestricted  sight  finds  nothing  here 

Save  Nature's  beauties  spread  with  lavish  hand : 

No  village  bright,  nor  cultivated  fields ; 

No  human  habitiUion,  nor  the  house 

Of  God.    The  ceasi^less  hum  of  industiy, 

The  jarring  sounds  that  make  the  city*s  noise, 

The  winds  waft  not  to  these  far  solitudes. 

This  mound  so  green  was  virgin  all,  till  now, 

To  human  foot-steps  and  to  human  eyes, 

Unless,  perchance,  some  roving  savage  band, 

Oamanche  wild,  or  wilder  Witchita, 

From  war's  pursuit^  or  fn>m  the  eager  diase, 

Sought  in  its  tempting  shades  a  welcome  rest 

The  liiding  quail  and  silent  wooing  dove 

Quit  their  green  trysting-placc  at  my  approach. 

But  soon  in  noigliboring  tnickets  reunite, 

And  tlicre,  from  interruption  safe,  resume 

Their  blisi*ful  meetings,  rudely  broken  up. 

The  liawk,  slow-sailii^,  seems  awhile  to  j)ause 

And  scrutinize  witli  keener  gaze  the  strange 

Intruder.     Tlio  wary  sentinel-crow, 

High  perched  on  yon  dead  elm,  distrustfully 

Looks  down,  and  to  his  feeding  conutules  near 

Croaks  timely  warning  to  premre  for  flight 

As  in  the  waving  wilderness  I  lie, 

Harmonious  sounds  swell  up  from  yonder  vale. 

And  distant  woods,  and  westwanl-stretching  plains, 

Tlie  groves  are  filled  with  music ;  songsters  gay 

And  inurmuriDg  insects  join  tlioir  \-arietl  notes 

With  swaying  branches  and  the  streamlet's  voice. 

The  yellow-breasted  lark,  shunning  the  wood^ 

Skims  the  broad  meadow,  and  from  weed  to  weed 

Sends  forth  his  short  and  oft-repeated  lay. 

The  breeze  that  now  with  gentle  freshness  fans 

My  temples,  thn)bbing  with  the  noon-iiay  sun, 

Fidl-freijjhtcKl  comes  with  odors  sweet  of  flowers, 

That  hide  their  faces  in  the  verdure  rank. 

And  in  their  grassy  prisons  lost  to  view. 

Challenge  remonibnuice  with  their  perfumed  breath. 

Few  years  shall  pass  ere  these  untn>dden  wilds 

With  noise  of  toiling  multitudes  are  filKrd. 

These  forests  old,  tliat  have  withstood  so  long 

The  wrathful  tempest  in  its  wintry  might, 

To  man's  supremacy  shall  bow  at  last 

The  eartii.  tormented,  shall  supply  his  wants. 

And  from  these  bright  flowers  graves  will  soco  arise 

The  luscioua  fruit  and  life-sustamiDg  grain. 
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The  cabin  nidc  sliall  be  the  city*8  germ ; 

And  towen*  and  domcH  from  tliesc  broad  plainA  may  spring, 

And  heaven -pointing  spireA  oVrtop  tliis  height 

Some  weary  denizen  uiuy  then,  like  me, 

Seek  out  this  cool  retreat^  to  wliile  an  hour 

In  musing  on  the  glories  of  the  scene. 


Ikettli-aJnnk  nf  3iU,  Btistit  Itarl. 


CHAPTEU   THE    TENTH. 


*  I  H AYB  another  dear  frieDd  who  is  a  sexagenary  bachelor.  Hie  heyday  of  life  is  oyer  with 
him,  but  his  old  ago  is  still  siuuiy  and  chirpiuK.  Ue  is  a  prufessod  squire  or  daines ;  the  mstlo  of 
a  silk  gown  is  music  in  hia  caiM.  ...  in  his  dovoUou  to  the  fair  tmx  —  the  muslin,  as  he  calls 
It  —  ho  is  the  gentle  flower  of  chivalry.  He  loves  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  asmile ;  when  ho  can 
breathe  the  sweet  atmosphere  of  kid  gloves  and  cambric  handkerchiefs,  his  soul  is  in  its  element ; 
and  his  supremo  delight  is  to  pass  the  morning,  to  use  his  own  quaint  language,  *  in  making 
dodging  calls,  and  wi(y(ling  round  among  the  ladies.* '  Htprhiok. 

One  glorious  autumnal  afternoon,  our  entire  party  bad  tbe  luck  to  find 
themselves  comfortably  quartered  in  a  handsome  old-&8hioned  suite  of 
apartments  in  Vienna.  Dropping  into  the  Wolf's  room,  I  found  it  ten- 
anted for  the  nonce  by  nearly  all  the  gentlemen  of  our  company,  who 
certainly  appeared  quite  as  much  at  home  as  if  all  right  and  title  to  its 
occupancy  had  devolved  upon  them.  An  intense  atmosphere  of  fragrant 
tobacco-Hmoke,  mingled  with  the  fumes  of  coffee  and  liqueurs,  and  the 
degatjee  air  of  the  visitors,  at  once  evinced  that  Wolf  was  the  man  (and 
there  is  always  one  such  in  every  establishment)  in  whoso  room  every  one 
felt  perfectly  at  liberty  to  *  loaf,'  drop  in,  or  stay  a  week,  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  causing  annoyance. 

Extended  on  a  sofa  lay  fjist  a^^leep  the  fat,  testy,  sentimental  little  old 
gentleman  already  introduced  to  the  reader  at  Venice.  A  most  unlikely 
person  he  seemed  at  first  sight  to  ever  win  his  way  to  the  affections  of  our 
comfiany ;  but  he  had  done  it  —  irrevocably  —  and  was  now  fixed,  fast  as 
a  nail,  in  the  he«irts  of  every  one,  more  particularly  in  those  of  the  ladies, 
who  would  all  to  a  man  have  rather  burnt  their  fans  than  send  him  adrift. 

In  gooil  faith  Mr.  WiUiam  Dumhl(\  (or  Uncle  BiU,  as  young  C.  insisted 
on  callintr  him,)  though  what  the  French  call  a  *  fat,  id  est,  a  man  of 
impenetrable  self-conceit  and  ol>stinacy,  was  bristled  all  over  with  as  many 
go<xl  points  as  a  candy  ])yraniid  or  tli*.*  Confession  of  Faith.  Irritable  as 
an  old  mud-wiusp,  he  still  continually  showed  himself  brave  as  a  lion,  and 
that  far  oftener  for  his  fiiends  than  himself,  liut  though  so  chivalric, 
peppery  and  fiery,  the  little  old  gentleman  had  a  soft  heart — very  soft; 
softer  than  Charlotte  Russe,  and  could  be  melted  almost  to  tears  by  any 
moving  tale  of  love,  distress,  or  sentiment,  lie  was  in  fact  not  a  little 
credulous,  but  it  was  that  creditable  variety  of  credulity  which  originates 
not  so  much  in  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  from  a  continued 
association  witli  that  better  class  of  mortals  who  give  us  but  Httle  reason 
for  distnist.    And  tliat  there  are  many  such  —  far  more  than  we  at  first 
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ever  suspected — is  generally  the  last  and  truest  lesson  of  life  learned  by  the 
citizen  of  the  world  or  rone.  But  Uncle  Bill's  Jbrte  was  the  ladies,  to 
whom  he  devoted  himself  with  that  honorable  assiduity  manifested  by  an 
industrious  hen  toward  a  bro<xl  of  remarkably  promising  chickens.  And 
as  there  were,  fortunately  for  him,  none  among  the  latter  at  all  disposed  to 
ridicule  his  weak  points,  or  overtask  for  the  sake  of  jest  his  ever-ready 
services,  it  may  be  ima<^ined  with  what  zeal  this  gallant  squire  gave  him- 
self up  in  all  honor  and  respect  to  the  dames  and  demoiselles. 

Vtut  I  must  return  to  the  Wolf's  room.  There  lay  Uncle  Bill,  fast 
asleep,  still  holding  in  his  hand  Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels.  On  the 
bed,  one  up,  the  other  with  his  head  toward  the  feet,  were  young  C.  and 
Adrian  the  artist,  each  ]>ui!ing  away  for  dear  life  at  a  mighty  meerschaum, 
and  varying  its  uniformity  by  a  pull  at  their  coffee  or  the  Maresobino; 
while  at  the  tJible,  encumbered  by  guide-books,  maps,  cigar-cases,  whipa, 
weapons  and  foils,  sat  the  Chevalier,  deep  in  dominoes  with  Count  de 
Egerlyn.  Von  Schwartz  was  mildly  strumming  a  guitar  and  humming 
airs  from  *  Lucia;'  while  in  one  corner  were  picturesquely  grouped 
sevenil  g(*ntlemen  seated  on  chairs,  trunks,  and  the  window-sill,  earnestly 
occupied  in  d»*bating  the  relative  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  a 
visit  that  evening  either  to  Sperls  Garden  or  the  Opera. 

*  Is  this  a  cafe  or  estmninet  ? '  said  I,  struck  with  astonishmeDt  and 
delight  at  the  after-dinner  paradise  of  tobacco  and  liqueurs  so  unexpect* 
edly  revealed  to  me. 

'No,  old  fellow,  it  wasn't  born  one, but  it's  a  devilish  good  substitute,* 
cried  C,  thinking  of  N(?w-York.  'Come  in,  take  a  cigar,  and  don't  be 
proud,  but  help  yourself  to  cotll^e  and  fixins.' 

I  was  just  aljout  to  comply  with  the  invitation,  when  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter —  lady  laughter  —  from  the  adjoining  parlor  caused  me  to  start  and 
inquire,  '  Who's  there  ?' 

'' Le  Loup  dans  la  hergerie  —  the  Wolf  in  the  sheep-cote,'  replied 
Count  Egerlyn,  laughing. 

(Quitting  the  cafe^  I  (quietly  entered  the  parlor. 

Header,  did  you  ever  see  a  pretty  French  engraving  entitled,  '  How 
girls  ]/iok  up  their  wit 'I  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  scene  I  beheldi 
Seated  at  the  table  was  Wolf,  while  around  him  were  &<;sembled  the 
ladies,  all  ai)pavently  in  the  best  humor  in  the  world  with  him,  them- 
selves, and  each  other.  You  see  them  in  the  picture :  Coralie,  Mrs.  C^  the 
Count«ss  Egerlyn,  Julie,  Gertrude  Du  Val,  and  Bel  —  the  :i>ol  Brl,  as 
Wolf  called  her,  and  the  mi.K  I^kl,  as  she  called  herself.  There  was  La 
Cami'eador  with  her  talking  eyes,  and  Bel's  sister  with  her  black  ones, 
not  to  mention  many  others,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  omitteil  by  the  artist 
on  at'count  of  his  inability  to  do  justice  to  their  charms.  And  there, 
directly  in  the  midst,  sat  Wolf,  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug,  and  happy  as  a 
y<)ini!:j  pumpkin  in  the  sun.  IL*  was  ividently  in  his  old  element  of  yam- 
spinning,  flirting,  and  *•  coutant  flenntkSy  or  saying  pretty  things:  and  to 
ju<lge  by  the  intense  happiness  and  fun  that  prevailed,  the  ladies  were 
quite  of  a  piec*3  with  him. 

'  And  that,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Wolf,  is  also  true  ? '  cried  Coralie,  as  I  entered, 

'  Fact  —  true  as  a  lt)ver\s  vow,  every  word  of  it.  But  talking  of  the 
instinct  of  animals,  it 's  nothing  to  what  occurred  within  the  experience  of 
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an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  an  officer  in  an  American  vessel.  One  day 
while  in  the  East,  on  coming  up  after  a  noon-day  nap,  he  was  astonished 
to  find  that  an  enormous  tiger  had  been  brought  in  a  cage  on  board ;  and 
he  accordingly  seated  liimself  not  far  from  the  animal  and  began  obser\'in^ 
it.  Now  it  happened  that  at  the  same  time  three  young  monkeys  had 
also  been  received  and  sent  for  the  nonce  down  below ;  and  the  said  mon- 
keys, beginning  to  feel  themselves  more  at  home,  had  resolved  on  a  pro- 
menade tour  of  ins(>ection  round  their  new  domicile,  and  accordingly 
ascended  the  companion-way,  arm-in-arm,  in  an  elegant  leisurely  manner.* 

*  Arm-in-ami  ? '  cried  the  ladies. 

'  Yes,  arm-in-arm,  the  outside  monkeys  swinging  their  tails  gracefully 
for  canes.  So  well  indeed  did  one  conduct  himself,  that  my  friend  began 
to  fear  that  the  sailors  had  by  mistake  brought  off  some  native  of  rank, 
supposing  him  to  be  a  conntKJtion  or  relative  of  the  rest.  Well,  no  sooner 
bad  they  fairly  ascended,  than  they  found  themselves  directly  before  the 
cage  of  their  natural  enemy  the  tiger.  Struck  with  terror,  each  uttered 
a  piercing  scream,  and  in  a  touching  attitude  of  despair  fell  fainting  on 
ibe  deck.* 

*  Dreadful ! '  exclaimed  Coralio. 

*IIow  awfully  the  tiger  must  have  felt,'  said  Bel,  *to  think  of  the 
Buflfcring  he  had  caused.  I  would  n't  have  had  his  feelings  for  an  acre  of 
Cashmere  shawl.' 

'  And  what  became  of  the  poor  young  gentlem 1  mean  monkeys  ? ' 

asked  the  Countess  Egerlyn. 

*The  youngest  was  the  first  to  recover  and  endeavor  to  arouse  his 
fi^ends,  by  pinching  and  shaking,  to  a  sense  of  their  condition.  But  all 
such  exertions  were  in  vain.  Finally,  observing  not  far  off  a  very  large 
wooden  bowl  full  of  water,  near  which  lay  two  pewter  spoons,  he  carried 
his  friends  thither,  and  by  dint  of  splashing  and  pouring  water  with  a 
spoon  into  their  mouths  restored  them  to  consciousness.' 

'Noble  creature!'  cried  Coralie. 

*  No  sooner  had  they  fairly  recovered,  when,  apparently  by  the  advice 
of  the  one  whom  my  friend  took  for  a  native,  they  at  once  rolled  the 
bowl  overboard,  and  springing  into  it  rowed  themselves  ashore  with  the 
spoons  evidently  preferring  the  risk  of  a  watery  grave  to  the  recurral  of 
such  shocks  to  tlieir  nerves  as  that  which  they  had  just  experienced.' 

'But,'  said  Bel,  'it  do  n't  seem  to  mo  natural  that  a  creature  which  had 
acted  so  much  like  a  fool  in  coming  up  stairs  should  have  shown  so  much 
sense  wlien  his  friends  fainted.* 

'Both  monkeys  and  elephants,'  replied  Wolf,  'have  intelligence  enough 
to  supply  their  sick  or  wounded  companions  with  water.  Even  cats  lick 
ibeir  dead  kittens.  Beside,'  continued  Siiort^  sinking  his  voice  to  a  con- 
fidential whisper,  '  my  friend  informed  me  that  ho  had  good  reason  to 
suspect  that  this  last  monkey  was  the  lady  of  the  party  ! ' 

Here  a  general  burst  of  laughter,  giggling  and  tittering  took  place, 
broken  by  Gertrude  Du  Val's  remarking : 

'  Your  friend,  I  presume,  was  thinking  of  the  remark  made  in  Mar- 
mton,  when  Clare  brings  water  to  the  wounded  knight : 

*  O  WOMAN !  in  OUT  hourn  of  case. 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please : 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  mlniaterliig  aogd  Uum! ' 
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'Oh,  undoubtedly,'  rejoined  Wolf.  *But  talking  of  monkejs,  these 
creatures  are  sometimes  incredibly  intelligent.  Several  years  ago,  an  old 
friend  of  my  father's  took  with  him  to  Paris  an  oranff-outang,  who 
manifested  immediately  on  his  arrival  a  remarkable  quii^ess  of  what 
might  nlmost  be  termed  intellect.  On  the  third  evening  he  stole  ten 
francs,  and  made  his  esca{)e  through  the  window  to  a  masked  ball  held 
on  the  Boulevard  Italien.  Being  naturally  taken  for  a  gentleman  in  dis- 
guise, he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission,  and  of  course  still  leM 
in  conforming  to  the  usages  and  etiquette  (or  rather  want  of  it)  which 
there  prevailed.  Having  performed  witli  ease  the  feat  so  much  admired 
by  the  cUsciplcs  of  Chicard,  of  gal  lopping  around  the  hall  with  his  partner 
on  his  back,  and  afterward  climbing  with  a  grisette  in  his  arms  up  to  the 
fouKh  tier,  he  beciime  of  course  immensely  popular,  and  being  from  hit 
taciturnity  taken  for  a  stranger,  (probably  English,)  was  much  courted 
and  caressed  (about  supper  time)  by  the  ladies  present' 

*  They  might  have  known,'  said  Ooralie, '  from  his  conduct,  that  he  was 
not  bete  enough  to  be  English.' 

'  But  having  unthinkingly  snatched  from  one  of  his  admirers  a  stick  of 
s^re  de  jwrrunea,  or  apple  sugar,  he  was  arrested  by  a  fjendanne^  whom 
he  at  once  pommelled  a  la  Kentucky  and  then  took  to  flight,  after  biting 
ofif  the  e<ir  of  the  unfortunate  soldier,  bearing  with  him  the  musket  of  his 
vanquished  foci' 

*  Bravo  ! '  exclaimed  the  ladies. 

*  For  some  time  after  this,  he  ]>rudently  remained  at  home,  restraining 
his  antics  to  kissing  his  paws  from  the  window  to  ladies  passing  by.' 

*  Who,  of  course,'  replied  Coralie,  *  mistook  the  monkey  for  a  lion^  in 
the  Parisian  sense  of  the  word.' 

*  But  on  the  fourth  evening,  my  gentleman  found  his  monkey  again 
missing.  He  had  absconded,  bearing  with  him  several  bank-notes,  sJl  of 
my  friend's  eye-glasses  and  kid  gloves,  the  Ixist  of  his  clothes  and  linen, 
a  pot  of  rouge,  some  hair-dye,  and  several  excellent  works  on  etiquette, 
conduct  and  politeness,  not  to  mention  a  set  of  Dunias  and  J^aul  d$ 
Koch: 

'  It  strikes  me,'  said  Mrs.  C,  *  that  this  last  theft  did  not  indicate  such 
a  very  remarkable  degree  of  good  sense ! ' 

*  My  friend  heard  only  once  of  him  after  this.  Tlie  monkey,  owing 
to  his  extravagance,  was  soon  reduced  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  taking 
part  in  an  exhibition  of  well-trained  animals,  (like  himself,  no  longer 
sam^age^  held,  I  believe,  in  the  Rue  de  Clhy^ 

*  Poor  creature  ! '  sighed  Coralie.  '  Poverty  makes  us  ^quainted  with 
strange  companions.     And  what  became  of  him  then  ? ' 

*Hls  latter  fate  is  involved  in  mystery,'  replied  Wolf.  *But  not  long 
after  a  gentleman,  hitherto  unknown  to  fame  and  fortune,  made  a  striking 
debut  in  the  literary  and  social  world  of  Paris.  From  the  extravagant 
feats  narrated  of  this  lion,  my  friend  always  insisted  that  the  successful 
gentleman  could  be  no  other  than  his  long-last  monkey  I ' 

*  You  should  have  brought  your  tiger  into  this  story,  Mr.  Wolf,'  ex- 
claimed Coralie.  *  As  it  is,  according  to  Voltaire,  you  have  only  made 
half  a  Frenchman  of  him.' 

*  Voltaire  spoke  of  the  men^  replied  Wolf,  *  and,  indeed,  only  of  the 
worse  part  of  them.    As  for  the  ladies,  they  are  half  dove 
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*  And  half  devil,'  rejoined  Coralie,  rising.  *  Mr.  Wolf,  let  us  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  this  evening  to  the  opera.  Come,  Bel,  my 
angel,  let  us  vanish  !     Mr.  Courier,  excuse  us.' 

With  these  words  our  lady  friends  departed,  and  I  took  with  Wolf  the 
back  track  to  liis  room  and  its  fragrant  attractions ;  but  M'lle  CoraUe, 
lingering  an  instant  behind,  cried  after  us  : 

'  Monsieur  Wolf,  are  you  sure  the  monkey  did  not  afterward  take  a 
trip  to  your  country  ? ' 

*  Va  —  tu  m^embetes/^  *  was  the  equivocal  and  intensely-refined  reply 
of  my  friend,  in  a  low  tone,  heard  only  by  myself  and  the  gay  Parisienne. 
*  And  as  for  being  a  monkey,'  he  continued  to  me,  in  a  mild  growl,  *  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  I  or  any  other  man  would  lose  ground  in  the 
esteem  of  Miss  Coralie  and  her  fellow  French  even  if  I  had  been  the  hero 
of  my  last  tale  a  dozen  times  over.  Vive  la  Grande  Nation !  I  like  them ; 
I  do ! '  

AF  TE  R-n  EC  E. 

*  And  Mr.  Prtknk  solemnly  declared  to  me,  that  he  would  rather  lose  his  life  than  diagulso 
himBelf  as  a  woman.'  Cai.auitibs  or  AuTnons. 

That  evening,  after  our  return  from  the  opera,  while  seated  in  Wolf's 
room,  I  was  astonished  to  hear  an  unusual  rustling,  bustling  and  whisper- 
ing in  the  parlor.  The  ladies  were  evidently  about  something,  which 
(as  young  C.  was  therein  involved,  to  judge  by  his  laugh)  was  endently 
mischief. 

Softly  opening  the  door  we  joined  the  party,  and  beheld  an  imexpected 
apparition.  There  in  the  midist  stood  young  C,  disguised  as  a  lady,  in 
ail  the  glory  of  flowing  tresses  and  rosy  cheeks.  Ilalf  disguised,  I  should 
have  said,  for  his  silk  dress  lay  on  the  table  beside  him,  and  Coralie,  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  was  busy  in  lacing  his  corset 

*  Walk  in,  gentlemen,'  he  exclaimed,  as  we  entered,  *  and  do  n't  be 
shocked  to  find  me  in  skirtihus.  Though  hovering  around  the  airy  con- 
fines of  delicacy,  I  have  not  as  yet  stepped  beyond  the  borders.' 

With  these  words  ho  modestly  raised  the  hem  of  his  garments,  as  if 
stepping  through  mud,  to  convince  us  that,  like  many  other  ladies,  he  had 
not  as  yet  relinquished  the  pantaloon ;  which  movement  somewhat  discon- 
certed the  occupation  of  Coralie. 

^Fidowc!  —  be  still,  you  naughty  boy!  Remember  that  modesty 
is  now  your  greatest  jewel.     There,  now  you  're  improved.' 

With  these  words  she  drew  back  to  contemplate  his  figure,  and  com- 
placently pronounced  it  not  so  bad.  The  robe  was  then  donned ;  a  sim- 
Ele  camellia  twisted  into  his  wig ;  his  white  kids  drawn  on,  and  a  cashmere 
ud  over  his  shoulders.  Bel  and  Mrs.  C.  proposed  one  or  two  small 
alterations,  but  ultimately  yielded  as  usual  to  Coralie's  superior  French 
taste  in  all  such  matters. 

*  Had  n't  we  better  take  oflP  the  moustache  ? '  said  Wolf  maliciously, 
referring  to  an  almost  imperceptible  down  which  shaded  the  upper  lip  of 
C. ;  a  remark  which  caused  that  young  hero  to  draw  up  in  intense 
indignation  and  anxiety. 

•  *  You  make  an  animal  of  me '—u<Mt,  you  weary  and  annoy  me;  a  coarse  French  expreiaion. 
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*  Oh,  not  at  all,'  cried  Coralie,  who  had,  from  their  mutual  spirit  of 
recklessness  and  fun,  rather  an  affection  for  young  C. ;  ^  a  lady  is  always 
the  more  piquant  for  a  li^ht  moustache.' 

*  Indeed  ? '  replied  Wolf;  '  that  sounds  French.  But  politics  apart,  what 
does  all  this  mean,  now  that  Carnival  is  over,  and  masked  balls  out  of 
date?' 

'  Why,'  said  young  C,  *  Uncle  Bill,  you  know ' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Wolf,  '  I  expected  as  much.  A  rig  on  Uncle  Bill^  of 
course.     That  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  devotion  of  yourself  and  Coralie.' 

*  Well,  Uncle  Bill  showed  symptoms  of  mutiny  and  disobedience  this 
evening  at  the  opera.  Quite  unbearable,  was  n't  he  ? '  said  C,  appealing 
to  the  ladies. 

*  Oh,  terrible  ! '  cried  Coralie,  who  appeared  to  have  made  up  her  miDd 
to  swear  to  any  thing. 

'  On  the  frivolous  pretence  that  I  had  taken  a  seat  which  he  wanted,  he 
refused  to  summon  an  ice-cream  for  me  ! ' 

*  Yes,  indeed  — the  monster  ! '  quoth  Coralie. 

'Refused  to  apologize,  and  like  a  Coriolanus  called  me  ' Boy  /" 

*  Abominable ! '  chimed  Coralie. 

'  For  which  oftonce,  knowing  his  rosy  modesty  and  ungovernable 
morality,  I  propose  rousing  him  out  of  his  slumbers,  and  scaring  him  to 
death  with  this  disguise  ! ' 

*  Well,  *  Luck  be  with  you,'  as  Falkenberg  said  to  the  devil,'  replied 
Wolf.     *  But  if  Uncle  Bill  murders  you  I  shan't  blame  him.' 

*  Stop  a  minute,  my  daughter,'  cried  Coralie.  '  Let  me  first  embelUsh 
your  charms  a  Uttle  ! ' 

With  these  words  she  took  a  match,  and  having  reduced  one  end  to  a 
coal,  proceeded  to  draw  a  faint  black  line  beneath  each  of  the  under  eye- 
lashes, which  gave,  as  she  said,  a  more  interesting  expression  to  m 
glances.  Then  with  the  same  she  made  two  or  three  black  dots  on  his 
delicately-rouged  complexion,  pressing  them  with  the  tips  of  her  delicate 
fingers,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  slight  moles  or  freckles. 

*  When  the  complexion  is  good,'  said  she,  '  little  defects  like  these 
remove  the  suspicion  of  its  being  artificial  — that  is,  when  they  are  well 
placed.  Beside,  they  add,  like  the  moustache,  to  the  general  piquancy 
of  expression.' 

With  a  little  ultramarine  from  the  ground  of  a  rouge  paper,  she  then 
drew  across  the  top  of  his  nose  a  faint  blue  vein. 

'  And  now,'  said  she,  *  you  are  perfect  Go,  my  daughter,  and  remem- 
ber that  beauty  without  modesty  is  like  a  potato  without  a  peel :  the 
first  dust  sullies  its  purity.' 

Fortified  with  this  injunction,  C.  took  his  way  to  Uncle  Bill's  nest, 
which  opened  into  the  parlor,  and  after  a  terrible  series  of  rap,  boldly 
entered,  leaving  the  door  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ajar. 

*  Who 's  that  ? '  growled  Uncle  Bill,  awakened  from  his  nap. 

*  Are  you  Mr.  William  Dumble  ? '  inquired  C,  in  as  soft  a  tone  as  he 
could  assume. 

*  Ye  —  e  —  s,'  replied  Uncle  Bill,  turning  over  in  bed  and  staring  at  his 
visitor,  who  was  barely  visible  in  the  faint  light  admitted  from  the  parlor. 
*  Who  are  you,  Ma'am,  I  ask — who  are  you  P 
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*  One  who  has  lived  for  years  in  the  hope  of  at  length  beholding  your 
loved  countenance,  and  recci\nng  from  you  those  embraces  and  that 
pecuniary  patronage  which  every  child  is  entitled  to  expect  from  its 
parent  Yes,  my  father  I  arise  and  behold  in  me  your  long-lost  daughter, 
Sabina  Brandybuo  ! ' 

Great  was  the  wrath  of  Uncle  Bill  at  this  speech.  Stammering  with 
confusion  and  rage  ho  cried,  *  Begone,  you  infamous  hussy  —  get  out  I 
Wliy,  I  was  never  married  in  all  my  Kfo  ! ' 

*  Oh  yes,  you  were,  my  father,'  replied  C.  in  a  voice  broken  with  sobs, 
'  though  you  were  so  tipsy  at  the  time  that  you  knew  nothing  about  it 
I  have  the  certificate  here  in  my  waistcoat  I  mean  my — my  hat' 

'  You  wretched  creature,  begone  this  instant ! '  cried  Uncle  Bill,  not 
noticing  in  his  rage  O.'s  slight  inaccuracy.  '  Bless  me,'  cried  he  in  despair, 
observing  that  his  exordium  produced  not  the  slightest  effect,  and  gasping 
with  terror  at  a  new  thought,  *  what  if  the  ladies  should  hear  of  this/' 

*  Ladies  /  ladies  ! ! '  cried  C. ;  'oh,  then,  if  there  be  ladies  here,  I  will 
seek  from  their  feminine  souls  that  sympathy  which  my  barbarous  father 
denies.  To  them  will  I  unfold  the  story  of  my  wrongs,  and  in  their  com- 
pany bind  up^the  broken  sorrows  of  a  burning  heart.' 

*Womak!'  exclaimed  Uncle  Bill,  evidently  frightened  into  a  compro- 
mise, '  what  do  you  really  require  ? ' 

'  That  you  mention  me  politely  in  your  will ;  acknowledge  me  as  your 
daughter ;  give  me  a  handsome  cheque  on  your  banker,  and  make  me  a 

5 resent  of  those  two  boxes  of  prime  Havanas  which  you  bought  yestcr- 
ay  morning.' 
Here  C,  who  could  no  longer  restrain  his  laughter,  made  a  rapid 
escape  through  the  door — just  in  time  to  avoid  the  candle-stick  and  boot- 
jack which  came  thundering  after  him.  A  general  roar  from  such  of  the 
company  as  were  assembled  in  tlie  parlor  comjileted  the  climax  of  Uncle 
Bill's  wrath. 

*  This  will  cause  trouble,'  said  I  gravely,  after  a  minute's  pause. 

*  Should  n't  wonder,'  replied  C,  as  if  he  thought  t?iat  to  he  the  best  of 
the  business. 

Scarcely  had  ho  uttered  these  words,  when  Uncle  Bill,  hastily  but 
completely  dressed,  bolted  out,  his  round  face  red  hot  with  rage. 

'  This  is  infamous ! '  he  exclaimed ; '  yes,  Sir,  infamous  !  (Ladies,  I  beg 
your  pardon.)     Mr.  C,  there  is  my  card ! ' 

With  these  words  he  extended  to  C.  a  card,  at  which  the  latter  glanced, 
and  then  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  laugh. 

*  Why,  what  now  ? '  said  Wolf;  *  what 's  on  the  card  ? ' 

*  *  Maria  Nuzzi,'  (oh,  you  old  reprobate !)  *  heg  leave  inform  the  english 
american  nobility  that  she  wash  and  whiten  beautifully  their  linen^  at 
elegant  price,  and  in  the  cheapest  manner. 

*  *  N.  B.  Maria  Nuzzi  S2)eak  english  andfrench' 

*  Oh,  Uncle  Bill ! '  continued  C,  *  I  always  knew  tliat  you  fell  in  love 
with  our  washer-woman  at  Venice,  but  little  thought  that  you  carried  her 
card  about  as  a  souvenir' 

To  this  last  Uncle  Bill  made  no  reply,  but  shot  back  into  his  room, 
slamming  the  door  after  him  like  a  thunder-clap. 

'We  have  all  acted  very  imprudently,  I  fear/  said  Mrs.  C.  with  her 
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sweet  voice.  4t  is  but  just  that  we  offer  Mr.  Dumble  an  apologj  for  such 
a  trick.    Cousin,  you,  with  M'Uc  Coralie,  must  be  more  careful  in  future.* 

At  this  reproof  the  two  young  rogues,  whom  I  verily  believe  nothing 
else  would  move,  began  to  look  extremely  grave.  But  recovering  her- 
self, Coralie  said : 

*  C'ent  hien  fdchetix  ;  but  I  will  bet  my  best  point-lace  collar  and  cufi, 
that  our  good  Uncle  is  laughing  now  as  heartily  at  the  joke  as  any  of 
us.' 

How  Mrs.  0.  brought  the  reconciliation  about  I  never  exactly  knew. 
But  one  fact  recorded  in  Uncle  BilFs  history  is,  that  he  and  young  C. 
made  the  next  day,  in  loving  company,  a  long  excursion  to  the  Esterhaiy 
Gallery  and  the  Prater,  and  that  after  dinner  he  actually  presented  Min 
Sabina  Brandybug  with  one  of  the  much-coveted  boxes  of  regalias,  pre- 
viously solicited.  I  am  not  quite  certain  but  that  the  old  gentleman, 
who  like  moi^t  sound  batchelors  liked  to  be  bantered  for  his  love-scrapei, 
was  rather  pleased  at  an  incident  which  had  brought  him  out  so  strongly 
as  H  mauvais  sujet^  and  one  who  could  tell,  if  he  liked.  Nor  do  I  doubt 
but  that  Coralie  and  C,  who  thoroughly  knew  his  weak  points,  afterward 
availed  themselves  to  the  last  degree  of  this  penchant,  and  trotted  him 
out  in  the  most  astonishing  manner,  until  they  were  more  than  reestab- 
lished in  his  good  graces.  But  one  thing  I  know :  that  they  ever  after 
treated  him  with  such  kindness  and  attention,  that  I  consider  the  chances 
of  their  being  mentioned  in  his  will  as  by  no  means  doubtful ;  trusting 
only  that  a  century  may  elapse  before  this  mark  of  esteem  may  be  of  any 
advantage  to  them. 

<  Who  in  it  that  hath  writ  this  tula, 

Hath  told  it  —  aud  m)  on  ? 
That  in  Vienna,  in  Austria, 
Iloth  Karl  the  Melstor  done.' 
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Whex  night  breathes  over  liill  and  dale, 

To  cuhii  the  wear)'  world  to  rest; 
And  Miftly  thniws  her  Mxitliiu^  veil 

Acn»j«.s  tliy  pun»  and  h)velv  lireast ; 
Tli«.*n,  wnipp'd  in  »lumlx»r  soft  and  warm, 

Like  a  sweet  npirit  from  alx)ve, 
I  d^MMii  thee  w)me  einbotlieil  charm, 

Too  pure  for  uiaus  unholy  love. 

Wlien  >*eeknijj:  at  the  heavenly  tlirone, 

(An  ahnost  Muleas  suppliant  there.) 
A  hlessuiaj  from  the  Holy  One, 

Wlio  shield!*  thee  with  a  Father  8  care ; 
So  .-aintly  in  tliy  early  youth, 

I  d<'<Mn  thee,  then,  a^^uardian  given 
To  tvach  me  purity  and  trutli, 

Aud  guide  my  wandering  etcps  to  heaven. 
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LEOKATUS. 

Thr  fair  ftoy  Lfonatwt, 
The  page  of  Imogen. 
It  WUA  ]iis  duty  ovuriiiorc 

To  t«n(l  tbo  ludy  Isioqen  : 

By  poop  of  diiv  be  might  l)0  scon 
Tapping  agaiust  Lor  chambor  door, 

To  M'ake  tlu^  sloopy  waiting  maid ; 

Wht>  rut»c,  and  vrfion  sl»o  had  amivotl 

Tlie  PrinccMH,  and  tb<>  twain  bad  prayed, 
("With  i)farlod  HMMirios  u>»cd  of  yuro,) 

Tliov  cadlod  liim,  pacing  to  and  fru ; 

An<l  cap  in  luind.  and  lM)wing  low, 

Uc  onterod,  and  l)egau  to  fcH>d 

Hie  singing-birds  with  fruit  and  seed. 

The  brave  hoy  LeonahiBy 
Thf  page  of  Imoffnu 
Ho  trippoil  along  Uio  kingly  liall, 

Ir>om  roi)m  to  room  with  mowMigefl; 

lie  .stopped  the  butler,  elutchod  liis  keys, 
(Albeit  be  was  broad  and  tidl,) 

And  draggod  him  down  the  vaulbs  where  wine 

In  biuA  lay  l>eaded  and  divine, 

To  ])ick  a  fla^k  of  vintage  tine ; 
Came  up,  and  dom)>  the  garden  wall. 

And  i)lucked  from  out  the  i^unuy  8pots 

Peacne.4,  and  luscious  apricr>ts. 

And  filled  liiA  golden  salver  there, 

And  liurried  to  hid  lady  iair. 

T7w  gallant  LeonaiuSf 
The  page  of  Imogt-n. 

He  had  a  steed  from  Arab  gnmnd ; 
And  when  the  lonlM  and  ladii's  gay 
Wont  hawking  in  the  dews  of  Mayj 

And  hunting  in  the  country  round, 
And  Imoukn  did  join  the  band. 
He  rode  him  like  a  huntor  grand, 
A  hooded  hawk  upon  his  band. 

And  by  bis  bide  a  slender  hound ; 
But  when  they  saw  the  deer  go  by, 
He  8lip{)ed  the  leash,  and  let  him  fly. 
And  gave  bis  fierv  hirb  tho  rein. 
And  scoured  besitle  her  <Ver  the  phun. 

The  sirangr  hoy  LtonatiiSf 
The  page  of  Imogeft. 
Sometimes  he  usetl  to  stanil  for  houri) 

Witliin  her  nxmi,  behind  her  cliair ; 

Tlie  soft  wind  blew  his  gulden  hair 
Across  his  eyes,  and  lx»0!»  fn>m  flowers 

Hummed *roun<l  him,  but  ho  did  not  stir : 

He  fixed  his  ezuiiest  eyes  on  her, 

A  pure  and  n^verent  worshipper, 
A  dreamer  building  aizy  towers : 
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But  when  she  Bpokc  lie  gave  a  Htart, 
Tliat  8<*iit  tliti  wanii  bltxKl  from  his  heart, 
To  flush  hw  chcekis  and  overy  word 
llie  fountuui  of  hut  feeliugH  rttirrcd. 

Thr  sad  Itoy  Leonatun, 
The  page  of  Imopm, 
lie  lost  all  roluh  and  dolij^ht 

For  all  tliin<r!f  tliat  did  nieasio  ))oforc ; 

By  day  he  wished  the  day  wa«  o'»;r, 
By  night  he  wislied  the  fwnie  of  night ; 

lie  could  not  mingle  m  t)io  crowd, 

He  loyed  to  be  alone,  and  Hhroud 

lliH  tender  thought^  and  sigh  ah>ud. 
And  cherish  in  his  heart  itt*  blight 

At  lust  his  lioalth  Ix'gau  to  fail, 

llir«  fro!<h  and  glowing  cIkh-Ich  ti)  pale ; 

And  in  liis  eyes  the  tears  uui<hed 

Did  liang  like  dew  in  violets  dead. 

The  timid  LeonattMf 
The  patjc  of  Imoqen, 
*  Wliat  ail*  the  boy  ?    wid  Imogen. 

He  stammered,  sighed,  luid  answered, '  XaughL* 
She  sh<Ktk  her  head,  and  tlicn  site  tliought 
Wliat  all  his  malady  could  meaa 
It  might  be  love :  her  maid  was  fair, 
And  Lkon  luul  a  loving  air. 
She  watched  them  with  a  jealous  care. 
And  [ilayed  the  spy,  but  naught  was  seen : 
And  tm>n  she  was  aware  at  first, 
That  »he.  nc»t  knowing  it,  had  nurst 
Uirt  memory  till  it  grew  a  jmrt  — 
A  heart  within  her  very  heart  I 

The  dear  hoy  Leonatus, 
The  page  of  Imogen. 
She  loved,  but  owned  it  not  as  vet: 

When  he  wa^  alKk'nt  nhe  was  lone, 

She  felt  a  void  before  unknown. 
And  Leon  filled  it  when  they  met ; 

She  called  liim  twenty  times  a  day, 

She  knew  not  why,  she  could  not  say; 

She  fn?tted  when  he  went  away, 
An<l  lived  in  soitow  and  regret : 

Sc»metimes  she  frowned  with  stately  mien, 

And  chid  him  Hkc  a  little  queen ; 

And  then  she  nootheil  liini  meek  and  mild, 

And  grew  as  tra<*tful  as  a  chiliL 

TJie  fteal  scribe  Lronatus, 
The  pagf  of  Imogen, 
She  wondered  that  he  did  not  speak. 

And  own  his  love,  if  love  indeed 

It  was  that  made  hU  spirit  blet^l ; 
And  she  U^t  bought  her  of  a  freak 

To  test  the  lad :  she  btide  him  write 

A  letter  that  a  maiden  might, 

A  billet  to  her  heart's  delight. 
He  took  the  pen  with  fingers  weak, 
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UnknowinK  "what  ho  did,  and  vrote, 
And  folded  up  and  coaled  tlio  note : 
She  wrote  the  flui>erwrription  wige, 
*  For  Leonatus,  Lady*>*  Page !  * 

77i«  ftappy  Ijfonahts^ 
The  page  of  Imogen  : 
The  page  of  Imogen  no  more, 

Kut  now  her  love,  lier  lortl,  her  life ; 
For  alio  became  his  wedded  wife. 
As  both  had  hoped  and  dreamed  before. 
He  ii»ed  to  eit  beside  her  feet, 
And  read  romances  niro  and  t«wcet. 
And,  when  »he  touched  her  lute,  repeat 
Impassioned  madrigalB  of  yore, 
Up-1(H iking  in  her  face  the  while, 
Until  she  Ht<io]>ed  with  loving  t*mi1e. 
And  prost  her  melting  nioutli  to  his, 
That  anAwi>red  in  a  dreamy  bliss : 
7^he  Joyful  Leonahu^ 
The  lord  of  Imogen  I  r.  : 


TOL>1;  A^D. 


SOME     ACCOUNT     OF     SMITH. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  triistfiilnoss  people  willl  believe,  as  they 
peruse  tlio  *  Journal,'  the  '  Table-Talk,'  the  *  J^otters '  of  the  distinguished 
dead,  that  it  never  came  into  the  head  of  said  dead  that  any  body 
would  ever  publish  their  ephemera.  If  however  other  people  do  believe 
such  nonsense,  I  do  n't. 

But  yet  if  we  can,  at  the  demise  of  any  great  man,  in  truth  and  really, 
find  any  reix»ftitory  wlierein  he  has  cAreh'ssly  placed  unconscious  thoughts, 
pure  spontaneities — the  voluntary  out-tiowings  of  the  soul,  which  came 
from  him  without  squeezing,  as  the  most  precious  wine  U-aves  the  grape ; 
if  we  can,  I  say,  after  his  departure,  find  such  a  ciu^ket,  and  the  cun- 
ning to  open  it,  how  j>recious  and  pure  the  trea.suro  tJicrein,  and  how 
fruitful  to  the  soul  of  the  linder ! 

Private  journals,  table-talk,  letters,  etc.,  are  none  of  them  that  casket. 
Nonsense !  Men  do  know,  and  expect,  and  wish,  that  the  things  they 
say  and  write  will  bo  published.  Therefor  they  say  and  write  them ; 
there  is  a  self- w^nsciousn ess  in  them  —  an  alloy,  of  howsoever  few 
carats. 

There  is  no  sucli  objection  to  the  rovelations  of  a  1  Wk  of  Accounts ; 
at  least  there  is  none  heretufor(»,  and  now  ;  though  in  truth,  even  a**,  on 
opening  the  st^pulchre  that  veils  the  wondrous  lamp,  forthwith  it  goes  out 
and  can  no  more  be  lighU^d,  so  now,  aftor  my  j>res<'nt  publication  through 
my  present  medium  thereof,  no  Books  of  Accounts,  whether  purporting  to 
be'  of  earlier  or  later  date,  are  in  any  wise  reliable. 

Asa  Smith  is  dead. 

But  though,  according  to  high  authority,  his  works  do  follow  him,  yet 
do  I  detain  them  by  summary  process  of  subpa^na,  until  they  bear  their 
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pure  testimony  to  the  many  virtues  of  their  doer :  for  I  will  that  the 
present  generation  have  the  benefit  of  the  good  done  by  those  that  are 
gone ;  and  I  trust  there  are  many  quiet  and  refiectiye  souls  who  may  love 
to  pause  and  con  torn  [>late  the  unobtnisive  lieauties  of  the  character  of 
Smith,  even  among  its  homely  surroundings.  One  of  the  moat  singular, 
and  intricately  iis  well  as  symmetrically  marked  bugs  I  ever  saw,  I  found 
away  down  a  dell  in  dark  woods,  under  a  little  stone  all  covered  with 
moss,  to  got  at  which  I  had  to  straddle  a  swamp  and  squat  down  on  a 
soft  stum]>. 

Divers  extracts  from  Mr.  Smith's  Private  Account  I  shall  now  present 
to  the  public ;  end(i:ivoring,  as  I  j)a<«  them  along,  to  set  each,  by  a  few 
Hpj)ropriate  words,  in  its  proper  light  as  a  ]>icture  of  a  soul. 

And  no  body  can  suspect  that  Mr.  Smith  ever  thought  any  thine 
would  bo  done  with  his  old  Private  Account  except  that  it  should  lun 

for  aifos  in  the  dusty  garret  of  his  old  white  farm-house  in  G ,  and 

should  be  burnt  at  last  for  kindlings,  or  made  into  a  scra|>-book.  So  ba^ 
barous  monks  o  'cr-wrote  their  squashy  homilies  and  meaningless  chants 
and  i>rayers,  uiK.>n  j^rocious  nianuscrii)ts  of  the  elder,  half-inspired,  now 
lost,  and  so  lost,  classios  of  Greoce  and  Rome. 

And  1  will  lioro  acknowledge,  that  for  some  of  the  sa}nngs  of  Mr.  Smith 
I  can  in  no  wise  account ;  so  I  only  give  them,  and  mark  thorn,  that 
others  may  study  them  ;  in  manner,  though  not  in  spirit,  as  the  schoolmen 
stuck  u])  thc^ses  in  markot-places,  for  all  comers  to  discuss,  to  wonder  it, 
or  to  controvert. 

But  to  my  items.  I  omit  many  names,  dates,  and  other  technics,  as 
unessential  to  the  present  a»sthetic  line  of  investigation : 

1.  *A.  B.    Dr. 

*  to  Filch  Hirrch. 

*  to  for  (rotir  ?.)  Biiith.  and  thrco  pecka  Qincc/ 

Qince:  j)honoty])y.  There's  no  use  in  having  a  w  after  every  q; 
there's  a  u  in  th«»  (j.     So  roasonod  Smith ;  so  reasons  Pitman. 

But  neither  the  Thoban  nor  the  Emersonian  Sphinx — eldest  and 
youngest  of  tlu.'ir  race  —  could  read  the  riddle  of  those  singular  words, 
*  Filch  liirrols.' 

i,  •  to  a  >ok««  of  Oxen  throo  dnv)*  a  Draging.' 

A  Dragon?  (..'an  it  Ix;  ?  Did  Mr.  Smith  truly  keep  'Dragings'to 
let?  The  day's  work  of  an  i^lophant  must  in  comparison  be  but  Jis  that 
of  a  grjusshoj»j)er.     Or  thou  what  docs  it  mean  ? 

3.  *To  Ru.4<<i<l  (irirniii!;  ChDpini;  one  day. 

4.  *  tu  fourtt'cn  doUiirj^  C'u-h, f  1  S2.* 

The  items  look  like  the  titles  of  sonnets.  I  *feel  to'  write  a  most  ex- 
traordinary soniHt  *  to  fourteen  dollars  Cash ! '  l^ut  not  at  the  low  valu- 
ation which  my  frij^id  Smith  ]ilao«'d  on  that  sum.  Very  fi'W  j)eople  think 
so  little  of  mon»T  as  that !  But  what  a  noble  subject  is  *  a  yoke  of  oxen 
and  a  Drairinjr  I ' 

5.  'To  a  half  l»iiMi»'l  (hiiniM'!* 
aiid  half  a  ]>ok  of  (^min^tti'.'*  . 

The  native  and  unoducatod  shrewdness  of  Mr.  Smith's  mind  has  here 
taken  a  distinction  too  subtle  for  me  to  a]»preciate. 
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0.  *  to  eighteen  biuhels  of  turnips  and  a  half.' 

A  new  and  hitherto  unmentioned  variety  of  that  useful  esculent. 

7.  *  to  one  Stock  of  butnut  boards.' 

Probably  Uiis  material  became  necef»ary  for  that  garment,  from  the 
economical  accountant's  well-known  habit  of  wearing  painted  sheet-iron 
shirt-collars,  to  save  limpness  and  starching. 

8.  *  to  my  horse  to  go  to  hartlamr  and  suflleld. 
*  to  my  horse  to  go  to  tcrrifvil.' 

Ilartlang  —  terrif\il :  old  Indian  names,  still  provincially  used  as  names 
of  certain  towns. 

'  Suum  cuique,'  said  the  fair-minded  Smith,  and  credits  the  horse  for 
the  work  he  did. 

9.  *  to  Hointr  lamson  and  myself  Diging  potatoes  part  of  half  a  day.'  * 

That  is,  half  a  part  of  a  day.  Uow  many  parts  make  a  day?  Or  did 
Mr.  Smith,  with  the  metaphysical  acuteness  which  belonged  so  eminently 
to  his  character,  reason  thus  I  *  Homer  and  I  are  two :  therefore,  as  both 
of  us  worked  part  of  a  day,  each  of  us  worked  part  of  Iialf  a  day ;  and  as 
I  name  each,  so  I  must  mention  the  time  during  which  each  worked.' 
Probability  would  seem  to  favor  the  latter  conclusion. 

10.  *■  This  day  settled  all  boock  accoumpts  with  B.  M.-  and  found  due  to  A.  B.  no  dollars,  and 
Iburty  cents.' 

No  dollars.  Here  we  have  a  peep,  through  a  smallish  hole  indeed,  but 
still  a  decided  ])eep,  into  a  fund  of  quiet  humor,  which  furms  a  sul>stratum 
of  Mr.  S.'s  character,  occasionally  cropping  out,  as  above,  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 

IL  ^KuosMixDr. 

*^to  a  hurae  to  go  to  Colebrook  sixteen  miles,  and  to  sally  Bakers.' 

Are  wo  to  suppose  that  Mix  told  Mr.  Smith  that  ho  was  proposing  to 
call  on  Miss  B.  ?  No,  indeed.  Smith's  keen  eye  at  once  detected  the 
Sunday  rig  of  Mr.  Mix,  and  his  experienced  and  retlective  mind  told  him 
the  youth's  errand,  which  he  absently  jotted  down  in  the  end  of  his  charge 
against  Mix. 

Comj)are  the  following  from  a  contemporary  periodical : 

*  At  Joiilomf  the  I'Jth,  by  Rer.  IIombr  Wilbur,  A.M.,  Bliss  Sally  Baker,  of  Colebrook,  and 
Mr.  h!io«  Mil,  of  G .* 

13.  *■  To  iiiyitolf  drawing  one  stick  and  cattle,  all  day.' 

It  is  well  known  among  Mr.  Smith's  personal  friends,  that  his  bodily 
strength  was  immense;  but  I  can  scarcely  Wlievc  that  he  did  actually 
propel  those  articles  during  the  entire  period  mentioned,  for  the  trifling  re- 
muneration recorded,  viz. :  J?  1. 50.  I  am  myself  inclined  to  favor  the  l>elicf 
tliat  Mr.  S.,  who  was  county  surveyor  during  many  years,  was  called  ui)on 
in  his  artistic  capacity  to  take  j^ortraits  of  those  oxen  and  that  stick ; 
doubtlcj^s  a  cane  as  valuable  to  the  owner  as  that  of  Franklin,  be<iueathed  to 
Washington  •,  and  that  his  love  of  art  induced  him  to  find  his  greatest 
and  sweetest  recompense  in  the  labor  itself. 

13.  '  to  my  horse  to  go  to  turkchills  and  mecanicville.' 

The  sturdy  independence  of  Mr.  Smith's  character  here  displays  itself 
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in  an  uncoraproniising  resistanco  to  the  present  unreasonable  and  abanrd 

stylo  of  English  orthography. 

14.  *  to  my  horse  and  wa^)Q  anil  homer  to  go  to  widow  Dibbles  and  beyond.* 

The  homer,  according  to  Geseniiis,  equals  ten  ephahs.  The  ephah,  by 
same  authority,  equals  a  bushel  and  a  half  English,  or  thereaboate; 
wherefore  a  homer  is  al)out  fifteen  bushels.  Is  the  involved  language  of 
this  entry  a  circumlocutory  contrivance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  S.  (whose  re- 
tiring diffid«3nce  is  as  remarkable  as  his  diffusive  and  genuine  charity)  to 
hide  his  kind  gift  to  Mrs.  iJibble  i  Or  is  *  homer '  identical  with  the  Mr. 
Lam<4()n  or  Lampon  before  and  after  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  A6- 
count^i  ? 

15.  *  David  Squra 

to  my  honm  to  go  to  Colebrook.' 
10.  ^  David  riquiini 

to  my  horMi  to  hichcocluvillo.* 

There  is  an  economical  arrangement  in  the  first  of  these  entries,  not 
reproducible  in  print,  whereby  the  latter  half  of  the  u  in  *Squrs  '  is  made 
to  occupy  the  place  oi  an  t. 

Remark  also  the  earnestness  of  spirit  with  whicli  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  firm 
grasp  of  the  essence  of  his  thoujyht,  has  neglected  the  accident  of  form, 
in  the  synonymes  *  Squrs '  and  '  Squars.' 

Dwell  likewise  for  a  moment  on  the  startling  abniptness  of  the  latter 
entry.  It  is  no  ordinary  mind  that  could  compress  so  much  meaning 
into  so  comj)act  and  luimmer-falling  a  sentence. 

17.  *To  my  horse  to  goto  bartland  andCullcn  Ilayoscs— Up  to  captain  balleses — Down  I* 
Joseph  Cnscw.* 

So  underneath  the  hard  exterior  of  our  New-England  farmer,  an  ex- 
terior that  would  even  endure  the  attrition  of  sheet-in^n  collars  and  stocks 
of  *  butiiut  boards,'  there  bubbled,  sported,  blossomed  a  fountain,  a  child,  a 
flower,  of  fair  and  delicate  j)oesy ;  budding  out  in  the  inauspicious  du<ky 
corner  of  an  old  B(:M)k  of  Accounts ;  flowing  through  the  dry  stones  and 
bones  of  daily  business ;  chiri)ing  and  crowing  in  a  gathering  of  grave 
elders, 

IIow  true  and  honest  is  the  nature  of  Smith  !  How  truly  great,  even 
in  its  insuspection  of  the  beauty  folded  within  itself!  And  how  can  we 
enough  admire  the  involuntary  and  deep  artist-soul  that  dressed  up  so 
gha'^tly  a  skeleton  as  an  old  ledger-account  with  the  blooming  flowers  of 
poetry — the  flowing  robes  of  song?  And  in  the  strong  march  of  the 
lines  we  see  again  tlie  power  of  the  mind  of  our  friend. 

lb.  ^  lU'cond  with  [lomor  !<nnips(^iii  and  fonnd  diiu  him  two  Dollan>,  to  bo  paid  in  potatoes  or 
Applt'H  or  cid(T  or  tuniipH  or  part  orttach,  within  one  year  from  date.' 

Valuable  as  showing  the  variety  and  extent  of  Mr.  Smith's  possessions. 

10.  *  To  forty  or  fifty  poimds  of  provender.' 

Quantity  is  a  category  of  material  existence ;  quality  is  an  evcrhisting 
predicate,  ap])reciablc  by  a  sjiirit  disembodied,  as  much  and  more  than  by 
a  clay -clogged  soul.  IIow  delicately  may  wo  find  this  truth  to  have  been 
felt  by  Mr.  S.,  in  his  neglect  to  d<?tine  the  number  of  pounds  and  the 
care  with  which  he  particularizes  the  subject-matter  ! 
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90.  *  Homer  Lampson  Dr.  to  a  I)et  against  Knoe  31  ix.' 

Not  very  explicable  that;  unless  we  conclude  that  Mr.  S.,  like  the 
steward  in  the  parable,  making  to  himself  a  friend  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness,  and  distrusting  Mr.  Mix's  solvency,  resolved  to  charge 
his  (Mix's)  liability  over  to  Liunpson,  in  case  Mix  should  fail  to  meet 
his  engagements. 

Having  thus  set  forth  (in  a  similitude)  lobster,  oil,  \'ineffar,  mus- 
tard —  in  shorty  all  the  '  ingrediences '  —  I  will  end  by  saying,  that  I  have 
not  written  except  fur  those  who  can  from  those  materials  concoct  for 
themselves  a  lordly  dish.  Let  each  such  fall  to.  He  will  find,  who  knows 
how  to  seek.  n.  p. 


THE  INDIAN         MAID. 


B7  a    rLcr.iJi'.s  wnts,  ksq 


Beneath  the  green  bou^lis,  in  the  wi(/e-epreadiDg  shade 
Of  the  tall  forest  trees,  At^KKl  the  Indiau  iiiaid : 
Ob  I  dark  was  her  liair  as  the  Di^ht-ravuD's  wing, 
And  her  eye  like  the  depths  of  some  clear  forest  spring. 

Unlike  our  pale  maidens,  so  wan  and  so  weak, 
Tlie  roses  or  health  bloomed  on  lier  round  cheek  ; 
Or  at  least  would  have  diHje  so,  bevond  any  doubt. 
Had  it  not  been  so  dirty  tliey  could  n't  blow  out. 

A  sun-beam  down  through  tlie  thick  foliage  strayed  ; 
On  her  breast  and  the  bronze  of  her  features  it  played. 
And  her  crescents  antl  full  moons  of  silver*  therein 
FlAshe<i  brightly  as  newly -scoured  milk-pans  of  tin. 

Her  pack  lay  beside  lier,  all  rigged  for  '  a  start,' 
But  some  deep-seat ctl  grief  seomed  to  prey  on  her  heart; 
And  her  Caxrk  musing  eye  sadly  gaze<l  on  the  ground. 
As  if  alio  were  wrapped  in  some  reverie  profound. 

Perchance  slie  was  thinking  of  leaving  the  land 

"Where  her  forefathers  brave  fought  with  bow  and  with  braml ; 

Or  of  some  young  brave  on  the  enemy's  track. 

Or  what  deuced  hard  work  't  was  to  carry  her  pack. 

But  what  was  her  grief,  or  tJic  cause  of  her  woe, 

Is  something  I  proliably  never  slmll  know ; 

For  as  I  sttMKl  gazing,  she  turned  her  al»out. 

And  shouldered  her  pack,  gave  a  sigli,  and  *  put  out' 


*  PqVAWs  freqiienUy  wear  a  number  of  largo  silver  omamentii  cut  in  the  shape  of  tnoonsand 
crescents  on  the  breaat  and  hanging  in  the  earn,  it  is  BupuoBed  that  the  *  round  tires,  like  the 
moon,'  mentioned  by  Isaiau  as  worn  by  the  daughters  of  Zion,  were  of  a  liinllar  description. 
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LITERARY     NOTICES. 


Prose  Writinos  or  RicniRn  Henrt  Dana.     *01d  Times:'  ^ThePaat and  Present:*  *Ln 
Suited  to  Man.'    Boston :  Ticknor,  Rkcd  and  Ficlds. 

Wk  projKwc  commenting  upon  the  ossaya  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  printed  b 
HiQ  second  volume  of  his  ♦  Poems  and  Prose  WritingR,'  and  entitled  *  Old  lima! 
*  The  Pitst  ftiid  Present,'  and  '  Law  Suited  to  Maa'  These  comments  will  be  con- 
iined  t<»  some  of  the  views  and  positions  advanced  and  maintjiined,  and  not  exteod 
to  the  mode  and  style  of  stilting  thorn.  For,  as  a  writer,  Mr.  Dana  is  beyond  oar 
pmi«e,  and  above  our  criticism.  In  style,  he  is  in  prose  what  Wordsworth  is  in 
verse,  and  in  verse  what  Macatlay  is  in  prose ;  to  this  extent :  that  hia  pmse  ii 
marked  by  the  careful  finish,  the  studied  elegance,  the  purity  of  tone,  and  the  hu- 
monious  flow,  of  the  pcK^try  of  the  one ;  and  Ids  verse  is  characterized  by  the  energj 
and  strength,  though  not  with  the  realizing  life  and  the  scenic  art,  of  the  proae  of 
the  other.  Asa  thinker,  however,  &o  far  as  he  is  developed  in  the5»e  essays,  be  does 
not,  in  our  judgment,  occupy  a  corres]X)udiugly  high  position.  His  mind  is  too 
thorouglily  metaphysicid  to  be  eminently  pnicticaL  He  must  ]X)sse8s  a  genial  bait, 
though,  for  he  absolutely  novels  among  beautiful  objects ;  and  dwcUs  too  fondly  and 
lovingly  upon  the  attnietive  fetitures  of  his  subject,  to  always  discover  and  avow  the 
tnitlis  embotiied  in  it,  and  c(»nnected  with  it.  He  .-eems  content  with  gazing  at  tb« 
su]iirfices  of  things;  and  though,  artist -lik<!,  he  ]>icture3  a  stately  anil  beautiful  edi- 
fice, of  (Jothic  m:issiveness  or  Corinthian  gnice,  he  dcKis  not  leml  you  within  its  outer 
d<K»r,  to  SCO  what  windhig  jja-^siiges,  what  gl(K»my  apartment^  what  dungeon  vaults 
dark  and  noxious,  may  lit^  concealed  within  its  sculptured  walls. 

And  indeed,  if  it  wtire  excusable  that  any  subject  should  woo  tlie  grateful,  rerer- 
ential  spirit  to  a  concenlmont  of  its  faults,  and  an  exaggeration  of  ita  virtues,  it  is 
the  Past — tlie  Ohl  Times — resting  amid  a  boundless  forest  of  venerable  oaks,  moss- 
grown  and  ivy -twined,  whos*^  roots  stretch  far  out  into  the  soil  of  our  Present,  and 
under  whose  myriad  spreading  branches  we  of  this  day  are  often  fain  to  seek  repoM 
and  shelter.  To  our  author,  this  Past  is  a  sjicred  and  a  holy  theme.  He  bends 
lowly  before  it,  in  revcn-nt  regard,  as  he  would  in  tlie  presence  of  an  aged  parGoL 
IT"  Ir'iv Is  lightly  its  noLsel«'Ss  halls,  ii-.  ^iloiiL  g.ilU-ries,  and  pauses  in  humble  adoratioo 
before  each  sarcophagus,  (enshrining  the  iuK'i«'nt  orders,  the  hoary  customs,  tlie  antiqM 
religions,  which  there  lie  buried  in  etenud  sleep.  And,  as  a  genen.»us  friend  wiuJd 
have  his  memory  revert  and  dwell  only  among  the  graces  of  a  loved,  departed  one, 
an  1  fondly  believe  even  his  faults  to  be  of  virtue  l)oru :  so  he,  to  whom  the  Past  i« 
more  than  friend,  spreads  over  its  errors  the  mantle  of  forget fidness.  or  sun'eys  them 
*  with  a  benignant  charity.    Its  virtues  rise  before  him  tinged  with  the  golden  sun- 
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light  of  an  enthusiastic  love.  This  is,  perhaps,  but  natural  It  forms  the  burden 
of  every  desire  we  feel,  and  prayer  we  utter,  over  the  grave  of  an  erring  one,  that 
the  evil  there  was  in  him  may  *  lie  entombed  with  his  bones ; '  that  the  good  only 
may  live  after  him.  And  the  aspiration  which  we  breathe  over  the  clay  of  one  de- 
ported,  may  it  not  also  be  said  over  the  commingle<l  dust  of  the  innumerablo  throng 
who  have  composed  the  living  generations  of  the  ages  gone  t 

But,  while  there  are  memories  which  are  generous  merely,  there  are  other  memo- 
ries which  are  just  A  just  memory  is  that  which  remains  after  the  judgment  has 
calmly  and  carefully  analyzed  its  object;  separated  the  dross  from  tiic  gold;  and 
affixed  to  the  one  its  worthlessness  and  to  the  other  its  value.  It  does  not  betoken 
a  less  degree  of  sensibility  because  it  is  devoid  of  uniform  praise ;  nor  is  it  wedded 
to  iugratitudc  or  uncharitableueso.  It  is  the  process  of  a  true,  clear-judging  reason ; 
unbia^«^4  by  sentimentality  on  the  one  hand,  and  uninfluenced  by  heartlessness  on  the 
other.  The  generous  memory,  though  it  may  seem  more  genial  to  the  conceit  of  a 
romantic  mind,  is  in  fact  far  less  complimentary  to  the  object  it  enshrines.  Glossing 
over  the  errors  which  clearly  stamp  it  in  the  eye  of  reason,  it  lingers  weakly,  though 
lovingly,  amid  the  graces  which  adorn  it ;  and  not  unfrequently  transmutes  the  one 
into  the  other,  that  the  whole  may  appear  more  symmetrical  to  the  sight  Its 
praise,  by  tliis  means,  degenerates  into  fulsomeness ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  a 
process  of  the  judgment,  it  becomes  a  child  of  adulation.  It  is  liable  also  to  the 
additional  and  more  grievous  error  of  lavishing  its  encomiums  at  the  expense  of 
other  and  meritorious  objects.  Based  upon  grounds  at  least  in  part  factitious,  and 
satisfied  only  with  the  bestowal  of  immeasured  praise,  it  sometimes  fulls  into  the 
dishonesty  of  detraction,  and  seeks  to  advantage  its  own  by  unfifurly  contrasting  it 
with  the  shorn  and  mangled  proportions  of  another. 

It  is  in  the  light  proceeding  from  this  generous  memory,  that  our  author  surveys 
the  landscape  of  the  Past ;  and  he  has  fallen  into  all  tlie  errors  incident  thereta  He 
gazes  witli  a  reverent  delight  upou  the  titled  and  privileged  orders  that  rise  in 
marked  and  regular  gradation,  fn>m  tlie  enslaved  peasant  to  the  enthroned  king. 
Each  degree  boars  u|X)U  it,  in  his  eye,  the  seal  of  a  heavenly  ordination.  Nobility 
•f  rank  is  but  a  synonyme  for  nobility  of  woilh ;  the  crown  that  rests  upon  the  kingly 
brow,  shelters  also  an  embodiment  of  the  highest  human  \irtue.  The  star  that  glit- 
ters upon  the  noble's  breast — it  woxos  pale  before  the  intenser  light  that  radiates 
from  the  noble's  heart  Hank  is  adorne<l  with  learning,  with  generosity,  with  charity. 
Inborn  and  acknowledged,  its  possessor  can  afford  to  Ix;  dntiful  to  his  superiors,  chiv- 
almus  with  his  equals,  and  condeMrending  to  his  inferiors,  llie  peasant,  bom  to  his 
humble  state,  and  educated  thereto,  or  rather,  educated  not  at  all,  finds  the  pomp 
and  circumHtancc  of  rank  and  power  hedging  him  round  with  impassable  barriers, 
beyond  \i  hich  his  longings  do  not  traverse,  and  above  which  his  aspirations  do  not 
soar.  The  accident  of  birth  furbidding  all  hope  of  change,  the  lowly  soul  learns 
contentment  with  liis  lot  The  sm'ial  state  l)eing  thus  distinctively  marked,  oppres- 
sions on  the  one  hand  and  ast«uniptiuns  on  the  other  are  both  done  away.  Rank  is 
honored  with  reverence ;  power  beget*  humility ;  condescension  is  repiid  with  fidelity. 
The  dignities  of  government  being  inherited,  or  conferred  ujion  nobility,  the  laws  are, 
of  consequence,  justly  and  impartially  admiuistere<l.  Tlie  sovereign  is  made  not  the 
one  only  just  man ;  but  the  muxiin, '  Tlie  king  can  do  no  wrong,'  is  amplified  to  in- 
clude lUl  who  wear  tlie  insignia  of  rank  and  p<iwer.  To  the  justice  of  the  Uiw,  and 
the  terrors  of  its  threat eniiigs,  is  added  the  farther  incentive  to  obedience  in  the 
mystical  majesty  of  those  who  achninister  it  The  personal  dignity  «f  the  law- 
makers and  law-ofiicers  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  humble  and  unlearned,  transfused  into 
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the  law  itself;  and  by  thi«  cumulative  process  is  generated  a  mysterious  awe,  a 
sacred  reverence,  thn)Ughout  tlie  pubject  maRRe^  and  therewith  insured  a  ready 
submission.  Religion,  ai*  well  as  law,  in  invested  with  a  secret,  inviiqblc  power.  Ibi 
tcachbigs  are  ccMiveycd  through  the  medium  of  mystic  rites,  and  deep-meaning  sym- 
bols, which  gather  an  irrepressible  force  from  their  very  incomprehensibility,  lilt 
pageantries  of  its  stately  ceremonials  awe  even  tlie  haughty  aoul  into  a  complianee 
with  its  requirements,  in  cases  where  the  simple  utterance  of  its  truths  would  be 
imprcssiveless  and  vain.    And  so,  all  are  Ijrougbt  under  its  holy  influences 

*  Verily,  this  is  Utopia ! '  is  gleefully  shouted  from  the  joyous  hearts  of  all  hope- 
ful, unthinking  humanity.  What  netnl  had  our  Lord  Chancellor  MoaE  to  voyage  m 
to  an  imaginary  island  in  tlie  midst  of  the  shoreless  sea,  to  people  it  with  impeno> 
nati(»M  of  good,  and  to  frame  for  it  his  pure  cotio  of  morals  and  of  laws,  that  the 
world  might  feed  upon  the  fruitage  of  a  perfect  state  ?  WTiat  need,  when  around 
him,  and  behind  hbn  in  the  favored  past,  lav  this  paradise  of  social  life,  of  dvil  order, 
and  of  religious  purity  ? 

*  Alas  1 '  replies  the  discerning,  but  not  lees  generous  soul,  *  Alas !  indeed,  that  it 
is  only  Utopia !  and  ahu* !  too,  tliat  all  Utopia  is  but  unreality !  * 

Tlie  most  superficial  historian  cannot  but  have  anticipated  us  in  the  judgment 
that  Mr.  Dana  8  picture  of  the  Past  is  glaringly  exaggerated.  It  presents  to  view 
the  romance,  and  not  the  reality,  of  the  antique  eras.  He  seated  himself  in  the 
centre  of  an  o;i««is,  and  suffered  his  I've  to  regale  his  sense  of  l)eauty  from  the  flowoy 
meads,  watered  by  bubbling  fountains,  and  the  uml)rageou8  woods,  temptii^  with 
delicious  fruits,  and  vestured  with  luxuriant  foliuge.  He  saw  not  around  him  the 
parched  and  stmdy  desert.,  limitless  as  the  boundless  ocean,  over  which  the  nmoom 
of  war,  reveiigi;  and  hat4^  cruelty,  bigotry  and  superstition,  liad  blown  its  bhuti 
of  ruin  and  of  death ! 

The  limits  of  this  review  will  not  permit  us  to  give  even  an  epitome  of  the  sodd, 
religious  and  political  condition  of  tlic  Past     SufKce  it^  that  the  most  charitable 
survey  over  its  deca^les  of  centuries,  as  a  whole,  wiU  reveal  compjuntively  little  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  the  statesman,  the  moralist,  and  the  philanthropist.     At  no 
time  has  it^*  sociiU  state  been  free  fmm  the  mark  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  supe- 
riors, and  of  servility  on  tlie  part  of  inferiors.     At  no  jK'rio<l  has  its  religion  been 
free  from  the  taint  of  bigotry  on  the  part  of  its  teJichers,  and  of  superstition  on  the 
part  of  its  followers.     At  no  age  has  justic<>  Ix'cn  the  rule  of  tlie  governor,  and  lib- 
erty the  Ixxm  of  the  govenied.     Its  religions  have  tof)  ofleii  sanctified  all  the  pas- 
sions which  morality  rebukes.     Under  its  garb,  war,  lust,  avarice,  cnielty,  Toar- 
der,  not  unfre<]uently  raged  in  idl  the  fury  of  their  lic^'utioiu^ness.     Tlie  heretic  and 
the  infidel  were  the  chosen  and  permitted  victims,  u}X)n  whom  the  fjiithfiil  might 
sate  their  devilish  passions  in  the  practice  of  any  euormitj'.     Liberty  is  n(»  where 
named  in  it^  liistoric  annals;  or  only  so  in  Ciumection  witli  oppressions  which  fix 
upon  the  pretence  of  its  existence  the  stamp  of  hypocrisy.     It  is  uttertnl  in  earnest- 
ness of  heart  only  by  an  (K'casional  sorrowing  spirit,  who,  from  tlio  very  temple  of 
t^Tanny,  bewails  {ho.  wrongs  and  tlu?  crimes  of  the  Jenisalem  iux>imd,  wallowing  in 
the  splendors  and  luxuries  of  its  pins ;  <»r  by  some  other  heroic  soul,  who  had  strength 
enough  to  break  Uie  lx>n(ls  of  oppression,  and  darini;  enough  to  cheer  the  despondent 
hearts  of  the  enslaved  with  songs  of  this  birth-right  given  them  of  God,  and  de- 
spoiled by  man. 

Tlio  Past  so  cliaract<!rize(l  by  wrongs  in  its  si>cial,  religious  and  political  organiza- 
tions, could  not  liave  funii-Hhed,  as  our  author  claims  for  it.,  a  soil  for  the  genial 
growth  and  highest  development  of  the  virtues  of  reverence  and  hmniht}%    On  the 
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other  hand,  it  were  impoesible  that  there  should  be  any  healthy,  stately  growth  of 
either.  There  could  be  no  reverence,  for  ignorance  was  as  pervading  as  the  air ;  and 
knowledge  is  the  very  life  of  reverence.  It  is  impossible  to  entertain  reverence  for 
the  incomprehensible ;  but  quite  possible  to  harbor  fear,  and  to  cherish  awe.  The 
hidden  power,  the  terrible  majesty,  the  innate  virtue  of  beings  differing  from  them 
only  in  the  blazonry  of  the  jewels  that  glared  their  sight  to  blindness ;  the  mysteri- 
ous symbols  and  the  imposing  ceremonials  that  accompanied  the  teachings  of  religion 
and  the  administration  of  law ;  these  might  engender  a  craven  fear,  or  an  impalpable 
awe ;  but  they  could  never,  from  the  ignorant  mind,  call  forth  a  true  and  heart-felt 
reverence.  There  could  be  no  humility ;  for  gratitude  is  its  essence.  Humility  could 
not  find  genial  gn)wth  among  the  lower  orders,  for  gratitude  cannot  exist  in  Hie  hearts 
of  the  multitude  enslaved.  Qrutitudc  could  not  go  out  from  the  higher  orders,  either 
to  God  above,  or  to  the  herd  beneatli ;  for  they  held  their  very  place  and  station  by 
grossest  wnmgs  to  both.     Humility  could  not  flourisli  on  such  denert  soil. 

This  picture  of  our  author,  then,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  presents  to  view  not 
the  reality  but  the  romance  of  the  Past  In  looking  upon  it,  we  cannot  forbear  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  artistic  grace  displayed  in  its  rich  and  gorgeous  coloring,  and 
in  its  representations,  so  glowing,  and  instinct  with  life.  Nor  can  we  help  regretting 
that  he  did  not  place  upon  his  canvas  a  sketdi  of  the  days  of  chivalry ;  that  era 
revealing  the  romance  and  poetry  of  the  Heroic  Past,  and  upon  which  his  mind  evi- 
dently dwelt  while  embodying  some  of  his  most  delightful  fiuicies.  At  the  touch  of 
his  graphic  ])encll,  with  what  distinctness  would  w^e  see  the  army  of  knights  and  re- 
tainers of  a  half-dozen  centuries  gone,  wending  their  toilsome  way  toward  the  holy 
city,  to  wrest  from  the  galling  clutch  of  the  infidel  the  sacred  shrine  of  their  immacu- 
late Head,  who,  living,  was  the  embodiment  of  the  exalted  virtues  of  the  Christian 
fidth.  Seen  vAih  his  poetic  vision,  how  would  their  revengeful  hate  heighten  into  an 
heroic  chivalry ;  their  coarse  and  grating  songs  rise  into  a  high-sounding  melody ; 
their  worn  and  soiled  suits  of  mail  become  burnished,  and  gleam  through  the  length- 
ened vista ;  each  warrior,  *  clad  in  complete  steel,'  become  vestured  in  true  nobility ; 
and  the  clanging  of  his  armor  grow  musical  in  the  mellowing  distance,  as  it  floats 
down  through  the  centuries  bet^'een ! 

The  Past  is  gone,  with  its  institutions  and  its  usages ;  and  with  it  has  died,  in  the 
mind  of  our  author,  all  ikith  in  the  permanent  existence  of  the  highest  requisites  for 
good  government  and  social  happiness.  Monarchy  has  given  place  to  republicanism; 
and  the  change  \a  linked  with  destruction.  The  virtues  of  reverence  and  humility, 
OD  which  he  doats  so  earnestly  and  fondly,  lie  buried  in  tlie  grave.  Like  the  Crus- 
tacea, the  movement  of  his  mind  and  affections  is  backward,  ever  backward ;  never 
onward  and  upward,  with  a  living  faith  in  tlie  pn)mises  of  Gon  and  the  virtues  of 
humanity. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  vindication  of  the  Present  It  is 
here,  before  us  alL  Here,  with  its  enterprises  of  good,  and  its  enterprises  of  eviL 
Here,  with  its  tireless  energies,  whitening  tlie  sea  and  cov<*ring  the  land.  Here,  with 
its  inventive  j)ower,  compelling  alike  the  emblem  of  wrath  and  the  emblem  of  inno- 
cence— the  lightning  and  the  dove — to  do  tlie  same  bidding  at  its  will.  It  is  here, 
with  its  conquests  of  war  and  its  conquests  of  peace ;  with  its  institutions  of  learning 
and  its  institutions  of  crime;  with  its  temples  erected  for  the  worsliip  of  Gon,  and  its 
penitentiaries  raised  for  the  glory  of  the  devil  But  we  cannot  {lass  the  occasion, 
without  noticing  the  imputation  that  the  I*resent  is  devoid  of  a  reverential  spirit 
We  hold  that  reverence  does  exist  among  us,  freely  and  naturally.  It  does  not 
manifest  iteelfj  as  did  the  fear  and  awe  of  Uic  ancients,  in  rendering  homage  to  the 
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Buriaces  of  thingA — to  accidental  rank,  as  Buch;  nor  invest  its  poetseseorawith  adveo- 
titious  dignities  and  vjrtuciS  that  it  may  bow  down  before  the  god  of  its  own  crea- 
tioD.  It  docs,  however,  bend  lowly  before  the  naked  Truth — before  untrammelled 
Right  And  in  tliis  is  our  highest  hope ;  from  it  we  draw  our  brightest  auguries  for 
the  future. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  prove  ungrateful  to  the  Past  We  thank  it  for  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  inncribed  upon  all  its  jxiges  of  Mtvanic  lore.  We  thank  it  for  the  lyric 
sweetness  of  its  rhy  tlimed  melody,  and  for  the  nobler  strains  of  its  heroic  bardft.  We 
thank  it  for  its  valor  di}*playod  on  field  and  wave,  and  fur  its  higher  valor  shown  in 
its  martyrdoms  for  the  Truth.  And,  infinitely  beyood  all,  we  thank  God  that  Hx 
has  bound  us  of  the  Present  to  the  Past,  by  tics  indiswluble,  through  a  Saviour  and 
a  Salvation. 


Ths  Epocn  OF  OsKiTioN ;  or,  the  Scripture  Doctrine  ci>ntniatcd  with  the  Geological  Theorx* 
By  Klkazas  Lord.    In  one  voiumo :  pp.  311.    New  York :  Ouaslbb  Bcsibnks. 

We  have  read  this  work  witli  pleasure  and  profit ;  and  while  we  are  compelled 
in  the  main  to  differ  from  the  intelligent  author,  we  acknowledge  the  force  of  many 
of  his  argimients,  and  think  them  worthy  of  a  careful  consideration.  So  long  aa 
hmnan  knowledge  is  mixed  with  a  degree  of  uncertainty,  there  will  be  different 
opinions  and  ctnflicting  theories ;  and  more  especially  in  considering  the  mighty  and 
mysterious  clianges  of  the  pi»t.  Geology  was  originally  pursued  as  a  distinct 
science,  by  men  who  were  above  tlie  influence  of  prejudice,  and  who  scorned  an 
improper  use  of  their  knowledge.  By  them  it  was  not  arrayed  agaia-tt  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony,  llieii,  as  now,  the  true  student  of  science  looked  to  the  sacred  record 
as  the  only  testimony  worthy  of  belief;  and  cont^idcred  the  natural  ))lienomeDa  lo 
far  only  as  they  went  to  explain  the  sacred  record,  or  aided  him  to  read  it  rightly. 
But  as  the  early  conjectures  seemed  to  conflict  with  the  iiiitpired  history,  the  unbe- 
lieving made  use  of  tliein  in  tlieir  arguments  denying  the  authenticity  and  truthful- 
ness of  the  sacred  writings.  By  this  nioauM  the  whole  army  of  clergy  was  excited 
to  a  general  and  ill-judged  attack  on  the  science. 

It  cannot  )x}  denied  that,  with  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  inspired  volimie,  a 
disagreement  between  the  friends  of  the  two  records  is  unavoidable ;  but  it  is  vciy 
generally  concede<i  that  a  more  liberal  view  not  only  fully  reconciles  the  geological  phe- 
nomena with  the  Mosaic  account,  but  illustrates  and  proves  the  truth  of  both.  Recent 
discoveries  have  done  nuich  to  hannonize  all  tliut  had  even  the  appearance  of  oppo- 
sition, and  to  bring  the  savan  and  the  theologian  together  as  co-wtirkers  on  broad 
and  liberal  grounds,  where,  rising  above  the  letter  into  the  spirit  of  the  inspired 
writings,  and  from  isolated  diiiicovcries  to  great  principles,  they  found  tliemselves  in 
the  presence  of  the  same  Almighty  PowEa,  who.  writing  not  almie  tm  tlie  stones  of 
Sinai,  but  on  all,  has  letl  unmistakable  evidence  of  His  own  great  being  in  every 
department  of  the  imi  verse. 

In  these  views  Mr.  Loan  does  not  f  uUy  agree  with  us.  He  defends  the  Scriptural 
accoimt  of  the  creation  in  its  literal  sense,  and  refuses  all  geolc^col  aid  in  its  inter- 
pretation. This  task  he  has  performed  with  great  ingenuity  and  force ;  and  to  those 
who  entertain  similar  views,  he  has  given  an  interesting  and  valimble  commentary. 
His  style  is  clear  and  forcible,  and  his  arguments  generally  well  directed.  His 
reviews  of  Professor  Hitchcock  s  Geoltigy  and  Hugh  MiLLKa*s  '  Foot-prints*  may 
bo  coQsidcred  the  ablest  portions  of  his  book ;  but  we  tliink  we  discover  a  spirit  which 
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Bboold  not  be  found  in  scientific  and  theological  diacusaiona.  Sarcasm  can  have  but 
little  influence  in  settling  important  qucstiiHis  of  any  character,  and  least  of  all  in 
matters  of  this  nature.  We  arc  not  certain  that  we  do  Mr.  Lord  justice  in  these 
reflections ;  but  if  we  do,  we  would  persuade  him  to  leave  such  feelings  to  the  editor 
of  the  *  Literary  World,'  and  others  of  similar  elements,  to  whom  they  properly 
belong. 

In  ccDclusion,  we  recommend  the  book  to  our  readers,  and  particularly  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  discusaion.  Wliilc  we  differ  in  our  views,  we  are  anxious 
to  see  both  sides  of  tlic  great  question  fully  and  clearly  presented,  so  that  knowledge 
may  be  increased  and  truth  attained.  We  need  original  thinkers,  who  ore  ready  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  a  new  thought,  and  who,  like  our  author,  arc  willing  to 
attack  the  strong  places  of  science.    To  such  we  give  a  hearty  welcome 


OuTLiNKS  or  ▲  Strtkm  of  MKciiAincAL  PiiiLOHornY :  Being  a  Rcacnrch  into  the  Laws  of 
Forw.  By  Samuel  Elliott  Cosibs.  In  one  Tolumo:  pp.  336.  Boston:  Little  an* 
Beown. 

Ir  these  '  Outlines'  prove  correct,  new  experiments  must  be  made,  and  systems 
jet  unknown  adopted.  Tlie  beautiful  discoveries  of  Newton,  proved  by  innumerable 
ooncunring  pIieuom(fna,  and  acquiesced  in  by  philosophers  of  every  grade  and  cliorac- 
ter,  will  be  remembero<l  only  with  the  em)rs  of  the  past  That  miglity  chain  of 
gravitation  which  binds  tlic  universe  together;  that  directs  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  limits  their  wanderings,  and  regulates  their  varied  influences ;  and 
OQ  the  supposition  of  which  the  forces  of  nature  have  been  calculated,  the  planets 
weighed,  ami  their  localities  pointed  out  before  tliey  had  been  seen  by  the  eye  of 
adence ;  must  yield  its  supremacy  to  the  iunate  force  of  matter.  The  problem  of 
the  three  bodies  must  be  opened  again ;  and  the  calculations  of  CijaBAUx,  D' Alem- 
BEET  and  EuLER  prove<I  the  foolishness  of  great  men.  Some  other  cause  must  be 
shown  for  the  harmony  discovcrcil  by  the  immortal  La  Place;  and  the  labors  of 
Adams  and  Leverrier,  to  which  tlie  civilized  world  turned  with  the  profoundest 
reverence,  must  be  treated  as  happy  accidents. 

But  ore  they  true  t  Is  there  a  natural  force  in  each  element,  by  which  motion  is 
produced,  and  through  which  all  natmal  phenomena  may  be  explained?  These 
are  questions  of  importance,  suggested  not  alone  by  these  *  Outlines,'  but  by  eveiy 
inquiring  mind.  There  are  many  things  unexplained  by  gravitation,  or  aiiy  other 
known  element.  Into  tlie  mysterious  workings  of  the  universe  we  arc  enabled  to 
penetrate  to  certain  fixed  points,  but  there  the  lights  of  science  leave  us,  bewildered, 
in  the  presence  of  potencies  unexplained  and  of  beauties  indescribable.  No  human 
eye  cxm  detect  the  secret  of  their  harmony,  because  the  Power  which  moves  the 
machinery  is  behind  the  horizon  that  binds  all  mortal  >'Lsion.  All  human  theories 
may  be  questioned,  nay,  they  should  be.  If  wo  would  advance,  we  must  examine  and 
reexamine  every  position  taken  in  our  progress ;  open  and  rei'>pen  every  question 
■o  long  as  arguments  can  be  added  or  doubts  suggested.  In  this  opinion  our  author 
fhlly  agrees  with  us.  With  a  boldness  which  we  admire,  and  a  force  which  com- 
mAnds  respect,  he  attacks  our  oldest  and  best-supported  theories.  Nor  is  his  book  a 
mere  attack  upon  the  views  and  theories  of  others ;  he  offers  something  in  their 
place.  The  Vandal  may  level  the  most  perfect  edifice,  but  it  requires  the  skill  of 
dviliJEation  and  refinement  to  erect  one  worthy  of  admiration.    Tliis  our  author  has 
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doDe.  While  he  denios  the  theory  of  gravitation,  and  all  the  influeiices  of  sodi  a  fbne^ 
he  supplies  its  place  in  the  universe  bj  other  potencies  of  equal  extent  and  influfiooe. 
He  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is  u  transferable,  diffusible,  independent  and  kh 
dcstnictible  force  in  every  thing,  sufficient  to  secure  the  harmony  of  motioiL  Ha 
meets  the  theory  of  gravitation  with  many  objections,  which  he  thinks  cannot  be 
urged  against  lus  theory  of  force.    In  thiit  connection  he  quotes  from  Newton  : 


'  Would  it  were  permitted  us  to  dedaco  the  other  phenomena  of  ostare  flrom 

principles,  and  by  the  tuune  kind  or  reaiM>iiiiiK ;  Tor  many  ihinga  lead  me  to  suspect  that  all 

phenomena  depend  on  certain  forces  by  which  the  particleii  of  bodies  are  eitner  unced  tmrard 
each  other,  through  causes  not  yet  known,  and  cohere  accordiiii(  to  regular  figures,  or  are  repslisi 
and  recede  from  each  other;  which  forces  boing  unknown,  philosophers  have  hitherto  mads 
their  attempts  ui>on  nature  in  vain/  Our  author  adds:  ^  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  ths 
ultimate  pariicleis  of  bodies  have  an  orbital  or  rotary  motion,  intense  in  proportion  to  the  d^ 
cumscribod  space  in  which  thoy  mi>vc.  In  every  mass,  also,  and  at  times  extending  beyond  ths 
mass,  (as  especially  the  object  of  p**rception  In  the  m^net,)  this  motion  exists,  the  pheDomeas 
of  which  are  tho!H^  (if  polurization,  and  the  re!«ult  of  which  is  cohesion  together  with  the  plMh 
nomena  of  friction,  and  purhiip.s  of  chemical  affinity.  The  force  n*volviug  in  the  mass  is  cohe 
sion,  out  of  the  mas:)  friction  or  pn^ssion,  and  the  change  of  the  structure  of  the  mass  is  cbeaksl 
action.' 

Ho  goes  on  to  dovelo])  these  ideas,  and  to  prove  the  oorrcctneas  of  his  theoij, 
and  closes  this  chapter  witli  tiie  followiug  language : 

*  It  may  be  objected  to  this  view  that  the  generalization  Is  too  fkr  extended.  But  w  CB 
hardly  err  on  this  side.  The  pretkMit  state  of  philosophy  seems  to  demand  generalization — ths 
grouping  tog(;ther  of  the  heroiofore  isolaletl  action  of  nature.  Nature  has  been  too  much  pB^ 
oclled  out  —  too  much  separated  mti)  nriittcial  departmei.ts.  There  have  been  too  many  tribute 
set  up,  each  with  itn  own  codt!of  laws.  Such  divisions  are  not  characterise  of  the  aimplieit| 
of  truth,  but  have  bce.i  made  n-om  the  necestMity  of  the  case.  There  is  an  error  in  the  UieoiT 
which  relates  to  genord  principles,  (iravitalion  caimot  be  brought  down  to  the  particulan;  K 
will  not  apply  to  the  minute.  It  has  to  be  addca  to,  or  taken  from;  it  has  to  be  modUladllDr 
every  class  of  phenomena.  Thuit  have  we  gravitation,  attraction,  elective  attraction,  capflUurj 
attraction,  attraction  of  cohesion,  attraction  dyiuimic,  attraction  statical,  attraction  between  e» 
ments  of  one  kind,  attraction  botw(M}n  masses  of  different  kinds,  and  so  on,  almost  without  rod; 
and  in  place  of  science  giving  method  to  the  mind,  cleumeiM  and  distinctness  to  thought,  ths  la- 
telloct  is  embarrassed  in  its  attempts  to  assign  to  nature  the  modicum  of  order  which  the  tbaoij 
itself  may  have  in  minds  of  the  greatest  strength.* 

01^  author  finds  great,  indeed  iiL<«urinountabIc  difficulty,  in  trying  to  reocndle 
different  phenomena  with  the  action  of  ])articular  laws,  llius  in  reference  to  thft 
gravitation  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  density  and  weight,  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
reject  tlie  theory  of  Qalillo,  Toaaic^ELLi  imd  Pascal,  because  it  docs  not  fully  ei- 
plain  the  atmospheric  phenomena.  If  tlie  force  of  attraction,  he  thinks^  acted  oa 
the  whole  atmctspherc  as  one  volume,  it  would  Ijc  of  as  unifc»rm  density  as  a  mass  of 
granite ;  and  Uiat  if  it  operated  on  each  particle  according  to  its  distance  from  the 
centre  of  attraction,  the  dilTerence  in  the  weight  of  different  strata  would  be  far  leM 
than  tluit  apimreutly  indicated  by  Uie  barometer.  Again,  he  writes ;  *  It  ia  Bcqp* 
posed  that  heat  always  roroties  tlie  air,  and  that  cold  condenses  it,  yet  it  is  contended 
that  tlie  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  are  not  only  more  dense  than  the  upper,  bat 
that  they  contain  more  heat'  This,  he  thinks,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  law  M 
stated.  And  if  it  is  trutt,  he  argues  that  there  should  be  on  upward  current  of  wind 
to  corre<;t  the  action  of  gravitatioiL 

If  tlic  intelligent  author  of  tliis  work  would  stop  to  consider  the  many  necenuy 
special  provisions  in  the  universe',  bcjiutiful  in  themeelves,  and  indispensable  in  tha 
economy  of  natiu'c,  we  think  he  would  attach  less  imjxHlance  to  all  arguments  of 
this  character.  Experiments  have  shown  us  that  the  exception  to  which  he  refen 
does  exist;  and  more,  tluit  it  is  imlispeiuably  necessary  to  the  life  and  growth  of 
aniuuite  nature.  Wat^u*  is  also  expanded  by  heat,  and  condensed  by  cold,  but  there 
is  an  important  exception  to  this  general  law.  Water  Lh  condensed  to  a  certain  point 
only,  after  which  it  is  expanded  by  cold,  and  it  is  owing  to  tliis  pro>iBiou  that  our 
lakes  and  rivers  arc  ke{)t  liquid  dining  the  winter.     We  might  refer  to  many  other 
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instances  of  this  clmractcr,  but  it  would  be  useless.  There  arc  limits  to  the  action 
of  every  natural  law,  vla  well  a.^)  exceptions  to  their  operation.  All  natiu'e  appears 
to  be  full  of  these  provisioiLs,  and  it  is  these  which  make  it  so  difficult  to  establish 
general  laws. 

But  we  must  cHsmL^s  this  interesting  and  scholar-like  work.  We  do  so,  however, 
with  reluctance.  Wo  would  say  more  of  an  original  and  laborious  argument  like 
this  than  our  sgace  pennitA.  We  do  not  agree  with  tlie  author.  We  prefer  the 
Neutoxian  theory  to  lus,  because  it  Is  venerable  witli  age,  has  been  pn)ved  by  the 
experiments  and  calculations  of  centuries ;  becaus4>  it  accounts  for  mt)st,  if  not  all  of 
the  natural  phenomena,  and  because  it  has  received  the  approval  of  the  greatest 
minds  the  world  ever  contained ;  men  who  stand  as  beacon-lights  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mintl  and  of  its  achievements,  and  to  whom  the  world  is  more  lurgi'ly  in- 
debted Uian  to  its  statesmen  and  warriors :  but  we  do  not  think  tliut  all  is  yet 
known,  and  that  no  fartlier  discoveries  are  to  be  made.  The  field  has  been  but 
partially  explored. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Oories  may  be  encouragetl  to  continue  his  hibors,  and 
to  publish  a  more  ek)x>rutc  work ;  for  which  he  has  tlie  materials  already  collected. 
He  is  a  ripe  sdiolar,  and  is  well  acquainted  witli  the  subject ;  and  as  he  '  works  be- 
yond the  surface  of  tilings,'  he  will  prepare  the  way  for  others,  if  he  fails  himself; 
and  while  he  induces  farther  tliought  on  subjects  and  theories  which  are  now  received 
BB  Bettled,  he  will  eitlier  contribute  to  confirm  us  in  our  present  opinions,  or  force  us 
to  strike  out  new  ones  for  ourselves. 


Tbb  Ladies  or  the  Covkhant.    In  ono  volume :   pp.  34ff.    Published  by  J.  S.  RKDrisLD, 
CUnton-Uall  Boikliugs,  comur  of  Bcekmau  and  Nassan-streett. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an  English  Ijook,  'got  up'  in  admirable  style.  It  consists  of  a 
Beries  of  biographies  of  some  of  those  noble  women  who  sufTere<l  in  the  cause  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty  during  the  great  stniggle  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters ;  a 
field  which  has  been  trodden  by  no  other  writer,  and  which  lias  all  the  freshness  of 
novelty.  Most  of  these  skotc'hes  are  liistorical,  anri  give  a  vivid  ])icture  of  the  zeal 
and  sufferings  of  those  femide  mart^TS,  who,  although  they  re{)el  somewliat  our 
sympathies  by  something  too  masculine  and  stem  in  their  characters,  yet  fill  us  with 
admiration  for  their  patient  endurance  of  trials  and  imfaltering  adherence  to  the 
cause  they  espoused.  It  was  not  merely  from  the  natural  impulse  of  woman's  heart 
to  stand  by  a  husband  when  pn>scribod  and  hunted  down  for  opuiion's  sake  tliat  they 
braved  torture  and  even  death,  but  tliey  acted  from  a  deep  sense  of  religious  obliga- 
tion, a  conscientious  belief  that  the  form  of  church  govenmient  the  Sir' arts  were 
attempting  to  force  upon  them  was  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  for  which 
they  were  contending  vital  to  the  interests  of  Christianity.  Never  ilid  a  severer  trial 
pass  over  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland  thim  during  this  persecutioa  Previously  she  liad 
fought,  with  various  success,  many  a  Imttle  against  kings  and  statesmen.  Often  de- 
feated, she  soon  rallied  her  forc^sn,  and  recoveretl  the  groimd  lost  But  during  this 
long  persecution  it  was  all  disaster.  She  was  not  destroyed,  but  she  was  cast  down 
and  trodden  under  foot  All  she  could  do  was  to  exercise  imtience  and  fortitude 
under  the  fury  of  her  enemies.  Tliese  women  fonn  a  part  of  tlie  *  great  cloud  of 
witncssi's'  with  which  we  ai*e  encompassed.  Tliough  belonging  to  past  generations 
whose  bodies  are  now  sleeping  beneath  Uie  heather,  and  whose  spirits  have  gone  to 
the  eternal  world, '  they  yet  speak.' 


EDITOR'S     TABLE. 


More  * Lact  Words '  frosc  'Carl  Benson.* — Our  friend  Benson,  before  'going 
down  to  tho  Bea '  (we  hcii>c  not  into  it)  in  one  of  our  noble  steam-ships,  has  had 
barely  time  t^»  correct  a  few  ern)r8,  partly  his  own  and  partly  the  proof-readers^ 
which  crept  into  liia  last  biuried  letter  to  tlic  Knnx^R.  eu.  kntckbrsopsis. 

Dear  Knick.  :  There  w  just  time  to  bid  you  good-bye  again,  as  wc  arc  standing 
BO  to  speak,  with  one  foot  on  land  und  the  other  on  board.  Two  or  three  little  typo* 
graphical  nlijM  in  my  last  I  want  to  correct  Cinto(T)i8m  is  obvious ;  occidut  and 
amplcxa  any  chic's  knowledge  of  metre  would  enable  him  to  rectify  into  occiduo  and 
aniplcxu ;  UneatU  (in  the  *  Anna  ')  might  perhaps  be  recognized,  though  stripped  of 
its  initial ;  but  nnnini  for  nmuini  (in  the  third  line  of  the  same)  may  Iiave  poziled 
Bome.  In  tlie  quotation  from  Owi*^  parte  should  have  been  latere:  thai  I  belicTd 
was  my  fault  Also  there  was  a  sentence  left  out  to  this  effect :  that  the  non-use  of 
eano  as  applied  to  Bingiiuj  bird.**  was  reuderiHl  more  extraordinary  by  its  U9e  iu  refer- 
ence to  croaking  birds;  cor\'us  canit,  purroe  recineniis  omen,  etc  Talking  of  mil* 
printd  and  your  hypercritical  friend  who  found  fault  with  you  for  writing  sobriqud, 
do  you  know  tliut  that  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  mis-spelt  French  words  ?  Peopla 
are  misled  by  the  more  familiiu*  and  somewluit  similiu-ly-souuding  word  bouqwtt, 
improperly  written  by  some  boquet.  I  hod  written  wwbriquet  myself  Uie  other  day, 
and  it  would  have  gtMic  forth  so  to  the  world  but  fc»r  Cuaighead*s  foreman,  (who  is  a 
very  shaq)  man  at  Iiis  business,  by  the  way,  and  has  all  his  wits  about  him.)  That 
evening  I  tried  oxix'rimont'^  among  my  friends,  and  found  that  motit  of  them  (indudipg 
one  who  was  actually  Ijom  in  Paris)  sp<'It  the  wonl  with  the  superfluous  w. 

Apropos  of  the  American-Parisiun  alx)ve  mentioned  He  said  rather  a  good  thiqg 
tho  otlier  day,  mejudice.  Two  stout  *  Union  men,'  who  would  go  out  of  the  way  any 
day  to  catch  a  '  fugitive '  for  a  '  Southern  bn»ther,'  were  driving  in  a  gig,  and  ueariy 
all  but  pitched  int«)  one  of  those  carriage-traps  tluit  our  corporati«)n  and  coutracton 
are  in  tlie  habit  of  sprinkling  about  the  avenues.  Tliey  were  detailing  their  '  inkUog 
of  adventure'  very  cii-cimistantially.  '  So,'  quoth  IIknki,  *you  came  near  rlmnging 
your  ix>litics.'  *  How  so  ?  *  asked  one  of  the  almost  sufferers.  *  Because  you  had  like 
to  b^X)me  sneered  mea'  I  call  that  not  Iwid  for  on  impromptu.  Dt^  you  know  if 
this  is  old  ?  An  acquaintance  says  it  is,  but  /  never  heard  it  *  Wliut  is  the  cheapeife 
way  to  get  a  nnu«ical  instrument  ?  Buy  a  shilling's  worth  of  physic  at  tho  druggist^ 
and  tliey  '11  give  yi)u  a  vial  in*  At  luiy  rate,  I  am  sure  this  one  is  n't  old ;  it 's  bad 
enough  to  be  bran-new.  'Why  ought  a  ballet  girl  to  be  good  at  philosophy  I 
Because  she  lias  been  accustomed  to  play-toe^    Beat  tliat  if  you  can:  and  so  good* 

byo  I  Carl  Bsvaoiu 


^nhr  tjic  <t)iDl. 


Edidiil  —  Eliiabetk  BAaBCiT  is  a  great  vomu. 

IfouBEB.—  Wbno  I 

Ecrrun. —  EuuBtta  Babuett.     Sbe  bas  wrilUm  do  Icaa  Uuui  eight;-KT«u 

UofBEa  (ilrelelut  _fir»t  oiu  ainffand  llun  Ihe  olher,ieilh  an  txpTflon  of  inttmt 

Editub.  —  Yet  UuLOT,  a  Frt-ocli  port,  even  went  beyond  tbaL  He  loat  his  papen, 
and  with  theni,  aa  he  eonipluioa,  three  hundred  MxinctH  1  '  What  1 '  t'lclAim  his 
frieodBi'llirEO hundred)'  'ycfl.Wunt  toxaHt;  bontMimii:  all  ihi-y  wanted  wa* 
the  HUing  up  I '  By  tin;  wuy,  1  hnvc  somewhere  a  letter  ou  thin  very  auhject,  from 
BD  old  Aieiid,  a  pour  dergyiiiau  aud  poet,  as  yet  unpubliiJied.    It  is  in  the  fullowing 

Uouasa.  — Tu-whit: 

EuiToa  {rtaiU) :  '  Sinuicts  I  toko  to  be  the  Unt  rcnmiuitri  of  tliat  npecieii  ut  in- 
Tentiim  which  funnerly  aproutud  out  ii  nunibcrliHii  petty  devices,  bucIi  ua  nmigranu, 
dULradeH,  diroDUgnuivs  lypn^mnia,  ocnistic^  and  the  like.  Itiey  belung  to  the  nge 
of  powder  aud  pcriwit^  cUppiil  hedi^es,  and  yewn  triniTned  into  monsters ;  when 
Bua,  in  order  Ut  be  clegmit,  were  ob1ii;cd,  as  Be-(  JoNiiOM  writen, 
'To  plimii  for  IhoK  hsnl  IrlAni  Aalcmmi 

nr  ReEii,iuul  illll'1l■nl^C^ul1«^■lHl■M«uw, 
A  ptir  or  •eluun,  aiHl  seonililn  VBr«.' 

'  BntoM  anyis  in  a  letter  to  Moork,  '  I  never  wrote  liut  one  sonn<4  t>cfi>rc,  ami  that 
WM  not  in  eameat.  and  many  yenre  ai^  as  an  rrercitf .-  and  I  will  never  write 
•Dother.  Tliey  are  the  mist  pulini;.  petrifying,  Ktopidly  platunic  cnm|)OAitioita.'  To 
which  I  sub:<cnbe.  T  do  u<it  mean  to  «ay  tliat  Ki»d  somiets  have  uit  been  written. 
I  have  wen  such  •  it  U  the  kAooI  tliat  is  Irad.  Thi'V  are  like  Flcinisli  picture!!,  or  m 
the  painttr  said  oC  the  sardinen,  '  Lilile  jfiftr*  done  in  nil.'  But  as  I  have  been 
requested  to  write  a  sonnet,  I  will  not  refuse  you,  yet  I  am  niro  I  would  not  do  ao 
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again  oven  for  a  friend ;  tliat  ifl,  a  fnend  for  whom  I  had  an  especial  r<^rd :  Boih 
netemng  Lh  t<K>  nice  a  mutter ;  the  Ix'tter  done,  the  worse ;  and  I  think,  with  DisRin^ 
*  Extreme  I'xaettieM  L*  the  sublime  of  f«K)l8.*  Nevertheless  here  is  the  thinff.  If  yoi 
wish  to  put  it  among  your  *  Kmck '- knacks,  you  have  my  consent  thereto,  thinkiif 
that  it  may  do  some  goo<l : ' 

*  A  HON !(ET  ?  *  well,  if  it  '8  withio  my  ken, 

I  Ml  wriu«  one  with  a  moral.    When  a  boy, 

One  Chrifltmas  morn  I  went  to  buy  a  toy. 
Or  rather  we ;  I  and  my  brother  Bkh  ; 
But  9o  it  chanced  that  day  I  had  but  ten 

Centi4  in  my  fl^t,  but  as  wu  walked,  *  Be  f^y- 

Blamed  ^  if  wo  did  uH  met^t  one  Pat  McCot, 
An  IriAhroan,  one  of  my  ftither*8  men. 

Who  four  more  gavo,  which  made  fourteen  together. 
JuMt  then  I  Kpied,  in  most  unlucky  minute, 

A  pretty  pocket-wallet ;  like  a  feather 
My  niont'y  buys  it.    Bk?i  be^an  to  grin  it : 

^  Yiiii  *re  Hmart,*  says  he ;  *  you  've  got  a  heap  of  leather, 
But  lekere^g  them  ecuU  pou  wanted  to  put  in  it  7  * 

EorroB,  —  Past  one  o'clock,  Mouser. 
MousEB.  —  Twoo  1 


Gossip  wri'H  Readers  and  Cobrespondents. — ^Here  is  an  extract  from  a  lettff 
written  by  a  lady-friend  of  ours,  resident  in  San  Francisco,  to  another  lody-firieod 
'  of  ours '  in  New- York,  whicli  seems  to  us  to  present  a  graphic  picture  of  life  in 
the  former  '  diggings.'  The  letter  was  written  soon  after  tlie  last  destructiTe  fire, 
which  consumed,  for  the  second  time,  tho  best  part  of  the  great  Califonua  capital: 

^  Bkfork  this  letter  roachoA  you,  you  will  have  heard  that  we  have  again  been  nearly  buiaii 
up.  Jut>t  one  week  asro  to-day  I  watt  nearly  all  ready  for  church,  hat  on  and  tied,  when  At 
alann  of  ^  Firn '  was  given ;  niul  an  alarm  hero  has  a  very  diflbrent  effect  fh>m  one  in  New-TcA 
Every  botly  is  at  once  panic-struck,  and  nm  immediately  to  the  hills  for  protection.  !■  trt 
minutos  our  house  presented  a  singular  scene.  Every  body  was  *  picking  up  his  own.'  My 
husband  said,  ^Tako  care  of  your  clothes,  and  lot  evf^ry  thing  else  g^!'  He  said  thia  becMW 
ladies^  garments  are  the  most  difficult  thing*  to  obtain  here.  I  concluded  to  make  a  fh»Uc  of  flis 
matter,  thinking  all  tho  while  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  hn  in  such  a  hurry ;  but  only  for  a  i 
time  was  I  laboring  under  this  impression.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  such  flames  ■■  rcwrad 
surged,  and  '  licked  with  crimson  tongues  the  open  sky.'    The  atmosphere  of  our  hoiue 

became  so  hot  that  I  was  glud  enough  to  vacate  it.    Just  fancy  Mr.  II and  myself  ninniflg 

up  a  high  hill,  I  with  a  copy  of  Tapho  and  Danti  in  onu  hand,  and  my  Jewel-box  in  tho  ottier. 
Before  I  left  1  t(M)k  a  ha^ty  glance  into  the  kitchen ;  saw  our  dinner  lying  on  tho  table ;  hesitalHl 
a  moment  as  to  whother  it  would  not  bo  more  sensible  to  leave  tho  books  and  take  the  beef,lial 
finally  concluded  the  beef  could  stand  the  Are  l>e»t,  and  so  left  it,  not  expecting  to  aee  either 
our  dinner  or  our  house  again.  I  bugginl  very  hard  i%  be  permitted  to  remove  some  of  our  fiv- 
niture,  but  my  husband  said, '  No.*  I  did,  howevt>r,  secure  my  beautiful  curtains.  Twenty-flrs 
dollani  a  load  (tho  *flre  price'  at  Sau  Francisco)  makes  people  rather  reluctant  to  try  to  MVt 
their  goodM  ftnm  conflagnitioii.  Fnini  the  house  to  which  we  had  fled  upon  the  hill,  we  colli 
look  down  upon  the  whole  scene.  By  three  irdock  the  fire  had  been  so  flu-  subdued  that  it  «tl 
considonni  safe  to  returu.  AVe  found  our  faitlilXil  old  cook  in  tho  kitclien,  shelling  peas,  with  ths 
fire  raging  all  around  her.  She  hod  nM  moved  a  peg.  The  building  was  as  hot  as  if  it  had  acUh 
ally  been  on  Are ;  but  the  oltl  woman  said  she  *  kind  o'  mistrusted  \  was  n*t  a-goin*  to  bmn  op 
that  time !  * 

*  Aow  I  keep  all  my  clothes  ])acked  up.  ready  to  move  at  any  moment.  Had  this  fire  originaled 
a  block  fk^)m  us,  1  should  have  had  no  time  to  save  any  thing.  After  this  I  shall  be  preparedi 
unless  it  coini's  next  door;  then  I  ^tinll  cx)nsider  it  fortunate  if  I  get  away  myself.  At  the  iinC 
toll  of  the  bell  there  an>  thousands  rif  people  rushing  into  the  streets,  looking  im,  and  lettiflC 
tho  fire  take  itt  course.  Tliey  can  do  nothing,  except  to  do  what  I  saw  done^  take  up  rich  Mr* 
pets  and  hang  them  over  the  fronts  of  houses.  Thoy  are  in  truth  perfectly  powerk>sft  here:  no 
water,  no  engines,  and  every  thing  ao  dry  ;  and  yet  the  broad  Pacific  is  all  around  ua.  I  think  if 
a  few  more  enterprising  Yaukei>s  wcro  hero  it  would  be  put  to  some  use. 
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*  I  can-t  for  the  life  of  me  realize  that  I  am  in  the  United  States.  It  is  very  fkr  from  *  civiliza- 
tion,' yell  in  more  meanings  than  one.  It  is  amusing  to  sit  at  our  window  and  ace  the  different 
nations  pass  ;  so  many  *  Chinescs,*  as  Miltoh  calls  them,  and  so  many  curious4ooking  people  ; 
the  men  mostly  covered  with  hair.  Our  house  is  in  a  central  situation,  so  that  we  see  all  that  is 
going  on— sometimes  too  much.  ...  I  often  sigh  for  some  female  firiend;  one  whom  I 
eould  sit  and  sew  or  road  with.    It  would  make  the  hours  pass  very  pleasantly. 

*  I  think  it  is  a  sad  place,  this  same  San  Francisco.  In  Uie  first  place,  there  are  so  many  had 
women  here  that  ladies  can  scarce  go  into  the  street.  This  prevents  almost  all  social  visiting  at 
night.  You  know  what  a  coward  I  always  was  in  the  streets  of  New- York,  so  you  can  well  im- 
agine that  I  seldom  go  out  here,  and  I  should  die  to  he  left  alont;  at  home.  At  first  my  husband 
would  not  let  me  sit  at  the  windows ;  *  and  never,  upon  any  occasion,  to  open  the  door  in  the 
day-time !  *  ...  I  wish  you  could  look  out  of  our  windows  {ust  now  and  see  the  wind  blow  I 
At  eleven  it  begins,  and  blows  a  perfect  hurricane  until  night.  I  have  not  seen  a  rainy  day 
■bice  I  left  New- York  — not  one;  and  every  day  we  sit  down  with  a  large  fire  in  the  parlor. 
And  still  tliey  tell  me,  *  You  mtut  like  our  climate ! '  Perhaps  so ;  but  I  like  the  climate  of  New- 
York  better. 

*  Would  n*t  you  like  to  know  a  little  something  about  the  expenses  of  housekeeping  here- 
about?   Premising  that  we  pay  two  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  a  <  comfortable '  house,  and 

our  cook  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Just  take  a  few  things  for  our  dimier  to-day,  and,  as  J used  to 

say,  *  then  you  come  a/  it  *  a  little.  Cook  told  mo  yesterday  she  could  make  us  a  good  nuiccaroni 
pudding :  so  I  sent  out  for  a  dozen  maccaronin,  ^  only*  a  shilling  apiece ;  six  eggs,  ten  shillings ; 
one  quart  of  milk,  seventy-five  cents;  to  say  nothing  of  Jelly.  (The  'good  things*  take  *the 
money  I ')  V\o  Just  sent  out  for  a  quart  of  vinegar,  four  shillings;  a  bar  of  common  soap,  five 
■hillings ;  while  even  the  water  that  we  use  costs  us  a  dollar  a  day,  which  does  not  include  our 
water  for  washing.    A  little  waiter-girl  receives  twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  and  washing  *  done 

oat '  is  at  five  dollars  the  dozen !    .    .    .    Tell ,  when  he  sits  in  his  comfortable  pew  at 

GFMe-church  on  Sundays,  to  think  of  our  privilege  in  that  re8i)ect,  here  in  San  Francisco.  Such 
n  church  as  we  attend  I  never  saw  before ;  a  mere  shod,  with  rough  benches.  But  there  Is  not 
tbe  slightest  use  in  building  a  handsome  church  here,  for  it  is  sure  to  bum  down.  And  *  such  it 
Ulii'  in  California's  chief  capitaL* 

PuHCTUAL  to  the  (by  and  hour,  we  liave  *  77ie  North-American  Jievino*  for 
October.  It  is  a  very  good  nuinbcr,  although  wmie  of  the  papers  are  rather  dry. 
As  anioug  the  Ix'st  of  tJiem,  we  regard  the  two  uixm  the  '  Life  and  Poetry  of 
WoEDSwoETH,'  aud  *  Pakkmax's  History  of  Pontiac's  War,'  We  lieartily  endorse 
the  just  praise  bt»stowed  upm  Professor  Reed,  of  Pliiladelphia,  in  the  fir!»t  of  the 
above-named  papers.  Mr.  IIkkd'h  edition  of  *  Wordswobtu's  Poetical  Works '  is 
traly  a  noble  one,  and  its  two  illustrations  nio.st  creditable  to  tliose  excellent  artiste, 
Messrs.  Tboutman  and  Hav£.s,  Phihulelphia.  '  We  cannot  conclude  our  article,*  says 
the  reviewer, '  without  a  notice  of  the  great  ser\'ice  Professor  Reed  has  rendered  to 
tbe  American  public,  as  the  editor  of  the  works  of  Wordswortu  and  of  his  Mc- 
moin^.  His  notes  on  the  poet's  writings  evince  an  intelligent  and  genial  appreciation 
of  the  author,  aud  tend  to  cultivate  the  like  quality  in  others;  and  his  additions  to 
the  memoirs  furnish  no  inconsiderable  }X)rtion  of  the  most  interesting  matter  they 
coDtnin.  Mr.  Rked  has  lately  published  a  new,  and  now  complete,  edition  of  the 
poets  works,  in  a  handsome  volmne,  with  amvenient  indices;  a  lx»ok  which  no 
American  hbrary  should  be  without'  In  treating  of  Mr.  Parkmax's  lMX>k,  already 
noticed  somewluit  at  large  in  the  Kmckkrbocker,  the  reviewer  commends  the  great 
spirit  and  fidelity  with  which  the  author  has  executed  his  task,  and  Uie  large  amount 
wnd  variety  of  intenrsting  and  relevant  materiid  which  he  lias  amassed  and  deftly 
airangeil.  He  also  warmly  commends  a  previous  work  of  the  same  author,  the 
*  Oregon  Trail*  which  was  written  for  the  Knickkruockkb.  Sevend  sketches 
finom  the  same  pen,  which  preceded  it  in  tliese  ]>ag«'s,  were  remarkable  for  tlic 
CoopEE-like  faithfuhiess  of  their  descriptions  of  forest-life  smd  scenery.  The  present 
work  places  Mr.  Parkman  in  the  front  rank  of  American  historians.    .    .     .    Tuere 
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is  some  fervency  in  the  following,  and  the  theme  is  one  that  demands  it  The 
who  can  keep  a  dinner-table  waiting,  must  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  have  eom- 
mitted  Hornc  murder  or  other  which  he  *  thought  vety  little  of  at  the  time,'  but  which 
gradually  led  him  down  through  profane  swearing,  disturbing  a  Methodist  meetii^ 
procrastination,  etc,  to  the  awful  vice  of  coming  '  Too  Late  to  Dinner : ' 


LivBs  thore  a  man  with  sonl  so  small, 
Whm  summoned  to  tho  banquet-hall, 

Accopta,  then  does  not  come  t 
Or  coming,  la  bo  very  late 
Tho  guests  are  all  compelled  to  wait, 

Wnipiied  In  the  darkest  f^loom? 
If  such  iheru  bo^  go!  msrlc  him  well, 
And  never  be  your  dinner-beil 

To  him  a  wdl-known  sou -id : 
Never  invite  him  to  your  board, 
For  if  you  do,  mark  well  mv  word, 
,     Ue  -11  always  late  be  found. 


Aid  mc,  ye  ^^ods !  to  cnrse  the  man, 
If  Kuch  there  be,  although  I  can 

Scarcely  believe  H  ia  true: 
Oh !  may  his  soup  be  ever  cold. 
His  fish  a  little  bit  too  old, 

llis  meat  burned  through  and  tbnragli! 
And  when  he  dies,  for  die  he  mutt. 
And  mingleii  with  his  kindred  dust, 

Alas  I  poor  hapless  sinner  ! 
Stop,  stranger,  as  you  tread  the  path* 
And  read  this  simple  epitaph  : 
late  to  dinner ! ' 


*  Always  too 


J.   IIOWAAD   WAt«WKI9Bt. 


TiiEiiF.  iii  not  a  little  amusing  gossip  in  the  missive  of  our  correspondent  at 
C ,  Indiana ;  '  as  piu:  examp.' : 

*  I II AVK  Sonne  *  good  time^ '  in  perusing  your  *  Gossip '  with  readers ;  and  especially  did  I  eqjoy 
myr«clf  hugely  in  reading  some  extracts  from  the  memoirs  of  William  Dilakkt  PATTOsi,wUk 
whom  I  formed  an  acquaintance  some  year^  since,  during  a  residence  in  Belmont  county,  Uhks 
imiiiMiiatoly  adjoining  the  bailiwick  in  which  the  aforesaid  William  Dklanky  exercised  llwAnw- 
tions  of  High  Sheriff.  He  is  a  veritable  personage,  I  assure  you.  Ilis  ^Memiiirs*  are  somewlNl 
grandiloquent,  certainly ;  but  1  think  he  could  be  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  in  this  IfonBlg 
*  ked'ntry.' 

*  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  copy  of  an  *  Address  to  the  Patriotic  Voters  of  tAe  Fourth  Ongref 
sional  District^  written  by  one  John  G.  Chapman,  an  unfledged  lawyer,  during  an  cxcitiBgGi» 
gressioiial  caiivom  that  shook  the  hills  and  Jarred  the  rivers  of  Indiana,  about  the  year  of  Gob 
*35.  It  begins  thus :  ^  Man,  vain  man,  cruel,  credulous,  pr^judicfd,  pusillanimous,  and  egotiml' 
and  the  author  concludes  by  exhorting  the  tree  and  eulightened  voters  to  *  approach  thepoQi^ 
and  vote  for  Rakidbn  with  reverence,  and  dignity,  and  contempt !  *  The  address  abounds  in  Iht 
most  Ailsoine  laudations  of  his  favorite  candidate,  and  Chapman  followed  it  up  by  divers  voteih 
tary  appeals  to  the  voters  aforesaid  ;  till  Raridkn,  who  could  not  breast  the  storm  of  ridlods 
called  forth  thereby,  pent  him  a  mes-saire  that  he  would  cow-»tkln  him,  if  he  ever  heard  of  hli 
writing  another  line  in  his  behalf  I  1  am  sorry  I  cannot  And  the  address ;  but  ex  uno  disee  ■«■« 
I  have  said  that  Chapman  was  unfledginl  when  he  wrote  for  the  patriotic  voters,  or  rather  to 
them ;  and  compared  with  some  of  the  efforts  t)f  innturer  years  it  is  ns  a  Satyr  to  II  ypckion.  A 
friend  hn:«  pnimised  me  one  of  his  *  e-forts  ^  when  prosiecutintr  a  poor  devil  who  was  indicted  ta 
the  F.lkhurt  Circuit  Court,  and  who  had,  as  he  averred  in  the  imlictnient,  *  with  force  and  amiai 
at1hei*uid  c^mnty  of  Elkhari,  feloniously  stolen,  taken  mid  curriMl  away  one  quart  of  aoertsia 
spirituous  liquor,  commonly  called  whi.>4key.'  The  iiaine  friend  promi»;s  me  to  reduce  to  writh^ 
and  8(>iid  to  me  a  speech  of  *our  hero,*  when  calked  to  order  in  our  State  Senate.  You  shsD 
have  it. 

*  L<-t  me  give  you  (for  1  infer  fVom  the  '  Gossip  *  that  yon  enjoy  a  laugli  after  dinner)  a  epeetk 

tkat  I  actually  heard.    In  the  autumn  of  1^H3  I  made  my  *  i*tur-ciitri;e  *  into  R county,  ta 

this  Stuto,  with  a  licentie  in  my  pocket,  obtained  about  six  wet^ks  bitfore,  tliat  authorized  rao  *to 
practiiH:  liiw  in  the  Circuit  and  Inferior  Couris  of  Record  in  the  State  of  Indiana  ;*  and  betweea 
you  and  me,  dear  Knick.,  that  same  licence  and  nine  one-dollur  bills  of  scrip  on  the  While  Wstsr 
Valley  Caiml  C<mipaiiy  were  about  all  I  had  in  my  }KH*ket.  I  found  it  a  land  of  thorns  and 
thiMtles,  iiihnbite<l  by  a  set  of  Goi>-forMiken  Arabs  who  were  (lir>po.Hcd  to  sneor  at  a  young  gen- 
tleinnn  who  wore  *  store-clothes '  and  kept  his  booti*  blacked,  albeit  he  blackinl  them  himselC  I 
left  alter  having  staid  one  year,  during  which  1  rather  fear  I  *  appeared*  on  the  stump  for  Cl^t 
and  Fkki.inuiiuysicn  mort'  lh>qu«M)tIy  than  I  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Randolph  Circuit  Coaitla 
behalf  of  any  unfortunate  clients  who  chose  to  deliver  themselves  up  to  my  tender  mercies.  Bui 
I  wander.  The  attorneys  were  illiterate  men,  who  reod  the  speeches  of  Piiillii's,  CraRAX  and 
Kmmkt.  and  made  them  their  models;  per  consequence,  they  indulged  in  a  style  of  epeakioff 
which  might  be  termed  ^  siibtoom ; '  a  style  of  oratory  not  described  by  Dlair  or  lA>rd  Kaimsb, 
but  which  was  very  common  in  the  Eleventh  Judicial  Circuit,  and  signifies  one  degree  beyoad 
the  sublime. 
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*  Dnrinj?  ray  nojounif  I  one  day  stopped  inlo  tho  ofllceof  'Squire  Colqrovb  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
eeedint^n  In  a  trial  then  and  there  pending:,  In  a  suit  which  a  certain  citizen,  *- liber  et  legntig  komo^ 
had  brought  against  another,  to  recover  damages  for  tho  value  of  a  certain  dog  which  the  latter 
bad,  under  circum?itaiiccs  of  peculiar  atrocity,  *with  force  and  arms,  unlawt\iliy  shot,  killed) 
wounded,  Injurod  and  destroyed,  to  the  damage  of  said  plaintiff  in  tho  sum  of  furty-flvo  dollars ;' 
■t  Icasf  so  said  the  declaration.  Colurovk,  the  Justice,  had  a  very  red  head;  the  attorney  for 
the  defence  was  Bkattib  MK-lelland,  an  Irishman,  whotie  countenance  nimished  indubitable 
evidence  that  its  owner  had  hod  tho  Hmall-{)Ox :  tho  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  was  one  Zacuast 
PucKKTT,  formerly  Probate  Judge.  Puikktt  had  offered  to  introduce  some  evidence,  which  the 
Justice  decided  was  iuadmis8lt>Ie,  whereupon  he  made  a  long  speech  to  convince  the  Justice  that 
his  opinion  was  erroneous.  Oolorovk  told  him  that  ^  The  Courtj''  as  ho  loved  to  call  his  one- 
horse  tribunal,  hwi  settltxl  that  point,  and  wi$!hed  to  hear  no  more  argument.  ThertMipun  Prrx- 
BTT  arose  fmm  his  seaijWaLkcd  slowly  up  to  the  Justice,  and  fixing  upon  him  an  oye  of  fire,  broke 
forth  in  thiswise: 

*  ^  Mag  it  please  *  The  Court :  *  The  principle  which  I  have  averted  is  as  old  as  the  everlasting 
granite  hills  o(J\i-dar ;  it  are  a  principle  high  as  heaven,  and  low  down  as  hell.  It  is  innate  to 
the  fei>Un*B  of  every  man,  acro8.<«  the  groat  Sahara  of  whoM^  bosom  the  sun  of  civiliziJikn  have 
ahot  its  vivifying  rays!  Tho  finger  of  PuuvinKME  have  written  it  onto  the  human  heart  In 
indelible  colors ;  and  the  very  yrUuU  that  soar  at  evening  through  tlut  fiycamore  boughs  boars  this 
great  truth  upon  their  wiiigx.  This  priuHplc  Is  solemnly  sot  out  in  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  and  as  sohimnly  re-i-temted  in  tlio  Consul itution  of  tlio  Tnited  States,  and  secured 
by  Bills  uf  Rights  in  the  twenty-seven  gloriou:*  States  of  this  Uni<in,  which  our  leroic  fathers 
wrested  f^om  the  tbruldom  of  the  Hritibh  lion,  liico  a  brand  pluck<>d  from  the  burning  of  a  fire 
that  is  not  quoncheil!    But  what,  Sir,  becomes  of  this  gloriousi  principle,  if  I  who  Maud  hero  to 

amert  it  am  to  Im?  insulted  bya  d  — d  red-hended 'Squire,  and  a  pock-mBrk<;d  Irish  stm  of  a 1* 

*But  I  won't  finish  the  sentence.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  about  that  time  Judgt*  PirrKKTT  was 
seen  l>ing  upon  the  ^oor,  and  the  Justice  standing  over  him,  with  *hair  stiff-bristling  and  ex- 
cited eye!*    •  ^ 

People  who  have  boon  accustometl  to  live  in  the  quiet,  unostentatious  country 
are  not  a  Uttle  astomshod,  we  hav«  observi'd,  on  etmiing  to  the  city,  t<»  hear  tlie  t^^rms 

*  crack-churches  *  and  ^  faKkionable  j>reaclier!»,'  wliicli  are  so  frequently  made  use  of 
in  the  social  converwition  of  the  inetrojy)^!* ;  und  no  marvel,  when  we  think  of  the 
sad  dbicrepaucy  which  the  very  words  themselves  im]>ly.     Our  old  cfiiTesjxMident 

*  He.\bv,'  now  priuci|)al  editor  of  '  The  Pirajftitie'  a  liv.*ly  weekly  of  this  city,  lias  so 
"Well  descrilied  the  difference  betwet^n  a  'crack-church'  and  one  that  isn't,  that  we 
venture  to  lay  his  sketch  before  our  readers: 

'Tuo.m:  who  can't  pay  eitrht  hundred  or  a  thoui'nnd  dollnr*  in  a  fashionablo  or '  crark-church  * 
are  obliged  to  Htuy  ut  home,  unlesiH  they  nre  humble  enough  tu  go  to  some  of  (ion's  temples 
where  Cliri>tianlty  is  not  »nily  pre.'ichiti  but  jiracti-ed.  We  tound  our  way  into  a 'crack -church' 
last  Sundiiy,  in  thf  upper  purl  of  the  city,    ("ustinif  our  left  i'ye,aH  we  cntenKl,  tin  n  mtmniflcent 
prayer-lKM>k,  wo  ub»<4*rved  in  Kilt  hMters  the  name  of  n  millionaire  with  wIiom^  early  history  we 
were  fully  convftn^iint.  lie  started  life  ti^  a  cluin-boy,  nndtho  old  clam-hoat  to  which  he  iMrlougi'd 
U8e<l  to  be  HlHtioniHl  near  \VnHhini;ton-mnrket  until  all  its  riiruo  of  cloin»«  were  wtld  out.    Ileflrst 
acquirttia  few  dollarr<  c.'ijiitnl.   Tint*  ho  iii\e!«l<Hl  inth<'fi>>h  trade;  s(>eculateil  in  eeln,  |Hirgies,and 
other  fi!«h  ;  mode  a  large  sum  of  iiionoy,  nnd  finally  ^<ucc4•(>ded  in  'comemii;  on  Mhnd  ;  *  bought 
up  ail  the  !«tock  of  the  sfarion,  lioth  inai.d  out  of  the  water,  and  sold  th«>m  ait'Twiini  nt  hii*  own 
pricix,  and  made  fitt\  thouN-ind  dollars.     IIo  cut  his  market  (iMsKKMiitions.  bought  lots  uptown, 
now  lives  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  iind  in  n  ^  bijr  dog.'     As  wtmlth  incn'ostMl,  he  found  hiuitH'lf  at  the 
head  of  the  *ciNl-fixh  ariHtocracy,^  to  which  of  couriM>  he  had  acct^ss,  from  his  fornii-r  I)usmi*fl8. 
PuAi.oN.  the  barber,  was  M-nt  for:  h{.*«  (laughters  luid  their  hair  combed  out  ami  dn'or'ed  for  the 
first  time;  teachers  of  music,  drawini;,  Italian,  Fn-nrh,  etc.,  were  h  re«l ;  and  oltl  Mr.  Poroib 
Joined  the  church,  and  took  a  coMlly  p<.'W.    We  happened  to  ut^t  into  it  ;  but  we  no  siMmer  dis- 
covered where  we  i^en*,  th;in  we  made  up  our  minds  tr»  vacate.     We  were  t<K»  late.    Old  Mr. 
PoaniK  came  saiiinuun  the  ai»1e  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  dn-s««<l  as  thoush  they  hnd  known 
*wbat  was  what'  all  their  lives.     To  tiura  tonishiiient,  instead  of  shuttini;  the  |M'W*-d(M)r  in  our 
flace,  he  nsked  us  to  'keej>  our-M-af.'    Andili<l  n't  we  ha\e  a  nice  time  ot  it !    Tlie  mother  hKiked 
at  us—  HO  ditl  the  danghler<« ;  ami  they  snuflled,  and  smelt  their  salts,  wriL'i;le<l  alioul  as  though 
one  of  their  father'**  shad  was  in  th«'  slip.  \\  e  felt  aiinoy<>d.  provoked  :  fonfoi  our  prayer.-* ;  did  n'l 
hear  a  bl<'?He<l  word  lA'  the  iHTiiton,  and  came  away  dl^tirusted  with  hypiHTitieal  unMaris.  and  with 
a  determination  next  Sunday  to  uo  to  a  free  church.    <>iir  ideai«  of  {lure,  undenleii  religion  are 
drawn  from  tho  ret'orded  life*  of  our  Loan  and  Savioi  k.  Jkm  s  ('nnisr.    He  was  a  li\ing  exam- 
ple of  humility,  charity,  love;  in  fact,  of  «//  that  was  goixl  and  lovely.    Soum;  of  his  chosen  dis- 
cipk'isvt  ere  very  clow  imitators  of  their  I.oku  and  .M^stkr:  and  thougli  they  were  bvjirofejtsioa 
fisn-catihers  (we  are  not  aware  that  lluy  wi-reclam-<*atehersor  lI^h-*•peculut^*r!•)  like  .Kir.PoRaiK 
they  were  not  above  other  men  Ix-CiiUM*  of  their  j»ucce.'*s  or  money.    We  wonder  whether  there 
will  bo  any  upper  places,  best  seats,  private  jiews  in  the  great  temple  above,  where  the  souls  ut 
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rich  people  maybe  at  tholr  ««iiii,  and  where  prair  folkii  cant  Intrude?  Cbriatian  chorebeil 
Christian  rich  mon !  Wu  will  my  nuthinff  more,  and  then  we  thallhare  leaa  idle  words  to  anawer 
for  at  tho  (lay  of  Judgmoat.  <  )iir  costly  churches  aro  filled  with  Dire»  sorts  of  people,  and  are  no 
places  for  the  |H>or  Lazakts.* 

*  Henbt  '  li.i(l  pronibHHl  tliat  be  was  well  (irvssed,  aiid  his  manner  appropriate  to 

the  place  and  the  occaitioii,  and  hence  his  annoyance  and  an^r.    On  the  f[>11owiiig 

Sabbath  lie  viMtcd  a  cliurch  of  a  differ«^nt  cluuracter,  the  sHTvices  at  which  we  i4iall 

permit  him  to  dc!»i'ribc  iu  our  next  number.    .     .    .     We  were  called  fc»r  the  other 

day,  by  a  public  spirited  and  Ix'uevolcnt  citizi'n,  to  accompany  liimself  and  our  friend 

Dempktkk,  tlie  well-known  Sc«»ttii«h  vcKalist,  upon  a  vinit  to  tlie  Asylimi  for  the  BUnd. 

It  was  an  occasion  of  i^eat  interest  to  an;  and  our  town-readers  are  little  aware  of 

what  tli«;y  u\\*^  in  not  imyin^an  occasional  visit  to  this  noble  iDstituti<m.     Itf*  officers 

are  courteoiL**  and  obli^ng,  and  seem  to  emulate  eacli  otlier  in  imobtnisive  attontiooi 

to  visitors.    Mr.  Dempsteb  saiu;  several  of  his  sweet  and  tender  songs,  and  it  wm 

deeply^tcresting  to  watch  th«'  emotions  which  were  excited,  as  displayed  in  the  varied 

expressions  of  the  upturned  fac«*s  i)i  thos<*  who  '  sat  in  darkness'  before  hinL    * Tean^ 

Bilcnt  tears*  ^uthere<l  in  the  i«iirhtless  orl)s  of  many  of  the  cliildren;  and  when  Mr. 

Dempstkr  had  hni^hi*<K  Misif  Cynthia  BrLLm'K,  a  youiuj^.  (^fte<l  ^rl,  of  great  sim- 

pli«nty  and  jHirity  of  duirut^tiT,  came  u])  on  the  dmn  or  platform,  and  iu  a  sini^ulariy 

Bweet  and  well-modulat«*d  voice  addnr.s*)od  him  in  these  lines  of  her  own  conipori- 

tion: 


*tilorTLY  tn^mblinjr,  sweetly  playinar 

O'lT  tlif  lumrl'rt  cnrHptiinHl  MrintT) 
Are  'lie  tun«*rul  notes  of  k1hi1ik>«s 
We  with  joy  thv  coming'  Miiff .  i         *  Pinif  the  merry  stmgs  of  Scotland, 


Ilath  a  plaintive  note  of  aadnesa, 
Wooing  erring  ones  to  prayer. 


*  Yes,  with  heart-felt  loy  wo  Krt-et  theo, 

For  thy  tones  are  nnucrini;  y<'t 
In  the  flowery  hanntn  of  mem  ry  : 
Cnn  the  ravished  eArfort;t>t  t 


Sim;  thy  plaintive  strains  once  more ; 
Let  thu  giisliinff  tears  of  pity 
Fall  as  they  have  fall*n  before. 


*  May  the  buds  of  hope  ct'lestial 
KlosMim  in  thy  m)uI  for  aye ; 
Son  of  music^  may  li*«i*s  evening 
l.ilio  a  sun-beam  jiass  away. 


*  What  in  mu>«ic  ?    To  the  Hi(;litl«*s8 

'T  in  n  woHd  of  beauty  briirlit ; 
ThouKhl  rnriched  by  i«ound  msyinither 

More  than  rainbow -liucr*  ol  mi^bi.  j         *  Sing  when  lAtve  is  wt'eping  o'er  thee, 

!  And  the  whlle-rolied  throag  rejoice ; 

*  Mu»ic  hath  a  voice  of  Klmhii')*:*  i  Open  wide  the  gates  of  glory. 


Whm  tilt*  heart  is  crushed  h  i(li  cnre :      I  t^ini;  to  (ion,  who  gave  thf^o  voice ! ' 

We  should  have  jjri'inisi'tl  that  ]Mr.  Dkmi'Ster  had  previously  simg  before  the 
blind  pu])ils.  and  tluit  they  now  welcomed  his  se(.*ond  visit  with  unusual  demonstrn- 
tions  of  (leli<;ht.  Tlie  ca^e  of  one  of  those  unfortunate  cliihlren,  a  ]>leasant  and  mter- 
e>tin;;  little  jjirl  of  fourti*en,  was  so  {MTuliar,  tliat  we  cannttt  foHx^ar  mentioning  it 
here.  AVlien  aliout  three  year-*  old,  a  slivvr  from  a  lx)ard,  which  her  fatlier  was  cut 
ting  for  NHiie  domestic  purjMise,  flew  into  her  eye,  an<l  put  it  out.  Some  two  years 
aft^r,  an  luiifrv  hen,  <ine  of  whof^e  chickens  she  was  endeavoring  to  catch,  flew  at  the 
little  girl,  and  bi'f«»re  she  couM  pn-vcFit  it.  lit«T:dly  pickwi  her  rnnaining  eye  iwm  \\» 
socket.  Think  of  this!  We  tlumght  of  it,  this  co^d  October  ni^ht, -^-ith  the  first 
small  fire  of  the  soasi»n  i;lowin:>f  in  the  siuictum-gnite,  and  dau-k  hL'4tnius  eyes  —  large, 
brights  and  healthful  —  l(M»king  up  at  us  fn)m  the  jii<t  restored  fur-rug  whereon  the 
httle  juveniles  aforetime  llourish«*d,  juid  are  now  flotuishing  yet  ag.un,with  abundant 

K****^  *  (Jlory  t»»  TiiEE,  O  (;oi>  I  this  niirht, 

For  all  the  ble»j»inijri«  of  the  liffktl^ 

should  Ik*  the  gniteful  tribute  of  eviry  father  and  mother  hH»king  into  the  dear  eye« 
of  their  children.  'Who  made  them  to  dilfer*  fn»m  tlie  ixK»r  iimocents  with  whom 
we  so  d«eply  rtympnthizr  i  .  ,  .  Some  of  our  'eheap  and  nasty  lit^irature'  is 
oflferod  t«)  the  public  under  nither  (U»ubtful  endor>ement.     Oiu*  friend  of  the  ^Albion ' 
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weekly  jouraal  aeems  to  question  this  *  extravagant  praise  of  trashy  volumcft.*  And 
no  wonder.  Think  of  un  indifferent  lialf-bound  pamphlet-book,  badly  printed  and 
wone  written,  going  forth  with  such  reconnueudations  as  tliese: 

*  A  riBST-rale  book*  and  no  mistake  I  Its  pages  is  full  of  inatructiye  amusement  and  entertain- 
ment.'—  I^niom  Time*. 

*  We  donM  know  as  wc  ever  seen  a  book  more  amusing.'  —  I^ndon  Quarterfy  Review, 

*  A  MOST  ploaMing  work,  of  unqiialifiod  perception  an<l  an  indeflnablo  interest,  that  excites 
while  it  instructs  all  clastsei  of  individuals  in  community.'  —  I^ndom  Kzaminer, 

'  PiBUAPfl  one  of  tho  best  books  of  its  kind  that  have  appeared  since  *  The  Mysteries  of  Paris ' 
Ifr.  DiuKSMri,  John  Bi?:<YAi<,.and  Macaulay^s  stylo  Is  embodied  and  personified  in  its  glowing 
and  good  pages.'  —  JAtmdom  Spectator. 

The  public  will  Ix'gin  to  call  for  data  by  and  by,  if  these  gross  impositions  are  con- 
tinued. .  .  .  This  pa«wige  came  to  mind  juitt  now,  as  we  were  bidding  an  old 
friend  '  good-night '  at  the  door,  and  looking  up  at  the  stars  that  gemmed  the  deep- 
blue  October  sky :  '  Tho  stars,  with  their  all*clo(|uent  silence,  seem  to  reduce  all  our 
schemes  into  nothing ;  to  m;ike  our  short-lived  pcr})lexitie9  ludicrous,  ourselves  and 
our  ways  like  a  '  tale  told  by  an  idiot'  What  a  cold  reply  tliey  seem  to  give  to  all 
himian  works  and  qiie.<4tionuig» ! '  .  .  .  A  young  corrosjKNident  senile  us  some 
lines  beginning, '  Let  it  pass,  lot  it  pas.%  let  it  pass!'  We  re[)eat  with  him  his  tliird 
line,  in  re.spcct  of  his  '  poetry : '  '  Let  it  pass,  let  it  pass,  let  it  p;ias — let  it  go  1  *  Se- 
riously, *  II ,' 

Yor  're  nnt  a  poet. 

And  you  'd  better  know  it : 

and  this  advice  wc  give  in  all  fricndlines*^  Moreover,  you  11  live  to  thank  us  for 
it,  we  are  quite  sure.  Your  name  and  address  tire  safe  with  us,  of  course.  ...  It 
was  Dr.  JoaNsoN,  we  think,  who  sjiid,  that  tin;  most  unpleasant  ten  minutes  of  the 
day  was  when  a  man  was  waiting  for  his  bill  after  dinner  at  an  inn.  Mr.  SiiELLsr 
the  popular  restaurateur  in  Brotidway,  hiw  obviated  this  unpleasantness  entirely 
When  your  order  is  completed,  for  wluitcver  luxury  hi«»  abundant  larder  may  coo- 
tain,  and  it  is  served  smoking  hot  before  you,  a  servant  lays  quietly  down  a  small 
colored  card,t>n  the  underside  of  which  is  the  Himi)le  amount  of  yoiu*  bill.  This  card 
is  luuided  at  the  office-bur  with  the  money,  without  trouble  as  to  making  change, 
or  from  the  stupidity,  not  to  say  dishonesty,  of  waiters,  etc  .  .  .  How  nmch  wit, 
bow  much  genuine  b(juhomit\  there  is  in  our  American  ncwsjwipers !  We  verily  believe 
that  tlkere  is  more  '  fun '  in  one  of  them,  as  a  clas.<4,  than  in  any  twenty  of  any  other 
country.  We  have  In^en  more  and  more  impressed  w*ith  tliis  since  we  have  begun  to 
receive  exchanges.  Now  in  :i  singK*  number  of  a  far-west  em  paper,  which  we  liave 
jast  opened,  from  the  '  Keokuk '  region,  we  find  these  re-marks :  *  We  htive  three  times 
put  on  a  clean  sliirt  to  call  u}M)n  the  (iovemor,  but  could  u*t  see  him.  Now  the 
Oovemor  is  resp<K?tfully  informod  that  we  cannot  afford  to  make  aiH)t}ier  such  a  run 
upon  our  linen ;  an«l  if  we  an.'  to  have  the  honor  of  making  his  acquaintance,  he  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  if  we  are  not  altogether  in  trim!*  This,  from  the  same 
paper,  is  almost  as  *  otf-hand '  and  charactiiristic :  *  Tlie  remark  tliat '  Tltere  is  more 
pleasure  in  giving  than  rcctivinuf '  is  supposed  to  apply  chiefly  to  medicines,  kicka^ 
and  advice.'  .  .  .  The  exhibition  of  '  77*<»  Xap-  York  Galirrtf  of  the  Fine  ArU  * 
ia  again  op<»n.  Tlie  interest  of  the  collection  luis  Wen  much  enhanced  by  the  addi- 
tion to  it  of  several  fitic  works  of  art.  '  IVic  Knipht  of  Sryn^  by  Leittki^  is  one  of 
these,  and  is  a  picture  which  embracos  all  the  excellences  of  his  pencil  Another 
is  a  p(»rtrait  of  Lady  Ullliiavkn,  by  Raeul'rn,  and  is  worthy  of  study  by  all  tlioee 
who  *  linm  the  featiu'es  of  Uie  geuth  r  sex.*     The  Gallery  owns  tlio  master-pieces  of 
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Cole,  Mount,  Inman,  Edmonds  and  Flago,  beside  other  pictures  of  great  merit ;  to 
which  may  be  added  Brown's  statue  of  Ruth,  which  has  never  received  a  tithe  of 
the  admiration  it  dcser>'e8.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  works  of  ait 
belonging  to  the  Gallery,  and  as  a  farther  motive  to  excite  the  interest  of  amateon 
in  its  favor,  the  Qollcry  is  the  only  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  noble  man, 
LuMAN  Reed.  The  present  condition  of  art  in  this  city  is  largely  owing  to  his  active 
and  judicious  patronage ;  and  by  his  individual  example  alone  he  gave  an  impetus 
to  the  cause,  the  force  of  which  is  still  apparent  Nor  should  we  omit  to  add,  that 
to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Jonathan  Stubges,  is  the  public  much  indebted  for  a  kindred 
appreciation,  and  liberality  of  spirit  .  .  .  The  lines  in  our  last  number  eom- 
mencing  '  Give  me  old  music,'  etc,  we  find  are  by  U.  F.  Choeley,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool, 
now  departed  this  life.  Mr.  Cuorlet  was  the  editor,  at  one  period,  of  an  Engliih 
annual  of  repute,  and  was  for  some  time  a  correspondent  of  the  late  Wnjjs  Gat- 
lord  Clark,  who  was  a  contributor  to  the  work  under  his  charge.  .  .  .  Is  sV 
this  a  very  beautiful  translation  of  a  felicitous  thought  from  the  French  ?  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  an  esteemed  eastern  correspondent,  and  was  addressed  '  To  Marie :  * 

WiKnn  of  heaven  kiss  the  showers ; 
Gentle  zephyrn  kiss  the  flowers ; 
Little  streams  the  rivers  kiss; 
LovK  and  every  thing  does  this : 
Then  let  lu  be  kissing,  too. 
You  kiMsing  me,  1  kissing  von; 
Till  both  our  mingling  souls  arc  blest, 
And  both  our  boating  hearts  at  rest 

In  a  new  and  rare  work,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  most  kind  and  excel* 
lent  lady-friend,  entitled  '  Uutoric  Fancies^  we  find  the  following  graphic  *  pictun 
in  little : ' 

*  In  a  sumptuous  chamber  of  Vertuiillcs  two  ladies  are  sitting.  The  younger  of  the  two  Is  very 
beautiAil,  and  in  the  primo  of  hor  charms.  The  elder  has  not  yet  outlived  kerg,  Therv  is  •onfr- 
thing  very  winning  in  the  aspect  of  the  finit,  so  pale  and  pensive  is  her  fhce,  so  beseeching  and 
timid  her  eye.  In  the  second  there  is  also  much  that  is  inviting.  A  beautifUUy-roimded  hiHl, 
arms  exquisitely  turned,  the  most  graceHil  of  white  hands,  and  the  smallest  of  foet.  Her  looki 
too,  carry  with  them  more  of  command  than  her  gentle  companion's.  In  the  studied  light  of  the 
apartment  she  does  not  look  too  old  for  a  Ji.no.  A  flatterer  might  have  told  hor  that,  like  the  god* 
dess,  age  to  her  was  but  an  immorinlity  of  beauty.  What  dotlieso  ladies  talk  of?  The  time  is  of 
Loris  the  Fourteenth  ;  the  scene,  Versailles.  One  is  very  young,  with  beauty  to  set  the  woridil 
her  feet ;  the  other  not  so  old  but  that  her  person  is  still  full  of  fkscination.  Of  what  do  they 
speak  ?  Is  it  of  balls  or  lotteries,  of  masques  or  scandal  ?  Of  this  rival's  invariable  luck  atbasaeti 
or  that  ri val'rt  '  unfortunate  afluir  ? '  It*  it  of  hoops  or  patches,  of  rouge  or  diamonds  ?  Of  Harlii 
or  of  Trianon  ?  They  are  speaking  of  misfortune.  Nuy,  they  have  a  title  to  their  theme.  Of  mlt* 
fortune  and  privation,  of  poverty  and  dependence.  They  are  therefore  qnenilous  and  complain- 
ing, Aill  of  envious  wishes  and  ineffectual  regrets?  Listen.  Is  it  Bossikt  or  BouaoALorc  who 
speaks?  The  older  lady  bids  her  fair  hearer  )el  Joy  in  her  distress.  Her  eyes  light  up  with  the 
memory  of  a  thousand  triumphs,  as  she  tells  of  her  own  sufloriugs,  and  denials,  axid  mortiflca- 
tions,  and  abaj>ements,  and  self-mastery.  Tales  of  penance  and  vigil,  of  night-watches  and  flMt- 
ing,  of  sore  trials  and  the  world's  harshness,  are  interchangeil.  And  these  not  with  tears  or  sUflod 
sobs,  but  as  if  each  victory  over  self,  each  conquest  over  will  was  more  glorious  than  the  victory 
of  FleuruH,  or  the  conquest  of  Alsaco.  What  unto  them  are  the  deeds  of  Luxbmbouro  or  Vilr 
LABS,  of  Berwick  or  Tauban?  These  belong  to  the  world's  vulgar  army  of  heroes;  but  tke§ 
belong  to  a  far  nobler  array ;  to  the  host  of  thost^  who  have  wrought  and  suffered  for  the  holy 
Church.  And  their  hope  is,  that  when  the  Spousk  of  Christ  shall  have  summoned  her  glad 
array  to  n^'et  the  Bridboroom,  among  the  humblest  of  her  hand-maidens  may  ho  numbered  the 
names  of  Fbancoise  db  Maintenon  and  Maris  of  Mo<lena  and  England.' 

Several  passages,  in  spirit-stirring  verse,  from  this  admirable  work,  await  early 
insertion  in  these  pages.     We  cannot  even  now  refrain  from  presenting  the  subjoined 
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beautiful  canzon  from  the  Spauisb,  translated  by  Lord  Viscount  Stbanoford.    It  is 
the  very  pathos  of  despair : 


'  O  WKKP  not  thus !  —  we  both  shall  know 

£ro  lonff  a  bappior  doum ; 
There  is  a  place  of  rest  below, 
Where  thou  and  I  shall  surely  go, 
And  sweetly  sleep,  ri'Icasod  from  woe, 

Within  the  tomb. 

*  My  cradle  was  the  couch  of  Care, 
And  Sorrow  rocked  me  in  it ; 
Fate  seemed  her  saddest  robe  to  wear 
On  the  flrst  day  that  saw  mo  there. 
And  darkly  shadowed  with  despair 
Idy  earliest  minute. 


<  E'on  then  the  griefs  I  now  possets 

As  natal  b'lons  were  given ; 
And  the  fair  form  of  Happineae, 
Which  hovered  round,  intent  to  bless, 
Scared  by  the  phantoms  of  distress. 
Flew  back  to  heaven ! 

*For  I  was  made  in  Joy*8  despite. 

And  meant  for  Misery's  slave ; 
And  all  my  hours  of  brief  delight 
Fled  like  the  speedy  winds  of  night, 
Which  soon  shall  wheel  their  sullen  flight 
Across  my  grave.' 


A  FRIEND  of  ours  from  the  South  (whose  *  favors  we  respectfully  solicit,')  mentioned 
the  other  day  a  fiuieral  sennou  which  he  lieard  in  North  Curolma  not  long  since, 
tbat  set  even  oiu-  associate  Owl  a-wiuking.  Parson  S ,  a  rather  eccentric  char- 
acter, was  called  upon  to  '  preach  the  fuueral'  of  a  hard  case  named  Rann,  which  he 
did  in  the  following  unique  style :  •  My  beloved  brethren  and  sistem :  ef  our  dear 
departed  brother  Rann  would  a-wanted  8omelx>dy  to  come  here  and  tell  lies  about 
him,  and  make  him  out  a  better  man  than  he  was,  he  wouldn't  a-chose  me  to    . 

*  preach  his  funeral'  No,  my  brethren,  he  wanted  to  be  held  up  as  a  biunin'  and  a 
shinin'  light  to  warn  you  fiom  tlie  error  of  yoiu"  ways.  lie  kept  horses,  and  he  nm'd 
*em ;  he  kept  chickens,  and  he  fou't  'em  ;  he  kept  women,  and  there  sits  his  widow 
who  can  prove  it  (The  widow  sat  directly  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  here  gave  an 
affirmatory  nod)  Oiu"  dear  dc|>arted  brother  had  many  wamin's,  brethren.  The 
first  wamin'  was  when  he  broke  his  leg,  but  he  still  went  on  in  the  error  of  his 
ways.  The  second  wamin'  was  when  liis  son  Pete  hung  himself  in  jail ;  and  the 
last  and  greatest  wamin'  of  all  was  when  he  died  himself  I '  The  preacher  enlarged 
oo  these  topics  tmtil  he  had  simk  Kann  so  low  that  his  hearers  began  to  doubt 
whether  he  would  ever  succeed  in  getting  hun  up  again,  and,  as  is  usual  in 
•funerals,'  landing  him  safely  in  Abraham's  bosom.  Tliis  was  the  object  of  the 
second  part  of  the  seraion,  wliich  started  off  thus :  *  My  bretliren,  tliere  '11  be  great 
meraclcs,  ffreat  meracles  in  Heaven.  And  the  fir^t  meracle  will  be,  that  many  you 
eiq)ect  to  find  there  you  won  t  sec  there.  The  people  tliat  go  round  with  long  faces, 
makin'  long  prayers,  won't  be  there :  and  the  seamd  meracle  will  be,  tliat  many  you 
do  n't  expect  to  find  there,  as  jx'rhaps  some  won't  expect  to  find  our  dear  departed 
brother  Uanx,  you  '11  see  there  :  and  the  last  and  gre^tost  meracle  will  be,  to  find  your- 
9elv€8  there  I '  '  There  is  not  one  single  word  of  exaggeration,'  said  the  narrator,  *  in 
this.     It  is  a  literal  traikicript'     .    .    .     A  notice  of  the  excellent  and  well-arranged 

*  Netc-York  Directory*  of  Mr.  Doocett  was  crowded  out  of  our  last  number.  No 
similar  work  is  any  thing  like  so  comj)lete  in  all  the  essentials  of  such  a  volume.  The 
some  publisher  has  issued  Uie  new  ^  Poor  Richard  Almanack  for  1852  ; '  of  which 
it  id  enough  to  say,  that  it  retains  all  the  praiseworthy  featiu-es  that  characterized 
its  predecessor,  which  have  already  been  set  forth  at  large  in  these  pages. 


^Frisnd  after  fViend  departs : 
Who  hti8  not  lost  u  irieiul  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts. 
That  finds  not  here  au  end  ! ' 


We  cannot  permit  the  death  of  such  a  man  as  the  late  John  Neilsox,  Jr.,  of  this 
city,  to  pass  unrecorded  in  these  pages.  The  first  notice  of  his  decease,  the  first 
knowledge  even  that  he  had  been  ill,  came  in  the  mouming-note  of  the  sexton  of  St 
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Mark's  Church,  iuvUini^  as  to  hi.s  funeral !  Dr.  Neilson  was  not  only  n  frequent  and 
always  a  welcome  contributor  to  the  KxirKKRBOcKEii  in  past  years,  but  he  waSi^froBi 
our  first  acquiiintimce,  the  wami  and  e!>t4*onied  personal  friend  of  its  Editok;  and 
having  retiuned  to  town-cpmrteris  we  were'nieditatinjf  one  of  the  many  pleanni 
mcetuigs  wliich  wc  had  been  acciL'<toine<l  occahionally  to  hold  in  tlic  saoctum,  whoi 
tlie  intelligence  reached  us  that  our  friend  was  i^>ne;  tluit  we  should  *  see  his  face  no 
more.'  Dr.  Neilson,  witliout  the;  s1i«,ditest  ostentation  of  acquirement,  was  an  accom- 
plished man.  He  jwiinted,  en  amateur,  in  oil  at  one  time,  with  marked  succew;  and 
some  of  his  little  pen-and-ink  dniwin^js  are  verv  perfect  in  tlieir  kind.  He  was  an  ex- 
celh>nt  juilge  of  the  Inunorous  in  literature,  and  loved  an  innocent,  hearty  laugh; 
albeit  he  was  a  man  of  warm,  true  feelinj^.  and  a  touch  of  pjithos  would  bring  the 
water  into  his  calm,  niild-bhu.'  <'yej>.  His  tnuislations  from  the  French,  under  the  rum 
de  plume  of  'Jons  Huntkr,'  will  ])e  wt'U  rem4«mbered  by  all  old  readers  of  the 
K.NUKERIIOCKER.  Tlicy  Were  rendered  with  exceeding  faithfuhiess ;  and  for  yirid 
description  and  startlini;  incident,  rarely  suqxissed.  As  a  man.  Dr.  Neilson  was  be- 
l(»ved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  among  tlie  gentlest,  the  truest-heartetl,  the  moit 
unassuming  Christian  grntlomen  we  ever  knew.  His  was  a  loving  and  a  loivMi 
nature.  He  was  a  kind  Imsband,  a  tender  father,  a  steadfast  friend.  lu  tlie  prioM 
of  his  usefulness,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  reganl  of  numerous  and  wami  friends,  <rf 
wealth  and  honorable  alliances,  he  has  been  taken  lieuce  by  the  mscrutable  bdbest 
of  tlie  OoD  whom,  while  living,  he  reverenced  and  worshipped  in  the  sincerity  of  to 
upright  heart.  Frientl  «»f  past  days !  may  the  tears  of  filial  and  social  Affection  kog 
keep  green  the  turf  ab  »Vf  thine  honored  gravel  ...  A  ciiARACTKRimcAULT 
beautiful  fragment  is  thU,  from  the  f.icile  jx.'n  of  an  oil  friend  and  omtribuUM*: 

Faintrr  nnd  lew  atn>  thi*  Hoiiijfa  of  the  birds, 

Ami  fjult'«l  now  nn«  iho  loiiv»»«« ; 
Tho  ifrn-siy  uavcs  of  Ihe  (IcMs  arc  eono, 
And  Ihe  rcfupfre  liiivi*  bimud  ilie  Ahtt.tvcs. 

The  wind,  \vi(h  it8  cold  and  prophet-lips, 

Whi-iHT!«  that  Wiiitor  is  iirar; 
Tdl  what  rare  wo,  in  wIiomo  hearts  is  stored 
Luvc'a  dcalhlcbs  suiumer-cheor  ? 
fTasMnf^oih  Octoher^  ISjl.  I^  S.  Cux*-to». 

A  MEETING  of  literary  gentlemen  was  recently  held  at  the  'Governor's  Room 'at 
the  Citv  ILiU,  in  pnrsu:ino.»  with  jirevion-*  invitiitioiH,  for  the  purpwe  of  renderiii'^  fit 
honors  to  the  memory  of  th«-  lnt«!  Jamks  Fkmmore  C(K>rKR.  Tlie  mectinar  was  nu- 
merouslv  attended,  an!  inrliidrd  many  of  the  m«>:it  di-^tinguished  writers  of  our  citv 
and  State.  Kev.  Dr.  (Jui^wolo.  in  calling  tlie  mt^eting  to  order,  .sjiid  it  had  been 
convened  for  the  puri»o<e  of  n  udt'ring  deserved  hou«»r  to  the  memory  €>f  the  imM 
illustrioiw  litenir^-  Am«'rie:ui  who  had  dietl  in  the  pres^'ut  century.  Since  the  design 
of  such  a  meetin;x  had  fir.-t  In-en  fornu'd,  a  consultation  among  Mr.  Cooper's  friends 
luid  lM»en  belli,  ami  it  had  Ik tu  determined  tliat  the  present  should  onlj'  be  a  pre- 
paratory meeting,  fiu'  tli*;  making  of  such  ammgenients  as  slumld  Iw?  thought  neces- 
sarv  for  a  more  suitable  demonstration  of  respect  f«»r  the  great  man,  whose  uaiue, 
n'orf  .'(Mupletely  tluui  that  of  any  of  ]:i^  c  :it.Mnp;)rarie>  and  countrymen,  had  tilW 
the  w<»rld.'  The  meeting  wa<  organized  by  tln»  election  of  Mr.  Washington  Irvino 
as  President,  and  the  a]>iM>iiiiiii.  nl  of  Messrs.  Firz-ORiiF.NK  Hallei'k  and  Dr.  Oris- 
woLi>  as  Secretaries.  A  foiiiip.itl'e  of  five  was  si'h'cti'*!  by  the  ehair,  *  to  rejxirt  wimt 
measures  should  be  :id(»])t«d  by  the  literary  guntk-nien  of  the  city,  and  of  the  atun- 
try,  so  far  as  they  may  set*  lit  tj  join  them,  for  thr  purpose  of  rendering  pni|)er  bon- 
OTB  to  the  memory  of  the  hite  J.  Fenimorb  Cooper.*    Thj  chair  appointed,  as  this 
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committee,  Judge  Dueii,  Richard  B.  Kimball,  Dr.  Joux  W.  Francis,  Fitz  Grbenb 
Halleck,  nnd  George  Bancrokt,  to  whom  Washington  Irving  and  Dr.  Griswold 
were  subsequently  added.  Tbi.s  committee  appointed  tlie  following  named  geotle- 
uxen  as  a  general  committee,  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  meeting : 


WAsniHOTON  Irving, 

JA.ME8  K     PAULDINa. 
GjMAN  C.  VEKPI.ANC2, 

Charlfs  Kino, 
John  W    Francis. 
jRurns  W.  Gribwolt), 
Richard  B   Kiujiall, 
Francis  L.  Hawks, 
L.  Gaylord  Clark, 


GzoROE  BANCRorr, 
Wu   C.  Bryant, 
Fit/.-Grkene  Hallbck. 
John  Duer. 
Charles  Anthon, 
Gkoroe  F.  Morris, 
SAiimi-  OsoooD, 
J.  M.  Wainwriout, 
Wm.  W.  Campbell. 


A  'committee  of  correspondence,'  consisting  of  Rufts  W.  Griswold,  Starbuck 
Mayo,  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  Parke  Godwin,  and  Charles  F.  Briggs,  was  next  ap- 
pointed. Letters  had  l)een  received  from  some  twenty  of  tlie  most  eminent  literary 
men  of  the  United  States,  all  expressing  the  warmest  sympathy  in  the  object  of  the 
meeting.     One  of  these,  from  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  is  well  worthy  of  prescrva- 

tioD.    It  was  as  follows : 

Cambridge^  9Zd  September,  1851. 

*  Dear  Sir  :  I  received  this  aflemoon  your  Tavor  inviting  me  to  attend  and  participate  in  the 
meeting  to  bo  held  in  }  our  City  Hall,  fur  the  ))urpo8e  or  doing  honor  to  the  mumory  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fknimork  Cooper. 

*I  Bincerely  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you.  The  state  of  tlio  wonthrr  puts  it  out  of  my 
power  to  make  the  Journey.  Tho  objoct  of  tlie  meeting  has  my  entire  sympatny.  The  works  of 
Mr.  Cooper  have  adorned  and  elevated  our  literature.  Thert)  \a  nothing  more  purely  Amorican» 
In  the  highcdt  senses  of  the  word,  than  ceverul  of  them.  In  his  department  hb\^f»cileprincepa. 
Be  wrote  too  much  to  write  oveqf  thing  equally  well ;  but  hi*  aljundonce  flowed  out  of  a  full, 
original  mind,  and  his  rapidity  and  varietv  brspiike  a  resolute  and  manlv  consciousnetw  of  power. 
If  among  his  works  there  were  somo  which,  had  he  been  longer  spared  to  us.  he  would  himself, 
on  recimsideration,  have  desired  to  recall,  there  are  many  more  which  the  latest  posterity  *  will 
not  willingly  let  die.' 

*  With  much  about  him  that  was  intensely  national,  ww  have  but  one  other  writer  (Mr.  Wash- 
IKOTON  Irving)  as  widely  known  abroad.  Many  of  Co<>pkr*s  novels  wen>  not  only  read  at 
erery  flre-side  in  Kngland,  but  were  translated  into  every  language  of  the  European  continent. 

*■  He  ow<k1  a  part  of  his  inspirutton  to  the  magnificent  nature  which  surrounded  him ;  to  the 
lakes,  and  forests,  and  Indian  tniditions,  and  border  life  of  your  great  State.  It  would  have 
been  as  difficult  to  create  Lkathkr-Stcckino  any  where  out  of  .•ew-York,or  some  State  closely 
res«rob')ing  it,  as  to  create  Dos  Quixotic  out  of  s^pain.  To  have  truined  and  possessed  Frni- 
MORK  CoopBB  will  be  —  is  alre«<ly  —  with  Justice,  one  of  your  greatest  boasts  But  we  cannot 
1^  you  monopolize  the  care  of  his  memorv.  We  have  ail  rejoiced  in  his  genius ;  we  have  all 
felt  the  fa.«cination  of  his  pen  ;  we  all  depl>>re  his  loss.  You  must  allow  us  all  to  Join  you  in 
doing  honor  to  the  name  of  our  great  American  novelist. 

*1  remain,  dear  Sir,  with  great  resrect, 

*  Very  truly  yours, 

*  R»v.  RuFus  W.  Griswold.'  •  Edward  Everett.* 

WWle  thus  sheet  is  in  preparation  for  the  press,  the  committee  having  this  matter 
in  charge  have  not  perfectetl  their  plans,  nor  at  the  tune  we  write  have  they  decide<i 
upon  what  form  of  testimonial  to  Mr.  Cooper's  genius  will  be  propose<l  We  trust 
we  violate  no  private  confi<lence  in  presenting  the  enclosed  note  from  Mr.  Washing- 
ton la  VINO  to  the  Editor,  touching  only  upon  this  now  entirely  public  topia  The 
letter  does  no  less  honor  to  the  heart  of  the  writer  than  to  the  genius  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  We  had  written  U>  Mr.  Irving,  it  should  be  premised,  asking  him  to  furnish 
118  with  an  appropriate  sketch  of  Mr.  Cooper's  life  and  writings : 

*•  Sunnysidt,  Octohrr  6,  1851. 
'Mt  dbar  Clark:  f  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  act  upon  your  suggestion, 
being  incompetent  at  present  to  do  justice  to  such  a  theme.  In  tho  course  of  a  long  ride  last 
week  through  Sleepy-Hollow  and  parts  adjacent,  my  horse  came  down  with  me,  and  gave  me  a 
flsU  that  sent  me  home  in  some  such  bruised  and  battered  plight  as  the  hero  of  La  Mancba,  afler 
one  of  his  forays.  The  same  evening  I  hud  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  which  has  hong 
about  me  ever  since.    Between  tho  fall  and  the  fever,  I  am  at  present  good  for  nothing. 

*  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  tho  Coopkr  committee,  of  which  you  are  one,  is  doing,  and  when 
the  general  meeting  is  to  take  place.   It  ought  not  to  be  deferred  much  longer.  ^luLtever  tribute 
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to  his  memory  may  be  determined  upon,  I  trust  ft  will  be  met  by  the  public  In  the 
Bpirit  which  animated  them  in  the  dayn  of  his  ripe  renown.  It  has  been  suggested  by  e<Hiie,tbit 
of  late  years  he  has  done  much  to  awalcen  the  hostility  of  the  press ;  but  I  trust  there  is  too  mvdi 
magnanimity  in  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  to  carry  their  resentments  against  such  a  man  beyond 
the  grave.  With  the  nation  his  name  will  remain  a  treasure<i  property.  His  works  form  an  is* 
Taluable  part  of  our  literature ;  and  from  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  are  in  some  measareidM- 
tiflcd  with  our  political  and  social  history.  Ilis  Lbathkr-Stockiicg  TklcSf  and  his  Tales  of  the 
Sea,  those  eminent  inventions  of  his  goniuA,  have  opened  regions  of  romance  which  be  hM 
made  his  own.  Whoever  ventures  into  them  horoafler  will  be  accused  of  treading  in  his  fool- 
prints. 

*■  While  an  author  is  living,  he  is  apt  to  be  Judged  by  his  last  works ;  and  aome  of  thoee  wrtt> 
ten  by  Cuopbr  in  recent  yeare  have  been  somewhat  cavilled  at.  Wlien  an  author  is  dead*  be  ii 
Judged  by  his  best  worlcs ;  and  those  of  Cooper  excited  enthusiasm  at  home  and  ^plains 
throughout  the  world.    When  hid  countr}'mcn  would  do  honor  to  his  memory,  let  them  think  of 

those  works.  Yours  very  truly,  Washiicotoj,  Ievim. 

*  L.  Gaylord  Cl4RK,  Esq.' 

Perhaps  bofore  these  paj^es  will  reach  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  the  plans  of  the 
committee,  haviujij  the  subject  under  conaideratton,  will  have  been  made  public 
Some  little  delay  has  been  unavoidable.  .  .  .  We  can  tell '  Tlir  Little  Flirty 
whom  '  Clarence  Elwin  '  lias  l)een  writing  verse  upon,  that  she  is  pursuing  a  v«y 
dangerous,  not  to  say  very  unamiable  course,  and  she  will  find  it  so  by  and  by,  when 
it  is  '  everlastingly  too  late  ! '  It  is  sinful  to  flirt,  and  a  coquette  is  a  very  wicked 
person,  male  or  fenialo,  and  more  especially  the  former.  Don't  trifle  with  anyooe't 
feelings, '  Little  Flirt  1 '    It  shciws  that  you  have  none  of  your  own  that  are  worth 

possessing: 

I  KNOW  a  little  maiden,  some  flfteen  yoars^f  tu^e^ 
Whose  pn-tty  winninu:  ways  my  warmest  ftoughts  engage; 
Phe  is  a  jewel  brighter  far  than  any  ruby  set 
Within  the  circlet  that  surrounds  a  iiiuKly  coronet; 
Her  voice  is  merriest  muHic,  her  eyes  ore  deepest  blue, 
And  tiparkle  lilie  two  ruse-buds  W(H>ing  the  nioniing  dew; 
She  *H  fair  and  gay  and  witty,  though  iiorhaps  a  trifle  pert, 
And  some  folks  say  that,  sad  to  toil,  sne  ^s  an  awful  little  flirt. 

]{ut  T  can  hnrdly  think  it,  for  sho^s  very  kind  to  me. 

And  meots  mc  with  as  sweet  a  smile  as  human  smile  c&n  be ; 

She  lets  me  take  her  little  hand  and  hold  it  longer  fkr 

Tlian  merits  th(j  approval  of  her  wise  discreet  mamma; 

And  all  her  pretty  promises  she  kee|>s  so  passing  well, 

That  if  she  is  not  true-hearted,  who  is,  I  cannot  tell : 

Yet  still  tiin  people  smile,  and  say,  I  must  kei^n  on  the  alert 

To  not,  at  lai«t,  l>e  cheated  by  thisawful  little  flirt. 

They  say  my  little  maiden,  though  fair  and  good  she  Bocms, 
Is  really  more  fickle  than  the  lovers  seen  in  dreams ; 
Thev  say  1  *ni  not  the  only  one  for  whom  she  wears  a  smile. 
And  thnt  her  little  heart  is  full  of  every  art  and  wile; 
Tliev  say  she  gives  to  one  bouquets,  to  others  pretty  things, 
And  weors  upon  her  little  flusters  too  many  lovers'  rings ; 
And  if  I  still  persist,  they  hope  I  Ml  get  my  just  deserts. 
And  like  the  re^t,  be  cheated  by  tliis  quetm  of  little  flirts. 

It  may  be  so,  p-^rchonce,  hut  yet  I  Ml  think  her  what  she  seoma, 
The  fairest  ev«.'r  pictunni  in  my  fancy's  wildest  dreams: 
I  Ml  seek  her  side  whene'er  I  can,  ond  linger  with  her  long. 
And  liHt  htT  kind  endearing  words,  more  sweet  to  me  than  song ; 
1  Ml  strive  to  makn  her  happy  and  to  gladden  her  young  years, 
And.  if  perinitte<i,  share  her  smiles  and  kiss  away  her  tears; 
And  then,  if  her  coquetries  my  trustful  feelings  hurt, 
1  Ml  call  her,  what  they  say  she  is,  an  awful  little  flirt  I 

•Honor  to  whom  honor  1'  We  don't  know  how  other  people  may  reg^  the 
fact,  but  we  con.sider  Mr.  John*  N.  Gemn  a  very  remarkable  man  *  in  his  way,'  and 
his  »(?ay  a  very  remarkabh?  one.  We  do  not  allude  to  his  most  liberal  Jenttt  Liwd 
ticket-purchase ;  in  Ihat  he  might  Iiave  had  an  object,  and  doubtless  it  was  abtm- 
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dantly  gained ;  but  when  a  citizen  like  Mr.  Gexin  comes  forward,  the  very  pioneer 
of  a  Bubecription  for  a  noble  purpose,  and  in  language  which  does  honor  to  his  heart 
ftnd  pen,  offers  a  thousand  dollars  to  effect  his  object,  he  does  that  which  should 
chum  the  warm  encomium  of  every  one  capable  of  appreciating  a  generous  action. 
The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Genin  to  the  Mayor  of  our  city: 

314  Brocdieaf^  AVv-  Yorkt  Octoher  7, 1851. 

*  Mt  Dear  Sir  :  It  has  occarrod  to  me,  in  connection  witli  tiie  various  propoeitions  for  render 
lug  honor  to  the  illustriooa  Lovm  Kohmutii,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Uuited  States,  that  something 
more  substantial  and  beneficial  than  a  more  pageant  should  mark  our  appreciation  of  the  char- 
acter and  services  of  that  distintruished  patriot  and  hero. 

*ln  common  with  my  fcllow-cilizens,  I  r<-gard  tho  ex-President  of  Iluncrary  as  one  of  the  great- 
est and  beat  men  of  modem  times ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  wealth  ana  munificence  of  our  city 
oolj  need  a  hint  — perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  are  now  looking  for  an  opportunity  —  to  give  a 
■did  proof  of  their  sympathy  for  tho  Wasuinuton  of  Hungary.  Ijouis  Kossuth,  at  the  time 
he  took  the  lead  in  the  Hungarian  revolution,  was,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  possessor  of 
considerable  estates,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competent  revenue.  lie  regarded  those  advan- 
tagos  as  dross ;  he  spumed  them  for  his  country*s  sake.  All  the  means  that  he  could  raise  he 
Migeriy  threw  into  the  Treasury  of  Freedom. 

*■  When  the  combined  forces  of  two  despotisms  overwhelmed,  with  their  enormous  masses  of 
men,  the  armies  that  but  for  Rusjiiati  interference  would  soon  have  dictated  terms  in  Vienna,  the 
property  of  Kossuth,  was  sacrificed,  lie  is  now,  I  presume,  poor  in  all  but  glory.  We  cannot 
eompensate  the  brave  and  generous  chief  for  the  loss  of  his  country,  but  we  can  at  least  honor 
ourselves  and  him  by  rendering  the  asylum  he  has  chosen  a  home  indeed.  I  propose,  therefore  —  as 
St  is  necessary  for  the  consummation  of  all  projects  that  some  body  should  begin  them  —  to 
•et  on  foot  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  referred  to.  My  plan  is  simple.  It  is  that  one  hun- 
dred citizens,  whose  meaiu«  enable  them  to  indulge  in  sucn  a  luxury,  (for  to  render  honor  to 
Loma  Kossuth  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  luxury,)  shall  contribute  one  thousand  dollars  each  to  a 
Amd,  to  bo  called  the  Kossuth  Fund,  and  that  the  sum  total  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
■ball  be  eligibly  invested  for  the  lM>nefit  of  the  noble  exile  and  his  (kmlly,  and  presented  to  him 
■■  a  welcome  gift  as  soon  as  p<M«lbIe  aAer  he  shall  have  landed  In  this  countnr.  As  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  man,  and  an  earnest  friend  of  the  cause  in  which  ho  was  engaged,  I  beg  leave 
reapectftilly  to  tender  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  as  a  commencement. 

•Will  you,  Sir,  consent  torewlve  the  depositst.  and  act  as  Treasurer  of  tho  Kossuth  Fund? 
I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  monef  can  be  speedily  raised,  and  will  use  my  utmost  exertions  to 
■oeomplish  the  end  in  view  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

•Trusting  that  the  suggestions  will  meet  with  your  concurrence  and  countenance,  I  am,  dear 
81r,  respectfully,  your  fellow-citizen,  .  ,^„^  v  n..i. 

♦  To  Ambrosc  C.  Kikoslakd,  Esq.,  Mayor.'  '**""  ^'  ^■""• 

The  Mayor  accepts  the  generous  proposition  in  a  cordial  letter,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  offer  does  honor  to  the  proposer^s  heart,  and  tliat  he  will  gladly  aid  in  fur- 
thering the  noble  imdertakiug.  We  have  little  doubt,  now  that  it  is  tha«*  aiwpidously 
started,  that  the  proposed  fund  will  be  sectu-ed.  ...  An  old  friend  and  cor- 
respondent seuds  tis  the  annexed  gossip  touching  the  '  Jersey  DiUch* wliich  we  think 
will  be  interesting  not  alone  to  our  early  Kniokebbockebs,  but  to  our  readers  gene- 
erally: 

•Friend  Clark:  You  will  recollect  that  I  was  always  an  Owl,  omithologically  speaking, 
and  enjoyed  sitting  up  at  night  as  long  as  any  one  coald  bo  found  to  talk  with  me.  Here  in  the 
country  every  thing  save  tho  crickets,  Katy-dids,  Katy-didn^ts,  and  a  few  other  silence-breaking 
entomologia,  go  to  bed  at  or  before  nine  o'clock,  leaving  me  sitting  alone,  waiting  for  a  reason- 
able hour  to  retire,  so  as  not  to  awaken  before  the  world  shuU  be  properly  aired  in  the  morning. 
8ucb  is  DOW  my  position ;  and  of  all  things  else,  my  thoughts  have  rambled  back  to  the  days 
when  we  used  to  visit  Hackemack,  Aquakanonck,  and  their  immediate  neighborhoods,  together. 
Do  you  recollect  that  young  girl  whom  you  asked  if  she  was  an  American  T  Does  not  this 
remind  you  of  her  ?  *  Veil,  den,  1  do  n't  tink  I  know  shust  right :  my  mudder  vas  a  Hlgh-Dutcher, 
and  my  fkder  vas  of  Dietsch  dishtracshun : '  and  the  old  Dutch  negro  of  whom  you  asked  what 
church  that  was.  •  Veil,  boss,  I  do  n't  know  pezactly,  put  I  tink  it  be  de  Dietsch-performed ! ' 
Thoee  who  visit  that  locality  now  can  form  but  a  slight  estimate  of  the  old  Jersey  Dutch  char- 
acter. When  a  boy,  I  itsed  to  go  sometimes  of  a  Saturday  night  to  Berry's  Hill,  on  the  road  to 
Paterson,  and  see  the  rustic  dances.  All  the  girls  in  the  neighborhood  came  in  wagons  late  in  the 
afternoon,  each  accompanied  by  an  old  Dutch  negro,  to  Uake  care  of  de  horses  and  young 
missus.*  The  boys  arrived  rather  later,  and  found  tho  girls  seated  close  together  on  one  side  of 
the  room ;  and  such  a  blaze  of  gaudy  colors !  Could  chromatography  have  been  known  in  those 
days  ?  Red  bodices  with  sky-blue  skirts,  and  green  ribbons  around  the  waist ;  artificial  roses 
in  their  hair  as  Isrge  as  the  one  which  used  to  surmount  the  haggis  at  Mistress  Nicholsok's  on  a 
BuBJis'  festival,  and  cheeks  as  red  almost  ss  the  bodice ;  blood-red  cornelian  beads  around  the 
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neck,  and  occasionally  pea-fl^roen  gloves!  Bach  were  the  mothora  of  the  preaeot  Vak  Rxmfti, 
Van  Dornii,  Vandamh,  Bicrgkns,  and  other  fliniUiea  of  high  repute;  and  with  the  exception  U 
a  certain  high-m  ndedneu  which  cauaed  them  to  overlook  Professor  Moksb^s  theory  of ''chordi 
of  color/  the  present  generation  hare  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  them.  The  boys  wore  their 
hats  with  a  new  pipe  in  the  hat-band,  and  nails  in  their  shoes,  which  had  a  pyrotechnic  elhcl 
when  bniught  in  collision  with  the  sand  on  the  floor.  I  really  believe  that  some  of  these  naOi 
must  hnvo  been  made  of  steel,  for  they  made  the  fire  fly  tremendously  about  the  time  they  took 
off  their  coats  to  dance  in  earnest. 

*  After  the  boys  had  had  gin-slings  all  around,  and  oflbrod  the  last  half-gill  of  each  gla»,  with  a 
eztia  dust  of  nutmeg,  to  some  favorite  giri,  the  dancing  began.  The  first  boy  that  thrvw  a  riz- 
pence  in  the  fiddler's  hat  was  entitled  to  the  first  partner.  He  usnally  selected  her  by  a  whik: 
but  such  a  wink !  All  the  upper  part  of  his  body  winked,  hat  included  ;  and  after  patting  the 
end  of  her  finger  into  her  mouth,  and  throwing  her  head  a  little  on  one  side,  to  show  a  proper 
degree  of  coyness,  up  rose  the  fbir  partner ;  and  her  father's  best  negro,  usually  crouched  fa 
the  corner  of  the  fire-place,  would  iH)metimeH  call  out :  ^  Dut  's  my  young  misstis :  can^  ahedanee. 
d'ough  1  *  And  so  she  would ;  for  with  a  sort  of  shuffling  step  both  she  and  her  partner  seemed 
intent  on  tiring  each  other  out.  Wlum  the  parties  became  really  fagged,  off  went  the  boy's  eoai, 
and  th*m  the  nails  in  his  shoes  were  brought  to  bear  on  a  fresh  handful  of  white  sand  thrown  oa 
the  floor  for  his  especial  b<'neflt.  A  yell  fyom'  the  negroes,  a  smile  flrom  the  fenilninee,  and  a 
laugh  fh>m  the  landlr»rd,  was  the  usuhI  acknowledgment  of  pyrotechnic  excellence.  When  the 
boy  was  tired  ho  sat  down,  but  his  fair  partner  kept  the  floor,  and  continued  the  ahuflle  with  a 
ftvsh  partner  in  front,  and  facing  her.  Some  of  these  young  girls  would  tire  out  two  <x  three 
boys:  one  1  recollect  in  particular,  who  was  always  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  having  *  danced 
down  *  Ave  partners  before  she  gave  out.  But  two  pairs  ever  hold  the  floor  at  one  time,  and  all 
the  rest  were  silent  spectators.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  oddities  of  these  meetings,  but  tbey  wen 
numerous  and  note-worthy.  City  boys,  being  *  smarter'  dressed,  were  sometimes  pref«-rredby 
the  Dutch  girls ;  and  in  such  cases  they  had  to  Mreat'  the  Dutch  boys  very  liberally  to  gln-ellagi| 
or  they  would  get  handled  rather  nmghly.  I  remember  being  minus  a  hat  and  about  half  of  a 
coat  on  one  of  these  occasions.  Dough-nuts,  kruller?,  and  cider  mulled  with  ginger,  were  the 
luxuries  employed,  and  the  quantity  of  these  delicacies  thst  were  disposed  of  would  not  be 
believed  in  these  degenerate  days.  Like  the  old  man  who  boasted  of  having  Tislted  Enghuid 
before  the  time  of  rail-roads,  and  of  having  enjoyed  the  old-style  post-coaches,  [  am  not  sorry 
that  I  saw  the  Dutch  girls  of  New-Jersey  before  they  had  lost  the  peculioritiea  which  their 
descendants  now  study  to  avoid.  Old  Edo  Vrkklaidd  still  keeps  the  houseat  the  foot  of  BiaaT*! 
mil,  but  the  rood  has  gone  into  disuse*,  and  ho  seldom  sees  a  customer.  1  stopped  there  a  few 
years  since,  and  found  him  as  Dutch  asover,  at  oighty-flvo  years  of  ago.    His  very  first  aalutatloa 

told  the  story.*    *  Veil,  den,  M ,'  said  he,  *  how  does  you  do  now-artays  mit  yourself  f  *    Tbs 

good  old  brogue  was  *a  pleasant  sound  to  hear.'  v.' 

TiiK  amateur  who  intixwhiceJ  nogro-mclodies  into  our  house  has  much  to  answer 

for.     They  are  echoing  all  day  somewhere.    Even  as  we  write,  there  is  quite  a  sweet 

little  voice  (to  our  ear)  singing : 

*■  Vh  going  to  Alabanjo, 
With  my  *bama  on  my  knee ! ' 

She  hasn't  got  the  words,  but  she  has  got  the  tunc  to  a  note.  Vtvf  la  bagatelle! 
If  we  had  n't  written  (his,  we  might  have  filled  the  space  witli  sometJiing  of  just  as 
little  unportance :  so  '  where  *»  the  odds  ? '  .  .  .  Wk  ran  up  by  the  Hudson  River 
rail-road  cars  from  Dobb's  the  other  morning,  as  far  as  Sing-Sing,  to  give  certain  *  lit- 
tle people '  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  8tite-prij*on ;  and  verily,  wo  were  well  re- 
paid for  the  visit  "We  foimd  Mr.  Robinson,  the  keeper,  in  the  receiving-room  of 
the  'instifution,'  who  himself  very  kindly  accompanied  us  through  ever)'  part  of  the 
prison,  giving  us,  without  resci  ve,  all  information  which  it  was  proper  to  ask  at  hii 
hands.  We  satisfied  ourselves  of  one  tiling,  even  in  the  merely  cursory  examioAtioo 
which  we  were  enabled,  in  a  necessarily  hurried  visit,  to  make ;  and  that  is,  tliat  Mr. 
Robinson,  in  the  govenimcnt  of  his  *  subject",'  rules  them,  not  like  a  despotic  kii^, 
but  with  tliat  humane  consideration,  united  with  a  military  firmness  tlmt  is  never 
doubted  btU  tmce,  w^hich  insures  at  the  same  time  respect  and  obedience.     We  never 
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flaw  tho  establishment  in  better  condition.  The  halls  and  cells  were  ncwlj  white- 
washed and  very  clean,  and  from  one  end  of  tlie  prison  to  the  otlier  nothuig  was  out 
of  order.  There  '  was  a  place  for  every  tiling,  and  every  thing  was  in  its  place.' 
We  were  struck,  by  this  state  of  things,  with  the  thought,  how  desolate,  after  all,  is 
a  prison  in  its  hfBt  estate  t  Observe  the  stone  floors  of  those  narrow  cells ;  how 
deeply  they  are  worn  by  the  pacing  to  and  fro  of  tlie  remorseful,  self-accusing,  an- 
gry occupants,  during  tlie  long  and  gloomy  hours  in  which  they  are  shut  up  in  silence 
and  alone !  Look  in  at  the  work-shops,  and  behold  the  dim  rows  of  striped 
criminals  plying  their  ceaseless  labor,  with  no  word  spoken  by  or  to  tliem ;  observe 
them  aA  they  come  pouring  out  of  the  work-shops  into  the  court-yard  to  go  to  their 
meals :  a  band  of  miserable  brothers,  whose  locked  and  grating  ste])s  fall  so  harshly 
upon  the  ear ;  look  at  the  nide  fcHxl  upon  their  trenchers ;  half  of  a  coarse  red  onion, 
a  piece  of  brown  bread,  and  a  *  chunk '  of  heavy  meat ;  see  all  these  th  ngs,  and  then 
you  will  see  wliat  imprisomnont  is.  So  we  said  to  the  *  little  folk,'  coming  home ; 
and  therewitlial  the  water  stood  in  Young  Knick'b  eyes,  and  his  little  sister's  drop- 
ped tears  '  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  their  medicinal  gum.'  Curiosity  had  kept  them 
from  much  thought  while  they  were  seeing  all  this,  but  reflection  melted  their  young 
hearta  .  .  .  There's  sometliing  very  like  temerity  in  trying  to  write  a  rail-road 
lyric,  after  reading  Saxe's  most  felicitoas  experiment  in  that  kind,  written  for  the 
KmcKERBocKsa ;  but  the  '  River  Bakd  '  is  a  bold  man.    He  sends  us  this  rhymed 

Dotclet: 

*  Dea&  Knick.  :  Enclosed  you  11  find  some  ^rhyme' 
1  Ve  tried  to  A'amo  to  '  rail-rood  time  ;* 
With  what  Bucccm  I  need  not  aj*k : 
(^Is  yours,  not  mine,  the  irksome  task 

To  con  the  acribbler^s  nonsense  o*er,) 
For  sure  I  am  you  Ml  not  refrain 
To  cant  it  off  like  chaff  flrom  Krain, 

If  you  eMteem  it  *  middling  poor;* 
But  benr  in  mmd  His  mighty  hard 
To  be  rejected !  RivKa  Babd.* 

And  therewith  came  *  The  Locomotive  Declaration^  Saxe's  rhymes  had  the  very 
dick-clack  of  the  car  gearing  in  the  melody ;  that  *  under-tow  *  of  noise  that  is  all 
the  while  rusliing  back  from  the  roaring  locomotive,  as  it  *  devours  the  road '  be- 
fore it  Do  you  recollect  these  lines  ?  —  and  will  you  rca)llect  that  we  <lou't  quote 
them  for  the  compliment  to  '  Old  Knick.  '  which  they  contain,  but  to  illustrate  the 
»ound  we  speak  of,  in  the  rhythm  of  the  termination  of  the  third  line  ?  An  old  fel- 
low is  reading  something : 

*  Now  his  smiles  are  thicker; 
Wonder  what  they  mean  Y 
Faith !  he  *■  got  the  Knickkr- 
BocKKK  Magazine!' 

But  *  hold  on : '  all  this  while  we  are  keeping  the  reader  from  *  2he  Locomotive  De- 
claration : ' 

*  By  those  cheeks  of  lovely  hno ; 
By  those  eyes  of  deepest  blue, 
Which  thy  very  soul  looks  through, 
As  if,  forsoftth,  those  cle^r  bluo  eyes 
Were  portals  into  paradise ; 
By  that  alabaster  brow ; 
By  thit  hand  as  whi'e  as  snow; 
By  that  proud,  angelic  form ; 
By  that  rounded,  clai^sic  arm ; 
By  those  lo>  ks  of  raven  hair ; 
By  those  vermeil  lips,  I  swear; 
By  the  ocean,  by  the  air ; 
By  the  lightning  and  the  thunder; 
By  all  things  on  earth  or  under ; 
By  the  Mectric  telegraph ; 
By  my  future  *■  better  half;  * 
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By  our  reapifrs,  bv  our  dreams; 
By  our  matins  and  Te  Deums ; 
By  young  Cupid,  by  my  Muae ; 
By  —  whatover  else  you  chooee ; 
Yes,  I  swear  by  all  creation, 
And  this  endless  *  Yankee  nation,' 
Tliafc 
I 
lore 
you 
like 
tar- 
na- 

Uon!* 
{fVkisaes  and  steps,) 

Undxr  the  caption,  '  Free  Academy  in  Broadway^  our  friend  and  umqwhile  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Beooks,  of  the  *  Express '  daily  journal,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  metropolitan  'curiosity-shop'  that  is  becoming  a  noteworthy  atbractioD, 
alike  to  citizens  and  strangers : 

'Gbnin  has  hitherto  been  known  only  as  *  the  man  that  bought  the  flrat  JawifT  Liin>  ticket  in 
this  country,^  *  the  man  that  rat  in  that  two  hundred  dollar  seat ;  ^  henceforth,  howerer,  he  may 
well  nm  in  opposition  to  the  Barnum,  as  a  geUer-up  of  the  rare  and  the  wonderful.  Just  step 
Into  his  store  and  see  for  youraolvcfl,  ye  credulous  innocents,  who  do  not  know  what  U  going  on 
behind  the  crowd  inside.  The  public-spirited  proprietor  has  been  eniraged  during  the  pot 
summer  in  designing  and  bringing  to  [)erfectiou  the  finest  collection  of  fko-simlles  of  anoeiit 
head-dresses  ever  got  up  in  this  c^nintnr.  They  are  copied  from  the  rarest  and  most  anthentie 
works  on  costume  procurable  in  the  public  or  private  libraries  of  the  United  States,  and  In  ri^ 
nesa  and  beauty  far  surpass  anything  we  have  ever  seen  upon  the  stage.  This  superb  and  cofltly 
collection  comprehends  nearly  all  tne  ranks  and  grades  of  military,  ecclcsiasticid  and  civil  Ufb, 
and  extends  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousauu  years.  Almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ■■• 
represented,  and  the  gorgeous  crowns,  helmets,  mitres,  coronets  and  Jewelled  caps  of  the  media- 
vai  era,  contrast  beautlAiUy  with  the  less  ornate  head-dress  of  classic  antiquity.  The  coiffures  of 
the  noble  ladies  of  the  reigns  of  the  Tddors  and  the  Plaxtagkhbts  are  really  magnifloent  Ite 
dress  coife  of  Anxe  Bolkvn,  Blanche  of  Castile,  and  Maroarkt  of  A^jou,  are  trulv  regal  la 
their  style,  and  either  of  them  placed  upon  the  head  of  a  handsome  woman  would  in  iheae  days 
(kr  eclipse  all  modern  millinery. 

*  Then,  again,  are  the  casques  and  helmets  of  Richard  C<eitr  dr  Lion,  King  JouTf,  Hrxrt  Y^ 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Brucb  of  Bannockbum,  the  Black  Douglas,  Julics  Cjbsar,  IIaxjcibai.« 
PoxPKT,  JiTNius  Brutcs,  CASftii's,  M ARK  AjcTUONY,  Rud  ludccd  about  almost  every  other  gratt 
name  that  illumines  or  darkens  or  reddens  the  page  of  histoiy.  The  collection  la  a  rare  one,  m 
everybody  that  sees  it  acknowledges;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  Grxin,  with  all  his  geniWi 
industry,  originality  and  liberality,  should  have  been  able  to  present  to  the  New- York  public  so 
magnificent  and  really  valuable  an  exhibition.  Henceforth  Grnin^s  establishment  must  b« 
looked  upon  Justly  as  one  of  the  ^peculiar  institutions'  of  New- York  ;  a  sort  of  *  Free  Academy,' 
wliere  everybody  can  go  and  study  History,  without  money  and  without  price.' 

'Hi -HO  I  the  wind  and  rain  I — hi -ho  I  the  wind  and  rainT  exclaims  one  of 
SHAKSPEAas's  weird  creatures ;  and  he  would  say  it  to-night,  if  he  could  bear  the 
October  storm  tiiat  is  making  its  *  pother  *  without.  But  wo  love  the  very  sound 
thereof !  ITierc  is  something,  what  it  is  wo  know  not,  but  there  is  som*thing  in  the 
wailing  of  a  first  autiunn  rain-storm,  that  takes  oiu*  feelings  and  (andea  captiye. 
"Wonder  if  we  are  all  alone  in  this  ?  .  .  .  Nor  many  months  since,  at  an  Episco- 
pal Sunday-school  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Boston,  the  rector  of  the  church  was 
examining  the  children,  after  service,  on  the  lesson  of  the  day,  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Saviour.  After  some  remarks  addressed  to  the  school  on  this  event  in  Scripture,  be 
asked :  '  My  children,  can  you  tell  me  who  these  people  were  that  crucified  our 
blessed  Redeemer  I '  A  dead  silence  prevailed  The  question,  from  its  extreme 
simplicity,  puzzled  them.  *  What ! '  said  the  mimster,  '  do  you  not  know  who  they 
were  f '  At  last  a  faint  little  voice  responded  in  the  comer  of  the  rooih  with  *  / 
know,  Sir.'  '  Well,  who  were  they,  my  little  child  ?  *  *  The  Loeo-Focos,  Sir !  *  Tbe 
effect  upon  the  parents  of  Uie  children,  many  of  whom  were  present,  can  be  *  better 
imagined  than  dcf^ribed.'  And  what  a  conmiont  it  is  upon  partisan  inci]lca> 
tionsl  .  .  .  We  can  most  confidently  commend  to  all  those  interested,  C^<ni- 
ming't  School  of  Design^  at  Niunber  143  Fifth- Avenue,  as  one  of  the  very  fini 
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schools  of  the  kind  iu  the  metropoll«u  Day  nnd  evening  classes  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen are  taught  in  all  the  varieties  of  painting  and  dra^'ing,  from  nature,  life,  and 
folding-models,  in  tlie  most  thorough  manner.  As  a  practical  teadwr,  Mr.  Cvmvino 
has  not  his  superior.  ...  *  Back  Streamt  at  Windsor,  sliomng  the  Top  of  Wich- 
liffes  Tower^  We  wish  that  the  kind  femah^  friend,  not  long  since  a  fair  unwedded 
lady  in  Gotham,  but  a  '  hapi)y  wife  and  happier  mother  now  *  in  her  native  *  merrie 
England,'  could  know  the  frequent  enjoyment  we  have  had  in  the  sanctum,  in  looking 
casually  up  from  our  *  Gossip '-slijw  of  paper  as  we  wrote,  at  the  beautiful  picture 
fixwn  her  facile  pencil,  bearing  the  title  which  we  have  quoted  above.  Sylvan  and 
beautiful  as  is  tlie  scone  thus  indicated,  it  is  even  more  mggintlve  tlian  it  is  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  "We have  often  thought,  looking  at  this  picture,  of  the  view  fwrn  the 
'Castle;*  the  deep- wooded  forest,  with  its  greater  and  lesser 'walks' below;  the 
winding  stream  in  the  blue  and  misty  distance  ;  and  afar  over  the  memorable  para- 
dises that  lie  between,  Old  London,  whose  smoky  canopy  covers  but  does  not  conceal 
the  wilderness  of  stone,  brick  and  mortar,  pierced  by  countless  steeples,  and  that 
ftont-BIanc  of  cathedrals  which  rises  over  all  —  Paul's  !  "When,  when  shall  we  we 
it)  as  we  have  so  often  dreamed  of  set'ing  it  ?  ...  *  The  good  old  clergjman,* 
writes  a  town-correspondent, '  who  performed  the  baptismal-rites  for  me  some  forty 
years  ago,  being  calle<l  to  officiate  at  the  funeral  of  a  dejwrted  member  of  his  congrega- 
tion, after  proceeding  in  a  somewhat  prolonged  address,  and  coming  to  a  dead  pause 
of  some  length,  broke  out  thus,  in  his  slow,  measured,  and  tremulous  voice :  *  My 
friends,  Adam  died,  and  was  carried  by  angels  into  AsRAnAM's  btKsoml'  'Clirono- 
logical-tables' were  probably  not  among  the  studies  of  that  day  1  .  .  .  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  comfort  in  Common  Things.  Isn't  there,  though?  Just  nuig  the 
sanctum-bell  for  Kitty  to  come  up  and  bring  us  a  slice  of  bread-and-butter.  It  is 
after  twelve  o'clock  of  a  rainy  Oct(»ber  night ;  fr»r  we  are  cla:*ing  the  November 
number,  and  our  self  imposed  'stent'  is  to  get  all  through  before  we  go  to  bed. 
When  we  take  a  '  st^jut,'  we  do  it  We  used  to,  when  hoeing  potatoes,  *  aitting 
stalks,*  pulling  flax,  and  husking  com  in  *  the  ked'ntry.'  and  we  can  do  it  yet  Well, 
Kmr  did  n't  come ;  she  had  retired  to  *  the  anns  of  Mijrimiy.'  So  wc  took  the 
candle  and  went  down  to  tlie  kitchen  to  help  ourselves.  It  was  very  clean  and  neat 
A  solitary  cricket  retreated  imder  the  range  as  we  entered  with  our  bright  Carccl 
lamp.  The  white  floor  was  *  swept  and  garnished ; '  and  tlie  week's  *  washing  and 
ironing*  hung  («  the  white-pine  clothes-horse.  How  sweet  those  linen  garments 
amelled!  And  'young  Kmck's'  'sack,'  and  httle  Josk's  pink  frock,  and  the  *weo* 
one's  small  stockings,  although  the  wearers  themselves  were  rapt  in  rosy  sluml)ersup 
stairs,  were  not  imiuliabiteil,  to  our  eyes,  at  that  moment,  though  tliey  \eere  Imnging 
in  the  kitchen.  We  enjoyed  those  twin-slices  of  bread-and-butter,  witli  two  tender, 
cross-cut,  crumbling  pieces  of  oiniod-beef  sandwiched  between,  and  a  ])ickled  walnut. 
After  all,  many  of  oiur  passing  enjoyments  are  made  up  of  trifles  like  this.  Isn't 
it  so  ?  .  .  .  '  Indications  of  the  Creator^  a  work  written  by  George  Tayloei 
Esq.,  and  recently  published  by  Scribnkr,  will  attract  and  reward  the  attention  of 
the  public,  not  less  l)y  its  arguments,  than  by  its  calm,  dignifled  manner.  All  who 
have  periL'Mjd  in  the  Knickerbockkr  the  able  jmpers  by  the  author,  an<l  which 
form  a  portion  of  the  volume,  will  need  no  additional  incentive  to  a  i)erusal  of 
the  book.  .  .  .  The  writer  of  '  The  Little  Great  Afan,'  who  wa^  gently  *  nibbed 
down '  in  our  last, '  C(»nfess<»s  the  cape '  witli  a  grac(»  tliat  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of 
sense.  '  Why,  do  you  know,'  he  writes, '  that  I  liiul  as  high  an  opinion  of  myself  as 
you  had  oiyour  self,  when  you  sat  astride  your  diminutive  donkey,  viewing  or  trying 
to  yiew  the  '  dim  waste  of  waters '  before  you,  and  imagining  yourself  NAroLEON  I 
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Ajb  '  yvLD'i  Knick  '  brought  you  to  your  senses,  eo  haye  you  brought  me  to  mine. 
You  have  tiaid,  a»  he  said,  *  How  he  looks  /'     You  shall  never  see  any  more  of  my 
poetry  in  print  —  never !     Tliis  very  night  I  will  destroy  a  poem  which  I  have  nearly 
ready  for  the  press ;  eo  tliat  now  it  can  never  be  known  wh!it  a  *  rich  treat'  the 
reading  public  have  lo>t,  through  your  criticlsni  of  my  first  rhymes !*    .    .    .    *  7%i 
Albimi  Hotel,  at  tlie  lower  comer  of  Ninth-street  and  Broadway,  kept  by  Messre. 
Benxocii  and  CaAGix,  will  supply  an  important  desideratum  to  that  uptown  neigh- 
borhood.    It  is  a  gentleman's  hotel,  kept  by  gentlemen  ;  a  quiet,  well-arraoged  ea- 
tablisliment,  which  is  fa!>t  winning  its  way  to  a  permanent  popularity.    .   .    .    Thkeb 
IB  something  striking  in  these  brief  sentences  of  a  modem  author :  *  What  a  strange^ 
desperate  notion  it  is  of  men,  when  they  have  erred,  tliat  things  are  at  the  worst ; 
that  nothing  can  be  done  to  rescue  them :  whereas  Judas  Isoariot  might  have  dooe 
Bomething  better  than  hang  himscK*    ...    *  Did  n't  we  tell  you  sol*     Didn't  we 
say,  when  the  hot,  melting  days  of  August  were  upon  us,  that  they  were  fulfilling 
a  good  misjtion  ?     W  ere  n't  tliey  ripening  our  luscious  L;abella  grapes,  for  one  thing  I 
We  *ve  just  been  picking  hus:e  clusters  of  them  by  moon-light,  that  flecked  the  piazi# 
through  the  dying  leaves.    Weren't  they  filling  and  expanding  the  dahlias,  verbe- 
nas, heliotropes,  and  the  like,  that  now  make  the  morning  bouquet  on  our  Bonctam- 
table?    They  weren't 'doing  any  thing  else'  hereabout,  worth  mentioning^ and 
belike  this  isn't    .   .    .    Coming  up  the  otlier  evening  in  one  of  Solomon  Kir*s 
Hudson  street  stages — thanks  to  that  public-spirited  omnibus-pioneer  and  promoter 
of  comfortable  city -journeying  —  we  saw  a  young  lady  enter  who  was  evidently 
blind.    At  length  we  recognized  her  as  Miss  Bullock,  whose  feeUng  lines  to  Mr. 
Dempster  appear  elsewhere  in  the  present  number.    In  the  course  of  our  omniboB- 
talk,  she  said:  '  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  since  I  was  bom;  but  sometimea  the 
desire  of  sight  is  so  strong  that  it  seems  as  though  I  could  not  support  it.    But  it  is 
God  who  has  made  me  blind ;  and  now  I  know  that  the  first  light  I  shall  ever  aee 
will  be  the  light  of  Heaven,  and  I  hope  the  first  face  I  shall  ever  heboid  will  be  the 
fiice  of  Jksus  ! '    Happy  spirit !  —  even  now,  through  the  eyes  of  a  holy  faith,  her 
*  darkness  is  as  the  day ! '    ...    Oua  friend  Mr.  Lucius  Habt,  at  Number  6,  Bor- 
ling-slip,  is  the  prince  of  advertisers.    No  marvel  that  his  beautiful  and  tasteful  arti- 
cles of  Britannia-silver  ware  are  in  lively  demand,  for  he  has  learnt  how  to  secure 
public  attention.    We  were  struck  with  this  passage  from  Brainard  over  one  of  his 
recent  brief  advertisements,  when  there  was  some  temporary  excitement  touching 

New- Jersey  bank-bills: 

*  I  DO  venerate 
The  roan  who  rolls  the  smooth  and  »ilky  sheet 
AcruHS  the  woU-cut  copper ;  I  n*8poct 
The  worthier  name  or  thoM  who  tign  bank-bills: 
And,  though  no  literary  man,  I  love 
To  read  their  short  and  pithy  »eutenccB.* 

Who  docs  n't  ?  We  wish  we  lia  .1  more  of  that  kind  of  literary  *  reading  I '  .  .  .  Ir 
is  worth  going  two  hundred  miles  to  see  Burden's  Grrat  Iron  Factor ii,  near  Troy. 
It  omboilies  the  very  sublimity  of  mechanics,  in  an  over-shot  water-wheel,  sixty  feet 
in  diameter !  This  is  certainly  tlio  most  magnificent  adjunct  of  vast  and  powerful 
machinery  we  ever  saw.  Why,  to  stand  under  it  and  sec  it  n)lling  with  slow  and 
Boleinn  movement  down  toward  you,  Is  almost  like  looking  up  at  tlie  Great  Fall  at 
Niagara  fi-om  the  deck  c»f  tlu'  *  Mtiid  of  the  Mist'  To  see  it,  moreover,  in  the  night, 
quietly  doing  the  extensive  work  of  twenty  shops ;  pouring  out  great  *  blobs'  of  molten 
iron,  and  rolling  it  succe!»siv«.'ly  into  thin  bars  and  nxls,  that  chase  you  like  fiery 
anakes;  or  cutting  it  into  rail-road  spikes  by  the  th(»usands,  or  wliacking  it  into 
horse-shoes  by  hundreds;  and  all  the  place  a-glow  with  the  bright  light,  making  the 
swarthy  workmen  look  like  the  inhabitants  of  •Pandemonium ;  all  thia^  reader,  is  a 
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sublime  sight ;  and  if  you  should  bo  so  fortunate  as  to  encomiter  tlie  enterprising  and 
hospitable  proprietor,  or  his  sons,  and  should  vi^it  his  spacious  niunsion  tuul  grounds, 
commanding  noble  views  up  and  down  the  Hudson,  you  will  have  additional  cause 
to  coiignitulate  yourself  upon  a  rare  treat    ...     As  touching  the  recent '  Tri- 

vmph  of  the  Yacht  Amirica*  let  us  say  to  our  'down-east'  friend  *  P n,'  that 

we  think  his  * Pitan*  simply  unnecessary.  Tlie  'beat'  was  handsomely,  magnani- 
mously, and  universally  acknowledged  m  England,  and  there  should  be  the  end  of  it. 
It  seems  to  us,  so  cordial  and  general  was  the  admission  of  the  result,  tliat  the  very 
fiact  shouhl  preclude  all '  vuin  boasting,'  We  do  not,  of  course,  (as  the  English  peo- 
ple anil  their  journals  did  not,)  deny  that  it  was  a  great  triumph ;  and  here  '  at  home  * 
we  feel  that  it  must  liave  a  most  important  effect  in  more  respects  than  one.  Nor 
is  the  success  on  this  occasion  our  Only  just  boast  in  tliat  kind.  Look  at  the  clipper- 
ehip  '  Fhjivg-Chiul^  (a  beautiful  name,)  recently  n^ported  at  San  ?'ranci»co  around 
the  Iloni,  in  six  dat/s  less  time  than  the  fastest  ship  ever  accoinpli>hed  the  same 
distance  l)efore !  Our  triumph  on  the  Atlantic  sea  has  not  l)een  less  complete.  Go 
into  any  one  of  Collins*  magnificent  steamers,  luisurpjussed  for  great  strength  and 
vast  and  s«?cure  machinery,  and  survey  the  rich,  elegant,  and  tiisteful  finish  of  every 
part  Her  cabins  and  stato-rooms  present  an  array  of  architectural  decoration  wliich 
is  not  approached  by  any  vessel  or  vessels  in  tJie  world  ;  beauty  and  elegance  so  rare 
that  it  h;is  made  the  name  of  the  eminent  New-York  architect  and  int4.*rior  decorator, 
Mr.  George  Platt,  famous  in  both  countries;  and  indeed  he  is  not  only  the  pioneer, 
but  he  was  and  still  is  wi'hout  a  rival  or  a  peer  in  this  widely-extended  and  widely- 
cxteuding  branch  of  what  we  m:iy  term  Domestic  Fine  Arts.  Every  American  who 
enters  one  of  Collins'  steamers  will  leave  it  with  a  higher  pride  in  the  progress,  the 
rapid  mlvancement  of  his  country.  Nor  can  these  vessels  fail  to  convt^y  the  most 
impjrlant  testimony  in  evidt-nce  of  om*  gi'owing  greatness  m  the  foreign  sea-porta  to 
which  they  ply.  .  .  .  The  following  chiuactiristic  original  letter  from  Charlks 
Lamb,  addressed  to  Thomas  Pringle,  we  derive  from  an  esteemed  friend  in  a  south- 
ern city : 

*Dkar  .-'ir:  I  have  received  your  proof,  nnd  shall  bo  happy  to  look  over  the  rest,  though 
really  1  mjc  no  occasion.  I  can  J"Uj;gc»l  no  ImprovumentM  but  two  insilKnlticxint  ones  Tasfc  9 :  I 
cannot  TcWAx  the  phrase  ^  pel  fa wu.'  Thu  word  *pet*  Is  sin^nilarly  distaHtt^ful  to  me.  Beside 
beini<  fvininine,  (girlish  rutlK-r,)  it  ii>  UM>d  as  a  nursling,  hrvnX  up  by  hand,  taken  to;  but  hero  the 
black  Ixiy  wtun*  to  be  rilher  the  pet,  and  the  anunal  the  putronos.  *Fond  tawo.'  porhups.  I 
do  liOt  know  the  t;en<Tal  title  of  your  bo<jk,  but  as  il  seem*  calculated  for  Sierra  Leone,  or  tho 
PlantatiiiiiH,  I  would  suKtje.-*l  •  Nigrum  Verses,'  and  wish  it  a  whiter  fate  than  my  *  Album  VenH.'s  ' 
The  '  Lion  Hunt'  i»«  spirited,  \n\i  the  *  F^enint;  UambloM*  h  my  favorite.  If  it  is  to  be  a  colo- 
nial volume,  1  do  not  object ;  but  If  it  is  for  homo  circulation,  rojdly  the  iniu,  and  the  \ley,  and 
the  gein-bok,  an<l  tho  oribi,  may  bu  choke-poars.  Rut  lor  tropical  i-erusal  they  lire  in  place. 
True,  they  nro  rolVrrijd  to  notes  for  explanatiim,  but  poetry  requires  iuslant  sympathy.  Page  19  : 
last  two  lines  are  lengthened  abruptly  :  somehow  thus: 

•  A  111  c-i\\  Ihi-  drorim-r  f-'  in  V.:«  tr.nnrp, 
Jo  milk,  'ir  jjiiiio.  or  tiiv.ip  'I'lljt  il  ii^c«.' 

You  do  n't  expect  an  .\lexandrinn  change  in  elght-c)  liable  versei.    Page  14:  last  line,    ^ettto  : 
is  this  Hottentot  for  stone?    1  shall  have  pleasure  in  setMug  you  at  Mighgate  a  few  days  hence. 

^  In  liiMt  >, 


c.  L.' 


Wk  have  this  one  thing  to  say  to  all  travellers  on  the  noble  New-York  and 
Erie  Kail-Road:  At  the  flourishin-^  villaLje  of  C«nnin:^,  mi.  1  way  between  Dtinkirk 
and  the  !iietro|H>lis,  there  is  k4'pt  by  Mr.  S.  13.  Dknms,  formerly  of  the  'Tiogji  House/ 
Owejo,  one  of  the  very  l>e>t  hotels  alot)g  the  whole  line  of  the  n)ad.  The  house  ia 
beatitifnlly  furnished,  and  the  table  is  such  a«»  De\ni'<  knows  well  h«)W  to  supply. 
VeniMin.  pMrtri<lge, quail,  trout,  all  luxuries  indeefl,  of  all  s4'ji>ons,theretd)out  abound. 
Success  to '  I'ftc  Dickinson  House '  at  Corning,  and  *  U^ng  may  it  wave  1'    .    .    .     Not 
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long  since,* Sharpe*9  Lotuiofi  Magazine*  cojIimI,  witliout  credit,  from  the  Knicxbl- 
BOOKER,  for  which  it  was  written,  Rev.  F.  W.  SheltonV  paper  upon  *  Bo6well  the 
Biographer;'  and  recently  it^  editor  has  transferred  to  it«  pagps,  witliout  n  word  of 
acknowledgment,  another  article  from  this  Magazine,  entitled  '  A  Viisit  to  Ho^z 
Cavf^  under  the  added  title,  •  New  Wonder  of  New-  York.*  Tliis  is  wliat  we  call,  in 
contradii^tinction  to  IVnch  s  charge,  *  English  Literary  Honesty.*  The  morft  amus- 
ing part  of  the  aifair,  however,  Is  the  fact  that  the  article  in  question  should  only 
now  be  discovered,  by  sundry  religious  and  other  journals  hereabout,  to  possess  un- 
wonted interest  '  Howe's  Cave,'  like  Madeira-wine,  has  greatly  improved  by  a  sea- 
yoyage,  although  it  comes  back  to  us  precisely  tlic  same  thing !    '  Cur  ous^  isn*t  it  !* 

*  Stoop  down,  my  thouf^hls,  thot  used  to  rise, 
Convorao  awhile  with  Death  ! 
Think  how  a  (gasping  mortal  lies, 
And  pants  away  hia  breath.* 

When  SuMMERFiELD  was  on  liis  death-bed,  he  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  if  I  might  be  raised 
again,  how  I  could  preach !  I  could  preach  as  I  never  did  before :  I  have  had  a 
look  into  eternity  I '  .  .  .  Our  yoimg  friends  and  contemporaries,  the  *  Etening 
Post*  and  *  Commercial  Advertiser*  daily  journals,  have  d(Hmed  new  and  beautiful 
dresses,  and  it  is  now  an  added  pleasure  to  read  them.  We  remember  them  as  children ; 
and  patting  them  kiudly  upon  the  head,  still  wish  them  every  success.  .  .  .  Cm 
friend  *  Carl  Benson  '  was  as  ignorant  as  piu^elves  of  what  ccmstituted  a  Scotch 
•pint  o'  wine.'    In  Scottish  measiu^e,  two  'mutchkins'  make  one  *choppin;*  two 

*  choppiiis '  one  pint  A  *  choppin '  is  about  a  quart ;  so  that  Bcrns  oould  n"  t  have 
been  very  dry  on  the  evening  when  he  had  his  •  pint  o'  wine.'  Moreover,  it  was  the 
'strong  heart's  bluid'  of  Joun  Barleycorn,  and  not  grape-juice,  that  Burns  meant 
by  the  term  'wine.'    .     .     .     We  step  in  frequently,  with  the  Httle  folk,  to  the 

*  American  Museum,*  so  well  managed  by  Mr.  (treenwood,  and  never  fiiil  to  derire 
gratification  from  the  visit  It  was  never  more  rich  in  varied  attraction  than  at  the 
present  moment  ...  By  giving  in  the  present  number  a  long  and  long- 
deferred  notice  of  Dana's  writings,  we  have  been  compelletl  to  exclude  two  or  tliree 
notices  of  iK)pul:ir  current  works,  pamphlet-addresses,  etc.  Tlie  December  issue, 
however,  will  be  speedily  publishe<l,  in  order  to  pre|>arc  for  the  stereotyping  and 
early  circulation  of  the  first  number  of  our  Thirty-Ninth  Volume,  which  is  to  ap- 
pear u|Km  entirely  new  types.  Our  friends,  the  publishers,  therefore,  *hiTe  and 
elt»ewhere,'  will  please  to  pardon  all  jiresent  omissions.    Justice  sliall  B*fon  be  done 

*  in  the  premises.'  .  .  .  Amono  the  new  books  of  the  season,  and  one  we  doubt 
not  which  our  readers  will  bo  pleased  to  posses**,  is  '  Dream-Land  by  iJay-Light,  a 
Panorama  of  Romanee*  by  Miss  Caroline  Cheskbro',  that  is  to  make  its  appear- 
ance the  present  month,  from  t)ie  press  of  J.  S.  Rkdfield  of  this  city.  Tlioeie  who 
have  read  *  Hearts  of  Oak*  and  other  of  the  articles  which  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared  in  thee  pa^es,  will  iu?etl  no  recommendation  to  pnicurc  the  vol- 
ume. .  .  .  *The  Sailor- B<»y'fii  Death-Bed,' *  Our  New  Spire  at  Innisfield,' *  Ad- 
venture on  Conoyn  Island,'  and  *  Sketches  in  South  Afriai,'  with  several  articles  of 
poetry  from  favorite  contributors,  including  '  A  Thunder-Stomi  on  tlic  Tappailn-Zee,* 
and '  Tyrants  in  Tartarus,'  are  already  in  type  for  our  December  number.  ...  *  The 
Belles  of  Tontine*  is  d«;ferre<l  until  our  next;  as  is  also  a  very  searcliing  notice  of 

*  Alban*  by  *  M.  W.,'  wherein  the  *  nasty-minded '  sketches  and  siilatious  inculcations  of 
that  work  are  fully  exposed.  .  .  .  Read  '  Some  Account  of  Smith'  in  preceding 
pages,  if  you  are  '  fond  of  fim.'   It  is  very  *  sly.*    ...    *  Stent  's  done :  now  for  bed ! 
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SKETCHES     IN     SOUTH     AFRICA. 


V  niCBS  R     V  OU  R. 


On  the  fifth  of  November  we  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  celebrated 
Congo  river,  but  the  wind  being  light,  and  the  current  setting  out  of  the 
river  with  great  force  and  velocity,  we  came  to  anchor,  and  waited  for  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  go  in.  The  English  steam-brig  *  Hecate'  and  one 
or  two  other  cruisers  lay  in  tlie  offing,  blockading  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and,  with  our  own  vessel,  were  the  only  sails  in  sight.  The  Hecate  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  take  a  large  slaver  but  a  few  days  previously,  just 
as  she  got  out  of  the  Congo,  with  six  hundred  slaves  on  board.  The  river 
at  its  mouth  is  some  twenty  miles  in  width,  and  runs  with  the  force  of  a 
mill-sluice  into  the  ocean ;  and  the  current  continuing  in  strength  and 
speed  fiar  out  to  sea,  the  slaver  has  greater  facilities  in  obtaining  a  good 
offing  from  the  land  at  this  point  than  from  any  other  slave-mart  on  the 
coast  One  dark  night,  and  an  ebb  tide,  will  take  him  forty  miles  down 
the  river  and  sixty  miles  from  the  coast,  let  him  sail  ever  so  badly,  and  the 
probabihty  of  falling  foul  of  a  cruiser  at  this  distance  is  very  small.  If  he 
should  by  chance  be  discovered  in  the  morning,  he  must  of  course  de- 
pend on  his  *  heels,'  and  the  chances  are  at  the  present  day  that  they  are 
pretty  *  long '  and  *  clean,'  and  equal  to  those  of  the  generality  of  the 
cruisers.  An  instance  occurred  this  very  year  of  one  of  II.  13.  M.'s  brigs 
chasing  a  Brazilian  slaver  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  across  the  broad 
Atlantic  to  Cape  Frio. 

It  must  have  been  a  most  painfully-exciting  cha<»e.  Tlie  two  vcvssels 
were  in  sight  of  each  other  the  whole  time,  a  little  more  than  three 
weeks ;  and  every  ruse  and  stratagem  was  practised  by  the  slaver  to 
escape  the  avenging  jmrsuer  in  her  wake.  She  would  alter  her  course  at 
ni^bt,  but  the  Englishman  was  on  hand  for  this  *  dodge,'  and  by  nice  cal- 
ciuation  and  the  help  of  strong  night-glasses  was  sure  to  be  ready  for  the 
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race  in  the  morning.     Sometimes  he  would  be  almost  near  enough  to  fire 
into  her,  when,  by  some  slight  change  in  the  wind  or  variation  in  the 
weather,  the  slaver  would  again  have  the  advantage,  and  creep  away 
from  the  sleuth-hound  at  her  heels.     At  last,  as  they  neared  the  coast 
of  South- America,  the  strong  breezes  began  to  give  the  cruiser  the  ad- 
vantage ;  and  having  exhausted  all  his  nautical  skill  in  endeavoring  to 
escape,  the  slave-captain  was  reduced  to  his  last  extremity,  and  began  to 
throw  his  slaves  overboard.    John  Bull  was  now  sorely  puzzled,  with 
the  slaver  almost  within  his  grasp,  and  the  poor  victims  of  his  horrible 
cruelty  struggling  in  the  water.     Should  he  continue  the  chase,  and  leave 
the  poor  devils  to  their  fate,  with  their  shrieks  of  despair  ringing  in  his 
ears?     A  bright  idea  strikes  him :  he  is  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
coast,  and  the  race  nmst  soon  be  decided.     He  gives  his  orders  :  in  a 
trice  the  main-yard  is  backed,  up  go  the  yard  and  stay  tackles,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  he  has  thrown  out  all  his  boats,  with  an  experienced 
officer  to  command  them,  with  orders  to  follow  with  all  speed  in  his  wake, 
and  pick  up  the  unfortunate  beings  as  they  are  thrown  over  from  the 
slaver.     Again  he  dashes  off  in  pursuit,  the  slaver  having  g^ned  idready 
several  miles.    Every  expedient  is  now  put  in  use  to  increase  the  speed  of 
the  cruiser :  the  hammocks  are  slung  on  the  berth-deck,  and  shot  and 
other  heavy  articles  put  into  them ;  the  stays  and  rigging  are  slacked  up, 
the  sails  kept  wet,  and  the  other  auxiliaries,  such  as  studding-sails,  stay- 
sails, ring-tails,  water-sails  and  save-alls,  are  brought  into  requisition  and 
made  the  most  of.    Such  untiring  perseverance  deserved  to  be  rewarded, 
and  the  slaver  was  taken  just  as  he  almost  fancied  himself  in  securi^, 
close  in  to  the  land  under  Cape  Frio. 

On  the  seventh,  early  in  the  morning,  all  hands  were  called  *  Up  anchor,* 
and  with  a  strong  south-west  breeze,  we  got  under  weigh,  and  passing 
Shark's  Point  on  the  southern  shore,  stood  into  the  mouth  of  the  river 
with  all  sail  set  The  current  was  very  strong,  but  our  wind  was  strong 
enough  to  enable  us  to  battle  it ;  and  after  getting  well  into  the  river,  by 
hugging  the  southern  shore  as  closely  as  possible,  we  found  an  eddy  cu^ 
rent  which  assisted  us  greatly,  and  in  five  hours  we  ran  up  to  the  ancho^ 
age,  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  again  dropped  the  *  mud-hook.* 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  strength  and  velocity  of  the  current  in 
the  river,  from  the  fact  of  its  never  having  been  possible  to  obtain  soimd- 
ings ;  leads,  lines,  and  the  most  improved  apparatus  for  sounding  ha\ing 
been  broken  and  lost,  time  and  again,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  stream,  in 
endeavoring  to  reach  the  bottom. 

The  Congo  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Africa,  and  for  many  years  it 
was  supposed  to  be  connected  with,  if  not  a  part  of,  *  the  mighty  and 
mysterious  Niger.'  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the  two 
rivers  with  each  other  ;  and  in  the  year  1816  the  scientific  corps  who  com- 
posed the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Cai)tain  Tuckey  ascended  the  Congo, 
expecting  to  find  themselves,  after  going  a  certain  distance,  in  communi- 
cation with  another  party  that  had  ascended  the  Niger  with  the  same 
object  in  view.  The  result  of  Tuckey's  expedition  is  well  known  :  he  lost 
his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  nearly  all  who  accompanied  him,  and  failed 
in  the  great  object  of  connecting  the  two  rivers.  Subsequent  discoveries 
in  the  Niger  have  shown  that  no  communication  exists  between  it  and  the 
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Congo,  and  that  their  sources  are  widely  apart ;  and  although  but  little 
is  known  of  the  Zaire,  or  Congo,  from  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Tuckey's 
expedition,  it  is  generally  believed,  from  the  accounts  of  the  natives,  thai 
at  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea  it  is  a 
mere  rivulet,  which  increases  as  it  runs,  from  the  contributions  of  other 
streams,  until  it  attains  the  vast  body  of  rolling  water  which  throws  itself 
with  such  irresistible  force  into  the  sea  at  its  mouth. 

The  river  running  with  such  velocity  often  prevents  vessels  going  up ; 
but  as  they  come  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  slave-traders,  principally 
to  water  ship,  this  evil  is  attended  with  its  natural  cure,  for  it  is  no  im- 
common  thing  for  ships  to  fill  up  with  water  perfectly  fresh  and  pure  just 
outside  the  mouth ;  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  done  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  at  sea,  out  of  sight  of  any  land.  The  strong  current  often 
undermines  and  detaches  large  portions  of  the  banks,  which,  being  com- 
posed of  thick  masses  of  tangled  mangrove-roots  and  under-growth  closely 
matted  together,  come  floating  down  the  stream  with  all  their  vegetation 
upon  them,  presenting  the  appearance  of  thickly-wooded  little  islands. 
These  are  often  seen  at  sea,  and  after  heavy  rains,  when  the  river  is  much 
swollen,  they  are  brought  down  in  such  numbers  and  of  so  large  a  size 
that  vessels  are  very  frequently  stopped  by  them.  We  often  saw  them  a 
hundred  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  far 
out  at  sea,  and  generally  swarming  with  water-fowl  and  birds  of  every 
description.  I  remember  one  very  dark  night,  when  we  were  running 
down  the  coast  to  the  northward  of  the  Congo,  we  fell  in  with  one  of 
these  islands,  our  proximity  to  which  was  denoted  by  a  most  singular 
kind  of  loud  buzzing  noise  for  which  we  could  not  account.  A  boat  was 
manned  and  sent  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  in  a  short  time  she 
returned,  having  visited  a  floating  island  of  apparently  very  large  size,  and 
which  the  officer  said  was  covered  with  birds,  old  and  young,  who  had 
probably  been  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  our  vessel,  or  perhaps  by  the 
motion  of  the  sea,  which  was  rising,  and  must  have  made  their  floating 
home  very  uncomfortable. 

Our  anchorage  in  the  river  was  abreast  of  a  little  point  of  land,  on 
which  stood  a  house  formerly  occupied  by  two  Portuguese  traders,  both 
now  dead  with  the  fever  of  the  country,  and  whose  graves,  roughly  and 
carelessly  dug  by  the  hand  of  some  friendly  African,  were  denoted  by  two 
little  piles  of  stones  near  the  house.  The  situation  of  this  house,  I  should 
suppose,  had  been  chosen  on  account  of  a  little  patch  of  beach  on  the 
point  which  rendered  it  an  easy  landing-place  for  boats :  and  I  may 
remark  that  this  is  the  only  place  on  either  bank  of  the  river,  for  the  dis- 
tance up  to  this  point,  where  a  boat  can  land,  the  banks  being  covered, 
as  in  the  Dande,  down  to  the  water's  edge  with  mangrove  trees  and  dense 
under-growth.  On  the  beach  lay  large  piles  of  wood,  cut  and  stored  there 
for  the  use  of  the  English  cruisers  employed  in  blockading  the  river ; 
notwithstanding  whose  vigilance,  however,  many  slavers  eiycape  with  full 
cargoes  of  human  cattle,  and  land  them  safely  at  Cape  Frio. 

The  Congo  river  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  the  largest  slave- 
mart  on  the  whole  western  coast  of  Africa.  Vessel  after  vessel  has  been 
taken  by  the  English,  with  as  many  slaves  on  board  as  they  could  stow ; 
still  others  are  fitted  out,  and  often  perform  their  voyages  with  great  sue- 
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cess  to  their  owners.  Every  facility  is  here  found  for  the  slave-trader  to 
carry  on  his  inhuman  traffic.  The  native  kings  and  head-men  of  the 
different  tribes  along  the  entire  river  are  engaged  in,  and  derive  their 
entire  support  from,  the  trade  in  human  flesh.  They  are  constantly  at 
war  with  each  other  and  the  tribes  in  the  back  country,  and  every  captive 
taken  Is  sold  as  a  slave  to  the  Portuguese  or  Brazilian  slave-trader.  The 
supply  always  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed  the  demand ;  and  the  price  of 
the  slave  being  comparatively  small,  the  slave-agent  has  but  little  risk, 
save  to  escape  the  armed  cruisers  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  facilities 
for  doing  which  I  have  already  shown.  Should  he  even  lose  two  vessels 
out  of  three,  and  escape  with  the  third  and  land  a  full  cargo  in  the  Brazils, 
he  clears  the  loss  of  the  two  vessels  taken,  and  in  all  probability  makes  a 
fortune  beside.  These  inducements  are  so  strong,  not  only  when  speak- 
ing of  the  slave-trade  in  the  Congo  river,  but  at  hundreds  of  other  places 
on  the  coast,  that  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  united  navies  of 
England,  France  and  the  United  States,  if  kept  constantly  on  the  coast  to 
sui>press  the  slave-trade,  would  hardly  suffice  to  prevent  a  stray  caigo 
occasionally  being  carried  off.  Such  a  vigorous  blockade  would  even  have 
the  effect  of  inducing  others  to  take  the  risk  who  now  think  the  trade  is 
over-done,  or  at  least  sufficiently  well  done  for  them  to  remain  inactive ; 
and  some,  again,  would  be  forced  into  it  from  mere  necessity,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  slaves  which  at  first  would  inevitably  ensue. 
That  there  are  means  and  ways  of  putting  an  end  to  this  odious  tnSSc 
none  will  deny.  AVe  have  d»  clared  it  piracy  if  our  subjects  or  vessels 
are  found  engaged  in  it,  and  treat  them  accordingly ;  but  we  do  not  from 
policy  interfere  with  the  vessels  of  other  nations,  even  though  they  take 
their  cargoes  of  human  flesh  on  board,  and  sail  in  the  face  and  eyes  of 
our  r.aval  forces  in  Africa,  as  I  myself  have  seen  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance. 

Nor  would  I  advocate  any  such  interference  on  our  part,  nor  suggest 
any  alteration  or  modification  of  the  maritime  principle,  to  uphold  which 
we  have  already  declared  war  against  England  herself,  that  (he  flag  pro- 
tects the  vessel,  England,  denying  this  principle,  save  where  the  United 
States  and  one  or  two  other  nations,  who  are  well  able  now  to  obtain  retri- 
bution for  an  infringement  of  it,  are  concerned,  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation seizes  and  dt'stroys  Spanish,  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  slave-trade,  or  who  are  susjH*cted  of  being  engaged  in  it,  on 
th(j  ground  that  they  are  pirates.  Does  she  treat  them  as  such  ?  We  shall 
see.  One  of  her  Majesty's  cruisers  takes  a  slaver,  with  the  slaves  on 
board.  A  prize  officer  is  put  on  board,  and  the  vessel  is  sent  with  the 
slaves  to  one  of  her  colonies,  and  there  apportioned  out  to  the  residents 
as  laborers  for  a  term  of  years.  The  vessel  Is  sawn  in  halves  and 
sold.  Where  are  the  pirate's  crew?  Hung  at  the  yard-arm  or  im- 
prisoned for  life  ?  Oh  !  no ;  they  are  put  on  shore  at  the  nearest  point, 
and  of  course  make  their  wav  to  the  nearest  slave-barracoon,  and  hold  them- 
selves  in  readiness  to  go  on  board  the  first  slaver  that  presents  herself;  and 
they  are  rarely  any  length  of  time  in  want  of  employment.  Tliese  are 
the  men  who  man  American-built  vessels  that  are  sold  on  the  coast  for 
slavers  in  large  numbers,  and  with  perfect  impunity. 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  Admiralty  order  that  any  such  slavers  as 
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show  fight  to  the  cruisers  are  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the 
law ;  but  this  is  never  enforced,  from  the  fact  that  the  EngHsh  get  no 

Frize-money  for  the  capture  oi  pirates.  In  the  month  of  Janiary,  1848, 
boarded  a  felucca  off  the  Gallinas,  a  well-known  slave-mart,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Liberia,  that  had  beaten  off  two  attacks  of  the  boats  of  H.  M.  brigs 
Philomel  and  Rapid,  and  had  been  captured,  after  a  severe  contest  and 
much  blood<«hed,  by  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  other  boats  from  a 
cruiser  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  and  who  had  captured  her  in  con- 
nection with  the  first-named  boats  by  mere  force  of  numbers  alone.  When 
I  went  on  board,  the  decks  were  still  drenched  with  blood,  which  was 
standing  in  pools  in  the  scuppers ;  for  the  slavers  had  fought  with  the 
desperation  of  madmen,  and  beside  losing  one  half  of  their  own  men, 
had  killed  and  wounded  a  number  of  Englishmen  of  the  attacking  party. 
The  day  was  beautiful,  but  the  most  intense  calm  prevailed ;  and  com- 
pletely worn  out  with  our  five  hours'  pull  in  the  burning  s\m,  such  as  one 
experiences  only  in  Africa,  we  went  on  board  the  Philomel,  which  had 
arrived  on  the  spot  after  the  capture,  and  there  saw  those  of  the  pirates 
who  had  survived.  They  were  all  heavily  ironed  and  placed  in  gangs  on 
the  main  hatch,  and  a  more  cut-throat  looking  set  of  scoundrels  I  never  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing.  We,  of  course,  supposed  that  they  would  be  taken 
at  once  to  Sierra  Leone,  tried,  condemned  and  executed ;  but  what  was 
our  surprise  to  hear,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  disposition  would 
"be  made  of  them,  that  they  would  be  put  on  shore  as  soon  as  convenient, 
and  the  felucca  alone  be  taken  to  Sierra  Leone  :  *  for,'  said  our  informant, 
*  should  we  try  these  fellows  as  pirates,  we  get  no  prize-money ;  and  although 
the  division  of  prize-money  from  so  small  a  vessel  as  this  felucca  will 
amount  to  but  little,  still,  should  she  be  condemned  as  a  pirate,  it  would 
at  once  establish  a  precedent  which  we  should  in  future  be  obliged  to  fol- 
low, and  which  would  greatly  reduce  our  prize-money,  for  all  the  vessels 
we  take  now  make  more  or  less  resistance. 

So  long,  then,  as  English  naval  officers  look  upon  the  African  squad- 
ron for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  a  money-making  point 
of  view,  no  possible  good  can  result  from  its  presence  there.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  l&st  commanding  officer  of  that  squadron  re- 
ceived, on  his  return  to  England,  eighteen  thousand  pounds  sterling  as 
his  share  of  the  prize-money  resulting  from  captures  made  by  vessels 
under  his  command  during  a  little  more  than  two  years ;  and  very  few 
of  the  officers  who  remain  tliere  an  entire  cruise  have  reason  to  regret 
it,  notwithstanding  what  they  say  of  the  deadly  climate  and  dreadful 
privations  they  have  undergone,  when  they  return.  There  is  no  deny- 
mg  the  fact,  in  spite  of  the  last  report  on  the  subject  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  the  garbled  and  incredible  statements  of  colonization  socie- 
ties, missionaries,  and  a  certain  reverend  government  agent  who  not  long 
since  made  a  flying  visit  to  Liberia  and  a  very  lengthy  and  improbable 
report  on  his  return,  that  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  as 
flourishing  at  the  present  time  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  present 
system  of  ^  suppression'  is  a  sure  and  certain  premium  on  the  price  of  a 
slave  in  the  Brazils  and  Cuba.  A  little  wholesome  hanging  at  the  yard- 
arm  would  have  effected  suppression  years  ago,  and  it  is  not  too  late  to 
try  it  now.    No  one  who  has  seen  a  slaver  with  a  full  cargo  on  board,  or 
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who  has  heard  such  a  thing  truthfully  described,  would  lift  his  finger  or 
utter  a  syllable  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  such  a  summary  punishment 
on  all  connected  with  her,  should  they  take  nothing  stronger  even  than  a 
law  against  cruelty  to  animals  as  an  authority.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  love  of  prize-money  will 
give  way  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  of  treatment,  that  no  man 
valuing  his  neck  will  dare  to  carry  a  slave  from  the  ca*ist  of  Africa. 

I  am  no  abolitionist,  although  a  northern  man.  I  look  upon  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  the  United  States  as  a  great  curse  entailed  upon  us 
by  our  forefathers,  but  for  which  the  present  slave-holders  are  in  no 
wise  responsible,  and  which  they  would  have  done  their  best  to  rid 
themselves  of  long  ago,  had  they  not  been  goaded  into  a  state  of  frenzy 
by  the  intemperate  and  outrageous  attacks  of  northern  fanatics ;  men  who 
have  never  effected  one  solitary  good  measure  or  law  for  the  benefit  of 
slaves  or  freemen. 

But  none  will  cry  out,  be  he  slave-holder,  abolitionist  or  free-soiler, 
against  the  punishment  which  I  have  suggested  as  the  only  means  of 
suppressing  the  slave-trade  in  Africa ;  and  as  Brazil,  by  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, has  declared  it  piracy  for  her  own  vessels  to  be  engaged  in  it,  noth- 
ing is  now  wanting  to  prevent  the  system  being  carried  at  once  into 
operation. 

As  we  anchored  late  in  the  afternoon,  no  natives  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
beach  nor  on  the  river,  and,  as  is  the  custom,  we  fired  a  couple  of  signal 
guns  to  let  the  blacks  know  up  the  river  that  a  vessel  had  arrived  wish- 
ing to  trade ;  and  early  next  morning  we  were  surrounded  by  shoals  of 
canoes  of  all  sizes,  each  one  carrying  several  Congoes  with  large  stocks  of 
poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables,  all  anxious  to  trade  with  '  'Merican  men.' 
Bottles,  buttons  and  pieces  of  gay-colored  calicoes  were  in  great  demand, 
these  poor  natives  not  having  learned  the  value  of  the  *  almighty  dollar.' 
Monkeys  and  great  numbers  of  gray  parrots  were  brought  alongside,  and 
the  crew  speedily  proceeded  to  exchange  old  jackets,  shirts,  etc.,  for  these 
birds,  which  are,  I  think,  of  a  finer  breed  here  than  at  any  other  place  on 
the  coast,  excepting  Cabenda.  I  made  one  purchase  myself,  which,  in 
the  end,  turned  out  rather  unprofitably,  of  some  young  animals,  which 
our  chief  boatswain's  mate,  old  Browning  of  *  Somers '  memory,  insisted 
were  hyenas.  Whatever  they  were,  they  made  such  a  horrible  noise  the 
first  night  at  sea  that  the  captain,  with  a  humane  consideration  for  the 
nerves  of  all  on  board,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  overboard ;  and  the 
next  morning,  when  I  went  to  visit  my  pets,  I  found  them  —  not  there ! 
I  shed  no  tears  —  the  heart  becomes  hardened  on  the  coast  of  Africa; 
but  I  inwardly  determined  to  make  no  more  expensive  researches  into 
natural  history.  Soon  there  was  a  great  commotion  among  the  natives 
alongside,  and  loud  cries  of  '  King  coming !  King  coming ! '  drew  our 
attention  to  a  larger  canoe  which  shot  out  from  a  bend  in  the  river,  and 
soon  His  Majesty,  attended  by  the  heir-apparent,  made  his  appe^irance  on 
the  deck  of  the  vessel,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 

lie  was  a  very  old  man,  but  quite  erect  in  his  bearing,  with  a  beard 
well  whitened  with  the  cares  of  sovereignty,  and  a  step  as  firm  as  a  North- 
American  Indian.  lie  was  dressed  in  an  old  uniform  coat  which  some 
Etiglish  officer  had  given  him,  a  red  skull-cap,  and  a  fancy-colored  piece 
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of  calico  round  his  loins.  He  wore  no  shoes,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  native 
on  the  coast  who  would  wear  them,  excepting  King  Socco  Trane  at  Ca- 
benda,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  bit  of  a  dandy.  This  Congo  King's  teeth 
and  those  of  his  son  were  filed  like  a  saw,  giving  a  most  nnghtfui  expres- 
sion to  the  face  when  the  lips  were  parted.  This,  he  said,  made  Uiem 
*  fetish,'  which  in  African  parlance  means  sacred  or  holy  man.  We  found 
him  able  to  speak  a  httle  English,  and,  like  all  other  African  kings,  a 
meet  consummate  beggar,  as  he  went  immediately  to  the  captain  on  his 
arrival  and  annoyed  him  most  unceasingly  with  importunities  for  a '  dash,' 
or  present  He  spoke  of  the  Congo  people  as  being  the  greatest  people 
in  all  Africa ;  and  probably,  to  his  imagination,  they  were  the  greatest 
people  in  the  world.  He  was  very  anxious  that  some  of  the  officers 
should  visit  his  town,  some  six  or  seven  miles  distant ;  and  as  this  was  an 
idea  that  some  of  us  had  already  thought  of,  it  found  general  favor,  and 
we  soon  fitted  out  the  first  cutter  and  made  arrangements  for  the  trip. 
An  account,  of  this,  however,  I  must  defer  to  my  next  letter. 

MOMTOOUSRT  D.  Pauxsr. 


LAMENT        FOR       BISHOP       ANDREWS, 

VRO.V    TnP,    LATIN    OP    MILTON. 

BT     TBX     BXV.     JAUXa     (ill.  ItORVB     Z.  TOMfl.      Z.!,!}. 


Lancklot  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  eminent  alilto  in  ability,  learning  and  virtue, 
died  In  1626,  Milton^s  eighteenth  year.  The  pla^e,  mentioned  in  this  poem,  ia  that  i  f  1635, 
which  had  carritsd  ott  almost  thirty<eix  thousand  inhabitants  of  London. 

I  SAT  aloDe  in  eileace  and  in  sorrow, 

For  melancholy  da^rs  had  lon^  been  mine, 

When,  like  some  winter-cloud  that  pours  its  bail 

On  blighted  pastures,  rose  the  sad  remembrance 

Of  ills  which  wasting  pestilence  has  brought 

On  t^is  fair  realm  of  England.    Death  has  climbed 

The  lofty  towers  of  nobles,  bearing  high 

His  black  funereal  torch ;  strong  DeaUi  has  entered 

Walls  starred  with  gold  and  jasper,  and  mowed  down 

Whole  troops  of  satraps.    I  oetnougbt  me  too 

Of  tbust!  in  other  lands  whom  all  deplore. 

Of  Brun8wick*s  Duke,  and  Mansfeldt's  valiant  Count, 

True  brothers  in  great  deeds,  doomed  each  to  burn 

On  his  untimely  pyre.     I  mused  on  heroes, 

Brave  men,  whom  warlike  Belgium  lost  and  wept ; 

But,  grieving  roost  for  thee,  thou  sacred  chief, 

Once  deemed  of  Winchester  the  light  and  pride, 

With  many  a  tear  I  breathed  this  vain  lament : 

'  0  Death,  thou  next  in  place  to  ruthless  Pluto, 
Is  it  not  then  enough  that  the  wide  forest 
Must  feel  thy  wrath ;  that  power  to  thee  is  given 
Over  the  grassy  meads ;  that,  touched  by  thee, 
The  lily  droops,  the  golden  crocus  withers. 
The  glad  young  roses  fall  f    Wilt  thou  forbid 
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The  giant  oak,  beside  its  own  loved  river, 

To  see  the  pleasant  waters  gliding  by  t 

The  birds,  that  range  the  waste  and  liquid  ether, 

Fate's  airy  prophets,  fear  thy  bitter  shafts; 

To  thee  the  beasts,  that  prowl  in  pathless  woods. 

And  those  mute  herds  that  wily  Proteus  keeps 

In  sunless  ocean  caves,  all  trembling  haste, 

A  countless  multitude,  and  own  thy  might 

Why  then,  most  envious  one,  thy  sway  thus  ample, 

Wilt  thou  yet  stain  those  hands  with  human  gore  ! 

Why  rudely  pierce  the  ffood  man's  noble  breast, 

And  chase  afar  a  spirit  half  divine  f ' 

While  thus  I  wept  and  wailed  oppressed  with  woe. 
The  dewy  star  or  eve  looked  smiUng  forth 
From  western  skies,  and  the  refulgent  sun, 
Uis  journey  from  the  glowing  east  completed, 
Hacf  sunk  beneath  that  wide  and  stormy  sea. 
Which  breaks  on  high  Tartessus.    Worn  and  sad, 
I  sought  escape  from  pain  in  balmy  sleep ; 
But,  when  still  night  had  sealed  my  swimming  eyes, 
I  roamed  at  large  a  broad  and  fruitful  land, 
A  Uuid  whose  rare  and  radiant  loveliness 
No  words  of  mine  can  ever  fitly  paint 
That  glorious  realm  was  flushed  with  purple  light ; 
As  far-off  mountains  redden  with  the  dawn. 
And  as  when  rainbows  open  all  their  treasures. 
So  blazed  the  ground  witn  rich  and  varied  hues. 
Not  with  so  lavish  wealth  did  Flora  dress 
The  gardens  of  Alcinous,  sweet  Flora, 
She  whom  the  West  Wind  loved.    Meandering  there. 
Rivers  of  crystal  cleave  the  blooming  plains, 
Rivers  whose  sands  out-flame  tlie  virgin  gold 
Which  the  dark  Tagus  hides  beneath  its  flood 
There  the  light  western  breeze  for  ever  wanders 
Through  blissful  yales,  the  soft  and  joyous  breeze. 
Bom  in  fresh  fields  of  roses.    Such,  they  feign. 
In  the  rich  East,  fast  by  the  sacred  Gauges, 
Gleams  the  proud  dwelling  of  the  Morning  Star. 
While,  with  deep  wonder,  straying  in  the  shade, 
I  mark  the  clusters  on  the  laden  vines. 
And  all  that  heavenly  clime,  behold,  our  lost  one. 
He  whom  we  mourn,  goes  by  nie.     From  his  brow 
A  strange  effulgence  beams ;  his  long  white  robe 
Flows,  like  a  meteor,  down  to  reach  the  gold 
That  sandals  his  bright  feet ;  about  his  head 
A  snowy  fillet  shines,  and,  as  he  walks. 
The  turf  grows  fairer  and  the  flowers  rejoice. 
Celestial  hosts,  with  starry  wings,  applaud. 
And  the  deep  ether  rings  with  the  loud  trumpet 
Which  tells  of  triumph  gained.    Each  chief  of  Heaven 
Greets  his  new  brother  with  embrace  and  song. 
While  One,  of  loftier  brow  and  grander  aspect, 
Speaks  to  the  righteous  stranger  these  sweet  words : 
*  Come  thou,  my  son,  and  share  the  lasting  joys 
Of  this,  thy  Father's  kingdom  :  be  thou  freed 
Henceforth  eternally  from  toil  and  paiiL' 
He  ceased:  the  bright  troop  beat  their  psalteries. 
And  at  the  soimd  my  welcome  vision  fleil 
I  woke,  and  mnumeu  for  sleep  too  soon  departed. 
May  dreams  like  this,  O  Gk>i>,  each  night  be  mine ! 
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THE     NEW     SPIRE    AT     INNISFIELD. 


BT  y.   B.   usroaRwooD. 


The  village  of  Innisfield  lies  in  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  in  New- 
England.  Three  densely-wooded  hills,  whose  bases  are  only  divided  by 
the  waters  of  Swift  river,  rise  on  either  hand,  shutting  out  the  view  of 
the  adjacent  country,  save  that  to  the  northward,  where  the  river  winds 
its  way  into  the  valley,  a  crowd  of  blue  hill-tops  is  seen,  like  the  motion- 
less billows  of  a  distant  sea ;  while  above  and  beyond  their  vague  outlines 
rises  the  grand  Monadnock,  like  a  faint  blue  cloud  peering  above  the 
horizon.  The  stream,  once  rapid  and  violent,  as  its  name  indicates,  now, 
as  though  sympathizing  with  the  demure  tranquillitv  around,  reposes 
placidly  between  its  banks ;  the  soft-tinted  green  bougLs  of  a  growth  of 
young  white  pines  are  mirrored  in  the  silvery  blue  water  upon  one  side, 
while  a  narrow  strip  of  meadow  slopes  southward  to  the  opposite  bank, 
fringed  with  clumps  of  alders.  A  dam  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley 
accumulates  the  water  into  an  irregular  pond ;  and  hard  by, 

*  BgRKATH  a  bonny  buttonwood, 
The  mill's  red  door  swings  open  wide :  * 

while  below,  the  stream  rushes  furiously  from  the  dashing  wheel  down  its 
rocky  channel,  and  after  sweeping  in  swift  curves  beneath  the  water- 
maples,  elms  and  white  poplars,  doubles  the  point  of  the  south-western 
hill,  and  is  lost  from  sight. 

The  meeting-house  stands  upon  a  green,  which  slopes  to  the  pond  in 
front,  and  is  bordered  in  the  rear  by  straggling  trees  that  skirt  the  base 
of  the  northern  hill.  The  spire  seemed  to  my  boyish  eye  a  miracle  of 
architecture — tall,  symmetrical,  graceful.  Its  outlines  are  seen  in  fine 
relief  from  the  dark  masses  of  foliage  behind  it  A  gilded  figure  of  a 
man  impaled  upon  this  taper  spire  serves  for  a  vane.  Its  fickle  revolutions 
upon  gusty  days,  when  the  winds  came  frisking  down  the  valley,  used  to 
engage  my  boyish  wonder;  for  the  figure,  so  perfectly  self-poised,  so  ready 
to  face  the  fiercest  tempest,  yet  seemed  to  give  a  deploring  wail  as  it  swung 
round  to  face  each  new  disturber  of  the  valley's  repose.  A  cruel  emblem 
to  hang  over  a  Christian  church  was  that  man  of  the  weather,  shrieking 
as  each  rude  breeze  turned  him  upon  the  torturing  pivot  To  one  passing 
the  church-yard,  under  the  sombre  shadow  of  the  hill,  now  thickly  sown 
with  the  germs  of  immortal  existences,  those  slow,  lengthened  sounds  had 
a  freezing  terror.  But  when  morning  gleamed  upon  the  sleepless  watcher, 
and  the  birds  that  built  their  nests  in  the  belfry  carolled  in  the  clear  warm 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  sat  twittering  upon  the  vane,  hke  happy  children  at 
see-saw,  its  undulations  seemed  to  partake  of  the  vivacity  of  nature,  and 
its  querulous  tone  was  modulated  so  as  to  blend  with  the  cheerfrd  music 
of  the  new  day. 

It  was  in  the  year  1790  that  the  simple  incidents  occurred  which  are 
here  recorded.  The  country  was  in  a  transition  state ;  though  a  foreign 
rule  was  broken,  yet  colonial  habits  remained.    The  young  giant,  so  long 
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fettered,  had  not  attained  the  power,  the  easy  confidence,  ^rhich  is  the 
result  of  energy,  discipline  and  success.  The  towns  upon  the  sea-ooast 
were  beginning  to  exhibit  the  progress  that  sprang  from  the  country's 
independence ;  but  in  the  interior,  the  business,  the  social  habits  and  the 
appearance  of  both  villages  and  rural  neighborhoods  were  but  little 
changed.  Innisfield  was  stereotyped.  No  profane  men  of  progress  came 
there  to  disturb  its  dreamy  repose.  The  farms  lay  cosily  among  the  hills 
between  their  ancient  boundaries ;  they  were  tilled  by  a  succession  of 
sturdy  yeomen  who  served  their  fathers  dutifully,  and  in  turn  were  senred 
by  their  own  children.  Most  of  the  lands  were  held  by  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  original  grantees,  as  was  attested  by  their  deeds  bearing  the 
arrow-head  marks  of  the  once  powerful  chiefe.  Mechanics  were  not 
numerous,  for  the  simplicity  of  the  times  required  but  few  articles  beyond 
the  skill  of  every  farmer  to  fabricate.  Tradesmen  found  their  chief  pro- 
fits in  bartering  produce,  and  in  the  sale  of  rum  and  tobacco.  Broad- 
cloth was  worn  only  by  the  parson  and  the  squire,  and  calicoes  were  an 
almost  unheard-of  luxury  among  the  rustic  maidens. 

The  town,  church  and  parish  of  Innisfield  were  nearly  or  quite  identi- 
cal. The  minister  was  settled  for  life  by  invitation  of  the  church,  and 
by  vote  of  the  town.  In  those  days  men  had  not  learned  to  consider  it 
an  evidence  of  superior  wisdom  to  differ  from  the  fiiith  of  their  fathers. 
The  minister's  salary,  generally  small  enough  to  preserve  the  sacred  ofl^ 
from  the  intrusion  of  gain-seeking  men,  was  raised  by  a  tax  ;  and  all  citi- 
zens. Christian  and  Jew,  Calvinist  and  Socinian,  Quaker  and  Baptist,  had 
the  pleasure  of  contributing  of  their  substance  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
established  religion.  But  the  heterodox  sectaries  just  named  were  by  no 
means  numerous;  the  severity  of  the  old  colonial  laws  had  driven  all 
heretics  forth  to  milder  climes,  so  that  few  or  none  were  left  to  dissemi- 
nate their  doctrines:  beside,  the  nurseries  were  well  looked  after;  all 
rebellious  shoots  were  lopped  off  by  ecclesiastical  shears,  and  the  trees 
grew  up  in  happy  uniformity  as  to  external  shape,  whatever  might  be 
their  inward  qualities. 

But  the  comments  of  a  writer,  though  profound  and  discriminating  in 
his  own  opinion,  are  apt  to  be  read  with  a  yawn  or  some  expression  of 
impatience ;  and  warned  by  that  apprehension,  I  leave  the  &rther  par- 
ticulars to  be  gathered  from  the  story. 


The  Reverend  Joshua  Crosthwaite  had  been  for  forty  years  a  minister  of 
the  Word.  Though  he  had  passed  the  allotted  threescore-and-ten,  his  step 
was  stately,  and  his  silver-mounted  cane  of  sandal-wood  was  carried  from 
habit  rather  than  from  any  necessity  of  aiding  his  yet  sturdy  limbs.  His 
spotless  cravat  supported  a  series  of  soft,  fat  wrinkles  that  lay  folded  under 
his  chin.  His  hose  were  clasped  by  broad  silver  buckles,  and  his  shoes 
were  fastened  in  the  same  manner.  His  voice  had  often  comforted  the 
disciple  and  alarmed  the  sinner  as  he  ministered  within  the  walls  of  the 
sanctuary;  and  the  same  clear  tones  were  well  remembered  by  some  of 
his  people  as  they  were  heard,  when,  before  the  army  of  Washington,  he 
prayed  for  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  soul 
of  a  soldier  throbbed  under  the  gown  of  the  divine.  The  resolution,  the 
unflinching  courage  which  had  animated  him  in  a  score  of  battles,  were 
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not  extinct  when  Peace  smiled  upon  the  land,  and  the  quiet  society  of 
Innisfield  opened  its  arms  to  receive  him  as  a  pastor.  Prompt  to  do  good, 
to  fence  in  the  flock  from  the  wiles  of  Satan  and  from  mischief-making 
heretics,  to  cherish  the  young  and  console  the  aged,  the  stern  and  stately 
minister  strode  through  life.  Death  came,  but  found  him  at  his  Master  8 
work.  While  performing  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  one  of  his  comrades 
in  the  war,  afterward  a  fellow-soldier  of  the  cross,  the  veteran  of  two 
campaigns  was  struck  speechless.  The  vital  breath  came  and  went,  and 
life  oscillated  feebly  for  two  days,  when  it  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  soldier- 
priest  took  his  place  in  the  shadowy  army  that  silently  moves  onward  to 
be  reviewed  by  its  great  Commander! 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  Innisfield,  for,  with  all  the  reverence  which  his 
manner  and  his  sacred  office  inspired,  the  people  felt  an  affection  for  him 
as  for  a  father.  But  the  parsonage  was  not  long  without  a  tenant.  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  nature,  knows  no  vacuity ;  each  man  seems  to  fall  as  by 
divine  allotment  into  the  precise  place  he  is  fitted  to  fill.  Some  notable 
exceptions  to  this  rule  ought  to  strengthen  it,  according  to  the  philoso- 
phers. A  stranger  came  as  a  candidate  for  the  holy  office  :  according  to 
ancient  custom  he  was  expected  to  preach  for  several  months  on  probation, 
and  the  people  quietly  settled  down  to  hear  and  to  observe  before  pro- 
nouncing judgment. 

The  Reverend  Absalom  Fairworthy  was  a  young  man  of  about  six-and- 
twenty,  of  a  pleasing  exterior,  and  a  smooth,  bland  voice.  His  sermons 
seemed  designed  to  shun  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  the 
*  strong  meat'  of  the  Word;  but  his  philosophizing  upon  the  system  of 
Christianity,  his  well-sounding  pietisms,  aided  by  earnest  appeab  to  the 
feelings  of  his  hearers,  and  enforced  by  a  really  impressive  delivery,  made 
him  a  popular  and  acceptable  preacher.  Among  the  women  of  the  con- 
gregation he  was  a  decided  favorite.  His  pious  sentimentalisms,  his  ten- 
der regard  for  the  souls  of  his  flock,  the  kindness  that  prompted  a  thousand 
nameless  trifles  of  attention,  the  grace  that  shone  in  his  daily  walk,  in 
both  senses,  and  a  certain  natural  magnetism  so  effectual  upon  the  sym- 
pathetic subjects  of  its  influence,  all  united  to  make  the  young  divine;  in 
the  opinion  of  the  women  of  Innisfield,  an  exemplar  of  the  gifts  and 
virtues  which  should  adorn  his  profession. 

But  a  few  aged  men  were  far  from  bein^  satisfied  with  the  candidate. 
Without  knowing  why,  they  confessed  to  themselves  that  his  preaching, 
unlike  the  mystic  book  in  the  Apocalypse,  though  sweet  at  the  first,  was 
afterward  bitter  and  unsatisfying.  His  manner  they  contrasted  with 
their  ideal  of  a  devout  minister,  the  loved  and  venerated  Crosthwaite: 
he  had  scorned  to  resort  to  courtier  airs  in  order  to  win  popularity.  A 
scarlet  waistcoat,  of  which  a  glimpse  was  seen  under  his  cloak  on  one 
occasion  when  he  returned  from  a  visit  out  of  town,  gave  rise  to  various 
conjectures.  But  their  suspicions  were  most  awakened  by  the  strange 
conduct  of  old  Elsie  Barton,  a  withered  crone  who  lived  in  a  solitary  cabin 
in  the  verge  of  the  forest  that  borders  the  village  westward.  Some  lin- 
gering faith  in  witches  and  other  diabolic  agencies  yet  hovered  over  the 
country,  and  the  unaccountable  experiences  of  former  generations  were  not 
without  their  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  aged  and  the  superstitious. 
This  old  woman,  without  child,  relative,  or  even  friend,  unless  her  favorite 
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cats  might  merit  the  name,  lived  do  one  hardly  knew  how.  Occasionally 
her  short,  stooping  figure  was  seen  plodding  into  the  village  with  the  aid 
of  a  sta£  The  children  would  gather  at  her  approach,  and  gaze  with 
mingled  curiosity  and  awe  upon  her  face,  much  the  color  and  texture  of 
a  dried  apple,  above  which,  and  beneath  her  grizzled  hair,  her  eyes  twin- 
kled with  a  sinister  brightness.  Elsie,  who  had  always  stood  in  awe  of 
the  veteran  now  no  more,  and  had  shunned  his  presence  alike  in  holy  and 
in  secular  time,  soon  became  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  ministrations 
of  the  new  preacher.  She  chuckled  at  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  ex- 
tolled his  talents  and  saintly  character.  Those  fathers  in  the  church,  who 
had  known  her  for  a  wicked  woman,  and  suspected  her  of  being  a  witch, 
thought  it  an  ill  omen  that  she  should  defile  the  good  name  of  their  pros- 
pective pastor  with  her  leering  commendations.  Was  he  a  subtle  heretic! 
Was  he  in  league  with  the  powers  of  darkness  while  wearing  the  form  of 
an  angel  of  light  ? 

All  their  doubts  and  surmises  were  freely  communicated  in  several 
private  conferences ;  but  how  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  their  conjectures 
puzzled  their  wise  heads.  At  last  the  venerable  Deacon  Wainsford  sug- 
gested that  they  should  present  the  minister  with  a  text  on  SabbaUi 
morning,  just  as  he  was  going  to  church,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
preach  from  iL  This,  he  thought,  would  prove  whether  the  minister's 
sermons  were  supplied  him  by  the  Prince  of  Error,  for  ho  would  be 
obliged  to  rely  upon  the  Divine  aid  to  preach  acceptably,  or  he  would 
show  by  an  ignominious  failure  his  lack  of  the  unction  from  above.  The 
plan  was  warmly  approved,  and  the  Bible  was  searched  for  an  unusual 
text,  as  he  might  be  prepared  for  the  more  common  passages.  The 
choice  fell  upon  a  clause  in  Joshua,  (Josh.  ix.  5  :)  ^  Old  shoes  and  clouted 
on  their  feet.'  Next  Sabbath  morning  the  good  deacon  accosted  the 
minister  while  crossing  the  green  to  church : 

*  Reverend  Sir,  I  have  somewhat  to  ask  of  you.  Your  discourses  thus 
far  have  seemed  to  be  deeply  studied ;  and  in  troth.  Sir,  no  one  doubts 
your  learning  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  we  would  fain  hear  you  once  unpre- 
pared, in  the  exercise  of  your  natural  gifts  assisted  only  by  the  grace  of 
God.  With  this  view  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  preach  from  this  text' 
And  he  handed  the  mouldy  j)aragraph  to  the  astonished  clergyman. 

The  liev.  Mr.  Fairworthy  never  spoke  without  deliberation,  so  that  his 
secret  chagrin  was  quelled  before  he  replied  in  his  tones  of  music : 

'  All  Scripture,  my  brother,  is  given  by  inspiration,  and  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction  and  instruction  in  righteousness.  The 
spiritual  sense  of  this  text,  though  not  now  very  clear,  will  doubtless  be 
made  plain  to  mo  after  the  morning  prayer.  I  will  even  lay  aside  my 
sermon,  good  brother,  and  preach  from  this  text,  since  you  desire  me.' 

The  introductory  service  over,  the  sermon  began.  In  his  exposition  of 
the  text,  the  Gibeonites  wore  sinners  coming  to  the  church ;  their  e\'il 
habits  clung  to  them,  aptly  represented  by  their  *  old  shoes  and  clouted 
on  their  feet.'  These  sinful  habits  were  elaborately  dwelt  upon,  and  the 
congregation  were  exhorted  to  put  oflf  their  *  old  shoes,'  that  their  feet 
might  be  shod  with  the  prej)aration  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  The  sermon 
was  triumphant;  the  number  of  the  minister's  admirers  increased, and  the 
deacon  and  elders  were  nonplussed.     But  suspicion  once  rooted  is  not 
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easily  removed.  The  extraordinary  eloquence  of  the  preacher  without 
preparation  was  as  questionable  as  his  supposed  elaborate  efforts,  especially 
as  the  witch  Elsie  was  observed  peering  over  the  gallery,  casting  her  eyes 
knowingly  upon  the  deacon  and  the  preacher  by  turns,  and  at  his  enthu- 
siastic conclusion  shaking  her  head  with  an  exalting  air.  However,  as 
they  had  nothing  tangible  whereon  to  found  their  conjectures,  the  dissatis- 
fied elders  concluded  to  wait  the  issue  of  affairs,  confident  that  God  would 
watch  over  his  flock,  and  in  some  way  reveal  the  true  character  of  the 
candidate. 

The  meeting-house  at  that  period  had  not  the  graceful  spire  that  now 
rises  from  the  dense  foliage  of  the  clustering  maples,  and  on  which  the 
man-like  vane  turns  for  evermore.  The  edifice  was  unsightly,  having 
much  the  appearance  of  a  bam  fitted  ex  tempore  for  a  place  of  worship. 
Soon  certain  friends  of  the  new  minister  began  to  urge  the  erection  of  a 
steeple  and  the  purchase  of  a  bell.  The  proposal  was  generally  approved, 
and  at  the  annual  town-meeting,  which  occurred  not  long  after,  the  neces- 
sary ftmds  were  appropriated.  Carpenters  came,  and  the  green  was 
covered  by  the  timbers  of  which  the  tall  spire  was  to  be  framed. 

The  comely  young  minister  lacked  but  one  thing  in  the  opinion  of  his 
zealous  female  admirers.  Many  a  maiden  felt  the  influence  of  his  tender, 
pious  manner,  and  trembled  with  a  secret  and  delicious  hope  that  the 
choice  of  the  dear  godly  man  would  fall  upon  her.  But  his  regards 
were  distributed  witli  a  judicious  impartiality,  and  the  gossips  found 
nothing  on  which  to  base  even  a  surmise.  But  one  afternoon  the  pastor 
made  a  parochial  visit  at  the  house  of  Deacon  Wainsford,  remained  to 
tea,  and  spent  a  good  part  of  the  evening,  to  the  great  edification  of  the 
matron  and  her  fair  daughter,  but  to  the  secret  uneasiness  of  the  father ; 
for  he  trembled  lest  the  equivocal  honor  of  the  minister's  choice  should 
fall  upon  his  darling  child.  The  kindly  glances  of  the  smooth  hypocrite, 
for  such  the  deacon  could  not  but  esteem  his  pastor,  fell  upon  his  trusting 
and  ingenuous  daughter,  and  her  heart  throbbed  with  new  and  exhila- 
rating pulsations ;  his  magnetic  tones  stole  into  her  ear  with  a  winning 
power,  and  her  fancy  conjured  up  a  myriad  of  pleasing  visions,  so  that  as 
she  looked  down  the  perspective  of  the  love-lignted  future,  her  brain  was 
dizzy  with  delight.  With  untold  pangs  the  good  deacon  beheld  these 
palpable  results ;  the  old  Adam  wrestled  hard  within  him,  and  had  ho 
yielded,  he  would  have  arisen  with  his  hickory  staff  and  driven  the  intrud- 
ing serpent  from  his  Eden.  But  he  mlrfht  bo  mistaken  ;  and  if  he  were 
not,  he  would  have  hard  work  to  justify  to  his  brethren  his  seemingly 
causeless  anger  :  for  the  sacred  office  was  then,  and  still  is,  regarded  with 
an  habitual  reverence  and  awe  among  the  people  of  Innisfield. 

A  loud  knock  without,  interrupted  the  current  of  the  deacon's  forebod- 
ings. He  opened  the  door,  shading  the  flickering  candle  with  his  hand. 
A  boy  apparently  about  fifteen,  with  his  hat  set  jauntily  on  one  side,  his 
top-boots  bespattered  with  mud,  was  holding  a  jaded  horse  with  one 
hand,  while  ho  frisked  an  ivory-handled  whip  with  the  other. 

'  Is  Mr.  Fairwortliy  here  ? '  said  the  self-assured  varlet. 

*  Verily,  he  is,'  said  the  deacon,  with  a  wondering  glance  at  the  unusual 
dre^s  and  impudent  manner  of  the  messenger. 

*  I  would  like  to  see  him.  Sir,'  said  the  other  rapidly. 
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The  good  deacon  delivered  the  message,  more  puzzled  than  ever.  The 
minister  rose  without  delay  and  mildly  bade  the  family  good  night.  After 
a  moment's  conference  with  the  messenger,  he  walked  homeward,  mufSed 
as  usual  in  his  long  flowing  cloak.  The  boy  put  up  his  horse  at  the  inn 
adjoining  Deacon  Wainsford's,  and  sitting  down  in  the  bar-room,  seemed 
to  wait  as  it  were  impatiently,  whistling  and  tapping  his  boots  with  bis 
whip.  The  clock  struck  eleven  ;  the  frequenters  of  the  inn  had  all  crept 
home,  when  the  boy,  after  turning  down  a  gill  of  Jamaica  with  a  swag- 
gering air,  mounted  his  horse,  rode  slowly  a  few  paces  down  street,  and 
halted  just  below  the  deacon's  house  under  the  shadow  of  an  arching 
elm. 

A  strange  and  indefinable  excitement  in  the  mean  time  had  possessed 
Deacon  Wainsford :  he  could  not  sleep  quietly :  if  he  closed  his  eyes, 
some  frightful  dream  hovered  over  him,  m  which  the  minister's  face  in 
varying  shapes  of  horror  glared  upon  his  daughter.  He  exerted  himself 
to  throw  off  his  drowsiness,  that  he  might  not  be  haunted  by  those 
shadowy  terrors.  A  tramp  of  hoofe  caught  his  ear.  He  rose  and  raised 
his  window  noiselessly ;  it  was  screened  from  sight  by  a  luxuriant  hop- 
vine,  but  through  an  opening  among  the  leaves  he  looked  out  upon  the 
street ;  he  could  see  with  tolerable  distinctness,  for  the  moon  was  yet 
high,  though  struggling  with  occasional  clouds.  A  tall  figure  in  a  cloak 
approached  the  tree,  where  the  horse  stood,  pawing  with  impatience. 
How  well  the  deacon  knew  that  step  of  practised  grace,  and  that  bearioff 
which  the  dusky  night  could  not  wholly  conceal !  The  two  convened 
earnestly,  but  their  voices  were  indistinct,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  old 
man  could  not  give  to  his  dull  hearing  the  acute  sensitiveness  of  youth. 
But  soon  their  voices  grew  louder ;  the  leaves  stopped  their  ill-timed  mur- 
muring to  the  night-wind ;  and  he  heard  a  few  words,  spoken  with  a 
determined  accent 

*  But  they  say  you  must  come,'  said  the  horseman. 

*  They  must  wait  awhile ;  I  can't  break  off  now.' 

*  But  I  tell  you  they  won't  put  up  with  your  dilly-dallying  much 
longer.  They  think  you  are  trying  to  dodge,  and  become  prig  for  good, 
and  you  know  that  won't  do,'  said  the  boy  signiOcantly. 

The  minister  stood  as  if  irresolute. 

*  What  shall  I  tell  them,  Branning?'  said  the  boy.  *I  must  get  to 
Hartford  by  day-break,  and  there  is  n't  time  to  stop  here.' 

*  Why  can't  they  let  me  alone  ?  I  might  as  well  be  a  weather-cock  at 
once,  as  to  have  to  face  about  whenever  they  threaten  to  blow  on  me.' 

*  Well,  look  out  for  yourself!'  said  the  boy,  spurring  off  in  a  rapid 
canter. 

*  Furies ! '  almost  shrieked  the  minister,  *  what  have  I  done  ? '  And 
he  tried  by  all  means  short  of  absolute  outcry  to  attract  the  boy's  atten- 
tion. But  if  the  varlet  heard,  he  chose  not  to  make  it  known  ;  he  kept  on 
his  way.  The  clattering  of  the  hoofs  grew  fainter  in  the  still  night,  and 
the  minister  stood  as  if  demented,  wringing  his  hands  beneath  the  shadowy 
net-work  of  the  huge  old  tree. 

The  good  deacon  could  hardly  believe  his  senses :  he  crept  back  to  bed, 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  lay  ruminating  upon  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  until  morning.    Time  would  soon  determine  the  matter,  he  judged; 
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80  he  kept  his  counsel,  only  giving  instructions  to  his  astonished  daughter 
to  discourage  any  future  attentions  from  the  minister.  He  was  fortunately 
saved  from  long  unea^ness. 

A  few  days  later  there  was  an  afternoon  service  at  the  meeting-house, 
the  workmen  upon  the  frame  of  the  spire  having  suspended  their  labors 
for  the  occasion.  It  was  the  lecture  preparatory  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
next  Lord's  day.  The  design  of  that  simple  yet  touching  ordinance  was 
dwelt  upon,  and  the  state  of  mind  with  which  the  mystic  emblems  should 
be  received  was  graphically  described.  The  minister  finished  with  touch- 
ing pathos,  and  was  about  to  sit  down,  when  a  bluff  voice  called  out  in 
the  hearing  of  the  startled  congregation : 

'  Comb  down  from  that  pulpit  ! ' 

Every  eye  was  turned  toward  the  intruder.  A  stout,  burly-looking 
man,  bearing  the  air  of  one  in  authority,  was  advancing  up  the  broad-aisle 
as  though  expecting  to  be  obeyed. 

'  And  who  are  you,'  said  the  minister, '  that  thus  profane  this  house  on 
this  solemn  occasioni '  His  words  were  bold,  but  his  fiace  was  ashy  pale, 
and  his  voice  husky  with  terror. 

'  It  is  you  that  profane  the  house ! '  said  the  stranger.  *  As  for  my 
authority,  you  see  the  seal  of  Massachusetts.  I  arrest  you  in  the  name 
of  the  commonwealth ! ' 

A  loud  murmur  arose  through  the  couOTegation.  Deacon  Wainsford 
fell  on  his  knees  in  silent  prayer,  while  his  daughter  leaned  upon  her 
mother,  overpowered  by  a  deadly  faintness. 

The  officer  with  his  pallid  prisoner  walked  toward  the  vestibule,  followed 
by  the  more  curious  part  of  the  assembly.  The  crowd  jostled  somewhat 
in  their  eager  haste,  and  the  officer,  finding  his  gouty  toes  in  danger, 
shrank  back  involuntarily  ;  out  of  the  door  sprang  the  ex-parson,  knocking 
down  several  in  his  headlong  flight  On  he  ran  with  the  speed  of  a  deer 
toward  the  western  woods,  with  a  crowd  of  angry  men  and  yelling  boys 
at  his  heels.  But  soon  some  returned  out  of  breath,  and  reported  that  the 
fox  had  escaped.  He  had  climbed  a  high  wall  in  his  way,  they  said ; 
they  pressed  on  and  clambered  over  after  him,  but  he  was  no  where  to  be 
seen !  Had  the  earth  opened  to  receive  him  ?  Was  he  changed  by 
Satanic  aid  into  a  viewless  spirit,  or  did  he  slink  away  in  the  guise  of  some 
animal  ? 

But  a  few,  who  were  skeptical  as  to  those  apocryphal  means  of  eluding 
pursuit,  remained  as  sentinels.  In  a  short  time  they  caught  glimpses  of 
a  man  dodging  from  tree  to  tree ;  the  alarm  was  given,  and  the  chase  was 
renewed  with  vigor.  The  fugitive  was  caught.  He  was  panting  for 
breath,  and  had  slipped  into  a  barn  near  which  he  passed,  Uiinking  his 
pursuers  would  sweep  by ;  but  it  was  not  so  ordered.  A  boy  in  the 
advance  saw  the  door  close,  and  the  whole  party  speedily  surrounded  the 
bam.  A  few  entered,  and  after  a  slight  search  the  ex-minister  was  dis- 
covered to  be  upon  the  upper  scaffold,  to  which  there  was  no  access  save 
by  a  perpendicular  beam  through  which  short  rounds  were  inserted  to 
serve  as  a  ladder.  There  he  stood  on  the  sheaves  of  rye  next  to  the 
roof,  brandishing  a  formidable  pitchfork ;  he  was  puffing  and  trembling 
from  fatigue,  but  the  gleam  of  his  eye  and  the  compression  of  his  thin  lip 
told  his  parishioners  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  come  within  reach  of 
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his  weapon.  It  was  resolved  therefore  to  turn  the  attack  into  a  siege, 
and  starve  the  pugnacious  runaway  into  submission.  He  saw  that  the 
case  was  hopeless,  for  the  besiegers  were  numerous  enough  to  reheve  each 
other,  and  the  result  could  not  be  doubtful. 

But  the  first  flush  of  fear  was  now  past ;  the  mask  of  sanctitj  had  been 
rudely  torn  off;  nothing  was  now  at  stake,  and  the  volatile  spirits  of  the 
mountebank  parson  returned.  Selecting  a  familiar  palm,  he  lined  and 
sung  each  distich,  imitating  with  ludicrous  accuracy  the  nasal  twang  with 
which  the  village  chorister  used  to  regale  the  congregation.  Then  taking 
a  text,  he  began  a  sermon,  using  his  [)itchfork  to  give  effect  to  the  em- 
phatic passages.  For  once  he  was  a  plain-spoken  preacher ;  for  the  prin- 
cipal church  members,  both  present  and  absent,  were  pointedly  referred  to 
in  turn,  and  their  several  short-comings  shown  up  in  graphic  style.  The 
younger  men  listened  with  hardly-smothered  glee  at  each  biting  sarcasm, 
unmindful  of  the  rebukes  of  their  elders,  who  would  have  crossed  them- 
selves if  it  were  not  popish,  as  they  heard  with  dismay  the  ribald  blas- 
phemies which  fell  from  the  scaffold. 

The  officer  took  his  prisoner  iuto  a  distant  county  for  trial.  The 
villain  was  found  guilty  on  various  indictments,  and  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  ten  years.  Ilis  ingenuity  contrived  an  escape  soon 
after,  but  to  no  purpose  as  before.  At  dusk  he  rowed  toward  a  vessel 
that  stood  off  the  shore,  and  either  perislied  in  the  storm  that  drove  it 
with  scores  of  staunch  ships  upon  the  rocky  coast,  or  was  swamped  by  the 
rising  waves  before  reaching  his  destination.  At  all  events,  he  was  never 
heard  of  afterward. 

All  the  incidents  connected  with  this  memorable  epoch  in  the  historr 
of  Innisfield  were  narrated  and  magnified  for  the  hundredth  time,  until 
garrulity  itself  was  exhausted  by  their  repetition.  The  village,  startled 
from  its  usual  propriety,  at  length  relapsed  into  quiet.  The  church 
thanked  God  for  deliverance,  and  speedily  set  about  procuring  a  new 
pastor.  The  wisdom  of  the  elders  was  established  beyond  cavil,  though 
it  was  observed  that  somehow  their  number  was  wonderfully  increased  after 
the  arrest ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ex-minister's  former  friends  furnished 
ever  after  a  palpable  argument  against  them,  when  they  would  set  up 
their  opinions  against  the  sagacity  which  had  penetrated  such  a  fair- 
seeming  disguise. 

But  among  all  the  people  who  felt  relieved  by  the  exposure  of  the 
saintly  hypocrite,  none  experienced  such  heart-felt  joy  as  did  the  good 
Dejvcon  Wainsford.  Ho  clasped  his  daughter  again  and  again  in  his 
arms,  and  could  not  be  grateful  enough  to  the  kind  Providence  which 
had  interposed  so  opportunely.  The  fair  Mary  had  none  of  the  send- 
menUilism  of  modern  times,  which  would  lament  the  punishment  of  a 
fascinating  villain.  The  remembrance  of  his  honeyed  attentions,  and  of 
her  reciprocal  regard,  (she  never  in  her  most  secret  soul  confessed  it  to  be 
love,)  was  a  scar  upon  her  heart.  But  the  terrible  pang  which  had 
inflicted  it  was  past,  and  it  caused  not  a  regret  or  even  a  thought,  save 
when  rarely  some  rude  touch  of  curiosity  upon  it  would  recall  its  existence 
and  the  associations  slumbering  beneath  it. 

The  spire  was  at  length  comj>let<^d.  The  hypocrite,  who  had  profaned 
the  sacred  pulpit,  had  drawn  the  plan,  but  its  proportions  were  none  the 
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less  fair  for  that  The  bell  was  suspended  in  the  belfr}%  and  a  joyous  peal 
was  rung  which  was  echoed  from  all  the  hills  that  hem  in  the  valley.  A 
gilded  ball  was  prepared  to  cap  the  spire,  but  as  it  was  about  to  be  carried 
up,  a  most  important  item  was  found  to  have  been  forgotten.  No  vane 
had  been  prepared,  and  a  spire  without  a  vane  would  be  preposterous. 
What  would  me  envious  sneerers  of  Greenbank  and  Campton  say,  if  such 
a  solecism  were  perpetrated  ?  No,  the  scaflfold  must  stand  until  a  vane 
could  be  made.  Already  the  blacksmith  was  preparing  to  shape  a  figure 
for  the  gilder,  when  a  stranger  reached  town,  and  blandly  informed  the 
gaping  master-builder  that,  having  heard  of  the  erection  of  a  new  steeple 
in  the  village,  he  had  made  bold  to  bring  a  sjight  offering  to  the  church  ; 
he  had  brought  them  a  bnlliantly-burnished  vane.  Albeit  the  builder  was 
not  a  little  astonished  at  the  coincidence  and  at  the  unusual  shape  of  the 
vane,  he  yet  thanked  the  donor  politely  for  the  very  acceptable  present 
But  the  curiosity  of  the  good  man  got  the  better  of  his  breeding,  and  half- 
bashfully  scratching  his  head,  he  asked  the  name,  whereabouts  and  busi- 
ness of  the  stranger,  who  seemed  to  feel  so  much  interest  in  the  church. 

*  Jones  is  my  name,  David  Jones,'  said  the  stranger  with  gravity.  *  I 
travel  mostly,  and  as  for  my  occupation,  I  am  generally  employed  where 
there  are  dilapidated  churches.  Permit  me  to  put  up  the  vane,  good  Mr. 
Carpenter,'  he  added.  '  It  is  of  a  peculiar  construction,  and  I  wish  to  see 
if  it  is  properly  poised.' 

The  stranger,  though  seeming  to  be  at  least  forty-five,  mounted  the 
scaffolding  with  singular  agility,  and  having  reached  the  top  of  the  spire, 
slipped  the  vane  upon  the  rod  and  came  down.  The  idlers  of  the  village, 
seeing  a  man  ascending  the  spire,  gathered  upon  the  green  in  considerable 
numbers  by  the  time  he  reached  the  ground,  all  gazing  upon  the  antique 
dress  and  weird  visage  of  the  stranger.  A  light  breeze  wandered  idly 
by,  and  the  vane  creaked  with  a  sharp  tone,  almost  like  a  human  cry. 

*  A  little  oil  would  make  it  turn  more  easily,'  quoth  the  builder. 

*  Ay,  truly,'  said  the  stranger ;  '  but  a  few  turns  upon  the  pivot  will 
doubtless  wear  the  joint  smooth.' 

Then,  without  heeding  the  astonishment  of  the  crowd  at  his  presence, 
the  stranger,  saying  that  he  had  business  in  the  next  town,  mounted  his 
sorry  beast  and  rode  on. 

The  workmen  carried  up  the  ball  and  screwed  it  upon  the  summit  of 
the  spire  ;  but  all  their  attempts  to  lubricate  the  vane  upon  its  bearing 
were  to  no  purpose  :  the  joint  was  perfect,  and  the  oil  would  not  pene- 
trate it  The  scaffolding  was  taken  down,  and  the  vane,  a  symmetrical 
human  figure,  with  the  rod  piercing  the  body  where  the  heart  should  be, 
still  kept  up  at  intervals  its  dismal  creaking. 

And  though  these  sounds  are  somewhat  less  frequent  latterly,  yet 
whenever  a  furious  storm  comes  careering  down  from  the  hills,  and  the 
winds  run  riot  among  the  clouds,  causing  them  to  frisk  over  the  tree- 
tops,  tossing  their  manes  of  feathery  spray,  then  the  old  vane  resumes  its 
melancholy  tone ;  and  the  listeners  who  live  in  sight  of  the  spire, 
when  they  hear  those  sounds  at  the  dead  of  night,  are  fain  to  wrap 
their  heads  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  shrink  from  the  sight  of  the 
window.  For  *auld-wives'  in  a  whisper  around  the  decaying  embers  tell 
with  shivering  affright  of  the  ill-omened  vane,  the  gift  of  the  arch-fiend ; 
VOL.  XXXVIII.  32 
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how  that  its  logs  on  such  fearful  nights  are  seen  to  writhe  as  if  in  agony, 
and  its  head  to  wear  the  flowing  locks  of  the  wicked  minister,  while  owls 
and  bats  and  other  shapes  of  dread  flit  about  it,  or  siting  on  its  exti^m- 
ities  career  around,  flapping  their  wings,  exulting  over  the  race  of  the 
elements,  and  the  doleful  wails  of  the  man  that  must  swing  till  me  day  of 
doom! 


TYRANTS        IN        TARTARUS 


BT     O.     X>  .     8T  U  ART. 


I  HEABO  a  wild  wind  soogbiDg 

Across  a  wintry  sea, 
And  foam  and  ice  went  roaring 

In  wild  and  thunder-glee ; 
And  dark  as  night,  and  gloomy 

As  old  Avemus*  wave, 
The  clouds  their  stormy  courses 

Above  the  billows  drave. 

No  star  from  heav*n  was  shining. 

To  light  the  awful  gloom ; 
Like  cold  and  ghostly  shadows 

Of  furies  from  the  tomb, 
The  shapes  of  foam  went  flying 

In  misty,  spectral  light, 
And  beat  the  icy  mountains 

Through  all  tiio  fearful  night 

And  while  I  stood  in  terror, 

Watching  the  wintry  sea. 
There  came  a  mighty  angel 

And  spake  these  words  to  me : 
'  Tliis  is  the  doom  of  tyrants : 

The  dark  and  fcarnit  fate 
Of  all,  whose  lives  were  bloody, 

Or  full  of  wrong  and  hat«. 

*  They  are  the  white  foam  flying 

Agoia'tt  yon  icy  forms, 
Where  all  their  deeds  of  horror. 

Commingled,  breed  but  storms : 
Cold,  dark !  in  gloom  eternal, 

Save  their  own  spectral  light, 
They  shall  confront  and  battle 

Tiieir  deeds,  through  endless  night 

*  The  wild  wind,  fiercely  soughing, 

Is  but  their  ceaseless  moan  ; 
Tlic  clouds,  on  stormy  coursers. 

Are  but  the  shades  up-thrown 
Of  all  their  deeds  of  horror. 

Of  lust,  and  hate  and  wrong, 
Wliich  here  shall  bind  for  ever 

£arth*8  bloody  tyrant  throng  1* 
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STEADFASTNESS. 

NuR  dom  Em»t,  den.  keine  Muhe  bleichet, 

Hautoht  der  Wahrhelt  ti«f  TervMcktor  Bom.  — >  8ohix.x.b». 

O  THOU  who  m  the  ways 
Of  this  rough  world  art  faint  and  wearj  grown, 

Thj  drooping  head  up-raise, 
And  let  thy  heart  oe  strong;  for  better  days 
Still  trust  that  future  time  w3l  unto  thee  maJce  known. 

In  darkness,  danger,  pain, 
In  poverty,  misfortune,  sorrow — all 

The  woes  which  we  sustain, 
Still  be  thou  strong,  from  idle  tears  refrain, 
And  yet  upon  thy  brow  in  time  success  shall  &U. 

Banish  that  viewless  fiend 
Whose  horrid  presence  men  have  named  Dupaib  : 

Let  all  thy  efforts  tend 
Through  life  unto  some  g^eat,  some  noble  end, 
And  life  itself  will  soon  a  nobler  aspect  wear. 

As  the  soft  breath  of  Spring 
Robes  in  bright  hues  the  dark  old  Earth  again ; 
So  would  such  purpose  bring 
Thee  back  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  and  fling 
Joy  on  thy  aching  heart,  imfelt  through  years  of  pain. 

Like  the  untrcmblinff  ray 
Of  some  clear  planet,  sheening  throii^  the  night, 

Pursue  thy  steady  way ; 
And,  though  through  gloom  and  darkness  it  may  lay, 
Thou  shalt  at  last  emerge  and  tread  a  path  of  li^t 

But  not  by  weak  endeavor. 
By  fickle  course,  laint-heartedness  and  fear, 

Canst  thou  expect  to  sever 
The  nuissy  links  of  Error's  chain ;  for  never 
Did  they  before  aught  else  save  stout  strokes  disappear. 

To  the  stead&st  alone 
The  matchless  glory  of  her  unveiled  form 

Do^  T*auTH  make  fully  known : 
Who  would  her  perfect  loveliness  be  shown. 
His  fixed  design  must  bear  unmoved  in  calm  or  stonn. 

Go  then,  and  fix>m  the  wells 
Of  ancient  lore,  from  bards  and  sages  old, 

And  from  the  chronicles 
Of  deeds  heroic,  gather  potent  spells, 
Such  as  may  nerve  thy  soul  to  action  high  and  bold. 

And  thou  at  length  shalt  feel 
That  starry  loftiness  of  soul  which  dares 
The  rack,  the  stake,  the  wheel, 
*  LuKx's  iron  crown  or  Daxieic's  bed  of  steel,* 
Nor  in  the  darkest  hour  or  wavers  or  despairs ! 


BoBAOB  Boax.aa 
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ROUGH  SKETCHES  OF  FEMALE  FIGURES. 


r&OlC     TBS    FORT-rOLIO    OT     A     TBA.-7XX.Z.IVO    ABTMT. 


BELLE     BB0K80N 

A  FAMILY  group  were  sitting  round  the  fire  one  winter  evening.  The 
mother  was  engaged  with  her  knitting-needles ;  the  two  daughters,  both 
of  whom  had  recently  *  come  out '  in  society,  were  discussing  a  party  they 
had  attended  the  previous  evening.  The  eldest  held  a  book  in  her  hand, 
which  rested  on  her  lap  ;  a  finger  was  kept  between  the  leaves,  to  mark 
the  place  where  she  had  been  reading  when  the  conversation  became  too 
engrossing  to  permit  her  to  attend  farther  at  that  time  to  its  contents. 
The  younger  sat  with  her  arms  crossed,  and  her  head  turned  a  Httle  aside, 
as  if  in  a  critical  mood ;  a  brother  in  his  teens,  *  tired  of  play,'  was  sitting 
on  a  bench  with  his  head  on  her  lap,  and  his  brains  in  dream-laud. 

*  What  high  spirits  Belle  was  in  last  night ! '  said  Clara. 

*  Belle  is  always  in  high  spirits  when  in  gentlemen's  society,'  remarked 
the  elder  sister,  who  was  called  Emily,  after  her  motlier. 

*  I  was  told  this  afternoon,'  continued  Clara,  *  that  she  did  not  leave 
until  two  o'clock ;  that  she  waltzed,  danced  every  quadrille,  and  carried 
on  a  gi'eat  flirtation  with  the  young  Lieutenant' 

*But  the  young  Lieutenant  affects  more  than  he  admires  her,' said 
Emily  ;  *  and  I  should  certainly  think  that  I  had  made  a  most  unfortunate 
impression,  if  he  should  say  of  me  what  he  said  of  Belle.' 

*  And  what  did  ho  say  of  Belle  ? '  asked  the  mother,  looking  up  from 
her  work. 

*  That  she  was  a  delightful  companion  for  a  gentleman,  because  she 
seemed  so  happy  to  be  with  one.' 

The  mother  resumed  her  occupation  in  silence. 

*  I  think,  mother,  that  Belle  is  no  favorite  of  yours,'  said  Emily. 
*No,'  interposed  Clara;  *dear,  quiet,  staid  mamma  cannot  sympathize 

with  a  gay  girl  so  full  of  animal  spirits  as  Belle.' 

The  mother  looked  on  her  younger  daughter  with  a  kindly  and  expres- 
sive smile  as  she  replied,  *It  is  not  Belle's  animal  spirits^  but  her  animal 
nature  that  I  object  to.' 

Clara's  head  drooped  as  she  thought  of  the  distinction.  Emily 
mechanically  resumed  her  book,  continuing  to  gaze  on  the  same  page, 
while  her  mind  was  on  Belle.  There  was  a  truthfulness  in  the  observa- 
tion of  the  mother,  that  h^d  presented  to  each  of  the  daughters  the 
character  of  Belle  in  a  more  distinct  light. 

And  now,  kind  reader,  let  me  tell  you  what  I  know  of  Belle  Bronson. 
A  hearty,  bright-eyed,  chubby  little  school-girl  had  she  been.  She  was 
neither  malicious  nor  romantic ;  she  was  devoted  to  no  study,  and  exhib- 
ited no  taste  for  reading,  or  any  other  intellectual  pursuit  Her  lessons 
were  passably  compassed ;  and  where  she  failed,  her  short-comings  were 
indulgently  received,  as  her  genial  disposition  made  her  a  general  favorite. 
Belle  was  a  good  eater,  drinker,  walker,  sleeper,  and  romper.     The  gar- 
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dener  would  pick  flowers  for  hi?r,  and  the  gardener's  son  would  row  her 
in  the  boat  on  the  little  lake  near  the  homestead,  and  she  would  tell  him 
about  her  school-mates  and  her  thoughts  and  feelings  so  familiarly,  that 
the  boy  thought  her  an  angel  of  condescension.  Her  French  teacher, 
too,  was  charmed  by  her  manners,  and  loved  to  instruct  the  little  damsel 
who  clapped  her  hands  when  he  came,  and  seated  herself  so  confidingly 
by  his  side,  and  told  him  how  much  she  admired  his  fine  white  teeth  and 
his  beautiful  black  whiskers. 

When  Belle  grew  to  be  a  young  lady,  she  lost  none  of  her  good-nature 
toward  her  own  sex,  and  her  admiration  for  the  other  was  strengthened. 
One  had  such  a  fine  figure,  another  was  so  droll,  another  had  such  eyes, 
and  another  she  found  so  very  entertaining,  that  her  male  acquaintances 
had  each  some  point  to  elicit  her  encomiums.  She  had  a  great  faculty 
of  making  herself  agreeable,  through  her  good  looks,  her  social  feehngs, 
and  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  of  her  gentlemen  asso- 
ciates. I 

Such  were  the  fascinations  of  Belle  before  she  was  out  of  her  teens, 
and  she  has  lost  none  of  them  by  desuetude,  now  that  she  is  a  woman  of 
twenty-five,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  society.  Yes,  the/wZ/  enjoyment  of 
society,  or  at  least  of  its  lower  phases,  cannot  be  denied  to  buxom  Belle. 
She  lives  in  the  present ;  and  with  a  fine  physical  constitution  and  a  warm 
temperament,  she  delights  in  all  exercises,  recreations,  amusements,  and 
socialities.  She  is  voluble,  without  true  conversational  power;  but  she 
looks  on  the  men  so  admiringly,  her  hearty  musical  laugh  responds  so 
readily  to  their  dullest  jokes,  that  with  the  additional  attractions  of  a 
pretty  face  and  unconstrained  manners,  she  draws  them  in  clusters  round 
her. 

Calling  forth  attentions  as  she  always  does,  it  can  still  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  certain  class  entirely  without  the  circle  of  her  attractions  ;  a  class 
who  treat  her  with  courtesy,  but  do  not  seek  her  society ;  who  are  not 
affected  by  her  praises  ;  who  appreciate  her  good  disposition,  but  do  not 
find  in  it  an  atonement  for  the  want  of  other  charms  ;  who  can  see  her 
mental  shallowness  ;  who  can  feel  the  want  of  that  unselfishness  which  is 
indispensable  to  all  positive  goodness,  and  is  the  soul  of  all  nobleness; 
and  who,  breathing  a  purer  moral  atmosphere  than  shc^  are  conscious  of 
her  uncongeniality.  13ut  Belle's  empire  is  by  no  means  limited;  and 
although  she  feels  that  there  are  some  over  whom  she  is  powerless,  she 
satisfies  hei*self  with  the  influence  she  can  exert.  She  knows  there  is 
something  about  those  who  do  not  yield  to  her  attractions  that  she  cannot 
undei stand  or  sympathize  with,  and  contents  herself  with  the  fact,  with- 
out attempting  to  discover  the  reason. 

Men  love  to  walk,  to  talk,  to  ride,  to  dance,  and  to  romp  with  her. 
She  impresses  them,  I  will  not  say  psychologically,  for  the  term  is  too 
elevated  to  convey  the  idea,  but  rather  with  than  through  her  physical 
organization.  If  you  walk  with  her  or  sit  by  her  side,  she  seems  closer 
to  you  than  other  women  in  like  situations,  and  communicates  an  animal 
warmth.  There  is  a  peculiar  something  in  the  grasp  of  her  hand,  and 
she  wields  a  i)ower  through  the  influence  of  a  sensual  magnetism.  *  Fast 
men'  hud  *  practical  men'  feel  at  home  with  her,  and  the  most  bashful 
grow  unembarrassed   in   her  presence.     However  much  her  society 'is 
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enjoyed,  no  one  feels  pnrified  by  it ;  and  not  a  human  being  has  ever  left 
her  side  induced  by  her  influence  to  perform  a  good  act  from  a  lofty 
motive. 

I  beg  you,  dear  reader,  not  to  question  Belle's  *  character.'  No  overt 
act  of  hers  has  deprived  or  will  deprive  her  of  the  legal  right  to  be  called 
'virtuous.'  If  she  is  not  a  lady  by  nature,  she  is  one  by  education  and 
association.  Her  fisiult  is  not  sinfulness,  but  want  of  sinlessness.  She  is  not 
chargeable  with  vice,  but  she  lacks  virtue,  in  its  higher  and  positive  aspect 
The  cnnobhng,  pure,  self-sacrificing,  tender  thoughts  of  the  true  woman 
are  unknown  to  her,  but  she  knows  her  position  in  society,  and  will  not 
forfeit  it  Passion  will  not  make  her  fall :  she  has  too  much  judgment 
Love  cannot  make  her  fall :  she  has  too  little  soul. 

Belle  has  had  many  admirers,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  have 
been  young  men,  unaccustomed  to  female  society,  who  blindly  fancied 
themselves  to  be  devotedly  and  for  ever  attached  to  the  object  of  their 
adoration,  but  who  soon  opened  their  eyes,  and  —  married  elsewhere. 

There  are  three  gentlemen  who  are  foremost  in  the  list  of  her  stand- 
ard attendants.  The  first  is  a  clergyman,  rejoicing  in  the  universal  name 
of  Smith :  a  man  who  is  rather  a  favorite  with  the  females  of  his  con- 
gregation ;  who  is  not  without  talent  of  a  common-place  description ;  who 
IS  steadily  orthodox,  so  far  as  his  creed  is  concerned,  and  decidedly  op- 
posed to  any  new  ideas  or  *  new  lights ; '  his  mental  digestion  being  loo 
weak  to  receive  the  one,  his  mental  vision  too  feeble  to  endure  the  other. 
Mr.  Smith's  congregation  feel  themselves  therefore  very  safe  under  his 
charge,  and  trust  implicitly  to  his  care  the  task  of  driving  from  his  fold 
all  wolfish  errors  that  may  attempt  an  invasion.  Mr.  Smith  has  more 
steadiness  but  less  frankness  than  Belle ;  and  indeed  his  organization  and 
tastes  are  such  that  his  clerical  position  leads  him  to  be  a  little  hypocriti- 
cal. He  is  no  \nolator  of  conventionalities,  and  indulges  his  worldliness 
without  breaking  down  a  single  barrier  of  propriety.  It  will  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  he  gloats  than  that  he  dotes  on  Belle.  He  admires 
her  buxom  figure,  her  blooming  cheek,  her  laughing  eye,  her  voluptuous 
carriage.  He  does  not  think  of  her  as  the  wife  who  will  share  his  cares  and 
pastoral  duties,  and  be  his  angel-companion  and  comforter,  but  as  the  wife 
of  his  youth  and  health,  whose  good  looks  will  ornament  and  whose  good 
temper  will  enliven  his  hoase,  and  whose  sources  of  enjoyment  are  akin  to 
his  own.  Mr.  Smith  has  a  manly  figure,  black  hair,  eyes  and  whiskers, 
and  a  dark  complexion.     He  loves  to  dine  with  his  wealthy  parishioners. 

Belle's  next  satellite  is  Thomas,  or  as  he  is  commonly  called,  Tom 
Bolter.  To  :i  has  a  taste  for  flashy  vests  and  coats  with  brass  buttons. 
A  cigar  seems  to  be  naturally  connected  with  his  mouth.  His  hair  is 
luxuriant  and  inclined  to  curl,  and  his  teeth  are  regular  and  beautifully 
white.  His  manners  are  easy  and  graceful,  without  being  polished.  He 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  sf)ecimens  of  a  *  fast  man.'  He  is  determined 
to  enjoy  himself,  and  wishes  to  see  other  people  enjoy  themselves.  He  is 
a  good-hearted  creature,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  any  better  than  he 
is.  He  considers  *  Belle '  a  *  splendid  girl,'  and  she  regards  him  as  a  'no- 
ble fellow.'  Attentive  as  he  is  to  her,  he  goes  to  see  her  as  he  would 
call  to  look  at  a  fine  horse  or  a  new  turn-out  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
after  a  few  years  he  will  begin  to  tire  of  his  life  of  excitement,  and  marry 
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Bome  dear  little,  timid,  fooUsh  girl,  who  will  look  upon  him  as  a  great 
man. 

The  last  of  the  three  is  Mr.  Felix  Burton,  a  little,  pursy,  bald-headed 
stock-jobber,  who  is  possessed  with  the  idea  shat  he  is  extremely  fascinat- 
ing to  the  other*sex.  He  is  an  unmitigated  flatterer ;  and  as  his  com- 
pliments are  generally  received  either  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  or  a 
smile  created  by  his  folly,  he  is  quite  sure  of  being  a  universal  favorite. 
His  admiration  of  Belle  is  extravagant  What  a  woman  to  preside  at 
his  table ;  to  do  the  honors  of  his  parties  and  receive  his  guests  1  And 
how  they  would  enjoy  themselves  together  at  the  watering-places  1 

Reader,  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  Belle  Bronson  is  to  be 
Mrs.  Felix  Burton.  The  claims  of  Parson  Smith  will  fade  before  the 
flatteries,  the  constant  attentions,  and  the  wealth  of  Felix.  Tom  Bolter, 
although  best  liked,  is  least  smitten  of  the  three,  and  it  would  not  co^t 
him  a  heart-pang  to  learn  that  his  ^  splendid  girl  Ms  to  be  married  to- 
morrow. 

I  could  cast  Belle's  horoscope  without  difficulty,  but  why  use  the  pen- 
cil farther  ?  There  are  many  worse  women  in  the  world  than  Belle. 
There  are  some  better,  thank  God  ! 


CAPE   COTTAGE   AT   SUNSET. 


BT    •WIX.X.IAU.    B.    OI.AZIBR. 


We  stood  upoD  the  ragged  rocks, 

When  the  long  day  was  nearly  done ; 

The  waves  had  ceased  their  sullen  shocks, 
And  lapped  our  feet  with  murmuring  tone : 

And  o'er  tne  bay  in  streaming  locks 
Blew  the  red  tresses  of  the  sua 

Along  the  west  the  golden  bars 
Stm  to  a  deeper  glory  grew ; 

Above  our  heaas  the  iamt,  few  stars 
Looked  out  from  the  unfathomed  blue : 

And  the  far  city's  clamorous  jars 
Seemed  melted  in  that  evening  hue. 

0  sunset  sky  I  O  purple  tide  I 

O  friends  to  friends  that  closer  pressed ! 
Those  glories  have  in  darkness  died, 
And  ye  have  left  my  longing  breast : 

1  could  not  keep  you  by  my  side, 
Nor  fix  that  radiance  in  the  west 

Upon  those  rocks  the  waves  shall  beat 
With  the  same  low  and  murmuring  strain ; 

Across  those  waves,  with  glancing  feet, 
The  sunset  rays  shall  seek  the  main : 

But  when  together  shall  we  meet 
And  seek  that  fior-ofif  shore  again  I 
IftmtittU,  (Jir«.,)  Anguti  SS,  1851. 
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THE       HOUSEHOLD        CLOCK. 

The  household  clock  with  dial  dim  ^ 

Still  marks  the  flight  of  time ; 
Speaks  with  its  silv'iy  Toice  each  hour. 

And  rings  its  merry  chime. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  have  passed 

Since  first  its  race  began. 
Yet  stiU  it  moves  with  measured  step, 

A  monitor  to  man. 

How  many  forms  that  sleep  in  dust 

Have  viewed  with  thoughtless  gaze 
Those  circling  hours  in  their  swift  course, 

That  measured  out  their  days  I 
The  blight-eyed  boy,  the  agecf  sire, 

The  maid,  the  matron  gray, 
Alike  have  look'd  upon  its  face, 

And  then  have  pass'd  away. 

A  thousand  mem'ries  thrill  my  soul, 

As  on  my  ravish'd  ear 
Rin^  the  gay  chime,  in  early  years 

I  loved  so  much  to  hear. 
A  father,  mother,  sisters  dear, 

And  joyous  brothere  too, 
Smiled  round  me  in  those  happy  days, 

When  life  and  hope  were  new. 

But  they  have  pass'd  away  from  earth ; 

Tlieir  voices  greet  no  more ; 
No  more  their  smile  and  fond  embrace 

Shall  welome  as  of  yore : 
Yet  there,  unchanged  by  fleeting  time, 

Unmoved  by  grief  or  joy, 
Still  ticks  the  clock  as  soberly 

As  when  I  was  a  boy.  ^ 

And  still  its  circling  hands  shall  move, 

The  passing  hour  sliall  sound. 
When  tnose  who  daily  view  it  now 

Are  slumb'ring  in  the  ground. 
For  other  eyes,  for  other  ears, 

'T  will  note  the  flight  of  time ; 
Midst  scenes  of  gladness  and  of  tears, 

It  merrily  slukU  chime. 

Swift  as  a  mighty  river's  tide 

Our  days  and  years  sweep  by. 
And  time  for  us  will  soon  be  lost 

In  vast  eternity. 
Oh !  tliat  we  then  might  hear  aright 

The  voices  of  the  hours ! 
Improve  to-day,  while  yet  it  lasts : 

To-morrow  is  not  ours.  n  t  w 
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ADVENTURE  ON  OONEYN  ILAND 

TP.AN3CRIP    FROM    ANCIEN    CHRONICLE. 


MCKBX&     TWO, 


June  y"  10.  lYOl.  —  This  daye  than  which  I  remember  me  none  hotter 
nor  sultrier  in  y"  Moneth  of  June,  (For  y*  very  Leaves  seeme  to  Coil  up 
under  y"  too  Blasting  Strokes  of  y*  Sun,  while  y'  Grass  all  dead  under 
feet  and  y*  Locusts  scndynge  forth  theyre  harsh  Notes,  I  goe  from  my 
Lodgings  to  walk  on  y*  Batterie  for  Refreshment  sake,  if  so  be  that  I 
might  get  a  breth  of  ffresh  aire.  There  I  meet  Will  Withers  who  lives 
in  Garden-street  and  two  or  three  Blades  with  hyra,  just  coming  flfrom  y* 
Fort,  and  all  fond  of  Recreation.  We  propose  on  this  soe  hot  Daie  to 
take  Boat  and  row  Us  to  Coneyn  Hand,  which  being  far  flfrom  y"  Noise 
of  y*  Cittie,  Cool  and  Salubrious  with  y®  Salt  Sea  Breezes,  we  might  Dis- 
port in  y*  Surf  on  our  Waie.  Angus  join  Us,  but  first  we  stop  at  y* 
Whitehall  Tavern  and  fill  our  Flask  with  some  Coniac  Brandies  which 
Mr.  Billigs  y"  Publican  commend,  then  we  Cross  over  y'  Batterie,  Goe 
down  y*  Stairs,  and  make  Bargain  with  Banks  for  y*  *  Sweet.  Susan '  to 
carrie  us  to  Coneyn  Iland  to  while  away  y"  Daie  in  Swimmynge,  Fish- 
ynge,  and  feasting  on  Shell  Fish  under  y"  Trees  of  y*  Iland,  and  other 
sporte  such  as  turn  up  and  y*  Heat  of  y'  Weather  Permitt. 

There  a  singular  Adventoor  be  fall  Us  whych  make  no  littyl  Laugh 
when  We  come  Back,  but  excite  in  Us  far  other  Disposityon  at  y*  Time, 
flfor  it  like  to  prove  very  serious,  if  not  y"  Death  of  some  of  those  engaged 
therein.  It  was  on  thys  wise.  Having  arrived  at  Coneyn  Iland,  which 
at  this  Tyme  Compleatly  Uninhabited  and  Without  Sign  of  Life,  we  dyd 
amuse  Ourselves  for  a  while  in  Peppering  with  our  Matchlocks  y*  teteryng 
Snipes  whych  be  found  in  great  Abundance  running  along  y*  Sands  with 
Rapid! tie  and  very  fat  and  a  Daintie  Mouthfull.  In  y*  whych  Sport  we 
were  much  Favoured,  havyng  filled  our  pouches  in  Short  Tyme.  Coast- 
ing along  y"  Beach  We  thenn  find  good  store  of  hard-shelled  Clams  as 
Luck  would  have  Itt,  lately  thrown  by  some  Storm,  may  be  enough  to 
Feed  an  host,  and  Ejiten  even  raw  of  a  Delicious  Flavour.  These  We 
expect  to  Bake  in  y*  Sands,  By  and  bye  when  we  be  ready  for  Dinner  and 
our  Appetyte  so  sharpened  by  y"  Exercise  and  Rowing  that  we  alreadie 
beginn  to  feel  Ravenous  as  Soe  many  Wolves,  but  we  hold  oflf  until  we 
Qualifie  oure  Stomacks  still  Farther  in  y"  Salt  Breakers  whych  here  Beat 
on  y"  Shores  with  yeasty  Confusyon.  With  whych  Design  we  forthwith 
Beginn  to  search  for  some  Naturall  Indentation  of  y'  Shores  where  there 
Be  some  shade  suitable,  and  havyng  found  such  Cove  in  y*  whych  grew 
a  few  Pines  and  Stunted  Oaks,  (Otherwise  y*  whole  Iland  retired  enough 
for  Naked  Bathers  and  not  a  Human  Being  beside  Ourselves  on  itt,)  we 
didd  forthwith  Strip  off  our  Clothes,  hang  the  same  on  y*  Adjacent  Trees, 
dispose  Our  Baskets  contayning  Bread,  Pickels,  Ham  and  Cogniac  Bran- 
dies, in  a  Sequestered  Spot,  and  ran  into  y'  Waves  with  joie,  whooping 
like  Unto  so  many  wild  Salvauges. 
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The  Dale  so  intense,  our  Bodies  soe  heated,  and  the  Sea  Bathyng  bo 
exhilaratyng,  we  consume  one  whole  houre  in  j*  sport  swimmjDg  along 
y"*  Coast  and  running  may  be  a  half  mile  from  y*  Spott  where  we  first 
Goe  in,  till  Prudence  that  Great  Teacher  admonish  us  to  cum  out,  and  our 
appetyte  so  sharp  sett  that  we  no  Longer  delaie  to  fill  our  Storaacks  with 
y*  Clams  and  daintie  food  prepared,  but  we  begin  to  Pick  up  Sticks  and 
hurry  to  y*  grove  as  fast  as  our  legs  carrie  us,  with  the  Intent  to  kindle  a 
lyttel  Flame  and  trie  our  skill  in  y'  Art  of  Cookynge.  There  Be  no 
Vocabularies  in  y*  known  World  to  descrybe  our  Chap-fallen  Counte- 
nances Whenn  we  cum  to  y*  Grove  and  ffind  oure  Clothes  all  Gone ;  not 
a  Rag  left,  y*  Cogniac  and  Baskets  of  Provisyons  taen  ffrom  us,  and  We 
on  a  Desert  Hand,  and  y"  Shades  of  Nighte  beginn  to  draw  on;  where- 
upon whenn  We  Cum  to  Cure  Senses  We  hold  a  Naked  Consultation, 
and  a  more  Wofull  Dejected  Group  never  beheld.  I  tell  you  that  We 
willyngly  Give  at  that  Moment  half  whatt  we  Worth  for  Our  Shirts 

alone. 

Our  Consultation  though  eager  however  Avail  us  not  much,  as  there 
Be  not  One  Man  in  y*  Corapagnie  who  know  whatt  to  doe  when  y*  Boat 
also  Stolen  and  nothing  ffor  it  but  to  swim  back  to  y*  Towne,  a  rather 
perilous  Adventoor  for  men  who  had  Swymynge  enough  for  one  Daie,  to 
saie  nothing  of  hungry  Sharks  watching  to  Devour  us  Up.  In  the  midst 
of  this  soe  Great  Distress  much  dyd  our  poore  naked  Compagnie  lament 
y*  lack  of  y*  Provysyons ;  the  more  humourous  however  not  refrain  to 
laugh  Outright  at  y*  Ridiculous  Spectackcl.  Will  Withers  in  y*  mean 
time  climb  y'  adjacent  Hill,  and  no  sooner  Reach  its  Summitt  than  bee 
make  Signs  to  us  Whereatt  we  hurrie  to  him  on  the  full  Run,  he  crying 
Out,  *  Look,  Boys,  there  goe  they,  the  Black-hearted  Infemalls ! '  Ana 
sure  enough  we  see  two  men  in  Red  Shirts,  no  doubt  y*  lowest  Denizens 
of  y*  Cittie,  who  lystening  to  oure  converse  at  y*  Staires,  followe  ns  to  y' 
Band  and  steal  all  our  clothes,  watches,  money  and  food,  leaving  us  naked 
on  y'  Barren  Coast,  y'  scurviest  Trick  ever  played  oflf  in  y*  Annals  of 
Christendom,  to  whych  ordinarie  high-waie  Robberie  a  Virtue.  Hereatt 
we  dyd  wring  our  handes  with  vexation  and  Whoop  and  Halloo  and 
make  Signs  to  them,  at  whych  they  dyd  rest  a  Moment  till  they  hold  up 
a  Shirt  on  the  End  of  y'  Oaro  for  Derision,  and  then  pull  away  againe 
with  might  and  Main. 

Much  it  comfort  us  however  when  we  perceive  that  they  have  a  poor 
shell  and  theyre  course  no  lyttyl  impeded  from  the  stolen  Craft  whych 
they  did  towe,  and  the  next  Moment  we  discover  a  Dutch  Man  of  War's 
Man  whych  we  dyd  signalise  with  a  towell  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  for 
I  dyd  say  that  y"  villains  left  not  a  Rag  whereas  y"  towell  had  been  left 
behind  them  in  theyre  hurry  to  be  Off.  Unspeakable  was  our  joy  whenn 
y*  Dutchman  see  our  signal  and  send  hys  long  Boat  well  manned  with 
sturdy  rowers  who  soon  reach  the  Band,  and  when  they  see  us  all  naked 
as  if  in  a  Salvauge  Land  they  no  little  astonied,  but  when  they  hear  our 
Stone  they  first  splitt  their  Cheekes  with  Laughter  and  thenn  without 
Delay  pull  awaie  after  y*  Pirates,  they  havyng  Our  best  Wishes  and 
Prayers  to  be  successful  in  y"  Race.  Great  our  Anxiety  whenn  from  y* 
Hill  Top  in  Coneyn  Hand,  whych  we  name  in  Memorie  of  that  Daie 
Mount  Nudity,  when  we  see  y*  Dutchmen  fast  gaining  on  y*  Piratical 
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Red-Shirts,  We  on  our  part  promisyng  if  they  overtake  them  to  reward 
y*  Menn  well  for  their  labours  in  our  Behalf,  and  with  y"  Naturall  Dispo- 
sityon  of  sinfull  men  we  begin  to  meditate  y*  Sweetnesse  of  Revenge,  for 
soe  foul  a  Deed  which  verilie  Be  Murder  in  y*  fiist  Degree.  For  if  the 
night  overtake  us  without  food  or  clothing  no  Doubt  some  of  us  Perish  ; 
alreadie  in  the  Afternoon  Breezes  oure  teethe  Chattering  nott  a  lyttyl  as  if 
with  Ague,  and  we  presentlie  sitt  down  in  y*  hot  sand  Bank  now  quite  as 
comfortabel  to  our  nude  limbs  as  Formerly  y*  Waves  had  been. 

In  a  half  houre  may  be  the  Dutchmen  come  Back  bringing  y*  Cul- 
pritts  with  them  whom  we  dyd  greet  with  a  hip-hip-hurra,  and  sooth  to 
say  a  more  cut-throat  looking  pair  of  villains  were  never  seen  out  of  New- 
gate Jail.  Their  hirsute  visages  smeared  with  Juice  of  Tobacco,  their 
filthy  skins,  and  bad  malignant  faces,  one  of  them  Being  Squint-£yed» 
Represented  them  as  fit  Ifor  any  Dirty  Sneaking  Trick  whatsoever,  and 
the  Sneakingest  of  all  Sneakynge  was  thatt  whereof  they  now  stood  con- 
victed, to  leave  six  Christian  men  shirtless  and  stark  naked  on  a  Wild  Sea 
Beach.  The  Gallowes  surelie  by  no  means  sufficient  forHhys  soe  scurvie 
Offence.  Oh !  they  look  it  like  Pickpockets  and  Ruffians  as  they  were^ 
unable  to  lift  up  they  re  eyes,  and  sayyng  nott  one  worde  while  we  Rum- 
maged y*  Boat  and  puttyng  on  Our  shirts  began  to  feel  once  more  Like 
Civilized  Men.  Great  was  Oure  Joye  wMenn  y*  Provisyons  untouched, 
although  y*  Scoundrills  no  doubt  take  small  Swig  at  the  Cogniac,  yet  they 
in  such  haste  that  Not  muche  Harm  Done. 

We  now  putt  on  Our  Clothes  and  first  we  tye  y*  Red-shirts  hand  and 
foot,  then  putting  Rope  around  theyre  neck  pass  them  over  to  y*  Dutch 
Sailors  who  Drag  them  in  y*  Water  until  they  nearlie  drowned.  We 
thenn  bring  them  on  dry  land,  and  each  man  of  us  fetch  them  a  good 
hearty  kick  upon  y*  seat  of  honour,  whych  doe  our  Hearts  good.  We 
thenn  toss  them  aside  for  y*  present  like  soe  muche  Rubbish  while  we 
reward  y*  Sailors  with  Cogniac  and  all  y*  monies  in  our  Purses.  We  then 
bake  y*  Clams  and  eat  most  heartilie  of  y"  good  fare,  wherein  y*  honest 
tars  partake  with  us,  they  muche  Delighted  in  havyng  Done  a  good  Deed 
and  brought  y*  Pirates  to  y'  Shore. 

Now  our  Feast  being  well  over,  we  beginn  to  think  of  Returning  to  oure 
Homes,  but  first  We  take  y*  Prisoners  to  y"  Dutch  Man  of  Warres  Man  to 
be  Putt  in  Irons,  and  soe  brought  to  y*  Cittie  to  stand  Tryall  for  the  most 
scurvy  Conduck  I  say  again  ever  exercised  since  y*  Primevall  Flood,  to 
wit,  leavyng  0  of  their  Fellow  men  withouten  shirts  on  a  Desolate  He  of 
the  Sea.  But  whatt  a  Flea  in  theyre  Ear  the  Rascals  must  have  Had  to 
be  Overhauled  as  they  were,  and  then  kickit  at  y"  Breech  till  they  FairUe 
sayd  Oh  !  again,  to  have  Theyre  111  gotten  Bootic  taen  ffrom  them  whenn 
they  were  just  Flattering  themselves  that  y*  Navigatioun  all  Safe,  and 
what  a  jollie  rich  tyme  they  would  have  of  it  all  nighte  in  Drunkennesse 
and  Debaucherie  at  y"  Expense  of  those  whom  they  had  literally  stripped. 
But  how  marvellous  y*  good  Providence  of  God  in  soe  Ordering  that  y* 
Towell  around  y*  Cold  Ham  be  overlookit  by  y*  Pirates,  and  soe  y*  means 
of  theyre  Downfall  Be  left  in  Oure  Handes,  ffor  of  a  suretie,  without  j* 
Towelle  we  have  no  means  to  make  Signall  and  we  Die  Naked  as  we  were 
Bom. 

The  next  Daie  when  y*  good  Dutchmen  bring  in  y*  Rogues  y*  whole 
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Town  goe  down  to  y*  Battel  ie  to  see  them,  and  a  more  chap-fallen  pair 
of  miserabel  Scurvey  Dogs  the  eye  never  lookit  at,  with  theyre  iron  Brace- 
lets on  theyre  armes,  thejrre  Expressyon  criminall  and  dogged  by  Reason 
of  the  Sneakingness  of  y*  offence,  Nothing  bold  or  Dashing  about  itt,  like 
other  Robberie,  but  to  Cum  crawlin  into  a  Gove  to  steal  Shirts  and  leave 
y*  owners  paked. 

Who  steals  my  Pane  steals  trash, 

Tis  BomethTDi^f  nothing  *, 

Tis  mine,  lis  Hys  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands; 

But  whoso  takes  the  shirt  finom  off  my  back : 

But  I  sincerelie  ask  Pardonne  for  Travestieing  such  good  measures. 
Thankful!  am  I  to  saie  that  y*  Court  condemned  y*  thieves  to  a  terme  of 
yeres  in  y*  Penitentiary,  while  as  long  as  they  have  a  shirt  on  theyre  well- 
whipped  Backs  they  will  have  cccasyon  to  remember  Coneyn  Hand. 

The  thieves  Being  now  Provided  ffor  we  have  to  take  Itt  in  y^  jeers  and 
Jests  of  all  y*  younge  Bludes  about  Towne,  and  even  y*  Young  Women 
Laugh  when  we  Meet  them,  and  noe  Doubt  have  plentifull  Joke  whenn 
they  be  together ;  so  that  in  fact  Had  we  Not  get  y*  Better  of  the  Thieves 
and  Bring  them  to  Toune  hand-cuffed,  thenn  I  say  in  case  wee  live 
through  y"  Adventoor  we  hardly  know  where  to  putt  oure  heads  to  be  so 
Outdone  by  skulking  Rogues.  But  itt  Easy  to  Endure  Jest  when  y* 
Advantage  on  youre  side. 

The  other  Nighte  at  y"  Woodbine  Tavern  near  Garden-street  and  y* 
Broad  Way  the  same  six  of  Us  sup  together,  when  we  dyd  seriously  argue 
whatt  we  would  have  Done  on  Occasyon  Aforesayd,  if  soe  Be  that  y* 
Shirts  and  Breeches  Be  Not  forth  comyng.  And  after  muche  talk  and 
Debate  we  mark  out  Divers  Courses.  First  to  turn  Salvauge  and  take 
Possesyon  of  Coneyn  Hand  in  y"  Name  of  Human  Nature,  wearing  suche 
Vestments  as  we  Be  Able  to  make  where  fig  trees  Be  not  Found,  out  of 
Sea  Weeds  and  Barks  of  Pines,  mainly  Fysshyng  ffor  Subsistence.  Butt 
when  most  of  y'  Partie  exclaim,  we  not  stand  that  mode  of  Life  long,  wee 
who  be  Bred  in  Luxurie  or  at  least  in  common  comforts,  then  y*  next 
course  how  to  extricate  Us  from  y*  Embarasment  of  y"  Sitooation.  Then 
Will  Withers  say  that  in  Case  y'  Dutchman  not  Heave  in  sight  y*  onlv 
Plan  thys :  to  cast  lots  who  should  weare  y*  towel  About  his  Loynos  and 
send  Hym  Deputy  toward  y"  Maine  land  to  inform  y*  Inhabittants  of  Cure 
Sitooation.  And  in  Case  bee  Be  Ashamed  to  goe  in  Suche  Plight  then 
hys  nature  not  manlio,  for  what  ffor  be  Be  Ashamed,  since  if  there  be 
any  shame  in  y"  case  it  belong  to  y"  Scurvy,  miserabel  Scoundrills  who 
stole  y'  Garments,  for  Surelie  Necessitie  Knowe  no  Lawe  ? 

After  thys  itt  did  give  us  pleasure  to  see  y'  Rogues  on  y*  Tread-Mill, 
stepping  away  for  Deare  Life,  and  we  Ask  them  if  they  not  Remember 
y*  Adventure  on  Coneyn  Hand,  how  they  took  Oure  Shirts  from  Us 
leavyng  us  Naked,  and  whether  they  dyd  not  feel  Ashamed  of  such  Con- 
duck,  to  which  they  hung  theyre  Heads  naking  no  Replie.  But  to  return 
Good  for  Evyll,  as  they  had  a  most  Hang-Dog  Cut- throat  Expressyon, 
and  feel  truly  miserabel,  Not  to  glory  over  theyre  misfortune  too  much, 
we  did  buy  good  store  of  Tobacco  and  before  we  leave  them  make  them 
present  of  y"  same,  exhorting  them  to  new  Courses  of  Life  when  they 
come  out,  and  whatever  they  steal  hereafter  to  leave  a  man  at  least  a  shirt 
on  hys  Back  to  be  decent  in.     Whereatt  they  grin,  and  be  thankful!  for 
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the  Tobacco,  of  whych  they  stand  much  in  Need.  O  how  many  Rogues 
in  this  World !  flfor  a  Citizen  thereof  must  have  as  many  Eyes  as  y* 
Butterfly,  lookyng  to  all  points  of  y'  Compass  at  Once,  if  hee  come  off 
scot-free  and  have  not  hys  skinn  shaved  off  as  well  as  hys  Shirt,  and 
thynges  seem  to  wax  worse  and  worse.  I  for  my  part  learn  to  mistrust 
measurably  my  best  Friendes,  seeing  they  Be  so  selfish,  and  look  soe 
sharpe  for  Number  One. 

Sometime  after  thys,  Will  Withers  meeting  me  in  y*  Whitehall-Street, 

*  What  say  you,'  sayd  he,  *  to  another  row  to  y*  Coasts  of  y*  Coneyn  Hand  ?  • 
To  which  I,  '  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  catch  me  at  that  same  sporte  again,'  saytli  I, 

*  ffor  I  have  learned  to  prize  too  dearlie  the  Advantage  of  a  Shirt  on  y* 
Back.  I  quite  willyng  to  give  my  watch,  my  purse,  my  knapsack,  my 
Provender  to  a  Chance  foot-pad,  well  armed  with  pistolls  and  Ball,  to 
save  my  life  for  y*  Countrie ;  but  to  be  caught  in  that  same  sitooation  again 
I  would  nott  Do  it  ffor  all  whych  y*  Countrie  can  afford.'  *  Nor  I,'  quoth 
he,  and  straightway  walked  On  to  His  Businesse  in  Cocnties-Slip. 

But  y"  worst  of  thys  Affaire  remayne  yet  to  Be  told,  seeing  that  itt 
like  to  breed  Disaffectyon  betwixt  mysel  and  Uie  girl  I  love  best.  For 
when  itt  come  to  her  Fares  she  Disposed  to  make  light  of  itt  beyond  my 
Abilitie  to  Beare ;  and  *  How  would  I  get  on  in  y*  World,  suffering  myself 
to  be  out-done  by  Rogues  ? '  and  *  Where  was  my  Caution  ? '  and  other 
Upbraidynge  and  Joke  of  the  like  kind ;  whereatt  I  take  Offence  and 
words  ensue.  Thys  however,  as  neither  be  disposed  to  quarrel,  soon  clear 
away,  but  to  the  latest  day  I  live,  I  remember  y*  Adventure  on  Coneyn 
Rand. 
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How  dtrange  it  seems  to  me  1 
We  wundcreu  forth  one  sunmier's  eve, 

Not  many  montlis  ago, 
Acnws  the  ijarden  and  the  brook : 

Ah !  well  the  spot  I  know, 

Though  all  is  memory. 

We  wulkod  in  wlcnce,  for  our  hearts 

Were  momently  subdued 
By  that  sweet  sadness  dwelling  in 

'a  woodland  solitude. 
To  lier  it  was  a  place  of  grief: 
The  rugged  hill,  the  summer  leaf, 
Recalled  a  sister,  there  unseen 
Since  thrice  those  woods  were  sere  and  green. 

Perliaps  a  spirit  went  before ; 

For  soon  we  stooil  among 
The  resting-places  of  the  dead, 

The  aged  and  the  young. 
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She  knelt  beside  a  sculptured  stone. 

And  trained  a  falling  flower 
Fit  image  of  that  loveliness 

Whi(£  withered  in  an  hour. 

I  raised  her  from  the  grassy  sod. 

And  strove  her  heart  to  cheer : 
'  Come,  let  us  join  our  hands  again. 

And  make  our  altar  here.* 
The  grave-yard  spread  its  sombre  green 

The  early  dead  above. 
And  we  invoked  a  life  unseen, 

As  witness  to  our  love. 

Does  she  remember  me  ff 
The  forest  leaves  have  withered  twice, 

And  only  twice,  since  then ; 
But  we  are  strangers,  and  our  hands 

Will  never  meet  again  I 
Though  she  and  I  should  &r  outlive 

The  coounun  years  of  men, 

Her  face  I  would  not  see. 

Tet  wherefore  not  ?    Her  heart  has  left 

The  promise  of  its  youth. 
And  all  remembrance  of  the  dead 

Convicts  her  of  untruth. 
It  was  not  she,  to  whom  I  made 

An  offering  of  my  heart. 
But  a  creation  of  my  mind, 

Which  had  no  counterpart. 
Then  wherefore  should  I  grieve,  if  she 

Should  with  another  wed ; 
Or  wherefore  mourn  if  tidings  came 

That  she  was  early  dead  t 

I  cannot  tell :  but  yet,  despite 

Of  all  that  she  has  wrought, 
Sometimes  a  vision  of  the  past 

Is  mingled  with  my  thought 
Sometimes,  with  eyes  half-dosed,  I  hear 
Her  unforgotten  accents  near, 
And,  dreaming  on,  her  clasp^  hands 

Upon  my  shoulder  lie ; 
And  turning  half,  I  think  to  meet 

Her  well-remembered  eye. 
But  find,  instead,  an  empty  space 

Of  earth  and  sky  I 

But  she,  ere  long,  will  only  bo 

Remembered  with  the  few, 
"Who  made  my  pilgrim-life  awhile 

More  easy  to  pursue. 
For  though,  deserted,  I  alone 

Must  walk  the  rugged  .track, 
I  will  not  shame  my  manhood  with 

A  fruitless  looking  back. 
Enough,  that  I  have  spent  my  youth ; 
Enough,  that  I  have  loved  with  truth : 
No  human  art  can  mend  the  past^ 
Or  Uesaings  on  the  fatore  cast! 
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Jeremiah  Cassander  Jones,  or  as  we  always  called  him  down-east 
*  Kasy,'  a  six-feet-two  cousin  from  New-Hampshire,  to  whom  I  had  been 
showing  the  '  lions '  about  town  for  the  previous  week,  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  the  far-famed  Bowery  Theatre  before  he  left ;  and  as  the  place  was 
terra-incognita  to  myself,  and  I  had  heard  of  and  wished  to  see  the  ar- 
rangements for  preventing  its  being  for  the  fourth  time  destroyed  by  fire, 
I  acceded ;  and  that  we  might  have  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  the 
hydraulics,  we  put  ouselves  and  a  dollar  into  the  hands  of  the  box-keeper 
a  half  hour  before  the  curtain  rose,  and  told  him  our  wishes.  He  promptly 
took  us  over  the  building,  and  explained  the  mode  of  '  throwing  cold 
water'  on  any  undue  warmth  that  the  house  might  exhibit 

Connected  with  the  large  mains  through  which  the  Croton  water  passes 
down  the  Bowery  is  a  six-inch  pipe  in  front  of  the  theatre ;  this  pipe  runs 
under  ground  to  the  inner  wall  which  separates  the  boxes  from  the  lobby, 
and  up  through  that,  and  hidden  in  it,  to  the  gallery  or  fourth  tier ;  from 
this  pipes  of  two  inches  diameter  are  led  in  every  direction  where  they 
will  be  of  use  in  case  of  fire :  thus,  two  of  them  are  carried  from  the  main 
or  upright  pipe  under  the  floor  of  the  first  tier  to  the  front  and  lower 
edge  of  the  box,  where  they  separate,  and  are  carried  round  the  entire 
circle,  and  being  gilded  and  burnished,  form  in  appearance  a  merely  orna- 
mental moulding.  At  the  distance  of  every  few  feet  are  brass  apertures 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  just  sufficient  to  give  direction  to  the 
water,  and  having  a  one-inch  bore.  The  jets  on  the  sides  of  the  house 
pointed  toward  the  second  tier  on  the  opposite  side,  while  thase  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle  pointed  toward  the  orchestra  and  stage.  The  same 
arrangement  was  made  in  the  second  tier,  and  the  pipes  carried  round 
jusl  above  the  gas  brackets,  gilded  and  with  similar  openings  to  those  be- 
ow,  the  side  jets  pointing  toward  the  third  tier  opposite,  and  those  in  front 
toward  the  stage  and  orchestra.  The  pipes  round  the  third  and  fourth 
tiers  were  the  same,  only  pointing  in  different  directions ;  the  centre  open- 
ing pointing  toward  the  proscenium  and  private  boxes,  and  those  on  the 
side  pointing  partly  toward  the  dome,  and  partly  toward  the  door-open- 
ings opposite,  at  the  back  of  the  boxes.  Each  pipe  as  it  reached  the  end 
of  the  tier  toward  the  stage  was  turned  round  and  carried  to  the  lobby, 
where  it  ended  with  an  opening  to  play  the  entire  length  of  the  passage. 
We  understood  that  a  similar  anangcment  had  been  effected  for  the  stige, 
fed  by  other  apparatus  from  the  back  street ;  but  we  had  no  time  to  ex- 
amine that  before  the  play  commenced. 

In  the  six-inch  pipe  in  front  of  the  theatre  was  a  huge  stop-cock,  the . 
iron  head  of  which  protruded  just  above  the  side- walk,  and  could  be  turned 
by  a  loose  crank-handle,  which  was  kept  hung  up  just  inside  the  pit  door, 
so  that  in  case  pf  fire  it  could  be  had  at  a  moment's  warning.  This  stop- 
cock turned,  and  the  house  would  be  flooded.  I  have  been  thus  particular, 
for  the  better  understanding  of  the  harrowing  scenes  about  to  be  described. 
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Having  satisfied  our  curiosity,  we  sat  down  in  the  *  dress-circle ; '  a  dis- 
tinction arising  probably  from  the  fact  that  those  occupying  it  generally 
h^  coats  and  hats  on,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  house  coata,  hats  and 
vests  arc  often  dispensed  with. 

The  hour  of  performance  being  at  hand,  black  spirits  and  white,  blue 
spirits  and  gray,  began  to  pour  into  the  pit ;  some  in  red  shirts,  some  in 
striped,  some  with  suspenders,  some  wiUiout;  but  all  noisy  and  all  in 
good  humor.  In  the  boxes  came  pretty  Jewesses  from  Chatham-street, 
pretty  milliners  from  the  Bowery ;  *  Short  Boys,'  *  huge-fisters,'  *  Bowery 
Boys,'  eastern  *  Young  America,'  in  all  its  glory  of  misshapen  beards,  greasy 
hair  and  large  cravats ;  and  above  all  was  the  gallery  thronged  witli  our 
'  colored  brethren,'  of  all  shades,  from  whity-brown  to  jetr black. 

The  orchestra  began  playing ;  the  audience  was  silent,  save  the  genUe 
crackling  of  peanut-shells;  the  music  ceased,  and  the  curtain  rose,  show- 
ing a  favorite  actor  on  the  stage :  a  short  spasmodic  burst  of  appiause 
peculiar  to  the  place,  consisting  of  cries,  *  cat-calls,'  whistling,  etc.,  followed; 
and  the  play  proceeded.  It  was  die  ^  Lady  of  Lyons : '  and  this  reminded 
me  of  an  incident  at  the  ^  Park  '  many  years  ago.  Young  Kean  was 
playing  ^  Claude  Melnotte,'  in  his  usual  masterly  manner ;  had  married 
Pauline,  rei)eutcd  of  the  trick,  taken  her  to  his  mother's  cottage,  and  con- 
fessed what  a  bad  boy  he  was ;  and  as  she  stood  sobbing  with  her  hands 
covering  her  face,  undertook  to  tell  the  history  of  his  love : 

Kb  an:  '  My  father  died,  and  I,  the  peasant  born, 

Wati  my  own  lord :  then  did  I  wek  to  riae 

From  out  the  prison  of  mr  mean  estate, 

And  with  such  Jewels  as  toe  exploring  mind 

Brings  fK)m  the  caves  of  know!  dge,  buy  my  ransom 

From  th(«e  twin  —  twin — twin * 

Prompter  :  .        .        *  buy  my  ransom 

From  those  twin  J s,  mind ' 

Kean  :  .        .-        *  buy  my  ransom 

From  those  twin,  twins  ?  * 

Prompter: Hwln  Jailors  of  the  aspiring  mind.' 

Kban:       .     .     .     *  those  twin  Jailors  of  the  aspiring  mind, 
Low  birth  and  iron  fortune:  thy  bright  image, 
Glassed  in  my  soul,  took  all  the  hues  uf  glory ; 
glory  —  glory  I  —  glory  ?  * 

And  the  prorapt*?r  cried  *  glory,'  and  Kean  cried  *  glory,'  but  nothing  came 
of  it :  the  dream  had  departed :  he  struck  his  forehead,  as  if  he  would 
punish  the  bump  of  memory ;  then  turned  to  the  audience  and  said : 

*  Ladies  and  goutlemen,  I  beg  to  apologize  for  this  sudden  lap.se  of 
memory,  which  to  me  is  entirely  unaccountable.'  He  then  began  the 
paragraph  again,  and  went  through  it  without  a  blunder.  I  felt,  during 
those  few  moments,  that  purgatory  would  have  been  a  relief:  and  I  never 
saw  a  play  for  months  afterward  with  any  satisfaction ;  for  at  every  hesi- 
tation in  an  actor,  I  expected  to  hear  something  about  the  '  twins '  or 

*  glory'  spluttered  out. 

*  Kasy '  wiis  soon  absorbed  in  the  performance,  and  while  his  ears  and 
.those  of  the  groundlings  were  being  split,  I  will  mention  what  was  pass- 
ing outside. 

*JiM,  do  you  want  a  check?'  said  a  red-shirted  vagabond  to  a  long, 
round-shouldered,  over-grown  boy.     *  Yes,'  said  the  latter,  catching  at  the 
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check,  slipping  it  quietly  into  his  pocket,  and  looking  around  to  see  who 
was  watching  him.  The  next  moment  he  went  to  the  pit  entrance ;  but 
the  door-keeper  was  too  sharp  for  him,  and  turned  him  away  with  some 
indignity.  Jim  returned,  brim-full  of  wrath,  to  his  companions,  venting 
curses  against  the  whole  establishment 

*  Jim,'  said  one  of  them,  in  a  deep  whispef,  *duck  'em  1' 
*What?' 

*  Duck  'em  ! ' 

*  How  ?  —  what  do  you  mean  ? — sa-a-y?' 

Drawing  them  closely  round  him,  and  glancing  at  the  same  time  from 
side  to  side,  to  see  that  no  one  was  near,  he  explained : 

*  You  see  that  square  bit  of  iron  in  the  walk  ?  Well,  turn  that  and 
every  one  on  'em  in  the  house  will  be  ducked.  It  leads  to  pipes  all  over 
the  place,  to  be  set  a-goin'  in  case  of  fire.  My  brother  Bill  works  in  the 
theatre,  and  he  told  me  so.' 

*  How  can  we  turn  it  ? ' 

*  The  crank  is  inside,  over  the  pit  door.  I  '11  take  the  check  and  make 
a  muss  with  the  door-keeper,  while  you  climb  up  and  get  it  down.' 

*  Kasy,'  said  I,  *  you  must  remain  alone  if  you  wish  to  see  the  play  out. 
With  this  heat,  and  tobacco,  and  gas-atmosphere,  I  am  becoming  too  un- 
well to  remain.'  Kasy  left  his  seat,  and  we  sauntered  out  on  the  balcony 
in  front  of  the  theatre.  Looking  over  the  railings,  we  saw  several  boys 
rush  from  the  pit  entrance,  and  hurriedly  cross  the  street,  followed  by 
others  who  joined  them  on  the  other  side.  After  hesitating  a  moment, 
to  see  if  they  were  pursued,  they  walked  down  to  the  corner,  crossed  the 
street  again,  and  came  up  on  our  side  slowly  and  compactly  in  a  body. 

*  They  have  got  the  crank,'  said  Kasy,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  grasping 
my  arm. 

*  What  crank  ? ' 

*  Why,  the  crank  he  showed  us  in  the  pit,  to  turn  on  the  water  in  case 
of  fire.' 

I  looked  and  saw  the  handle  half  hidden  among  them :  then  with  a 
general  impulse,  and  a  mutual  wish  to  see  the  result  of  the  mischief  that 
was  evidently  brewing,  we  rushed  across  the  balcony  and  lobby,  down 
stairs  as  fast,  and  into  our  places  on  the  first  tier,  too  much  absorbed  in 
our  anticipations  to  notice  the  hundred  black  looks  with  which  our  noise 
was  greeted  by  the  surrounding  throng.  The  rouged  fellow  on  the  stage, 
who  was  doing  Claude,  stood  behind  a  chair,  and  from  his  organ  ground 
out: 

*  In  that  dark  hour,  when  thy  disdain  made  my 
Whole  soul  a  chaos,  and  passion  turned  to  wrath 
Resembled  haired  most,  in  thnt  rery  hour 
The  avengers  found  me,  a  fluing  tool  for  their  revenge : 
Thou  hast  trampled  on  the  worm  —  it  turned  and  slung  thee.* 

*  It  turned  and  ducked  thee,'  said  Kasy,  *  I  am  afraid  will  be  a  better 
reading;'  and  we  pressed  our  hats  tightly  on  our  heads,  buttoned  our 
coats  to  the  chin,  and  screwed  our  courage  to  the  sticking-point : 

*■  What  wns  the  slight  of  a  poor  powerless  (check-taker)  girl 
To  this  most  foul  revenge  ? ' 

And  suddenly  over  the  whole  house  there  went  a  rushing  sound  like  a 
cataract,  or  whirlwind,  or  letting  oflf  steam  from  a  dozen  engines !     A 
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moment,  and  all  that  immense  area  was  filled  with  sparkling  drops,  as  if 
the  goddesses  painted  on  the  dome  had  been  showering  down  millions  of 
sparkling  diamonds,  interspersed  with  rainbows,  forn  ing  a  scene  of  en- 
chantment that  would  rival  our  wildest  imagining  of  a  8ea-njmph^9  palace. 
Another  moment,  the  gas  was  extinguished,  and  all  was  utter  darkness ! 
And  from  that  dense  and  frightened  mass  of  beings  went  up  a  wild  and 
universal  scream  of  terror  and  despair,  that  made  the  huge  dome  trem- 
ble, and  for  the  time  drowned  the  roar  of  the  rushing  water.  Another 
moment,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child,  from  pit  to  dome,  was 
drenched,  as  if  he  or  she  had  been  plunged  in  the  current  of  the  river. 
Yet  the  first  idea  of  all  was  fire,  and  as  that  horrible  scream  partially  sub- 
sided, *  Fire !  fire !  fire ! '  resounded  from  all  sides.  A  general  rush  was 
made  for  the  doors,  over  seats,  benches,  partitions,  and  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  fallen  or  were  knocked  down  in  the  excitement;  and  bonnetless, 
skirtless,  bleeding  and  drenched,  they  appeared  in  the  lobbies ;  but  a  new 
terror  awaited  them,  for  as  the  gas  still  burned  there,  and  the  water  was 
dashed  along,  the  impression  seized  them  that  the  fire  was  there  also,  and 
many  rushed  back  and  screamed  in  utter  despair ;  some  called  to  Heaven 
for  mercy ;  *  Mother ! '  *  Jane ! '  *  John ! '  *  Father ! '  and  so  on,  resounded 
from  all  sides,  in  wild  cries ;  and  still  the  blinding,  rushing  water  poured 
down  in  foam  and  spray,  like  the  whirlwind-storm  of  the  tropics. 

'  Kasy  *  and  I  had  run  back  to  '  see  the  fun : '  we  now  felt  as  if  we 
were  half  guilty  of  the  whole  catastrophe,  and  trembled  at  the  scene.  At 
first  it  required  all  our  strength  to  keep  our  feet  against  the  *  crush ;'  but 
as  that  passed,  and  we  recovered  the  use  of  our  faculties,  we  ran  among 
the  people  in  the  darkness  and  dashing  water,  and  tried  to  explain ;  but 
it  was  like  talking  to  maniacs.  We  then  turned  our  attention  (o  those 
who  were  trodden  upon,  but  the  furious  water  almost  blinded  us,  and  we 
had  to  grope  about  the  boxes  to  find  them. 

In  the  lobbies  the  scene  was  still  more  deplorable.  Some  of  the  gas- 
jets  were  still  burning,  and  streams  of  water  were  playing  in  all  directions. 
Every  human  being  was  drenched ;  and  muslins,  silks  and  calicoes  clung 
to  the  persons  of  the  wearers  as  if  they  had  been  bathing  in  the  surf  of 
the  oci'an.  Hatless,  dressless,  coatless,  bonnetless,  they  were  screaming, 
swearing,  pushing,  crushing  toward  the  street. 

Outside  the  excitement  was  equally  intense.  The  impression  that  the 
Bowery  was  on  fire  had  already  spread  around  the  neighborhood.  Fire- 
men wore  attaching  their  hose  to  the  hydrants ;  and  in  a  few  moments, 
to  add  to  the  confusion,  they  also  were  playing  into  the  darkness,  where 
there  was  already  water  enough  to  extinguish  a  dozen  actual  fires;  while 
the  few  persons  who  really  knew  or  guessed  the  cause  were  looking  in 
vain  for  the  crank,  or  running  about  the  neighborhood  to  awaken  sleepy 
blacksmiths  and  plumbers! 

In  the  gallery  the  scene  was  horrible.  At  the  first  rush  the  narrow 
winding  stair-case  was  *  chocked'  up  with  human  beings,  piled  in  all 
shapes  and  angles  up  to  the  very  ceiling;  a  suffocating,  groaning,  dying 
mass;  while  for  those  behind  them  there  was  no  means  of  egress  save 
jumping  into  the  pit,  which  was  certain  destruction.  A  rope  was  at 
length  found  that  some  carpcntei*s  had  used  in  repairing  the  dome.  This 
was  tied  to  the  railing,  and  the  end  lowered  in  the  darkness,  amid  the 
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blinding  spray  from  two  hundred  water-jets.  A  man  descended  the  rope ; 
it  did  not  reach  the  ground,  and  he  fell  with  a  cry  of  agony.  Two  women 
followed,  and  as  they  reached  the  end,  their  screams  were  so  piercing  and 
shrill,  that  *Kasy^  and  myself  were  attracted  to  the  spot.  He  darted 
like  a  cat  up  the  slender  iron  column,  to  try  and/ee/  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, while  I  stood  on  the  front  of  the  boxes ;  and  so  we  helped  them  down. 
'  Easy '  tied  the  end  of  the  rope  to  the  column,  and  the  others  got  off  at 
the  different  tiers  as  they  descended,  and  so  escaped  by  the  main  stair- 
case. 

The  dreadful  impression  of  fire  was  still  kept  up ;  for  although  the  foot- 
lights were  extinguished  at  once,  the  six  perpendicular  rows  of  gas-jets 
which  light  the  scenes  were  not  reached  by  the  water ;  and  tiiese  shining 
on  the  stage  side  of  the  spray,  although  they  could  not  illuminate  any 
thing  through  the  dense  mass  of  water,  shone  just  sufficiently  to  give  an 
inkling,  to  the  last,  that  the  stage  was  on  fire.  The  members  of  the  or- 
chestra at  the  first  alarm  sprang,  some  into  the  pit,  some  on  the  stage, 
and  disappeared. 

In  the  stage-box  we  had  noticed  a  white-cravated  and  white-bonneted 
group  of  six  couples,  whom  we  had  taken  for  a  bridal  party.  When  the 
alarm  was  given,  two  of  the  ladies  fainted,  but  recovered  again  as  the 
water  came  dashing  upon  them.  Then  they  opened  the  door ;  but  the 
light  led  them  to  suppose  that  the  lobby  was  on  fire.  Hurriedly  closing 
the  door,  they  sprang  over  the  box  upon  the  stage ;  the  groomsmen  and 
partners  fortunately  running  to  the  rear,  while  the  groom  made  a  leap  for 
4he  pit,  but  landed  on  the  kettle-drum,  through  the  top  of  which  he 
crushed,  and  became  wedged  between  its  copper  sides,  unable  to  move. 
The  bride,  following  his  exam  pie,  jumped  also,  crushing  the  bass-viol,  which 
partly  broke  her  fall.  Groping  about  in  despair,  over  instruments,  desks 
and  chairs,  and  finding  a  barrier  on  all  sides,  she  became  bewildered,  and 
cowered  down  in  a  corner,  where  the  orchestra-partition  screened  her  par- 
tially from  the  furious  water,  and  awaited  her  fate,  almost  unconscious 
with  terror. 

The  water,  which  had  now  been  pouring  from  all  points  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  gallons  a  minute,  had  acquired 
considerable  depth  ;  indeed,  soon  afler  the  bride  had  cowered  in  her  cor- 
ner, in  despairing  apathy,  it  had  reached  her  chin  and  mouth,  and  began 
to  choke  her,  before  she  was  startled  from  her  position :  but  she  had  then 
lost  all  consciousness  of  her  *  whereabout,'  or  what  was  the  matter,  ex- 
cept the  horrid  idea  that  she  was  drowning  and  alone !  —  where,  why,  or 
how,  were  sealed  mysteries.  Again  she  made  some  spasmodic  efforts  to 
free  herself  from  what  seemed  a  dreadful  nightmare,  and  clung  to  the  par- 
tition until  the  water  again  rose  to  her  chin :  then  suddenly  consciousness 
and  memory  returned,  but  with  it  no  physical  strength,  except  to  cling  to 
what  she  held  by ;  and  then  she  uttered  scream  after  scream,  so  loud  and 
shrill,  and  embodying  so  much  of  the  pain  of  a  death-agony,  that  *Kasy' 
and  I  were  attracted  by  it  from  our  now  comparatively  quiet  neighborhood. 

We  plunged  into  the  pit,  now  full  of  water,  and  half  swimming,  half 
wading  on  the  benchi  s,  when  we  could  feel  them,  wo  soon  reached  the 
orchestra,  where  a  slight  glimmer  penetrated  from  the  side-scones.  *  Kasy ' 
was  first  there ;  but  being  on  the  left,  he  found  the  man  wedged  in  the 
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ketUe'drum,  and  went  to  work  to  extricate  him ;  but,  poor  fellow !  he  had 
fainted,  and  was  quite  unconscious.  Five  minutes  more,  and  he  woukl 
have  been  drowned.  Having  waded  down  the  centre,  where  the  screams 
still  guided  me,  I  came  directly  upon  the  bride,  and  recognized  her  at 
once  as  the  occupant  of  the  stage-box.  Her  beautiful  black  hair  was  float- 
ing upon  the  water ;  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her  black  eyes  almost 
starting  from  their  sockets  in  terror.  I  had  waded  up  to  the  orchestra- 
partition,  which  was  covered  with  water,  and  was  planting  my  foot  ai 
firmly  as  possible  to  reach  and  secure  her,  when  she  turned  and  saw 
me. 

Poor  thing !  I  was  the  first  human  being  she  had  seen  through  all  that 
condensed  eternity  since  she  had  tried  to  escape.  With  a  wild  and  im- 
natural  energy,  she  sprang  up  toward  me,  and  I  caught  her  in  my  armi, 
while  she  clung  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  a  death-grapple,  and  wept,  oh! 
how  passionately !  Her  sense  of  loneliness,  of  utter  desertion,  had  lent 
her  position  half  its  terrors;  and  the  sight  of  the  nearest  hodman,  at  that 
moment  of  despair,  would  have  been  a  blessing.  I  believe,  had  I  gently 
laid  her  down  in  the  water  then,  she  would  have  died  without  a  struggle. 
But  we  were  in  real  danger.  In  my  excitement,  I  had  forgotten  the 
stage,  the  nearest  place  of  safety,  and  also  that  the  pit  ran  under  the 
boxes.  The  bride  was  utterly  incapable  of  physical  exertion,  except  to 
cling  to  me,  and  I  had  to  bear  her  entire  weight,  with  the  water  dashing 
from  above,  and  beyond  ray  depth  between  £be  benches.  But  she  wq>t 
on,  and  I  felt  her  throbbing  bosom  at  my  side. 

Plunging  along  from  bench  to  bench,  with  one  arm  round  her,  one 
struggling  in  the  water,  I  soon  found  my  strength,  which  had  in  a  great 
measure  been  spent  in  previous  exertion,  rapidly  ebbing  with  every  ^ort 
Still  I  plunged  on,  and  called  '  Kasy !  Kasy  1 '  but  no  answer.  I  called 
to  Heaven  for  help,  but  Heaven  also  wa*^  silent  I  felt  the  unhappy  being 
on  my  arm  lean  more  heavily  upon  me.  I  felt  her  cheeks,  and  they  were 
cold.  Giving  another  plunge,  more  desperate  than  all,  I  lost  my  footing, 
and  down  we  sank  in  the  water. 

I  felt  a  shudder  pass  through  ray  companion's  body,  placed  the  other 
now  useless  arm  round  her  fair  form,  and  pressed  her  to  my  heart.  We 
were  dying  together.  Suddenly  'Kasy's'  long  arm  grasped  my  hair, 
and 

I  opened  my  eyes  in  my  shower-bath.  The  week  before  I  had  become 
a  red-hot  convert  to  hydropathy,  and  in  my  sleep  had  got  up ;  and  proba- 
bly, for  the  previous  hour,  had  been  enjoying  the  luxury  of  an  extra  bath 
and  a  nightmare. 


DEATH:       AN        EXTRACT. 

Death  finds  us  'mid  our  play-things :  snatches  us, 
As  a  cross  nurse  might  do  a  wayward  child, 
From  all  our  toy^(  and  haublcs.    His  rough  call 
Unlooses  all  our  favorite  ties  on  earth : 
And  well  if  they  are  such  as  may  be  answered 
In  yonder  world,  where  all  is  judged  of  truly. 
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KINO       JAMBS        THE       SBCOND. 


VBOK    'BISTOIUO     VAVOtSa.' 


A  STORM  at  Diffht  Upon  the  seas,  it  is  a  fearfhl  right ; 

The  roariog  wmd,  the  rolling  surge,  the  lightning's  ghastly  light : 

Now  ye  be  daring  mariners  who  trim  jour  slender  bark. 

For  never  yet  were  waves  so  wild,  or  night  so  drear  and  dark. 

We  joy  the  night  is  drear  and  dark :  no  mariners  are  we  ; 
We  joy  for  storm  and  tempest,  and  the  terrors  of  the  sea. 
Our  OoD,  He  is  a  Jealous  God  :  His  wrath  it  should  be  shown 
When  kings  are  of  their  birth-right  spoiled.  His  children  of  their  own. 

Tet  countless  was  the  concourse,  and  mighty  was  the  throng. 

When  last  through  LondoD  rode  King  J  amis  her  dtisens  among ; 

And  oft  and  loud  and  long  they  cheered,  for  their  hearts  were  in  ^udi  cheer; 

And  soft  it  fell,  his  people's  praise,  upon  their  prince's  ear. 

Then  outspake  gallant  Clavkrhoubb,  and  his  soul  thrilled  wild  and  high. 
And  he  showed  the  King  his  subjects,  and  he  prayed  him  not  to  fly. 
Oh !  never  yet  was  captain  as  dauntless  as  Duxdeb  : 
He  has  sworn  to  chase  the  Hollander  back  to  the  Zuyder  Zee  t 

* 

But  the  King  has  straightway  answered  him :  *  No  blood  it  shall  be  shed : 
Enough,  I  ween,  of  blood  has  been  upon  an  old  man's  head.' 
So  power  and  pomp  and  man's  esteem,  he  left  and  lost  them  all, 
Rawer  than  that,  he  better  loved,  one  English  life  should  fall  1 

Then  we,  the  few  who  follow  him,  we  will  his  lesson  take, 
And  try  to  count  all  loss  a  eatn,  when  lost  for  mercy's  sake : 
Yet  who  with  Powis  would  not  mourn,  that  he  no  more  shall  know 
His  fiair  red  castle  on  the  hill,  and  the  princely  lands  below  t 

King  James  has  gone  to  cheer  him,  upon  the  wave-washed  stem, 
While  to  the  last  dim  line  of  clifis  his  own  looks  sadly  turn : 
Tet,  though  his  heart  be  heavy,  it  is  stout  and  staunch  as  when 
He  earned,  in  his  bold  boyhood,  the  praises  of  Tdbemne. 

A  moment  back,  and  here  he  stood :  but  not  a  word  we  said ; 
But  we  thought  of  ancient  Lear,  with  the  tempest  overhead  t 
Discrowned,  betrayed,  abandoned ;  but  naught  could  break  his  will : 
Not  Mart,  his  false  Regan  ;  noi;^  Anne,  his  Goneril  I 

*  God  help  me  I  my  own  children,  mine  have  forsaken  m«  I  * 
That  touching  word  it  has  been  heard,  and  God  his  help  shall  be: 
Not  here ;  fur  earth,  he  asks  not  that :  oh  1  who  would  ask  that  boon 
Who  knows  men's  ways,  their  fleeting  praise,  and  fame  that  fades  as  bood  t 

What  is  it,  life  ?    A  little  strife,  where  victories  are  vam; 
Where  those  who  conquer  do  not  win,  nor  those  receive  who  gaia 
But  he  —  ch !  great  shall  be  his  glory,  where  kings  in  glory  are ; 
The  son  of  Cha  .  LE8  the  martyr,  the  grandson  of  Nataees  I 
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And  he  is  gone !  ^  the  little  boy 

Of  flaxen  Ux:ks  and  light-blue  eye ; 
Hi-  parents*  fondest  hope  and  joy : 

Tliey  early  Raw  him  droop  and  die ! 
So  Bweet,  so  winsome  were  nis  ways, 

A  charm  was  n>uDd  his  presence  flung; 
All  radiant  were  his^  few  glad  days  — 

The  gentle  boy  that  died  so  young  I 

His  timid  nature  could  not  brook 

The  rougher  pports  of  ruder  boys ; 
He  wildest  haunts  of  mirth  forsook. 

And  sought  in  quiet  scenes  his  joys. 
Oh !  long  will  be  tne  night  of  grief 

To  many  a  heart  with  anguish  rung 
For  him,  whose  days  were  all  too  brief — 

The  gentle  boy  that  died  so  yoang. 


J.  CZ.KXSXY. 


THE     SAILOR. BOY'S     D  E  A.  T  H  -  B  E  D 


BT     rns    WAHDCRCR. 


*  All  the  starboard  watch,  ahoy-oy !  Eight  bells  !  Do  you  hear  the 
news  down  there  ? '  *  Ay,  ay  1 '  But  what  means  the  low  tone  in  which 
the  call  is  spoken  ?  Generally  the  whole  ship  echoes  to  the  sound,  merry 
to  the  watch  on  deck,  but  oh !  how  eloquently  miserable  to  the  watch 
below ;  for  it  rouses  them  from  their  warm  berth,  after  only  four  hours' 
rest,  perhaps  much  less,  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  dreary  wakefulness  and 
duty.  I  asked  what  meant  the  low  tone,  now  scarce  breaking  the  air- 
Hnked  chain  which  binds  the  sleeper  silent  to  his  couch.  What  means 
it  ?  Oh  !  there  is  more  meaning  than  even  the  i>tartling  ciy  of '  All  hands 
save  ship  !'  in  that  smothered  call.  It  tells  that  he,  our  ship's  favorite, 
little  Harry,  is  dying!  It  tells  that  one  frail  vessel,  but  a  short  t?hie 
launched  upon  the  waters  of  this  troubled  life,  is  about  setting  sail  on 
tlijit  long,  long  voyage,  that  ends  not  within  our  ken,  that  reaches  along 
through  all  time  —  the  ocean  of  Eternity  ! 

In  this  world  we  have  a  pilot,  Conscience,  whose  directions  we  can  fol- 
low or  not,  as  we  choose ;  but  once  afloat  on  that  ocean,  dark,  very  dark 
to  us,  we  have  discliarged  our  pilot ;  he  has  left  us  on  the  dreaded  bar, 
the  bar  death,  that  stretches  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  life, 
whence  we  have  sailed ;  aiid  now  we  have  no  director,  no  guidai  ce :  the 
useless  rudder  is  left  without  a  helmsman.  Yet  if  we  have  followed  the 
course  in  the  harbor  which  our  pilot  marked  out  for  us,  then  have  we  left 
land  with  a  sure  hope  of  gaining  our  disired  port,  even  heaven  ;  but  if 
we  have  neglected  his  directions,  alas  I  't  is  too  late  1     We  cannot  shift 
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our  wheel  now ;  the  storm  is  on  us  ;  our* pilot  has  left  us.  We  hear  his 
cry  ringing  in  our  cars,  'You  would  not  steer  the  course  I  told  j^ou  ! '  We 
have  none  to  guide  us  over  the  troubled  ocean,  and  we  are  already 
wrecked  amid  the  rugged  br^^akers  from  wliich  there  is  no  escape,  for 
they  roar  over  the  rocks  of  hell.     But  to  return, 

'  How  is  Harry  now  ? '  I  asked,  as  I  came  on  deck,  of  one  of  the  men 
who  stood  near  his  bed,  which  was  spread  out  on  the  quarter-deck.  Yet 
stay.  Before  1  proceed  with  my  narrative,  let  me  retrace  in  a  few  words 
the  history  of  the  poor  boy's  former  life,  for  it  is  a  tale,  if  not  oft  told,  still 
one  often  painted  in  the  harsh,  stem  colors  of  reality  ;  though  many  a 
picture  traced  by  the  master-hand  of  this  great  artist  is  never  seen  but 
by  *  the  One  all-seeing  Eye,  to  whom  the  secrets  pf  all  hearts  are  open.' 

*  Little  Harry,'  as  he  was  called  on  board  ship,  was,  when  I  first  knew 
him,  about  fourteen  years  old.  His  deep-blue  eye,  like  the  blue  of  ocean, 
spoke  of  a  depth  which  had  never  [yeen  fathomed  ;  an  eye  into  which  you 
could  look,  and  although  seeing  there  confiding  trftth,  trusting  love,  form- 
less aspirations,  still  one  felt  that,  deep  as  you  might  pierce,  you  pene- 
trated scarce  beyond  the  surface.  Around  a  high  forehead,  chiselled  as 
from  azure- veined,  snowy  marble,  flowed  flaxen  curls,  that  chased  each 
other  over  the  rose-kissed  cheek,  and  harmonized  with  a  mouth  that 
showed  at  the  same  time  the  characteristics  of  boldness  and  irresolution. 
But  now,  alas !  sunken  and  dim  was  the  eye,  the  damp  dews  of  death 
hung  heavy  on  the  forehead ;  contracted  with  throbs  of  pain  was  the 
mouth,  and  the  luxuriant  curls  had  been  shorn  close,  to  cool  the  fevered 
head,  while  the  attenuated  limbs  and  pallid  cheek  told  that  not  much  was 
left  of  the  once-beautiful  boy,  whose  life-glass  was  now  spinning  out  its 
few  remaining  sands. 

He  had  been  found  on  board  secreted  in  the  steerage,  the  day  after  we 
lefl  port ;  and  although  at  first  he  spoke  of  parents,  friends,  and  all  dead, 
afterward,  in  the  still  night-watches,  when  we  were  alone  together,  (he 
was  in  my  watch,)  he  confided  to  me  his  simple  but  touching  story. 

Brought  up  by  a'  tender,  well-loved  mother,  widowed  and  alone  in  the 
world,  for  his  father  died  ere  he  was  born,  he  for  a  time  lived  very  hap- 
pily. At  her  knee  he  had  been  taught  to  hsp  the  blessed  name  of  God, 
when  his  childish  lips  coul  I  scarce  form  the  holy  word  aright.  From  her 
gentle  teachings  he  had  learned  to  lift  his  voice  in  humble  prayer  and 
gratitude  to  heaven,  kneeling  side  by  side  with  her  at  morn  and  eve. 
Haf >py  were  they,  though  alone  in  the  world  ;  but  yet  not  alone,  for  they 
were  all  the  world  to  each  other.  Ten  years  of  peaceful,  dreamy  quiet 
quickly  slipped  away,  and  still  left  both  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time. 
But  all  this  happiness  was  to  change.  The  spoiler  was  even  then  close 
beside  them.  He  came.  One  evening  —  how  well,  poor  boy,  he  remem- 
bered it  —  a  fine,  dark-looking,  handsome  man  willed.  *I  can  see  him 
now,'  Harry  used  to  say.  *  Mother  and  I  were  together  in  our  little  par- 
lor. Mother  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  sewing,  and  I,  at  her  side,  was  read- 
ing to  her  from  the  Bible.  That  was  always  our  favorito  book,  for  it  ever 
told  us  (if  one  Friend  who  knows  neither  chance  nor  change — *the 
Fatiie«  of  the  fatherless,  and  God  of  the  widow.'  It  was  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month  of  June ;  and  although  the  sun  had  some  time  set 
behind  the  distant  hills,  and  one  or  two  stall  were  twinkling,  yet  in  the 
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western  sky  were  some  faint  tinls  of  its  tracing  still  remaining.  We  sat 
facing  an  open  window  that  looked  toward  the  west;  and  although  the 
light  was  burning,  I  would  ever  and  anon  look  up  from  my  book  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  the  eventide  ;  then  on  my  mother^s  face,  as  she  leaned  over 
her  work ;  for  there,  at  least,  I  thought,  I  shall  ever  find  comfort ;  my 
spirit-sun  can  have  no  setting.  The  door-bell  rang,  and  he  was  ushered 
in.  I  know  it  was  the  draught  at  the  opening  of  the  door  which  blew 
the  candle  out,  yet,  although  I  am  not  superstitious,  I  cannot  tell  why,  at 
the  moment  he  entered,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  happiness  faded,  dick- 
ered, aid  was  extinguished  with  the  candle ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
evening  was  warm,  a  chill  passed  through  me  that  oftentimes  returns 
when  1  bring  to  mind  tlie  recollection  of  that  fearful  hour. 

*The  gentleman  turned  out  to  be  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  who 
had  but  just  arrived  from  the  Indies,  where  he  had  been  absent  for  some 
years.  He  spoke  of  the  regret  with  which  he  had  heard  of  my  father^s 
death  while  abroad,  and  of  his  determination  to  s^ek  out  his  widow  on 
his  return,  and  offer  her  any  assistance  in  his  power.  He  apparently 
strove  to  make  himself  as  agreeable  as  possible,  both  to  mother  and  my- 
self, but  more  especially  to  me,  and  told  me  many  a  story  of  his  wander- 
ings. I  remember  one  especially  of  a  Hindoo  widow  burnt  with  her  hus- 
band's body ;  also  of  combats  and  hair-breadth  escapes  from  wild  beasts 
and  wilder  savages;  and  although  every  tale  was  one  of  horror,  still 
there  was  something  fascinating  about  them  at  which  I  could  not  help 
but  listen,  while  my  blood  seemed  almost  turned  to  ice  with  terror.  He 
made  quite  a  long  call,  even  for  the  evening ;  and  when  he  left,  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a  cold  hand  had  been  lifted  from  oflf  my  heart. 

*  The  gentleman's  visits  became  frequent  and  more  frequent  At  times 
my  mother  would  go  out  alone  with  the  stranger,  whereas  never  before 
had  she  left  the  house  without  her  hand  being  clasped  in  mine,  as  we 
walked  together. 

*At  last,  from  calling  him  Mr.  Sidney,  she  called  him  Charles;  and 
one  evening  toward  the  close  of  the  fall,  she  told  me^hat  she  was  going 
to  be  married.  Never  before  had  I  thought  it  possible,  or  indeed  thought 
of  it  at  all ;  and  the  blow  fell  upon  me  so  unexpectedly,  that  at  once  I 
lost  all  consciousness,  and  remembered  nothing  for  some  time,  till  I  found 
myself  lying  on  the  sofa,  my  mother  bending  over  me,  and  dropping  on 
my  pallid  cheek  hot,  scalding  tears,  then  kissing  them  away  franticly ; 
while  by  her  side,  with  his  arm  circling  her  waist,  was  another,  and  now 
that  other  was  to  me  as  a  demon,  yet  still  a  lordly  one,  for  that  shudder 
returned,  while  the  cold  dark  eye  looked  on  me  not  angrily  nor  fiercely, 
but  it  seemed  to  hold  me  spell-bound,  as  does  the  snake  its  fluttering  vic- 
tim, which  fears  him,  hate^^  him,  yet  is  conquered. 

*  They  were  married,  and  although  Mr.  Sidney  did  not  treat  me  harshly, 
still  there  was  at  all  times  that  cold,  heartless  look,  which  told  a  wish  for 
my  absence,  and  almost  a  loathing  of  my  presence,  changing  my  every 
good  thought  to  gall  and  bitterness.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  really  loved 
my  mother,'  Harry  would  say  to  me,  *  or  she  him ;  but  there  was  a  fasci- 
nation about  him  which  seemed  to  make  her  unhappy  when  he  was  near, 
and  lonely  when  he  was  away. 

'  About  two  years  passecPon  in  this  manner,  when  by  d^rees  he  began 
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to  treat  her  badly ;  often  speaking  harshly  to  her,  and  chiding  her  for 
every  little  thing  that  went  amiss  about  the  house. 

*  One  night,  while  I  was  lying  awake  in  l)ed,  I  heard  him  enter  tho 
front  door.  He  seldom  now  returned  till  very  late.  I  thought,  after  a 
little  conversation,  low  on  my  mother's  part,  and  high  on  his,  and  inco- 
herent, as  if  he  had  been  drinking  deeply,  (he  was  not  a  temperate  man,) 
I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  blow  —  mind,  I  only  say  I  thought  I 
heard  it  —  and  the  same  moment  my  mother  said  in  a  little  louder  voico, 

*  Please,  do  n't  strike  me,  Charles.'  Oh,  how  my  blood  boiled  within  me! 
Witljout  reflecting,  or  indeed  for  a  moment  knowing  what  I  did,  I  leaped 
from  the  bed,  and  in  a  moment  my  fingers  were  clenched  round  his 
throat ;  the  next,  and  I  was  lying  bruised  and  bleeding  in  one  corner. 

*  How,  Madam  !  how  is  this  ? '  cried  he,  in  a  torrent  of  passion.  *  Have 
you  brought  this  young  dog  up  to  kill  me  ?  Would  you  have  your  son 
murder  your  husband  ?  To  your  room,  woman  —  to  your  room  !'  She 
knelt  to  him  ;  she  besought,  prayed  him  to  spare  me :  but  now  the  angry 
man  w^ts  the  cold  demon  again  ;  and  with  that  look  which  she  knew,  oh  I 
how  well !  he  repeated,  in  slow  and  distinct  tones,  as  you  might  suppose 
a  statue  would  speak :  *  To  your  room,  Madam !  to  your  room ! '  And 
she,  weeping,  obeyed  him. 

* '  Now,  Sir,  for  you,'  said  he,  going  to  the  door  and  locking  it.  I  wa« 
just  past  fourteen  years  old  at  the  time,  and  never  before  had  I  received 
a  blow.  My  whole  nature  seemed  changed  at  the  instant ;  and  in^stead 
of  the  weak  child  I  had  been,  I  now  stood  before  him  with  a  spirit  equal 
to  his  own,  feeling  that  whatever  happened  in  consequence,  I  should  still 
be  n^joiced  at  what  I  had  done.  *  So,  Sir!  it  irf  come  to  this,  has  it? 
'T  is  but  what  I  have  long  expected.  The  lamb  has  changed  to  a  very 
wolf ! '  And  he  lifted  his  closed  fist  as  if  to  strike  me  again  ;  but  as  if  some 
thought  had  changed  his  purpose,  he  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  eyed  me 
with  that  fixed  stare  he  sometimes  put  on.  With  equal  determination  I 
looked  him  as  steadily  in  the  face.  *  What !  you  defy  me  ? '  said  he,  as  if 
reading  my  thoughts,  which  was  easily  done,  as  they  were  inscrilxd  on 
every  feature  of  my  countenance.  *  You  defy  me !  Wo  must  look  to 
this.  We  must  chain  the  wolf,  lest  he  do  some  further  damage.  We 
will  s|>eak  on  this  subject  to-morrow.'  W^ith  this  he  left  me,  and  retired 
to  bed.  I  stood  for  some  time  almost  stunned  with  the  quick  succession 
of  occurrences ;  then,  the  excitement  which  had  sustained  me  having 
passed  away,  I  flung  myself  on  the  floor,  and  wept  to  sleep. 

*  The  next  morning  I  was  found  by  the  servant  who  came  to  sweep  the 
room  in  a  state  of  frenzied  delirium  ;  and  for  a  month,  night  and  day, 
my  mother  watched  over  my  bed,  scarce  ever  expecting  to  see  me  leave 
it,  sa\e  for  tho  narrower  one  of  the  grave.  But  what  with  her  tender 
nursing  and  a  naturally  good  constitution,  after  a  time  I  recovered.  One 
day  whon  I  had  left  my  room  for  a  short  time,  to  take  a  little  exercise  in 
tho  garden,  I  found,  on  my  return,  Mr.  Sidney  seated  on  the  sofa  which 
I  had  left.     It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  since  that  memorable 

« 

night.  *  It  is  time,  Henry,'  said  he,  *  that  we  should  understand  each 
other.  I  saw  from  the  first  the  dislike  you  had  formed  for  me,  but 
thought  little  of  it.  Now,  however,  since  you  have  shown  it  so  openly, 
there  must  be  a  change.     Listen  to  me!     You  must  leave  this  house: 
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you  must  go,  and  that  soon.  While  you  are  here  your  mother  will  be 
unhappy,  for  she  knows  I  hate  you.  Your  motlier  must  not  know  of 
your  going  till  you  are  gone.  I  shall  treat  her  more  kindly  when  you 
are  gone.  I  have  finished.  I  want  no  reply.'  With  these  words  he  left 
me.  That  evening,  after  I  had  kissed  my  mother  for  good-night,  and 
apparently  retired  to  sleep,  I  packed  up  some  clothes  in  a  bundle,  wrote 
a  tew  lines  to  her,  saying  that  I  had  left  her  for  ever — she  too  well 
knew  the  reason  why  —  told  her  how  much  I  loved  her,  and  here  I 
am' 

Poor  boy !  he  had  indeed  bade  her  good-bye  for  ever.  That  kiss  was  the 
last  one  she  ever  imprinted  on  her  dear  child's  lips.  The  foregoing  story 
he  told  me  at  different  times,  in  a  disconnected  manner ;  not  all  of  it,  for 
never  did  he  breathe  a  word  of  unkindness  against  his  mother,  but  always 
spoke  of  her  as  of  an  angel,  too  good,  too  holy  for  this  world.  Poor 
boy !  he  was  for  a  short  time  in,  but  not  of,  this  world.  From  what  he 
told  me,  however,  though  perhaps  as  much  from  what  I  conjectured,  the 
story  was  very  much  as  I  have  related.  It  may  be  thought  a  rather 
exaggerated  description  of  one  so  yoimg;  but  if  the  reader  will  look 
around  the  world,  he  will  see  more  than  one  instance  of  the  same  sort; 
namely,  of  a  child  brought  up  entirely  under  a  woman's  influence,  in 
some  things  much  too  old  in  mind  and  disposition  for  one  of  hb  yeare, 
in  other  things  much  too  young ;  in  other  words,  an  independent,  bold, 
fearless  disposition,  softened  down  by  woman's  influence  —  a  block  of 
marble  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor. 

What  passed  from  tjie  time  he  joined  our  ship  up  to  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speaking  may  be  related  in  a  very  few  words.  He  was  one  of  those 
boys  who  you  could  see  at  a  glance  was  totally  unfitted  for  hard  work  of 
any  kind,  and  least  of  all  for  the  drudgery  and  exposure  incident  to  a 
sailor's  life.  He  was  willing  and  ready  to  do  all  that  was  demanded  of 
him,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  was  apparent  that  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
and  especially  that  of  going  aloft,  were  too  great  for  him  to  bear :  he  went 
wherever  he  was  ordered,  but  the  going  killed  him.  I  myself  have  had 
him  on  a  royal  yard  with  me,  when  he  was  so  unnerved  by  unspoken 
terror  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  on,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  support 
him  with  one  hand  while  working  with  the  other.  By  degrees  he  sunk 
under  the  continuous  nervous  excitement  occasioned  by  fear ;  never  com- 
plaining, but  gradually  wasting  away,  till  he  was  now  on  the  verge  of 
death.  The  captain  and  officers  too  late  understood  this,  for  they  were 
kind-hearted  men,  and  had  they  known  it  in  time  would  have  allowed 
him  to  remain  on  dock.  As  it  was  now,  all  possible  eff'orts  were  made  to 
alleviate  his  sufferings,  and  the  dying  boy  was  tended  with  almost  mater- 
nal care  by  the  rough  sailors,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  watching  by 
his  bed-side  to  pay  every  little  attention  possible;  and  his  pillow  was 
smoothed  by  hands,  if  not  so  soft,  almost  as  loving  and  tender  as  the 
mother's  who  was  perhaps  then  looking  forward  with  joy  to  the  return  of 
her  Hariy. 

*  How  do  you  feel  now,  Harry  ? '  I  asked,  as  I  gained  the  side  of  his  bed, 
which,  as  I  before  mentioned,  had  been  spread  on  the  quartor-deck,  the 
air  being  too  confined  below.  We  were  in  the  tropics,  and  the  weather 
was  very  warm. 
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*  About  the  same,  dear  W ,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  *  I  do  n't  ezpeot 

or  wish  to  get  better :  I  know  I  am  going  to  die.' 

lie  said  this  in  the  same  tone  of  voice  with  which  he  would  have  men- 
tioned any  trivial  occurrence.  Poor  boy !  he  had  naught  to  live  for,  and 
he  looked  behind  the  dark  curtain  of  the  tomb,  and  saw  that  there  was 
rest  for  the  weary  spirit  We  were  both  silent  for  some  time  :  then  he 
said  again,  *  W ,  will  you  read  a  Uttle  to  me?' 

I  opened  the  book,  according  to  his  request,  at  that  beautiful  psalm 
which  says,  *  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
yet  will  I  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  sta£^  they 
comfort  me.' 

*  Yes,  W ,'  he  said  as  I  finished,  *  those  words  are  very  sweet  and 

true,  for  1  know  1  am  dying ;  but  I  am  not  afraid,  and  would  gladly  go 
if  I  could  only  see  mother  once  more.  And  now  I  have  a  request  to  make 
of  you,  which  I  know  you  will  not  refuse.  When  you  get  home  1  want 
you  to  go  and  see  mother,  and  tell  her  how  and  when  I  died,  and  that  I 
loved  her  as  well  as  ever.  Promise  me  you  will.  And  when  1  am  dead, 
please  cut  a  lock  of  hair  off,  if  you  can  find  enough  on  my  poor  head ;  put 
it  in  the  Bible,  at  the  place  you  have  been  reading  to  me.  She  gave  me 
the  Bible  when  1  was  a  very  little  boy ;  tell  her  I  always  read  it,  as  she 
asked  me  to ;  she  will  like  to  have  a  lock  of  Harry's  hair.  Will  you  do 
all  this,  W ? ' 

*Yes,  Harry,  I  will.  But  you  must  not  give  up  yet;  tiy  and  get  a 
little  more  sleep ;  you  will  feel  better  after  it. 

*  Do  not  try  to  deceive  me,  W .     I  am  ready  to  die,  and  know  that 

I  have  no  chance  of  living ;  for  while  I  was  asleep  last  night,  (I  slept  a 
little,)  I  dreamt  that  1  saw  an  angel,  atd  it  had  a  face  like  mother's,  and 
she  said  to  me,  *  Go,  Harry  dear ;  I  shall  be  with  you  before  long ! '  But 
as  you  wish  me,  I  will  try  if  I  can  sleep.' 

Dear  little  boy !  he  was  always  ready  to  comply  with  every  one's 
wishes,  and  he  immediately  shut  his  eyes.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  by 
the  regular  rise  and  fall  of  his  chest  that  he  was  sleeping.  Ere  long,  how- 
ever, his  slumbers  seemed  to  assume  a  more  troubled  character;  be 
was  dreaming ;  he  flung  his  arms  about  and  muttered  as  if  talking  to 
some  one.  He  remained  in  this  state  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  awoke ; 
but  I  saw  in  an  instant  by  the  wild  look  of  his  eye,  that  his  senses  were 
leaving  him.  All  at  once  he  sprung  up  in  the  bed,  and  tried  to  get  out; 
but  1  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  restrained  him.  'Lie  down, 
Harry,  lie  down,'  said  I;  *what  is  the  matter?' 

*•  How  dare  you  strike  my  mother  ? '  said  he,  looking  at  me.  He  did 
not  know  me,  and  must  have  thought  1  was  his  step-father.  '  How  dare 
you  ?  He  shall  not  hurt  you,  mother !  Harry  will  not  let  him  1 '  He 
was  rehearsing  that  dreadful  scene  again.  '  You  '11  treat  mother  more 
kindly  when  I  am  gone?  —  she  knows  you  hate  me?'  Then  again  he 
was  sitting  beside  his  mother,  as  of  old.  'Look  there,  mother!  how 
beautiful  the  sky  is !  Heaven  is  there,  and  angels,  moUier  1  Father  is 
in  heaven,  is  he  not,  mother? ' 

He  wandered  thus  from  scene  to  scene  of  his  childhood.  Now  he 
seemed  to  think  he  was  walking  alone  with  his  mother  among  quiet 
fields,  and  he  talked  of  the  flowers,  and  the  green  grass,  and  the  bi^  and 
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the  little  brooks ;  now  he  chased  the  butterflies  over  the  smiling  meadow; 
but  in  every  thought  and  vision  of  the  past  his  mother  was  still  present 
to  his  mind.  Then  he  saw  the  face  of  his  step-&ther  and  shrieked  with 
terror. 

At  length  his  murmurs  became  more  indistinct,  and  he  sunk  again  into 
unquiet  slumbers ;  from  which  ever  and  anon  he  would  wake  for  an  in- 
stant and  gaze  wildly  around,  then  fifill  to  sleep  again. 

By  this  time  the  rosy  morn  began  to  spread  its  many-colored  banner 
over  the  heavens,  and  the  stars  of  night  paled,  and  the  eastern  horizon 
blushed  before  the  coming  brightness  of  the  day- god.  The  rising  sun  told 
of  its  coming  in  golden  characters  on  the  white  canvas  of  the  lofty  sky- 
sails,  long  ere  its  ray-crowned  head  appeared  in  the  orient  sea. 

The  watch  began  to  move  round  the  deck,  preparing  for  their  morning 
tasks,  but  there  was  none  of  the  usual  noise  and  bustle.  The  second  mate 
went  forward  and  communicated  his  orders  in  low  tones  to  the  men^  who 
commenced  to  trim  the  sheets  and  sway  on  the  slackened  ropes  without 
the  song  that  usually  accompanies  and  lightens  all  such  labors.  The  captain 
came  up  with  slippered  feet  and  stood  by  Harry's  bed-side,  but  asked  no 
questions ;  for  there,  written  on  that  pallid  face,  was  the  imasked  answer, 
and  that  answer  was,  'He  is  dying.' 

A  short  time  before  four  bells  he  awoke  again,  and  I  saw  that  the  time 
of  dissolution  was  at  hand.  He  was  however  in  his  right  mind,  and  said 
to  me  in  a  very  low  voice,  so  that  I  had  to  bend  my  head  to  hear  him  : 

'  Have  I  been  sleeping  long,  W ?     I  think  I  have  been  dreaming.' 

*  Yes,  Harry,  you  have  slept  some  time,'  I  replied.  I  did  not  like  to 
tell  him  his  mind  had  been  wandering. 

'  Please  lift  me  up,  W ,  that  I  may  see  the  sun  rise.    I  love  to  see 

it  rise  and  set ;  so  does  mother.' 

I  did  as  he  desired,  and  arranged  the  pillows  at  his  back  in  as  com- 
fortable a  position  as  possible.  He  now  saw  the  captain,  and  said  to 
him: 

*  I'm  glad  you  have  come.  Captain  A ;  I  wished  to  thank  you  for 

all  you  have  done  for  me :  you  have  been  very  kind.' 

There  was  a  tear  in  the  captain's  eye  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  conceal, 
and  as  he  turned  away  his  head  it  trickled  down  his  cheek  and  fell  with  a 
low  tap  like  a  drop  of  rain  on  the  deck.  From  that  moment  I  liked  him 
better  than  before,  and  that  tear  washed  away  many  a  harsh  word  and  deed 
from  my  memory ;  for  while  the  fountain  of  the  heart  is  yet  undried,  it 
cannot  be  all  withered  and  callous. 

Harry  then  took  my  hand,  and  drawing  me  down  close  to  him,  whis- 
pered in  my  ear,  *  Do  not  forget  to  see  mother.'  And  with  her  name 
still  on  his  lips,  his  pure  spirit  flew  away  toward  the  rising  sun,  that  gilded 
with  its  first  ray  the  face  of  the  dead  boy,  whose  pulseless  hand  slowly 
released  its  grasp  on  mine,  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  Bible  that  lay  by  his 
side.  In  a  few  moments  I  closed  his  glazing  eyes,  and  looking  up  saw, 
what  I  had  not  perceived  before,'  grouped  round  the  bed  the  silent  sailors, 
and  on  many  a  cheek,  not  often  wet  with  weeping,  was  a  sun-lighted  tear. 

We  buried  him  that  afternoon ;  but  ere  he  was  sewed  up  in  his  white 
hammock,  I  cut  a  lock  of  his  hair,  which  I  placed  in  his  Bible  ;  and  on 
my  return  home,  took  it  to  his  mother,  and  told  her  how  Hany  died. 
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LINES 

ON     RBVI8ITIMO     BERKSHIRE     LATX     IN      AUTUMN 

BT    WIX.X.ZA1I    riTT     PArilBR. 


AVwr«rft,1851. 


How  slow  the  moons  have  waxed  and  waned. 
How  dim  their  alien  beams  to  me, 

Since,  fi&^t  in  urban  durance  chained. 
Dear  Mountain-land,  I  Ve  pined  for  tibeel 


II. 


When  last,  beneath  these  native  skies, 
I  gazed  on  hills  and  vales  so  dear, 

The  charm  of  Eden's  vernal  dyes 
Seemed  mirrored  in  the  landscape  here. 


III. 


Tlie  clover^s  breath  embalmed  the  breese. 
That  danced  from  sunny  knoU  to  knoll. 

Repaying  with  the  hum  of  bees 
Sweet  shades  where  sang  the  orioleL 

IT. 

But  now,  alas  1  how  changed  the  scene  1 
No  warbling  woods,  no  murmuring  blooms; 

No  groves  with  rustling  arras  green, 
The  pride  of  summer's  sylvan  looms  I 

Yet  dearer,  in  their  silent  woe. 

Are  these  brown  wastes  and  wilds  to  me, 
Hian  all  the  gorgeous  pomp  and  show 

Of  that  great  mart  beside  the  sea. 

▼I. 

For  let  me  feel  beneath  my  feet, 
O  native  soil  1  thy  quickening  thrill. 

And  I  too,  like  the  famed  athlete, 
Thence  gain  new  strength  to  wrestle  still : 

▼II. 

Still  sorely  toil,  that  wealth  may  fling 
Fresh  ingots  on  his  swollen  heap ; 

Still  cope  with  cares,  whose  ruthless  sting 
Disturbs  the  very  death  of  sleep : 

▼III. 

With  little  means  and  large  desires 

Ckmflictinff  in  the  silent  mind. 
That  oft,  in  happier  mood,  aspires 

Its  own  fona  tasks  and  times  to  find : 

IX. 

To  be  what  manly  |)ride  commands. 

Life's  nobler  mission  to  fulfil : 
Nopassive  tool  in  sordid  hands, 

T^  work  its  wielder's  reckleas  wilL 


{ 
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^tiltHnfiins. 


LAKE     BYE:      A     SUUUER'8     DAY    DREAM. 


BT     PAUL     aiOOTOLK. 


Hark!  was  not  that  sound  the  report  of  a  gun?  I  listen:  I  hear  nothing 
farther,  only  the  reverberating,  many-voiced  echoes  of  that  startling 
sound,  chasing  each  other  like  things  of  sense,  rattling  on  now  like  the 
clapping  of  myriad  hands,  now  like  peals  of  hoarse  laughter,  through  the 
quiet  woods,  across  the  lake,  and  losing  themselves  among  the  *  wood- 
crowned  heights '  on  the  southern  shore  beyond.  I  look  forward,  from 
where  I  lie  stretched  at  length  upon  the  grass,  underneath  the  cooling 
shadows  of  this  clump  of  heavy  foliaged  hickories ;  I  look  forward  toward 
the  west,  and  just  emerging  from  the  thickets  upon  the  western  shore  of 
this  pretty  Lake  Rye,  away  down  there  by  the  '  Thompson  Lot's  '  lower 
border  —  I  mean  that  sunny  slope  yonder  facing  me,  where  that  low 
rocky  ledge  juts  into  the  water  —  I  see  my  brother  Ned  jump  from  the 
steep  side-hill  down  upon  *  Betty's  Rocks.'  He  has  killed  a  king-fisher, 
and  is  picking  him  up.  The  bird  flutters,  and  with  a  spasmodic  effort  to 
escape  tumbles  into  the  water.  Ole  Bull  plunges  in  after  him ;  has 
already  gotten  the  prize  in  his  teeth,  and  scrambles  out  of  the  water  upon 
the  rocks  again.  The  bird  is  landed.  My  brother  sits  down  and  re-loads 
his  gun.  The  petty  blufl&  of  a  miniature  precipice  rise  behind  him,  and 
a  narrow  shelving  of  solid  dark  rock,  worn  and  fretted  into  many  a  curious 
channel  by  the  ceaseless  beating  of  the  wavelets  of  the  lake,  stretch  out 
some  rods  on  either  side  of  him  along  the  shore.  The  water  looks  dark 
under  the  rocks  there,  indicating  its  great  depth.  A  broad  sheet  of  purest 
crystal  spreads  out  before  him  a  little  to  the  north,  and  far  away  for  a 
mile  toward  the  south,  shaped  (ab  appears  from  this  point  of  view)  not 
unlike  a  goodly  river. 

This  scene  unfolds  itself  to  my  eyes,  while  I  lie  here,  full  half  a  mile 
distant  from  those  rocks,  at  the  top  of  this  side-hill  lot,  that  descends  to 
the  lake  on  this  easterly  shore.  The  northern  shore  is  a  flat  rich-bottomed 
meadow,  being  the  upper  end  of  the  basin  scooped  out  of  the  hills  to  hold 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  Much  of  the  other  shore  is  bold ;  some  yerj 
rocky;  most  of  it  wood-skirted,  and  heavily  fringed  with  a  deep  dark- 
green  embroidery  of  oaks  and  hemlocks.  This  northern  shore,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  back,  looks  as  if  it  had  once  been  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and 
as  if  the  continual  wearing  down  of  those  sandy  hills  beyond  had  gradually 
filled  up  the  hollow,  and  driven  the  waters  back  on  the  bolder  and  more 
rocky  shores. 

A  lovely  scene  is  projected  before  me.  I  have  walked  over  every  inch 
of  the  ground  a  hundred  times.  From  infancy  to  manhood,  every  thought 
of  my  life  has  come  up  to  me  nt  some  time  upon  some  portion  of  it  or 
another.  Every  tree,  every  rock,  I  had  almost  said  every  cloud  over  head, 
and  every  ripple  of  the  lake  at  my  feet,  seem  to  roe  familiar  household 
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things.  Like  the  interlacing  roots  of  those  willows  (as  another  has  hinted 
to  me)  on  the  margin  of  yonder  green-fringed  brook,  supporting  the  earth, 
and  preventing  the  ceaseless  current  from  washing  down  the  banks  of  tho 
stream ;  so  these  recollections  of  events,  places  and  persons,  revived  by  this 
scene  often  revisited,  sustain  my  individuality,  and  pi  event  the  recklesfi 
stream  of  present  aflfairs  from  overflowing  and  absorbing  my  whole  moral 
nature. 

Down  on  that  smooth  meadow  on  the  northern  shore  I  frolicked  with 
my  brothers  and  cousins  in  times  past,  as  far  back  as  my  memory  can  go. 
Close  by  the  water's  edge  stood  the  old  button-wood  tree,  under  which  we 
stripped  on  many  a  summer's  day,  to  bathe  in  the  clear  water  that  ripples 
there  over  the  whitened  beach.  The  old  tree  has  gone,  and  a  younger 
has  succeeded  it.  And  some  of  the  boy-faces  that  were  wont  to  mingle 
in  those  childish  pastimes  have  gone  too ;  dead  !  —  dead  ere  their  prime! 
Who  can  summon  back  the  days  of  childhood  without  many  a  pang! 
Fix  for  a  moment  any  scene,  and  then  follow  out  the  pathway  of  each 
actor  in  it  down  to  the  time  of  the  reminiscence,  and  you  see  so  much  to 
produce  pain  and  unhappiness  in  the  issue  and  the  contrast,  that  you  can- 
not but  think  the  Cynic  philosopher  was  right,  who  thought  the  art 
of  forgetting  was  more  worthy  to  be  learned  than  the  art  of  memory. 
And  yet  the  angels  tell  us  this  bitterness  is  a  tonic  to  the  sold ! 

Yonder,  on  the  shore  beyond  the  button-wood  tree  a  little,  you  may 
yet  see  the  ruins  of  a  mimic  pier,  constructed  by  my  uncle  Field  as  a 
mooring  for  his  sail-boat.  How  vividly  comes  back  to  me  the  launch  of 
that  sail-boat !  It  was  an  era  to  us  boys.  For  several  summers  we  had 
navigated  every  tiny  bay  and  harbor  of  that  petty  sea  in  a  fleet  composed 
of  a  decrepit  scow  and  a  log- boat.  The  scow  leaked  so  badly  that  a  man 
was  constantly  required  at  the  pumps ;  and  the  log-boat  so  rolled  with 
its  uneasy  crew,  that  we  caught  many  a  ducking  from  our  hazardous 
exploring  ex|)editions.  It  was  rare  fun  though,  and  we  were  the  n)08t 
courageous  fellows  in  the  world  to  dare  it.  Ah,  we  had  all  the  requisites 
of  the  Horatian  prescription,  that  now  rises  to  my  lips  involuntarily : 

*fLU  robiir  et  «» triplex 
Circa  pectus  erut,  qui  On^ilem  truci 

Commisit  pclugo  ratetn 
Primus,  nee  timuil  prfeclpitem  Africum 

Deccrtniilem  Aquiluiiibus, 
Nee  tristes  llyadais  uec  mbiem  Noti, 

Quo  iioii  arbiter  Itadria* 
Majur,  tullere  sou  ponere  vult  freta.' 

But  this  boat  was  a  sail-br.at !  How  we  shouted  and  clapped  our  hands 
with  glee  as  she  was  brought  down  the  hill  and  launched !  How  she 
glided  tiirough  the  water  foaming  at  her  prows!  No  bailing  out  tlie 
boat  now ;  no  rowing,  no  paddling,  no  tipping  over,  no  hugging  the  shore 
to  keep  in  shoal  water :  we  dared  to  brave  the  billows  of  the  deep  I  She 
did  not  even  need  a  bush  in  her  bow  in  a  strong  wind  ;  indeed,  ^he  sailed 
quite  as  well  without  it.  But,  alas !  all  bread  and  butter  falls  butter-side 
down:  the  boat  would  ujjset  every  now  and  then,  when  a  flaw  of  wind 
struck  her;  and  among  these  hills  tho  wind  is  all  flaws.  At  last  a  man 
in  her  was  drowned.  Keyeu  Lane,  poor  fellow  !  went  down  and  never 
came  up.  We  believed  it  was  done  by  him  out  of  spite  against  us  Iwys, 
who  Used  to  laugh  at  him  because  he  was  a  cripple  and  limped  in  a 
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ridiculous  way ;  but  he  never  came  up  again,  and  so  the  pickerel  ate  him, 
and  the  boat  was  condemned  as  unscaworthy  by  all  our  mothers,  and  she 
rotted  at  her  wharf,  and  all  our  *  robur  et  cbs  triplex  circa  pectus '  was  of 
no  avail ;  and  with  this  catastrophe  all  boating  fell  into  sad  disrepute,  and 
the  lake  grew  more  and  more  dangerous  every  day. 

Yonder  too  you  see,  not  far  from  the  ruined  pier,  stretches  out  a  water- 
fence,  as  it  is  called,  being  a  wall  dividing  two  fields  running  down  upon 
the  sand,  and  extended  beyond  the  shore  over  the  deeper  water  by  long 
and  heavy  poles,  projected  out  so  far  that  cattle  cannot  ford  around  it 
At  sight  of  it  now,  the  time  of  a  rare  exploit  recurs  to  me  as  yesterday. 
I  was  strolling  down  by  this  shore  one  afternoon  in  September.  I  had  my 
&ther*8  '  training '  musket  for  a  fowling-piece,  and  was  in  pursuit  of  rob- 
ins and  squirrels.  That  old  musket  I  —  how  I  used  to  coax  it,  oil  the 
lock,  cleanse  the  barrel,  pick  the  fiint!  To  how  many  a  luckless  robin 
and  scoundrel  clape  and  squirrel  it  has  done  bloody  murder !  Well,  I 
had  come  to  this  water-fence,  which  was  then  thickly  studded  on  either 
side  with  a  hedge-row  of  hazel-nut  bushes  and  grape-vines,  and  was  peering 
in  the  bushes  to  see  if  any  grapes  were  still  left,  when  I  heard  a  tremen- 
dous clanging  and  fluttering  noise,  ^  like  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind,' 
immediately  over  my  head.  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  small  flock,  consist- 
ing of  some  half  dozen,  of  wild  geese.  They  are  rare  visitants  of  the  lake, 
and  I  had  heard  only  dim  traditions  of  captures  there.  Now,  thought  I, 
for  a  triumphal  feat  of  arms,  to  put  all  the  sportsmen  of  the  neighbor- 
hood to  the  blush.  I  crppt  softly  along  the  fence,  and  saw  the  snowy 
troop  alight  in  the  water  close  to  the  shore,  within  some  forty  yards  of  the 
place  where  I  stood  concealed.  My  gun  was  very  apt  to  *  hang  fire,'  and 
my  nerves  were  quite  in  a  flutter  at  the  vastness  of  the  enterprise  before 
me.  Now  a  distressing  reflection  occurred  to  me :  my  gun  was  loaded 
with  mustard-seed  shot !  What  should  I  do  ?  There  plashed  and  screamed 
the  finest  game  I  had  ever  seen  or  known  of  in  my  life ;  here  was  I  within 
easy  gun-shot  The  birds  would  soon  fly.  A  thought  struck  me.  I 
drew  from  my  pocket  my  pen-knife,  opened  a  blade  at  either  end,  and 
dropped  it  into  the  muzzle  of  my  gun,  raised  the  old  musket  cautiously, 
rested  it  upon  the  fence,  and  getting  tlie  best  *  sight'  I  could  among  the 
twigs  and  leaves,  pulled  trigger.  Bang !  went  the  gun  with  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion. It  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  used  for  some  months,  and  I 
had  probably  overcharged  it  with  powder,  for  it  kicked  backward  in  a 
most  graceful  manner,  and  completely  carried  me  off  my  feet,  rolling  upon 
the  ground.  The  birds  all  flew  as  if  their  greatest  enemy  was  at  hand, 
leaving  the  water  a  little  discolored  with  blood,  and  covered  with  feathers 
enough  for  a  bolster.  What  execution  my  pen-knife  did  I  never  knew ; 
but  I  counted  with  some  complacency  on  the  blood  and  feathers,  as  evi- 
dence of  what  I  might  have  done  with  a  good  rifle.  Away  went  the  birds 
screaming  through  the  air,  helter-skelter  at  first,  but  soon  forming  their 
battdion,  one  ahead  and  two  rows  behind,  in  shape  not  unlike  the  letter 
V,  as  composedly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Even  now  I  look  about 
me,  to  see  if  I  am  quite  alone,  and  my  ears  tingle  with  shame. 

Do  you  see  yonder  dark  speck  in  the  water,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
lake,  that  looks  so  *  verv  like  a  whale  ? '  Hill  Rock  !  —  what  a  treasure 
wast  thou  I     A  sail  to  that  distant  island  was  like  a  voyage  to  Polynesia. 
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It  brought  up  all  the  vivid  visions  of  the  voyages  of  Sinbad.  You  see  it 
is  but  a  single  rock,  some  few  yards  in  circumference,  and  the  rocks  de- 
scend from  this  peak  under  water,  by  a  rather  precipitous  slope,  into  the 
deepest  part  of  the  lake.  What  rare  sport  to  paddle  out  in  our  crazy 
craft  to  that  *■  barren  island !  ^  It  was  more  than  half  a  day's  sail  from  our 
southern  shore.  There  was  the  spot  for  fishing !  Pickerel  and  clouders 
prowled  stealthily  about  there,  and  longed  for  the  hook.  It  was  a  grand 
event  to  go  over  there  and  fish.  We  were  never  trusted  thus  far  alone. 
Sometimes  our  uncle  Dan  (who  was  a  great  sportsman,  and  knew  every 
thing,  and  with  whom  we  were  sure  to  be  safe)  would  go  with  us.  Then, 
too,  it  was  such  '  exquisite  fine  fun,'  as  Harry  Daring  says,  to  see  him,  shel- 
tered behind  a  bush  in  the  end  of  the  scow,  shoot  hell-divers ;  a  small 
black  duck,  that  frequent  this  sequestered  shore.  And  then  the  fishing 
with  buoys :  hooks  and  lines  attached  to  small  branches  of  a  tree,  and  left 
to  float  at  random  on  the  water.     Hill  Kock  !  bless  thy  flinty  heart ! 

Look  now  from  this  rock  to  the  west,  and  you  will  see  that  the  lake  is 
nearly  twice  the  size  you  thought  when  you  looked  from  where  I  am  on 
this  eastern  side-hill.  You  may  now  perceive  that  this  is  too  broad  an 
expanse  of  water,  and  pushes  too  far  in  to  the  land  there  at  *  Sao  Har- 
bor' on  the  west,  to  be  deemed  a  mere  cove.  There  too  you  may  see 
the  shore  is  gentle  and  easy  for  a  little  space,  although  the  hills  mount 
up  quickly  behind.  What  a  sweet  serenity  is  breathed  over  the  whole 
landscape.  Not  a  human  habitation  visible,  except  a  little  cottage  there 
in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  where  my  grandfather's  man,  Jim  Hopps,  lived 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  successor  has  laid  his  Vandal 
hands  upon  the  native  shrubbery  that  skirted  this  part  of  the  shore. 
Heaven  pardon  me  for  hating  the  villain  1  See,  he  has  robbed  '  High 
Point  '  of  those  dear  old  trees  and  bushes,  where  wo  lay  in  early  days 
and  rested  from  our  toilsome  pleasures,  and  lazily  watched  the  mock- tides 
of  this  mimic  sea. 

Imagine  we  are  sitting  upon  the  top  of  that  projecting  promontory, 
*  High  Point.'  It  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  water  some  sixty  feet, 
and  is  at  the  point  where  the  western  shore  breaks  from  its  line,  and  runs 
into  the  west,  forming  the  harbor.  Standing  upon  the  top  of  the  '  Thomp- 
son Lot,'  that  rises  so  high  at  the  back  of  '  Betty's  Rocks,'  you  might 
see  the  whole  of  the  lake  spread  out  at  your  feet ;  and  its  shape,  like  that 
of  every  other  thing  indescribabb — *if  shape  it  may  be  called  which  shape 
has  none ' —  its  shape  then  (shade  of  Italy !)  is  like  that  of  a  man's  boot 
The  leg  runs  up  to  the  southern  shore,  and  the  top  is  *  bounded '  by  those 
pretty  meadows.  The  eastern  shore  runs  nearly  straight —  with  a  slight 
bow  for  the  calf  of  the  leg  there  among  the  hemlocks  —  down  to  'Crom- 
well's Cove,'  where  it  turns  westerly,  and  the  heel  runs  into  the  land. 
Curving  up  slightly,  to  fit  the  hollow  of  the  foot,  the  shore  now  pushes 
westerly,  and  passing  beyond  *  Hill  Rock'  down  into '  Sag  Harbor,'  where 
the  toe  is  planted,  turns  again  and  bends  up  to  *  High  Point,'  where  the 
instep  is  fixed,  when  again  it  hinges  nearly  at  right  angles,  shooting  along 
almost  in  a  straight  line ;  and  passing  '  Betty's  Rocks  '  up  to  the  meadows 
again  on  the  north,  it  strikes  the  top  whence  we  set  out  in  the  circumam- 
bulation.  From  '  High  Point  '  we  can  look,  as  you  discover,  diagonally 
across  to  the  south-eastern  shore,  where  those  willows  wave  over  the  sandy 
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beach  of  '  Cromwkll^s  Cove  ; '  and  we  can  see  easterly,  opposite  to  us, 
the  'Hemlock  Shore;'  and  northerly,  the  *Woodfield  Meadows;' 
and  southerly,  over  '  Hill  Rock'  to  the  rocky  shore  beyond ;  and  west- 
erly, into  *  Sao  Harbor  '  again  on  the  right 

Heigho  I  what  a  ramble  we  have  had ;  and  here  I  lie  at  rest  nigh  noon 
of  this  hot  August  day,  underneath  the  cooling  shadows  of  this  clump  of 
heavy-foliaged  hickories  I  I  was  quite  a  boy  when  there  was  great  talk 
of  conveying  the  water  of  this  lake  to  New- York  City.  How  it  would  be 
done  we  boys  did  wonder !  In  barrels,  or  carts,  or  by  engines  ?  One 
boy  I  recollect,  who  was  studying  *  Conversations  on  Chemistry,'  suggested 
syphons.  But  we  had  no  faith  in  *  Emily'  and  'Caroline'  or  'Mrs.  B.,' 
on  a  subject  of  this  magnitude.  What  a  pity  to  take  the  water  away ! 
What  would  the  pickerel,  and  clouders,  and  perch,  and  turtles,  and  catfish, 
and  silversides,  and  killies,  and  frogs,  and  eels,  all  do  without  the  water  ? 
What  would  become  of  the  pond-lilies,  and  what  would  become  of  our 
scow  and  Ipg-boat?  At  length,  one  sultry  afternoon  in  August,  a  party 
of  four  very  stout  and  very  rosy-looking  gentlemen  came  up  from  the  city 
in  a  barouche,  and  drove  down  through  the  '  Woodfikld  Meadows  '  to 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  summer  had  been  very  dry,  and  the  water 
was  very  low ;  you  might  almost  walk  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  where  the 
sandy  beach  ceases,  and,  the  mud  beginning,  the  bottom  pitches  precipi- 
tously down  many  a  fathom  deep.  The  pond-lilies  were  half  out  of 
water,  and  j)anting  with  heat,  looked  very  dishevelled  and  dowdyish. 
Thousands  of  young  tad-poles  lay  in  the  shoal  water,  just  on  the  bottom, 
sunning  themselves.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring ;  it  was  the  hottest 
day  in  the  year.  One  of  the  gentlemen  alighted  from  the  barouche,  and 
going  down  to  the  water's  edge,  suddenly  started  back,  as  the  water 
seemed  alive  and  receding  from  him ;  it  was  black  with  myriads  of  tad- 
poles, who,  frightened  from  their  propriety,  rushed  like  mad  into  the 
deeper  water.  The  gentleman  stooped  down,  and  scooped  up  a  little 
water  with  his  hand  close  by  the  edge  of  the  lake,  where  it  was  of  more 
than  blood-heat,  and  where  the  tad-poles  had  been  startled  from  their 
bath  into  a  premature  toilet.  He  held  the  water  up  to  his  face,  and 
tasting  and  smelling  of  it,  put  it  from  him  as  if  he  had  touched  pitch 
and  been  defiled.  He  rapidly  and  vigorously  applied  a  snowy  cambric 
handkerchief  to  the  parts  affected  and  infected,  and  having  hastily  gotten 
into  the  barouche,  the  party  went  back  to  town.  What  re[>ort  these 
learned  chemists  or  astrologere,  whichever  they  were,  made,  or  whether 
they  furnished  the  Corporation  with  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  water,  I 
know  not.  Enough  for  us,  tlie  water  was  there  yet ;  it  was  not  carried 
to  New- York ;  and  so  the  fish  and  the  pond  lilies,  and  our  scow  and  log- 
boat,  got  safely  out  of  that  scrape. 

And  here  am  I  still  this  sultry  summer's  afternoon  lying  on  this  sweet 
hill-side,  under  the  shadow  of  these  wide-spreading  hickories,  and  these 
memories  of  times  and  places  pass  and  repass  bei'ore  my  vision  like  the 
creatures  of  a  dream.  The  phantoms  I  summon  mingle  and  fade  away, 
like  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  the  mirage.  Pain  and  pleasure  mingle, 
mingle.  I  gather  up  my  hat  and  cane,  that  have  rolled  away  on  the 
grass,  and  make  my  way,  musing  and  thoughtful,  toward  my  parental 
home.    Who  would  not  have  been  a  boy  ?    Who  would  be  a  boy  again  f 
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'grave'      stanzas. 


Oh  I  buiT  me  at  eve ! 
Not  when  the  golaen  mom  is  breaking, 
Not  when  the  i^orld  to  life  is  'waking, 
Not  when  the  happy  birds  are  singing, 
And  joyous  thoughts  are  upward  springing : 

Not  then  1  —  not  then  I 

zz. 

Oh !  bury  me  at  eve  I 
Not  when  the  sultry  noon  is  glowing, 
Not  when  the  tide  of  life  is  £)wing 
Through  the  thronged  streets,  and  all  the  air 
Echoes  the  hum  of  toil  and  care : 

Oh  no  I  —  not  then  I 

ZIZ. 

Bury  me,  friends,  at  eve  I 
When  in  the  west  the  sun,  declining, 
Is  o*er  the  level  landscape  shining; 
That  his  last  loving  beams  mav  die 
Upon  the  sjpot  where  I  shall  he. 

Silent  and  low  I 

XT. 

Then  shall  you  think  of  me, 
How  my  frail  body,  to  the  grave  descending, 
And  with  (he  common  cUiy  a  season  blending. 
Shall,  like  that  sun,  now  smking  in  the  night, 
Rise  yet  again  in  glory  far  more  bright. 

And  fade  no  more  I 


Oh  I  bury  me  at  eve ! 
When  the  roses  fold  their  petals  up, 
And  the  wild  bee  sleeps  in  the  lily-cup. 
And  every  day-flower  sinks  to  rest, 
GracefiiUy,  as  on  a  mother's  breast 

A  tired  child  may  I 

TZ. 

Only  at  quiet  eve, 
When  the  sad,  silent  stars  are  marching 
Through  the  blue  vault  the  earth  o'er-arching. 
And  the  plashing  of  the  restless  sea 
Comes  with  a  soilened  melody 

From  the  &r  shore. 

vzz. 

Then  bury  me  at  eve ! 
Not  in  the  morning's  folden  light ; 
Not  when  the  day  is  high  and  bright ; 
For  the  gladness  of  mom  and  the  care  of  nooD 
Would  ^nish  me  from  your  memories  soon, 

Where  I  would  dwell  1  Dslta. 

Jtmkerst  CoUe^:^  Octohtr  2dti, 
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STANZAS. 


The  bee  ne*er  tires  of  murmuring  hU  loy« 

For  the  8weet  flowers  in  which  he  hides  all  day 
The  bird  ne*er  wearies  of  the  notes  in  which 
He  sings  his  life  away. 


n. 


The  gentle  flowers,  until  they  droop  and  die. 

Turn  lovingly  their  faces  to  the  sun. 
As  ceaselessly  as  streamlets  to  the  sea 
With  frolic  laughter  nm. 


xzz. 


So  must  I  sing  to  thee,  and  torn  to  thee, 

Fairest  1  in  whom  alone  my  soul  finds  joy : 
Thy  love  hatii  brightness  that  can  never  uuie, 

And  sweets  that  cannot  doy.  h.  s.  cwxltov. 

Washington,  186L 
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CHAPTER   THE    ELEVENTH. 
iM  wni^ii  Tnx  ifsxtTSK  Tononxs  npow  RsifiMisoxvoas  or  tbx  olssv  txmb. 


*  O  DEAR  is  a  tale  of  the  olden  time, 
Sequari  vestigia  renim.'  WAraova  AxvAz.a :  Mott<>. 

Talking  of  good  fellows,  reader,  some  people  call  Lola  Montez  one. 
She  always  was  a  trump,  they  say  —  the  veritable  Queen  of  Hearts.  / 
said  so  once,  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  at  the  great 
Council  of  Coastance,  where  she  then  shone  a  bright  particular  star,  known 
to  the  world  as  the  Fair  Imperia.  I  was  rojrself,  at  that  time,  confiden- 
tial secretary  to  His  Excellency  Bishop  Matteis,  a  worthy  man  and  great 
scholar. 

Now  one  day,  while  awaiting  in  that  lady's  ante-chamber  the  oppor> 
tunity  to  speak  a  few  words  with  a  certsdn  cardinal,  whom  I  erroneously 
supposed  at  the  time  to  be  in  confab  with  her,  and  being  weary  of  delay, 
I  hogan  to  sing,  in  baritono  pro/undo,  a  song  of  my  own  composition, 
which  had  recently  become  immensely  popular  among  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  the  bishops,  archbishops,  cardinals,  priests  and  laymen,  in 
attendance  on  the  council ;  and  the  words  were : 

*  CoNSTAMCB  lies  on  the  Boden  Boden  See, 
Just  take  a  look  and  convinced  yoa  11  be ; 
Constance  lies  on  the  Boden  Boden  See, 
Just  take  a  look  and  convinced  you  11  be : 
Convinced  you'll  be — *vinced  yoa  11  be, 
That  Constance  lies  on  the  Boden  Boden  See. 
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Cioiistanoe  lies  oo  the  Bodcn  Boden  See, 
Just  take  a  look  and  convinced  you^U  be, 
Be,  be,  be,  be,  be,  be,  be-e^, 
That  CoDBtance  Mm  on  the  Boden  Boden  See. 
Constance  lies  on  the  Boden  Boden  See, 
Just  take  a  look  and  convinced  you  '11  be : 
Boden  Boden  See,  Boden  Boden  See, 
Boden  Boden  See,  Boden  Boden  See, 
Constance  lies  on  the  Boden  Boden  See, 
Just  take  a  look  and  convinced  you  '11  be  I ' 

I  had  proceeded  thus  far,  when  a  musical  voice  from  behind  cried  out, 
*  Bravo  I '     I  turned  and  beheld  the  Fair  Imperia. 

*  That  is  a  sweet  lay,  Sir  Secretary.    Are  the  words  your  own  ? ' 

I  bowed  assent,  with  conscious  pride.  Of  all  affectation,  reader,  the 
most  contemptible  is  that  of  pretending  to  underrate  your  own  poetry 
when  you  know  that  it  is  good. 

*  I  love  poets,'  continued  Imperia.  '  Will  you  come  and  take  supper 
with  me  this  evening  ? ' 

*  A  thousand  pardons,  fair  lady,*  I  replied,  *  but  my  lord  bishop  re- 
quires my  attendance.' 

*  Oh,  never  mind  your  bishop ;  you  can  run  home  and  poison  him,  you 
know,  long  before  dinner !  Ha  I  I  have  in  my  cabinet  some  exquisite 
Milanese  Assa  Porcij  which  will  settle  him  directly.  Or  if  you  prefer  it, 
one  of  my  esquires  shall  go  immediately  and  stab  him.' 

Overcome  by  this  excess  of  kindness,  I  could  only  thank  Imperia,  and 
assure  her  that  these  intensities  of  politeness  were  quite  needless;  that 
for  once  I  would  venture  to  play  the  truant,  and  become  her  guest. 

*  Then  why  in  the  name  of  all  the  devils  and  the  red  fire  of  hell  could  n't 
you  say  so  at  once ! '  quoth  the  lady. 

Reader,  I  did  take  supper  with  her  —  at  the  risk  of  getting  my  head 
broken.  She  flung  both  her  cats  out  of  the  window ;  set  her  dog  at  a 
primate  who  came  to  make  an  evening  call ;  tired  the  curtains  and  quenched 
it  with  three  dozen  of  Burgundy ;  cursed  the  cook  for  not  putting  point- 
lace  around  the  handle  of  the  joint  of  venison ;  and  concluded  with  an 
abortive  attempt  to  assassinate  her  dressing- maid  for  sneezing  during 
prayers.  .  .  .  .  • 

A  good  deed  always  meets  with  its  reward.  More  than  four  hundred 
years  afterward,  id  estj  one  sunny  afternoon  in  Munich,  on  or  about  the 
twenty-fifth  of  April,  a.d.  1847,  I  found  myself  in  company  with  half 
the  town  in  general,  and  the  Swiss  corps  of  students  in  particular,  seated 
in  a  beer-hall  just  without  the  walls.  And  you  must  know,  my  friend, 
that  it  is  an  old  custom  to  sell  in  that  particular  place,  from  the  twentieth 
of  April  until  the  first  of  May,  a  strong  beer  known  as  *  Salvator^  to  all 
applying.  But  from  the  latter  date  until  the  first  of  June  another  variety, 
termed  ^Bok^  is  sold  at  another  place,  not  far  from  the  Eesidem,  or 
Palace. 

Now  the  honest  and  virtuous  citizens  of  Munich  were  making  merry 
after  their  own  hearts  over  the  Salvator  beer.  Some  were  abusing  the 
king,  and  others  disputing  whether  the  electric  telegraph  wire,  which 
passed  through  the  Neu  Strass,  were  a  lightning-rod  or  a  patent  clothes- 
line. Some  were  swearing  by  Donner  wetter  and  Parapluie,  and  others 
screaming  out  *•  SepperV  to  the  beer-maid.  Finally,  a  jovial  student  ot* 
law,  named  Sturzenegger,  (ultimately  turned  out  of  the  university  for  his 
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political  liberalism,)  proposed  that  we  should  sing  'On  yonder  rock  re- 
dining.'  But  a  slight  difficulty  interposed ;  for  of  the  singers  present 
very  few  knew  it  in  the  same  tongue.  Each  therefore  started  on  his  own 
hook. 

A  sang  in  Italian. 

B  in  German. 

0  in  Romansch. 

D  in  French. 

E  in  Bavarian  patois. 

And  I,  your  friend,  in  English. 

So  we  were  all  as  happy  as  clams  at  high  tide.  And  with  my  meer- 
schaum rolling  volumes  of  smoke  out  of  my  mouth,  with  a  mighty  '  Aiass'V 
of  Salvator  before  me,  I  mused  over  the  wise  things  which  Professor 
Beckers  had  said  that  morning  in  bis  lecture  on  Schelling ;  over  the  pro- 
fundities which  Schubert  had  that  afternoon  evolved  in  Natural  History, 
and  the  excellent  arguments  which  Ooerres  would  to-morrow  develop; 
and  just  as  I  was  losing  myself  in  Thiersch's  .^thetics  and  Neumann^s 
Modern  History,  I  hoard  a  row  outside 

.  .  .  An  accurate  row  ;  a  well-defined  row;  a  devil  of  a  row.  For 
the  Fair  Imperia  that  was,  the  lovely  Lola  that  is,  having  learned  (proba- 
bly from  her  particular  friend  Mr.  Meyer,  cUias  His  Majesty  King  Louis) 
that  her  ancient  enemies,  the  people  of  Munich,  were  all  off  on  a  batter 
in  the  Salvator  Kneiss,  resolved  to  beard  the  lions  in  their  den,  and  take 
a  drink  herself;  and  had  actually  descended  from  her  carriage,  whip  in 
hand,  for  the  purpose 

When  being  recognized  by  some  of  the  natives,  they  at  once 

arose  and  greeted  her  with  a  pereaL  With  hoots,  yells  and  screams, 
the  multitude  drove  her  back  to  the  vehicle,  pelted  it,  smashed  the  glasses, 
and  cursed  like  Russians.  Hearing  a  muttered  *  Sacrament  /'  beside  me, 
I  turned  and  beheld  my  particular  friend  H.,  studiosus  juris,  holding  a 
mighty  paving-stone,  with  which  ho  was  about  to  annihilate  Lola,  kill  the 
coachman,  and  very  probably  injure  the  horses  and  carriage,  which  I 
incontinently  twitched  out  of  his  liands.    And  so  I  paid  for  my  supper. 


Franco Ys  Villon,  the  madcap  poet  who  flourished  during  the  reigns 
of  Charles  the  VIL  and  Louis  the  XL,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine. 
Once  or  twice  in  every  cer.tury  I  always  make  a  point  of  reading  through 
his  *  Testaments,^  And  I  would  advise  you,  friend-reader,  to  do  the  same ; 
if  not  several  times,  at  different  ages,  at  least  once  during  the  century  in 
which  you  hve.    For  never  was  there  yet  so  good  a  poet,  so  little  read : 

*  Vir.LON  Aut  le  premier,  dans  ces  siecle*  grossiera, 
Dcbrouilltir  Turt  couAis  de  noa  vieux  romaacierB.' 

So  said  Boileau,  with  reason. 

Villon,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  *  a  hard  boy.'  Reckless,  wild,  and  ec- 
centric, his  whole  life  was  one  continued  scrape.  A  genuine  student  of 
Paris,  his  money  and  time  went,  as  he  expressed  it: 

*  Tout  oux  tavemes,  et  aux  fiUea.* 

No  class  of  men  have  changed  so  little  during  the  ooune  of  centuries 
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as  tliese  same  students.  It  is  written  in  the  folio  of  Johannes  de  Mer- 
curia : 

1st  'Peccatuh  magis  bonum  est  quam  malum.'  'Sin  is  rather  a  good 
than  an  evil  thing.' 

2dly.   '  CONSENTIBNS   TEMPTATIONE,    GUI    RESI8TERB    NGN    POTEST,  NOH 

PECCAT.'  *The  man  who  yields  to  temptation  when  no  longer  able  to 
resist,  does  not  sin.' 

For  tliese  dicta  John  was  very  properly  condemned  in  1347  by  the 
University  of  Pari^.  Pity,  isn't  it,  rejider,  that  after  so  many  centuries 
we  should  still  find  the  students  of  that  very  University  exemplifying  by 
their  lives  the  fullest  faith  in  such  improper,  unexemplary,  heretical  and 
obsolete  doctrines  ?     But  so  the  world  goes  1 

There  is  a  little  poem  of  Villou^Sj  which  always  pleased  me.  The 
poor  devil  wrote  it  when  laid  neck  and  heels  in  prison,  and  introduced  it, 
at  my  suggestion,  into  his  *  Grand  Testament,^     Here  it  is : 

Ses  Satnes  tu  Semps  3M8. 

(1461.) 

*  Say.  is  thero  left  on  earth  a  trace 

Of  Flora,  once  the  fairest  fair  ? 
Or  Archipiada,  or  Thais, 

That  bright,  unrivalled,  queenly  pair? 
Echo  will  fling  the  question  back, 

0*er  silent  liilce  and  streamlet  lone. 
Where  doth  all  earthly  beauly  flee  7 

Where  have  the  snows  of  winter  gone? 

'  Where  is  the  learned  Hrloisb, 

For  whom  the  amonius  scholar  sighed? 
Ah,  happy  had  they  never  met ! 

Love  ill  becomes  scholastic  pride. 
Or  where  the  proud  and  statel*  Queen, 

By  whose  command  Db  BuRiDAit 
Was  thrown  at  midnight  in  the  i^eine? 

—  Where  have  the  snows  of  whiter  gone? 

*  Where  Is  that  Queen,  our  fleur  de  lya, 

Whose  gentle  voice  could  banish  pain  ? 
Fair  Bbrtua,  Beatrick.  Alys, 

And  IIarkmbodrg,  who  held  La  Mayne? 
And  good  Joanna  of  Ixirraine, 

Burnt  by  the  English  at  Rouen  ? 
Where  are  Ihey  all  —  i?aint  Mary  —  »pealc  ? 

—  Where  have  the  snows  of  winter  gone?^ 

*  Gentles,  these  qnesUons  all  are  vain ; 

Ask  not  of  things  for  ever  flown: 
With  this  refrain,  I  answer  plain, 
Where  have  the  snows  of  winter  gone  ? ' 


Bona  VENTURE  des  Peruiers  was  also  a  particular  friend  of  mine.  If 
I  had  time  I  would  translate  his  *  Cymhilum  Afundi^*  which  is  a  witty 
book,  as  you  well  know,  although  sadly  abused  by  the  learned.  For 
Stephanus  calls  it  *  detestable  ; '  La  Croix  du  Mayne  and  Bayle, '  impious  ;  * 
and  Estienne  P^quier,  *a  book  deserving  to  be  burnt  with  its  author.' 
The  thick-headed  Philistine,  Theopkilus  Spizelitis,  assures  his  readers 
that  it  is  very  infamous,  extremely  wicked  and  execrable  ;  whtle  a  certiin 
manuscript  commentator  (or  small  potato)  appended  to  it,  as  critique, 
'  Dixit  insipiens  in  corde  suo,  *  J^on  est  Deus,^ '  Of  all  these  gentlemen, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  none  had  ever  read  a  line  of  it ;  and  he  (the 
exception)  declares  it  to  be  quite  as  vile  a  book  as  the  work  *  De  Tribu 
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Impaatorihus^  with  which  he  had  no  doubt  carefully  compared  it  And 
this  of  the  very  man  who  aided  Calvin  and  Olivetan  to  translate  the 
Bible  into  French  ! !  Horrible,  most  horrible  !  !  But  Bonaventore  was 
a  spiritual  brother  of  Rabelais,  ergo,  if  his  sins,  et  cetera.  You  know  the 
catch: 

*  SiNo  Jig  my  Jole  —  the  padding  bowl, 
The  table  and  the  frame: 
My  master  he  did  cudgel  me, 
For  kitting  of  my  dame.' 

I  shall  always  cherish  with  lively  emotions  of  gratitude  the  recollection 
of  my  poor  friend  Bonaventure.  For  it  was  through  him  that  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  that  sweetest,  gentlest,  noblest,  and  fairest  of  ladies, 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre;  who  introduced  me  to  Cle- 
ment Marot ;  who  introduced  me  to  Etienne  Dolet ;  who  introduced  me 
to  Pelletier;  who  introduced  me  to  Denisot ;  who  introduced  me  to  Boi- 
aistuau,  whom  I  knew  already.  Ah !  life  was  a  golden  dream  for  me 
then  !  On  the  stream  of  time  swam  roses  and  lilies.  Beautiful  melo- 
dies rang  forth  from  the  lute  of  love,  and  the  treble  of  glad  hopes  in  a 
happy  future  bore  the  accompaniment  of  pleasant  memories  of  a  delight- 
ful past.     O  my  soul ! 

BaiNOB  us  in  good  ale,  brynge  us  In  goode  ale ! 
For  oar  bllased  I^uiy's  sake,  bring  aa  in  goode  ale! 

For  yf  that  I 

Maye  have  trewly 
Goode  ale  a  firkin  mil ; 

I  shal  looko  like  one, 

Oy  Bwele  Saint  John, 
Well  shorn  against  ye  wolle  I 

Tho  I  goe  bare, 

Take  ye  no  car« ; 
I  nothynge  am  a  colde ; 

I  am  so  wrapped 

And  thorogbiie  lapped, 
In  Joly  goode  ale  and  olde. 

CEREVI3IA  BIBUNT  HOMINES: 
ANIMALIA  CETERA  FONTBS  I 

E  Pluribus  Unum  :  the  eagle  su6fers  little  birds  to  sing.  It  has  been 
deeply  regretted  by  the  French  lifres-lofres^  or  literary  loafers  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  private  life  and  adventures  of  Des 
Perriers,  Now  if  they  will  make  it  worth  the  while,  I  will  undertake  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  I  will  tell  you  how  he  first  obtained  a  copy  of 
Aristophanes,  availing  himself  of  the  occasion  to  kiss  the  book-seller's 
daughter  ;  how  he  quarrelled  with  Cardanus  about  the  souls  of  the 
stars,  and  visited  Cornelius  Agrippa  for  the  purpose  of  interpolating  an 
anecdote  into  a  little  work  on  which  the  latter  was  then  engaged ;  said 
work  being  entitled  *  Of  the  Bodaults  and  Gmllemettes  of  Paris ; '  which 
visit  gave  occasion  to  a  certain  chapter  in  Rabelais : 

*  Pa ND KGB  consults  Iler  Trippa, 
BelievMt  thou,  O  King  AobippaI'^ 

'  Micam  qu^  mirandum  verum^  as  Drunken  Barnaby  hath  it.  All  of 
these  fine  things,  not  less  wonderful  than  true,  will  I  do  out  of  philan- 
thropy and  a  love  for  letters  ;  id  est  —  for  a  consideration.    For  what,  in 
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this  money -getting  generation,  would  the  public  think  of  me,  if  I  were  to 
do  it  for  nothing  ? 

^  Mt  readers  tbey  woald  me  despLsef 
Tarn  me  orer  and  damn  my  eyes.' 

Literary  Public,  shouldst  thou  relish  this  preamble,  en  avant,  there  's 
more  sour-krout  for  thee,  and  btwn  pro  vi  faccia.  But  for  this  present 
reading,  let  the  following  choice  otd  Flemish  ballad  suffice : 


OP    THE    SCHOLAR. 

X. 

*  I  BiAiiD  the  water  rippling  by, 
I  thought  It  was  the  Rhine ; 

I  sat  last  night  tili  morning  shone. 
By  that  true  love  of  mine.' 

XI 

*  And  didst  thou  sit  till  morning  shone, 
A  lovely  lady  by  7 
Then  shidt  thou  hang  to-morrow  noon 
Upon  a  gallows  high.' 

in. 

'  Oh,  why  should  I  on  gallows  high 
Hang  like  a  thief  in  air? 
No  other  sin  is  on  my  soul 
Save  love  for  ladiee  fair.' 

IV. 

That  heard  a  dame  of  high  degree. 
The  wealthy  Landgrave^s  wife  : 

She  bade  them  saddle  her  palfrey  good, 
And  all  for  the  scholar  his  life. 

T. 

And  when  they  had  saddled  that  palHrey 
Her  spurs  well  bound  below,     [good, 

So  must  the  gallant  scholar  in  haste 
To  the  gallows  upward  go. 

VI. 

And  08  he  up  the  ladder  went, 
And  stooa  beneath  the  limb, 

Sooftk9  looked  around  to  toe 
If  no  ono  prayed  for  Aim. 

VII. 

*  My  lords/  said  she,  *  my  noble  lords, 
Ob,  will  ye  list  to  me  ? 

What  would  you  do  if  a  fMrlady 
Should  choose  you  her  love  to  be  ? ' 

vm. 

*  What  would  I  do  if  a  Wr  lady 
Should  yield  to  me  her  charms? 

I  would  kiss  her,  1  ween,a  thousand  limes, 
And  fold  her  in  my  arms.' 

XX. 

«  And  would  you  kiss  her  a  thousand  timea 
When  you  her  love  had  won  ? 
That  scholar  on  the  gallows  tree 
The  selfHHune  thing  hath  done.' 

x> 

*  Come  down,  come  down,  thou  reckless 
A  lady  hath  saved  Uiy  life ;         [blade, 

A  fair  lady  of  high  degree. 
The  wealthy  Landgrave's  wife.' 

XI. 

*  Hath  that  a  lady  done  for  me. 
The  wealthy  Landgrave's  wife  ? 

May  she  for  aye  her  honor  keep. 
And  I  in  peace  my  life.' 

T»T«R»  is  a  mtich  more  beautiful  Oerman  version  of  Ibm  old  ballad.  f>ntiUed.  'Dbr  rnivcn'.triio 
...iieMKHOMEi-L  '  frequently  »ung  by  sludenta.  (Vide  'Dae  Kvabch  WoHKEunoRH.'wdilion  of  HIS, 
11  152)^'  ^^'  ■^■"*-  ^o^"^   I-  0.  «.  aad  How  v.  Pai.i.«ii«labkk.     Uokm  Bmi^oxom, 
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I. 

*  loK  hoorde  een  watetje  ruiselen, 

Mv  docht  het  was  de  Ryn  ; 

Ick  neb  er  te  nacht  gheelapen, 

By  een  bruin  maechdelyn.* 

II. 
'  Hebt  ghy  te  nacht  gheelapen 
By  een  bruin  maechdelyn  ? 
Dats  morghen  suit  ghy  hanghen 
Al  aen  een  galle  ghelyn.' 

III. 

*  Waerora  so  son  de  ick  hai^hen  ? 

Ick  ben  voorwacr  geen  dief ; 
Het  hertje  van  myn  Jonc  leven 
Haeft  schone  joncvrou^Jes  lief.* 

IV. 

Ende  dat  verhoorde  een  vroutje 
So  rijken  lanlsheer  syn  wyf : 

Sy  Met  haer  paer  deken  sadelen, 
t^  Was  om  den  schry  ver  syn  lyf. 


Doe  dat  paert  ghesadelt  was, 
De  spore  was  aengedaen. 

Doe  moest  dat  lose  schry  vertje 
Ter  galge  opwaert  gaen. 

VI. 

Maer  doen  by  op  de  leder  clam, 

Al  op  de  derde  trap, 
Hy  keec  so  dickmaels  omme 

OiTer  niemant  voor  hem  bat. 

VTl. 

'  Myn  heren,'  sei  sy,  *■  myn  heren, 
VVUt  doch  een  wort  verstaen, 
Of  daer  een  goelick  vroutje 
Quam  voor  uw  beddeken  staen?* 

VIII. 

Dat  daer  een  goelick  vrouwetje 
Quam  voor  myn  betje  sUen  7 

Ick  souse  so  heimelick  kussen, 
In  myn  blanc  arm  ontfa^n.' 

IX. 

*  Sout  ghise  so  heimelick  cusaen. 

In  uw  blanc  arm  ontfain  ? 
So  heeft  dat  lose  schry vertje — 
Ooc  anders  niet  misdaen/ 

X. 

*  Com  af,  com  af,  loos  schryver^e, 

Behouden  isuw  lyf; 
Dat  heft  gedaen  een  vroutje, 
So  riken  lantoheer  syn  wyf.* 

XI 

*  Heeft  dat  gedaen  een  vroutje, 
So  riken  landtshoer  syn  wyf? 
Behouden  moet  si  haer  eertjo 
£nde  ick  myn  Jonghe  lyf.' * 
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THUNDER-STORM       ON      THE      TAPPAAN      ZEE. 


BT     Mart    M.    ■•WITT. 


I. 


Down  from  the  dark  clotidii  came  the  tempest  swooping, 
Reodiuj^  with  thun Jer-bolts  it^  onward  way ; 

Far  round  the  headland  came  the  white  waves,  trooping 
Like  friglitcned  wild  birds,  fast  along  the  bay. 


II. 


Landward  the  hurrying  skiflb  wore  quickly  rowing, 
E^icli  ladeu  bark  up-furled  her  flowing  sail ; 

Tlic  husbandman  the  ripened  meadow  mowing. 
Hastened  to  shelter  rrom  the  threatening  gale. 

III. 

Under  the  tall  trees  stood  the  watchful  catUe, 

Low  in  tlie  strong  wind  bowed  the  full-eared  grain  ; 

Tiien,  like  an  army  rushing  on  to  battle, 

Down  o*er  the  parched  earth  poured  the  loud-paced  rain. 

It  passed ;  and  at  his  door  the  gladdened  mortal 

Turned  to  the  brightening  heavens  his  thankful  brow, 

When,  lo  1  on  yonder  shore,  as  't  were  the  portal 
To  glory,  roee  the  wondrous,  seven-fold  bow  1 


The  promise-bow  throughout  the  ages  cherished. 
The  spirit-bridge,  whereon,  the  ancient  Norse 

Believed,  the  hero  who  in  battle  peri'«hed 
Rode  to  Valhalla  on  his  phantom-horse. 


The  wampum-belt  wherewith,  the  Indian  saveth, 
Wahgondah  bindeth  strongly  back  the  ram ; 

The  sign  of  power  our  Goo  to  us  betrayeth. 
To  cheer  our  future  when  our  hope  seems  vain. 

▼II. 

Oh !  whnt  a  temple  then  rose  all  around  us  I 
Faded  tlie  portal  from  our  raptured  eyes. 

While  tlirour^h  the  glowing  radiance  that  enwound  us, 
Floatci  Earth's  incense  up  to  Paradise  I 

VIIT. 

And  on  the  Wesfs  high  altar  sunsct^s  pyre. 
That  piled  witli  gorgeous  flame  in  grandeur  lay, 

liunicd  hoav4Miward,  like  a  sacrificial  fire, 
A  pure  thauk-oflfering  for  the  blessed  day. 

IZ. 

Thanks  for  tiie  wayside  joys  that  rise  to  greet  us, 
Tlianks  for  the  rain  that  cools  the  spirit's  core ; 

Thanks  for  the  truthful  hearts  that  glow  to  meet  Q8» 
And  fill  our  lives  with  memories  evermore. 
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QUEBEC. 

Early  one  morning,  in  tho  month  of  August  of  the  present  year  of 
grace,  I  left  the  cabin  of  the  steam-boat  on  which  the  night  before  I  had 
embarked  at  Montreal  for  Quebec,  for  a  walk  upon  the  upper  deck.  The 
gray  dawn  had  yielded  to  the  full  light  which  precedes  sunrise,  and  the 
rosy  fingers  of  Aurora,  rather  large  and  long  and  red  for  a  maiden's,  reached 
from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  Far  down  the  river,  crowdi?  g  close  upon 
the  water's  edgo,  and  rising  over  a  steep  hill  of  rock,  which  receded  gradu- 
ally from  the  river,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Quebec.  High  over  the 
roofs  of  the  city,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  stood  tlie  *  Citadel,'  from 
which  floated  against  a  cloudless  sky  a  banner  gilded  by  the  rising  sun, 
and  displaying  on  its  folds  the  cross  of  St.  George. 

In  a  short  time  our  boat  had  reached  the  town ;  had  traced  her  way 
to  the  dock  through  the  shipping  lying  at  anchor  in  the  river ;  and  in  a 
still  shorter  time  I  was  on  shore,  and  was  tumbled,  bag  and  baggage,  into 
a  two-wheeled  man-trap  called  a  *  caliche;'  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
little  shaggy  horse,  which  the  French  driver,  by  whistling  and  whipping, 
was  trying  to  aggravate  into  a  trot,  was  making  my  way  up  the  steep  and 
crooked  street  which  leads  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  town. 

After  a  John  Bull  breakfast  of  beef  and  beer,  I  walked  out  to  see  the 
place.  ITeu  mihi  qualis  eratf  How  different  from  that  Quebec  of  which 
my  youthful  mind  had,  years  before,  formed  so  many  pictures,  as  I  read 
its  history ! 

Quebec  is,  and,  ever  since  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Montreal,  has  been,  on  the  decline.  Tho  many  tenantless  old  houses, 
with  cracked  walls  and  sunken  roofs ;  the  broken  steps ;  the  doors  and 
shutters  hanging  by  a  single  hinge ;  the  quiet  and  solitude  which  reign 
over  many  of  the  streets;  the  old-fashioned,  crazy  vehicles  which  go 
bounding  over  the  rough  pavements ;  and  the  hordes  of  squalid  and  shirt- 
less mendicants  which  meet  you  at  every  corner ;  all  show  that  Quebec 
is  fast  tumbling  to  decay.  Every  thing  indicates  the  want  of  that  vigor 
and  enterprise  which  give  to  the  cities  of  the  United  States  their  proa- 
perity  and  growth.  The  town  and  its  inhabitants  appear  to  have  taken 
a  more  than  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep,  and  to  have  waked  up,  if  they  can 
be  said  to  be  awake  at  all,  a  hundred  years  behind  the  age. 

The  best  houses  are  built  of  stone,  in  a  rough,  old-fashioned,  but  sub- 
stantial style,  and  are  covered  with  steep  tin  roofs,  and  surmounted  with 
huge  stacks  of  chimneys.  The  streets  are  dirty  and  crooked,  and  many 
of  them  so  narrow  as  barely  to  allow  two  wagons  to  pass  each  other. 
The  streets  connecting  the  lower  with  the  upper  town  are  so  steep,  that 
one  wonders  how  the  houses  keep  their  places. 

The  French  language  is  spoken  by  nearly  one  half  of  the  citizens,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  founders  and  masters  of  the  city.  All  public  no- 
tices are  given  in  both  French  and  English.  For  instance,  on  the  front  of  a 
tall  bridge  I  read  this  prohibition :  *  Public  Notice.  —  No  trotting  allowed 
on  this  bridge.'  And  immediately  underneath  this  king's  English  the 
following  French  translation :  'Avis  Publique. — II  est express^roent  de- 
fendu  trotter  sur  oq  pont.'  The  exclusive  use  of  their  respective  languages  by 
the  two  races  is  probably  one  chief  reason  why  they  nave  not  *  like  kin* 
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dred  been  mingled  into  one.'  The  lapse  of  time  has  failed  to  reconcile 
the  conquered  French  to  the  conquering  English ;  and  the  same  ill  feel- 
ing exists  between  them  that  for  several  centuries  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings  prevailed  between  the  Normans  and  the  Saxons. 

The  Citadel  makes  Quebec  the  key  of  the  Canadas.  The  city,  as 
already  said,  is  built  upon  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  of  rock.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  this  hill  stands  the  Citadel,  a  fortress  of  stone,  enclosing  about 
twenty  acres.  Within  the  walls  of  the  Citadel  are  barracks  and  maga- 
zines and  store-houses,  all  built  of  stone,  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 
The  store-houses  are  always  supplied  with  seven  years'  provision  for  a  large 
army.  Within  the  walls,  also,  are  numerous  wells,  sunk  several  hundred 
feet  through  the  solid  rock,  and  affording  at  all  times  a  plentiful  supply 
of  pure  water.  The  only  entrance  to  the  Citadel  is  from  the  upper 
town,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  heavy  stone  wall,  which  abuts  against  the 
walls  of  the  Citadel.  The  street  leading  from  the  upper  town  to  the 
Citadel  terminates  in  a  narrow,  zig-zag  passage,  enclosed  on  each  side  by 
a  stone  wall  twenty  feet  high.  At  every  angle  in  the  passage,  peeping 
out  of  port-holes  in  the  wall,  is  placed  a  row  of  thirty-two-pounders,  so 
as  to  command  every  foot  of  the  passage.  On  the  walls  of  the  Citadel, 
which  are  twenty  feet  high  and  ten  feet  thick,  high  above  the  roofe  of  the 
upper  town,  are  disposed,  at  regular  intervals,  huge  cannon,  which  are  so 
mounted  that  they  can  be  pointed  in  any  direction  and  aimed  with  the 
precision  of  a  rifle.  These  guns  command  every  part  of  the  river  below, 
and  could  sink  in  ten  minutes  any  hostile  ship  attempting  to  pass. 

The  prospect  from  the  walls  of  the  Citadel  is  extensive  and  enchant- 
ing. Three  hundred  feet  below  you  the  St  Lawrence,  more  than  a 
mile  in  width,  its  steep  shores  covered  with  verdure  and  its  bosom 
crowded  with  sails,  sweeps  majestically  by.  Far  down  the  river,  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  horizon,  is  dimly  seen  the  beautiful  Island  of  Orleans, 
where  Wolf's  forces  encamped  previous  to  their  attack  upon  the  city. 
Immediately  below  you  lies  the  city,  its  tin-covered  roofs  and  steeples 
flashing  in  the  sun.  East  of  the  city  the  river  St.  Charles  flows  down 
from  the  north,  through  a  broad  and  fertile  valley  golden  with  autumn 
grain,  and  pours  its  impetuous  flood  into  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence.   Far  to  the  east  and  north  blue  mountains  bound  the  prospect 

Behind  the  city,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  walls  of  the  Citadel, 
lie  the  plains  of  Abraham,  a  large,  open,  slightly- undulating  common,  the 
scene  of  the  battle  between  the  13riti8h  forces  under  Wolf,  and  the  French 
under  Montcalm.  This  spot,  now  so  quiet  and  lonely,  presented  a  stirring 
spectacle  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  September,  1760.  On  the 
western  verge  of  the  plain  stood,  drawn  up  in  *  battle's  magnificently  stem 
array,'  six  thousand  English  soldiers,  calmly  awaiting  the  onset  of  the 
eager  French,  who  were  rapidly  advancing  from  the  city.  With  charac- 
teristic impetuosity,  the  French  rushed  upon  the  unmoving  lines  of  the 
enemy.  The  smoke  of  battle  closed  over  the  scene.  For  two  hours  the 
ball  and  the  bayonet  did  their  deadly  work.  For  two  hours  the  fate  of  the 
day  hung  in  the  even  balance.  At  length  the  French  columns  waver; 
they  break ;  and  the  English,  with  a  shout,  rush  upon  the  retreating  foe, 
and  drive  them  in  confusion  from  the  field.  But  the  gallant  Wolf  bought 
victory  with  his  life.  His  often-expressed  wish,  that  he  might  one  day 
press  some  well-fought  and  hard-won  field,  and  die  with  the  shout  of  vio- 
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tory  in  his  ear,  waia  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  A  small  monument  marks 
the  spot  where  the  hero  fell,  bearing  the  simple  inscription, '  Here  died 
Wolfe  victorious.' 

Between  the  foot  of  Diamond  Rock  (such  is  the  name  of  the  height  on 
which  the  Citadel  stands)  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  a  narrow  passage ; 
a  spot  made  sacred  by  the  death  of  General  Montgomery.  On  the  night 
of  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1775,  Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  American  troops,  was  noiselessly  moving  along  this  passway,  with  the 
design  of  attacking  by  surprise  the  lower  town.  But  his  movements  had 
been  watched ;  the  alarm  was  given,  and  a  battery  of  cannon  placed  to 
intercept  his  progress.  On  came  that  intrepid  band,  their  devoted  leader 
at  their  head.  An  angle  in  the  road  brought  them  in  range  of  the  ene- 
my's guns,  and  a  single  discharge  swept  down  the  head  of  the  column, 
and  stretched  its  gallant  leader  lifeless  in  the  dust. 

Jfewark^  (O.) 


NOVEMBBR, 

Thickly  'm  the  breeze,  firom  the  hardy  city  trees, 

Withered  leaves  are  rustling  down ; 
Pale  November's  sun  shineth  melancholy,  wan, 

On  the  pavements  of  the  town. 

Crowding  to  and  firo,  thick  the  busy  dwellers  go, 

FuU  of  plottings,  full  of  care ; 
Scheming  for  the  morrow,  sowine  seed  for  sorrow : 

Fools  —  ye  are  leaves  m  the  air  1 

Slowly  midst  them  all,  walks  a  woman  thin  and  tall. 

With  a  grieving,  vacant  air : 
No  one  to  her  speaks;  as  the  fiUling  leaves  her  checks, 

Sorrow  bath  made  gray  her  hair.  , 

Years  ago,  *t  is  said,  her  lips  and  cheeks  were  red, 

*  Golden  in  the  sun  her  hair ;' 
Friends  she  told  by  scores,  and  before  her  flE^er^B  doors 
Nightly,  music  charmed  the  air. 

Now  her  fiicnds  are  dead,  lovers  years  ago  have  fled ; 

Her  wealth  is  a  tale  that 's  told : 
*Stead  of  wreath  and  veil,  she  longs  for  the  shroud  so  pale, 

And  the  grave-cap*s  snowy  fold. 
• 
In  her  spring-time  gay,  in  her  golden  summer  day, 

Not  a  queen  was  Lucr's  peer : 
Now  her  simimer  's  gone,  and  her  days  are  so  forlorn. 

In  her  life's  November  drear. 

Th3ugh  I  in  my  prime  claim  a  lengthy  lease  of  Time, 

I  can  t  but  think  as  I  gaze, 
That  soon  some  wintry  blast  my  leaves  to  the  air  may  cast 

In  my  own  November  days. 

As  the  leaves  that  go  o'er  the  pavement  to  and  to 

Rustle  sermons  in  my  ear, 
I  am  tain  to  smile,  watching  mid  their  pomp  the  while 

These  leaves  of  a  three-score  year. 
Pittabnrgkt  ^cvember,  1851.  Osoaaa  H.  Taomarov. 
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HiiTORY  or  Alabama,  and  Incidcntallt  or  Gboroia  and  Missiimppi,  rROx  tbb  Karlikit 
Prrtod.  By  Albrrt  Jambs  Pic kbtt,  of  Montgomery.  In  two  toIuidcb.  Second  Edition. 
CbarleBton:  VValkbr  AND  James.    1851. 

A  CENTURY  hence  we  shall  appreciate  the  Ubors  of  the  historian  who  attempts  to 
collect  authentic  accounts  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  States  which  form  our  UnioD. 
New-England  has  been  fortunate  in  the  number  of  works  written  to  preserve  the 
earliest  transactions  of  the  colonists.    Indeed^  all  of  the  more  northern  States,  in- 
duding  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  have  numerous  and  well- written  histories,  running 
back  to  an  early  period.    Of  the  south-west,  however,  we  have  had  comparatively 
but  meagre  narrations,  often  unreliable  from  the  manifest  disregard  of  probability  in 
ooDJecture,  and  of  historic  exactness  in  detail    And  yet  wliat  portion  of  our  country 
is  BO  romantic  as  tliis  ?    What  history  more  stirring  than  that  of  tlic  renowned  Dk 
Soto,  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi,  who,  penetrating  one  region  after  another  in 
search  of  gold,  *  found  nothing  so  remarkable  as  a  buiial-place  ! '    The  plan  of  our 
'  Literary  Notices  *  does  not  afford  scope  for  a  review  of  a  work  like  this.     We  can 
do  little  beyond  calling  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  it :  and  we  say  to  him  that  he 
will  find  something  else  than  dry  historic  detail,  without  comment  or  classificatioo. 
On  the  contrary,  the  w^ork  of  Mr.  Pickett  is  written  with  a  freshness  of  style  abso- 
lutely enchanting :  we  are  persuaded  he  had  his  heart  in  the  work,  and  it  is  executed 
throughout  c^n  amore.    The  history  commences  with  the  expedition  of  Ds  Soto  in 
1639 :  it  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  tlie  aborigines  at  that  period,  and  then 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  modem  Indians  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Mis- 
■iaflippi ;  which  embrace  the  Creeks,  Mobilians,  Cbatots,  Thomez  and  Tensaws,  the 
Oboctaws  and  Chickasaws,  and  the  Chorokees.    We  have  at  the  same  time  an  ad- 
mirable description  of  the  ancient  mounds  and  fortifications.     Thence  the  histor)'  is 
continued  during  the  occupancy  of  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  and  so  down  to 
the  first  State  Legislature  in  1819.    Here  the  author  takes  leave  of  his  labor?,  re- 
marking, as  we  think,  finely :  *  Here  we  lay  down  our  pen.     The  early  history  of 
Alabama,  as  far  as  it  r(;sts  in  our  hands,  is  ended,  and  our  task  is  accomplished.    To 
some  other  person,  fonder  than  we  are  of  the  dry  details  of  state  legislation  and 
fierce  party  spirit,  we  leave  the  task  of  bringing  the  history  down  to  a  later  period* 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  make  room  for  extracts,  especially  from  the  narrative  of 
the  arrest  of  Aaron  Burr  in  Alabama,  in  1807,  which  possesses  unusual  interest 
But  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  volumes  themselves,  which  are  got  up  with  numerous 
tnd  well-executed  plates,  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  and  are  altogether  worthy  of 
the  best  style  of  Putnam. 
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Fall  or  Poland:  containing  an  Analytical  and  Philosophical  Account  of  tho  Causes  which  Con- 
spired in  the  Ruin  of  that  Nation:  together  with  a  Ili^tury  of  the  Country  nrum  its  Origin. 
By  S.  C.  tiAXTOif.    In  two  Tolumes:  pp.  Ilti2.    New-York:  Charlks  Scribnbb. 

These  capacious  volumes,  from  abundant  materials  which  have  been  for  sevend 
years  accumulating  upon  the  author's  hands,  are  very  full  and  perspicuous  upon  the 
numerous  and  vainous  themes  whereof  they  treat  Tliey  not  only  contain  the  his- 
tory of  Poland  from  its  origin,  but  also  a  general  view  of  all  the  learning  necessary 
for  the  scholar,  statesman,  or  traveller,  in  relation  to  that  unfortunate  country,  both 
as  a  work  of  reference  and  of  general  information.  The  work  is  arranged  under 
those  analytical  and  philosophical  divisions  known  in  history  as  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  nations,  around  which  are  grouped  the  principal  facts  and  philosophy  ap- 
plied to  each  national  feature,  llie  author  has  wisely,  wc  think,  deemed  it  better 
adapted  to  the  general  history  of  Poland,  to  disciLss  continuously  the  several  sub- 
jects involving  the  causes  of  her  fall,  rather  tlian  to  interrupt  the  unity  by  periodi- 
cal divisions.  After  a  general  historical  sketch  of  Poland,  therefore,  containing  the 
outlines 'of  the  chronology  and  geography  of  the  country,  the  principal  characteristics 
of  tho  nation  are  distributed  into  the  subsequent  chapters  imder  tlic  most  prominent 
national  features  of  every  fallen  nation.  The  style  in  which  the  work  is  written  is 
imambitious  and  clear,  and  befitting  the  dignity  of  an  historical  narration.  The  v(d- 
tmies  are  well  printed,  moreover,  and  illustrated  by  portraits  of  some  of  the  great 
men  of  Poland. 


Tbk  CArrAiNs  or  thk  Old  World  :  as  compared  with  the  great  Modem  Strategists.    By  BBxmT 
William  Hkrdbrt.    In  one  volume:  pp.  364.    New-York:  Cuarlks  Scribnkr. 

What  with  *  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,'  *  Washington  and  his  Generals,'  and 
this  present  volimic,  *  The  Captains  of  the  Old  World,*  our  friend  the  publisher  of 
each  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  war-library,  which  will  not  bo  without  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  public  mind.  The  scries,  when  completed,  might  be  condensed  into 
a  *  Hand-Book  of  Fighting^  an  enterprise  which  we  venture  to  suggest  to  that  class 
of  shameless  literary  thieves  who  contrive  to  coin  money  out  of  other  people's 
brains,  or  from  other  people's  labors.  But  this  apart  Mr.  Herbert,  in  the  hand- 
some volimie  before  us,  has  produced  authentic  details  concerning  the  great  gener- 
als of  antiquity,  with  the  particulars  of  their  campaigns  and  conduct,  more  elaborate 
and  complete  than  the  pages  of  general  history  have  spared  from  other  matters  of 
less  engrossing  interest :  he  has  elucidated  their  feats  and  exploits  by  comparisoQ 
with  the  rules  and  principles  of  modem  warfare ;  illustrated  tliem  by  keeping  up  a 
parallel  of  modem  geography,  so  that  they  may  be  verified  by  the  aid  of  any  com- 
mon map:  he  has  given  them  life  and  reality  by  accurate  accounts  of  scenery,  dress, 
manners  and  habits ;  and  ascertained  their  real  merits  and  comparative  degrees  of 
skill  and  excellence,  by  comparison  with  the  greatest  strategists  and  tacticians  of  the 
latter  ages.  Mr.  Herbert  has  accomplished  tlic  task  he  assimied  with  bis  usual 
success.  He  is  an  accomplished  Greek  scholar,  and  has  described  the  classic  wars 
of  tho  age  of  which  he  writes  very  much  as  old  Froissart  depicts  the  battles  of  his 
characters ;  somewhat  as  if  he  were  fighting  Uiem  himself;  becoming  fatigued  and 
quite  'tuckered  out'  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  stniggies,  like  tlie  immortal  KNiCKia* 
BOCKER,  after  one  of  his  accounts  of  tho  tremendous  contests  imder  the  Dutch  Dy- 
nasty of  old  Manahadda.  Some  half-dozen  wood-cuts  illustrate,  if  they  do  not 
*  embellish,'  this  well-printed  volume. 
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Amkhican  Poktky:  'The  Pilgrim  Spirit,'  br  ALrsBo  B.  Strbit:  *  A  Book  of  Romaoees, 
Lyrics  and  Soogs,^  by  Bayard  Taylor:  *  Poems  by  Bigharo  Urnry  Stoddard.* 

The  necessity  of  saying  '  many  things  in  a  few  words  *  which  is  laid  upon  us  by 
our  friends  the  publishers,  at  this  their  busiest  season  of  the  year,  oomp>el8  us  to 
condense  into  one  the  notices  of  the  three  publications  above  named.  The  first 
is  a  poem  delivered  by  Mr.  Stbkkt  before  the  Connecticut  Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College ;  and  although  a  *  mere  college  performance/  is  cer- 
tainly one  which  does  credit  to  his  reputation.  Indeed  it  is  marked  by  some  of  the 
best  characteristics  of  his  popular  muse.  No  reader  of  the  Knickerbocker  needs 
to  be  informed,  that  in  minute  description  of  external  nature  Mr.  Street  has  scarcely 
a  superior,  if  he  has  an  equal,  amon^  the  younger  native  poets  of  our  day.  More- 
over, in  artistic  execution,  in  the  melody  and  rhythm  of  his  verse,  he  is  even  growing 
upon  the  admiration  of  the  public  We  must  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with 
simply  commending  it  to  public  attentioa  It  is  from  the  press  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Hamlik, 
New-Haven,  printer  to  Yale  College.  The  next  two  volumes  upon  our  list  are  from 
the  prolific  press  of  Messrs.  Tiokkor,  Rebo  and  Fields,  Boston.  Bayard  Taylor's 
cootains,  in  addition  to  the  poetical  romances  and  lyrics  which  have  made  him  so 
favombly  known  to  his  countrymen,  several  new  effusions  which  will  add  not  a  little 
to  his  reputation.  We  have  seen  nothing  finer  from  his  pen  than  two  or  three  of  the 
autiunnal  pieces  in  this  book.  Of  these  and  other  of  his  later  effusions,  it  is  our 
purpose  to  speak  as  soon  as  our  available  space  shall  permit  Mr.  Stoddajid  is  cue 
of  our  youngest  poets,  but  he  is  imdeniably  one  of  the  most  promising  of  all  the 
later  poets  of  America.  His  is  a  true  poetical  geniu9.  He  creates  his  pictures 
through  an  '  imagination  all  compact,'  and  all  liis  owa  His  sense  of  rhythmical 
melody  is  acute,  and  his  execution  facile  and  tasteful  Read  '  The  Castle  in  the  Air,' 
*  Spring,'  and  '  The  Broken  Ooblet,'  and  admit  the  justice  of  this  cordial  praise.  Ncr 
is  there  less  of  real  merit,  although  of  another  description,  in  the  lines  to  '  Harley 
River,' '  The  Blacksmith  Shop,'  *  The  Old  Elm,'  etc.,  which,  with  *  The  Fair  Boy  Leo- 
natds,'  and  other  poems  in  the  collection,  first  appeared  in  these  pages. 


Swallow-Barni  or  a  Sojourn  in  thr  *  Old  Dominion.*  By  J.  P.  Khnnbdy.  Revised  Edition. 
With  twenty  Illustrations  by  Strothbr.  In  one  volume:  pp.  5u0.  New-YoriE:  Groroi 
P.  Putnam. 

Our  popular  bibliopole,  Putnam,  has  evinced  his  accustomed  good  judgment  in  the 

reproduction  of  this  American  classic;  for  classic  it  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

We  remember  the  impression  made  upon  us  in  a  perusal  of  the  work  for  the  first 

time,  now  some  eighteen  years  ago.    Its  quiet  yet  forcible  pictures  are  of  that  cUus 

which  live  in  the  memory,  because  they  are  true  sketches  of  homely,  every-day  life. 

It  really  does  one  s  heart  good  to  follow  the  author  in  his  limnings  of  country-life  in 

the  'Old  Dominion'  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago;   the  portraits  of  the 

characters  who  made  up  her  quiet  and  happy  neighborhoods;  *the  mellow,  bland, 

and  sunny  luxuriance  of  her  old-time  society  ;'  the  good  fellowship  of '  Old  Virginia ;' 

its  hearty  and  constitutional  cotnpanionahleneu^  the  thriftless  gayety  of  the  people, 

their  dogged  but  amiable  invincibility  of  opinion,  and  that  overflowing  hospitidity 

which  '  knew  no  retiring  ebK'     Our  author  admits  that  these  characteristics,  although 

&r  fi^m  being  impaired,  are  nevertheless  greatly  modified  at  the  present  day ;  and 

he  laments,  as  has  been  so  frequently  lamented  in  these  pages,  that  the  older  Statet 
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are  losing  their  onginal  distinctive  habits  and  modes  of  life,  and  hence,  necessarily, 
in  some  degree  also  their  exclusive  American  character.  '  The  vanity  of  the  present 
day,'  the  writer  fears, '  is  leading  us  into  a  very  notable  assimilation  with  foreign 
usages.*  The  country  apes  the  city,  and  the  city  unports  its  fashions,  alike  in  dress 
and  manners ;  and  thus  '  the  whole  surfiace  of  society  is  beginning  to  exhibit  the 
traces  of  a  process  by  which  it  is  likely  in  time  to  be  rubbed  down  to  one  level,  and 
varnished  with  the  same  gloss.'  Let  us  hope  that  these  fears,  however  apparently 
weU  founded,  may  be  proved  to  have  been  exa^erated,  by  the  good  sense  of  our 
people ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  would  cordially  commend  to  our  readers  these 
pictures  of  a  state  of  society  when  and  where  there  was  no  cause  for  such  apprehen- 
sions. '  Swallow-Bam '  is  well  executed,  upon  good  paper,  and  the  illustrations  are 
capital 


^Putnam*!  Homb-Ctclopjkdia:*  ^Hand-Book  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts:*  *Hand-Book 
of  the  Useftil  Arts:'  and  ^Hand-Book  of  UuiTeraal  Biography.*  New- York:  Geo.  P.  Put- 
mam. 

Thx  entire  '  GyclopaBdia'  indicated  in  the  initial  title  given  above,  is  to  be  embraced 
in  six  portly  volumes,  in  fair  print,  of  convenient  size.    Of  the  three  now  before  ua, 
we  propose  biiefly,  but  we  hope  comprehensively,  to  speak.    The  first  upon  our 
present  list,  a  condensed  volume  of  six  hundred  and  forty  pages,  has  been  compiled 
and  arranged,  evidently  with  great  care  and  faithfulness,  by  Georqe  Riplbt  and 
Bataud  Taylor.    It  is  a  work  which  does  credit  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  both 
these  gentlemen.    It  comprises  complete  and  accurate  definitions  of  all  terms  em- 
ployed in  belles-lettres,  philosophy,  theology,  law,  mythology,  painting,  music,  sculp- 
ture, ardiitecture,  and  all  kindred  arts.    In  literature,  the  work  embraces  'all  terms 
of  logic  or  rhetoric,  critidsm,  style,  and  language ;  sketches  of  works  which  stand 
aa  types  of  their  age  or  tongue ;  reviews  of  all  systems  of  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy, both  of  ancient  and  modem  times ;  and  a  complete  series  of  the  history  of  lit- 
erature among  all  nations,  made  up  wholly  from  original  sources ; '  while  in  art,  the 
departments  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  have  been  treated  as  fully  and 
carefully  as  was  possible;    including  definitions  of  the  phrases  of  ' artKaiticism,' 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use,  at  least  to  the  many  *  critics'  who  use  the  terms  in 
question,  without  the  faintest  idea  of  what  they  really  express.     In  each  department 
good  wood-cute  have  been  liberally  introduced.    The  work  upon  the  '  Useful  Arts' 
is  by  T.  Antiskll,  M.D.    It  includes  agriculture,  architecture,  domestic  economy, 
engineering,  machinery,  manufactures,  mining,  photogenic  and  telegraphic  art:  'be- 
ing an  exposition  of  their  principles  and  piuctice,  and  a  compend  of  American  and 
European  invention.'    The  intentiou  of  the  author,  which  seems  to  have  been  well 
carried  out,  was  to  convey,  as  far  as  his  limits  would  permit,  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  information  concerning  the  subjects  treated  of.     The  'Hand-Book  of 
Universal  Biography '  is  from  the  competent  pen  of  Parke  (Godwin,  Esq.    Taking 
'  Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury,'  published  in  London,  as  his  text-book  or  basis, 
the  author  has  preserved  the  oompactncss,  while  he  has  improved  upon  the  fidelity 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  original,  by  re-writing  and  enlarging  or  condensing 
most  of  the  articles ;  adding  a  vast  number  of  American  names  of  eminence  who 
have  died  since  former  works  of  the  kind  were  prepared,  and  in  all  cases  consulting 
only  reliable  authorities     Such  are  the  three  works  whose  titles  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  notice.     It  needs  but  a  glance  to  see  how  important  a  desideratimi  they 
supply  to  the  student  of  science,  philosophy,  and  literature. 
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<  Albav.' — We  give  the  following  communication  firom  a  fiivorite  correepondentk 
not  without  some  misgivings,  on  the  groimd  that  it  may  assist  in  calling  fiirther  at- 
tention to  a  work  which  should  be  permitted  at  once  to  die  and  be  forgotten.  At  th« 
■ame  time,  those  who  have  wives  and  daughters  may  be  warned  by  the  indignant 
■arcaBm  of  our  contributor  against  the  evil  influences  which  he  contemns : 

*I  BAva  Just  been  reading  odo  of  tho«e  booke  to  myself  which  no  one  can  read  alood,  and 
which  no  one  would  care  to  name  in  conversation  with  a  lady.  I  do  not  exactly  like  to  wiite 
about  it — even  to  you.  I  say  even  to  you^  because  every  body  seems  to  regard  an  EDirom  as  a 
calm  Intelligence,  who  sits  with  open  bosom,  ready  to  receive  and  keep  inviolable  the  aeatta  of 
an  souls.  The  truth  is,  if  it  most  be  told,  I  have  been  reading  ^Alban.^  You  will  blame  me  ftir 
it,  no  doubt,  and  will  insinuate  that  I  should  have  been  satisfied  with  the  perusal  of  *  Lady 
Alicb/  and  ought  not  to  have  ventured  upon  any  more  boolcs  written  by  clergymen.  I  know 
that '  Lady  Alice  '  is  a  work  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  has  features  like  those  which  dlstia- 
gulsh  most  of  the  ancient  classics ;  except,  of  course,  (he  expurgated  editions.  Like  them,  too, 
alter  doing  its  mission  of  morality  in  the  world,  it  will  perhaps  hereafter  be  revised  for  the  use 
of  fiunilies.  There  are  descriptions  in  it,  such  as  the  ouo  familiarly  known  among  its  readers  as 
*  the  bathing  scene,*  which  confuse  one  a  little.  Wlie:i  the  heroine  stood  dripping  on  the  shore, 
dad  only  4n  the  flowing  robes  of  modesty,'  and  the  hero,  who  seems  to  have  laid  even  these 
robes  aside,  offered  to  assist  at  her  simple  toilette,  I  felt  uncomfortable.  I  tried  hard  to  remeai- 
ber  that  the  author  was  hiding — hiding  perhaps  too  successfully  —  some  *  great  moral  truth* 
beneath  the  naked  truth  of  the  picture.  Whatever  might  be  the  lesson  thus  taught  on  the  lonely 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  lost  upon  my  superficial  spirit,  which  felt  nothing  but  aa 
unholy  impatience  of  the  scene,  such  an  might  fill  the  benighted  soul  of  one  of  our  star-police. 
I  thought,  however,  that  the  good  purpose  so  imperfectly  developed  in  *■  Lady  Alice  '  might  be 
oarried  out  in  *  Alban  ;*  more  especially  since  the  author  was  no  longer  a  clergyman.  He  seems, 
in  fact,  sensible,  in  the  preface  to  *  Alban,*  that  *■  Lady  Alice  *  had  fliults ;  but  he  says,  in  excuse 
for  its  heroine,  that  ^IVom  the  innocent  composure  with  which  she  receives  a  stranger's  kiss  'on 
the  shore  of  Victri,*  to  her  conscious  bluflh  in  the  last  hour  of  maidenhood,  she  shows  a  courage 
and  frankness  which  are  not  perhaps  inconsistent  with  her  piety  and  chastity,  but  which  render 
ber  extremely  piquunu !  *  I  confem  that  she  is  r&dly  very  *  piquante ;  *  and  becomes  still  moN 
so,  if  we  give  her  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  implied  in  the  word  '  perhaps.*  But  with  all  her  piquancy, 
she  is  cast  completely  in  the  shade  by  a  new  heroine  who  appears  in  *■  Alban.*  Her  name  is  M^av 
Db  GaooT,and  she  was  living,  at  the  close  of  the  book,  in  a  large  brown-stone  house  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue.  This  young  lady,  while  travelling  in  a  stcnm-boat  on  the  Sound,  holds  a  conversaUoD 
with  Alban,  the  hero — a  conversation  so  curious,  that  you  are  at  liberty,  before  crediting  my 
aocoont  of  it,  to  turn  to  page  1U8,  and  try  to  believe  your  own  senso.  ii^he  has  had  an  adventure, 
itseems,  at  boarding-school,  with  a  wicked  fi:lrl,  of  passions  as  unscrupulous  and  misdirectrd  aa 
those  of  the  ancient  Sappuo,  and  she  escapes  so  uncontaminatcd  fVom  the  assault  on  her  \  lrt»e,thsl 
ihe  is  able  to  describe  it  minutely  to  a  young  gentleman  with  whom  she  is  slightly  acquainted. 
The  delicacy  of  Eoobnb  Sob  and  Paul  db  Kock  has  prevented  them,  in  spite  of  their  taste  tot 
tte  'piquant,*  from  so  much  as  alluding  to  the  vice  nbout  which  Miss  Db  Gboot  is  so  commuai- 
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cativOf  although  you  may  find  something  on  tho  sulidect,  I  imagine,  is  those  publications  whldi 
the  news-boys  hide  under  their  Jackets,  and  offer  Btcallbily  to  newly-arrive<l  countrymen.  I  mml 
admit,  however,  the  diflSculty  of  imagining  a  situation  more  *  piquant  ^  than  that  of  these  two 
young  creatures  sustaining  each  other  in  the  paths  of  virtue  by  relating  their  experiences  of  Im* 
purity.  The  fother  of  tlte  young  lady  overhears  the  conversation,  and  wisely  concludes,  from  its 
tone,  that  ^  Alban  '  is  a  *  soTo  friend '  fur  his  youthful  daughter.  1  agreed  at  the  time  with  Mr.  Db 
Groot;  but  was  not  quite  so  sure  that  his  daughter  was  a  eafe  friend  for  tho  }outhfu]  Albaw, 
Binco,  beside  her  smgulnr  choice  of  topics  in  the  dialogue  which  1  have  Just  mentioned,  she  ii 
guilty,  at  page  225,  of  a  slill  more  singular  doublcentendre.  The  innocent  Albak  says  that  b« 
may  perhaps  turn  Jew  and  Join  the  synagogue;  and  she  retorts,  half  in  pique  and  half  Jocoaely, 
that  he  must  not  expect  her  to  t>e  present  at  the  ceremony  of  his  reception.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Dk  G  root's  own  notions  of  propriety  are  of  a  kind  which  do  not,  I  hope,  gener* 
ally  prevail  in  the  Fiflh  Avenue ;  for  at  page  2C2  he  talks  to  a  friend  about  his  wife's  purity,  amooff 
a  mixed  company  of  gentlemen,  and  says  with  frank  piquancy,  *  \^'hen  we  were  first  married,  1 
could  with  difficulty  make  her  undeflled  fancy  comprehend  my  rights!  *  The  ideas  which  thte 
confession  flrom  Mr.  Db  Groot  must  suggest  are  recalled  by  a  story  told  by  Mr.  Clinton,  at  page 
S84,  about  a  young  Irish  girl  of  twenty,  who  married  a  Protestant,  *  in  the  country,  away  Arum  her 
mother.'  *■  You  would  not  suspect  her,'  ho  says,  *  of  not  knowing  what  her  new  duties  were ;  yet 
Bo  it  was ;  and  distrusting  her  bridegroom's  representations,  after  a  painfUl  struggle  with  herself, 
her  love  of  purity  and  resolution  to  maintain  it  being  stronger  than  virgin  shame,  she  flies  to  her 
priest — an  aged  man  —  and  tells  him  all  I '  *■  Beautiful  I '  exclaims  Ald  iN  ;  *  I  should  like  to  have 
been  corrupted  the  same  way  myself.' 

*  Alban  himself,  after  passing  unsta'ned  through  so  much,  in  the  society  of  Miss  Dk  Groot* 
falls  at  last  into  temptation,  at  page  486,  and  is  sadly  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  a  servant*girl, 
who  tells  him  nothing  about  her  odventures  at  boarding*Bcbool,but  merely  cornea  in  to  dust  his 
room.  He  is  aaved  in  the  end  ;  not  however  by  any  feeling  of  refliiemcnt,  such  as  would  have 
influenced  many  young  gentlemen  in  his  situation,  but  by  a  bat  which  darts  in  nt  the  open  window 
just  in  time  to  supply  the  place  of  Alban's  carclrss  guardian  angel.    IIo  is  obviously  no  longer  a 

*  safe  friend '  for  Miss  De  Groot,  and  should  be  excluded  IVom  the  kitchen  as  well  aa  the  perior 
of  the  brown-stone  house  in  the  Fith  Avenue.  The  book  closes  abruptly  soon  afterward,  and 
cuts  off  all  the  characters  (h)m  any  chance  of  reformation  ;  and  the  moral,  too,  still  lies  beneetli 
the  surface,  a  Utile  deeper  than  before.  You  must  not  suppose,  (h)m  the  elegant  extracts  with 
which  1  have  furnished  you,  that  *  Albon '  is  a  purely  indecent  publication.  It  containa  innu* 
merable  discussions  on  theology ;  little  Equibs  are  fired  here  and  there  at  vcrions  sects;  and  tt 
winds  up  with  a  Catharine's  wheel  of  aves,  fonts,  bells,  robes,  confessionals,  Rochnster-knock- 
iags,  baptisms  and  exorcisms,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  bcwildert^d  reader  is  suddenly  leil 
total  darkness,  by  iho  unexpected  appearance  of  *  The  IsInd.'  Piquancy  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  prominent  feature  of  the  bonk;  for  among  other  things,  the  same  Misa  De  Groot^  whose 
character  develops  charmingly,  is  represented*  during  the  progress  of  her  couvorsion  to  Catholi- 
cism, aa  engaging  in  a  systematic  course  of  deccp^on  toward  her  father ;  a  reasonable,  indulgenl 
old  gentleman,  who  deserved  better  at  her  hands.  Alban,  too,  goes  to  a  Presbyterian  meeting; 
leads  in  prayer;  becomes  a  Roman  Catholic  the  next  morning,  and  laughs  heartily  with  Miss  Dc 
Groot  over  his  dramatic  performances  of  the  evening  before.  The  conduct  of  both  aeems  to 
have  been  regulated,  in  these  respects,  by  a  sense  of  religious  duty;  and  of  course  if  they  told 
flbs  and  became  hypocrites  on  principle,  and  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  I  have  nothing  to  eay, 
bein^  no  great  theologian ;  except  that  it  strikes  one  unpleasantly  at  first.    I  do  not  doubt  that 

*  Alban'  will  sell,  for  many  people  will  travel  through  the  vast  deserts  of  dcfctrino  to  reach  the 

*  piquant '  descriptions  Judiciously  disposed,  like  oiises,  here  and  there;  while  the  rest  will  for> 
g;lve  what  is  *  piquant  *  for  the  sake  of  the  surrounding  piety. 

*  Nothing,' saya  tho  author,  in  his  preface,  ^has  done  more  to  confuse  tho  distinction  between 
virtue  and  vice  than  modern  Fnglish  sentimental  fiction,  particularly  thai  inrhich  claims  to  be  moral, 
if  not  religious ;  and  one  object  which  1  had  in  view  in  my  former,  and  have  pursued  in  my  prcssent 
work,  has  been  to  make  the  lines  sharp  and  distinct.'  1  suppcsc  it  must  be  a  fhiluro  to  attain  this 
one  object  that  has  done  all  the  mischief;  and  should  he  continue  his  literary  career,  pursuing 
the  same  object  with  the  same  success,  the  lir.es  of  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue,  in  tlie 
minds  of  tho  religious  novel-reading  public,  will  probably  disappear  altogether.  I  have  heard 
domestic  revelations  liko  those  of  3Ir.  De  Groot  IVom  some  maudlin  wretch  at  a  supper-party; 
but  the  company  used  always  to  check  them  as  unfit  for  the  ears  of  even  a  convivial  meeting. 
Such  anecdolea  may  become  more  fashioimble;  yet  I  do  not  think  that  tho  public  will  be  con- 
Tinced,  at  least  until  the  promised  sequel  to  *  Alban '  is  published,  that  young  ladies  and  genllr- 
men  cannot  properly  enjoy  each  other's  society  without  perpetually  referring,  In  thought,  won! 
and  action,  to  the  lines  of  distinction  between  the  sexes.  k  w.* 
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Thus  fv  our  oarrespoDdent :  and  wo  have  only  to  add,  that  the  inculcatioDB,  the 
hints,  the  inuendoes,  of  what  they  call  io  EDgland  a  *  nasty  mind,'  in  which  '  Alhan' 
abounds,  are  so  palliated  by  descriptive  passages,  graphic,  forcible,  and  picturesque, 
that  the  insidious  influence  of  the  work  is  all  the  more  dangerous.  Take  the  repro- 
duction of  this  great  thought  of  Webster,  for  an  example :  '  Not  an  instant  of  time 
passes  that  a  mass  is  not  offered,  and  the  Host  is  not  adored  Talk  of  an  empire 
on  which  the  sim  never  sets :  of  the  BriUsh  reveille  drum  ever  beating  as  our  planet 
revolves  on  its  axis,  and  day  chases  night  round  the  globe;  what  is  that  to  the 
unending  oblation  of  the  Catholic  Church  ?  What  moment  is  not  a  priest's  voioe 
uttering  TV,  igitur^  dementis aitne  Pater  I  in  the  low  tone  which  is  heard  in  another 
sphere  t  What  moment  are  not  a  priest's  hands  spread,  dove-Uke,  over  the  oblata  I 
What  moment  is  not  counted  by  the  bell  which  announces  the  silent  and  invisiUe 
coming  of  their  God  to  prostrate  adorers  in  some  quiet  sanctuaiy,  in  Europe,  or  in 
Asia,  or  in  America,  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  or  the  woods  of  Oregon,  in  the  Alps,  or  on 
the  Andes,  on  the  vast  terra  firma  all  along  the  meridians,  or  in  the  scattered  islands 
of  the  sea  1 ' 


A  LiAF  FROM  THE  '  GEORGIA  Lawter/  —  It  is  loog,  quite  too  long  for  our  own 
patience,  or  that  of  our  readers,  since  we  have  heard  from  our  always  weloome  con- 
tributor, the  '  Georgia  Lawyer,'  whose  *  Port-Folio '  has  so  often,  in  months  gone  by, 
enlivened  these  pages.  The  name  of  '  Judge  Charlton,  of  Savannah,'  which  has 
indicated  their  paternity  in  our  tables  of  contents,  however,  may  have  led  to  the 
right  supposition,  in  explication  of  *  tlie  moving  why  ;*  namely,  that  'weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law '  had  employed  tlic  writer's  mind  and  pen.  But  he  is  only  *  dead  in 
hiw ;'  he  '  yet  speaketh'  in  a  gossiping  epistle,  which  is  too  chanusteristic  and  too 
felicitous  to  be  kept  from  the  reader.  Would  that  more  of  our  correspondentB 
would  remember  their  promises,  while  in  the  metropolis,  to  write  their  '  experience ' 
as  soon  as  they  get  home.  ed.  xvxcxBRBocKxm. 

'The  courts  are  all  over :  the  happy  light  of  vacation  has  dawned  upon  me :  and 
bidding  a  glad  fiirewell  to  fees,  clients  and  law,  I  am  off  for  the  northern  coun- 
try !  .  .  .  And  now  I  am  in  the  inagaificent  city  of  New- York,  with  its  goigeous 
palaces,  its  filthy  hovels,  its  noble-hcnrted  men,  and  its  consummate  villains :  where 
Vice  and  Virtue  ride  in  the  same  omnibus,  and  the  dead  sleep  by  the  side  of  the 
thronged  pathway ;  and  the  shriek  of  misery  and  the  plaintive  moan  of  sorrow  float 
along,  so  blended  with  the  merry  laugh  and  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  clarions,  that 
the  ear  cannot  separate  them  I  It  is  truly  a  wonderful  city :  and  who  shall  foretell 
its  ultimate  grandeur  when  a  few  brief  years  shall  have  passed  away  1  Look  at  that 
numberless  host,  as  they  flit  along :  an  indiscriminate  mass,  yet  each  one  with  his  indi- 
Tiduul  cares  and  his  pci^onal  joys.  Gazing  at  them,  I  am  reminded  of  the  tale  they 
tell  of  an  unsophisticated  Georgian,  who,  having  arrived  by  sea,  and  *put  up*  (in  the 
sixth  story)  at  the  Astor,  was  requested  by  a  friend  to  take  a  walk,  but  declined,  as 
he  snid  he  would  prefer  to  wait  until  the  crowd  which  he  saw  on  the  side-walk  had 
passed  by  I  Poor  fellow  I  His  eyes  will  open  upon  '  another  and  a  better  world* 
before  that ' crowd*  passes  by  in  this. 

'A  few  days  after  my  arrival,  I  dashed  into  the  mel^e,  and  was  borne  along,  I 
knew  nor  cared  not  whither.  Suddenly  I  was  seized  by  the  arm,  and  before  I  had 
time  for  resistance,  was  hurried  to  a  comer  of  the  pavement^  out  of  the  preaa  I 
looked  up  with  anger:  but  all  indignation  was  instantly  dismissed  when  I  beheld  my 
captor.    He  was  a  muscular  young  man,  with  fine  features,  a  little  clouded  by  liquor 
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without  coat  or  hat,  with  ficuled  pantaloons  and  ragged  8hirt-8leeve&  His  oountd- 
nance  denoted  any  thing  but  hostility ;  and  so,  gently  disengaging  myself.  I  demanded 
of  him  what  he  wanted  with  me.  '  You  are  a  gentleman ;  a  man  of  feeling  and  an 
American^  he  anvwered,  with  an  impressive  and  somewhat  courteous  manner.  I 
acknowledged  my  American  birth,  and  was  about  disclaiming  the  other  complimenti, 
when  he  checked  me,  with  great  decision :  *  Do  n't  deny  it  I'  he  said ;  *  every  feature 
of  your  noble  countenance  whispers  it  Here  I  have  been  a-waiting  for  hours  to  fixMl 
some  whole-souled  *  feller,'  that  I  might  ask  his  advice ;  but  here  I  have  waited  in 
vain,  until  you  came  along;  and  the  moment  my  eyes  fell  upon  you,  said  I  to  mj- 
Belf^ '  John  Bates,  that '«  your  man :  just  look  at  him,  and  doubt  it  if  you  can  I '  —  and 
so  saying,  I  plunged  into  the  crowd,  and  brought  you  here.' 

'  There  was  an  eloquence  and  a  truth  about  my  new  friend  that  made  him  quite 
impressive ;  and  although  I  did  not  quite  understand  the  figure  of  speech  about  a 
feature  *  whispering,'  and  had  considerable  doubt  concerning  the  '  noble  countenance/ 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  I  felt  interested  in  him ;  considering  hini,  certainly,  as  a  man  of 
sense.  '  Take  my  hand,'  he  added ;  and  I  took  it  *  Now,'  said  he, '  you  've  got  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  *  fellers '  in  the  world.  I  won't  lie,  even  though 
I  be  talking  about  myself  My  mother  said  to  me  in  my  infancy, '  Jon;},'  says  she, 
*  never  lie*  and  I  wont;  and  therefore  I  say  again,  you've  got  hold  of  the  hand  of 
one  of  Nature's  noblemen ;  suffering,  though,  from  loss  of  clothes,  want  of  money,  and 
a-starving  for  food.  And  now  that  I  've  got  hold  of  a  man  that 's  got  a  head  to 
advise  and  a  heart  to  feel,  I  want  to  know  from  him  what  is  his  advice  to  me  under 
these  circumstances  ? ' 

*  I  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  handed  him  a  '  quarter.*  '  "Well,  John,*  said  I, 
'  I  advise  you  to  take  this  money  and  buy  food,  and  not  drink.' 

*  •  That's  good  advice,  as  far  as  it  goes,*  he  answered,  *  but  this  won't  last  forever. 
When  I  have  spent  it,  what  shall  I  do  then?     I  can't  starve! * 

*  I  paused  to  deliberate,  and  then  replied :  *  You  seem  to  be  strong  and  healthy, 
and  you  say  you  've  got  a  good  trade :  suppose  you  were  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as 
this  money  has  been  spent  ?     How  does  that  suggestion  strike  you ! ' 

'A  shade  of  disappointment  passed  over  the  face  of  my  democratic  admirer.  It 
was  evidently  not  the  'whisper'  he  expected  from  the  features  of  the  'noble  counte- 
nance.* It  was  a  utilitarian  suggestion,  wholly  unworthy  of  a  social  philosopher,  an 
enlarged  philanthropist  He  shook  my  hand  sadly,  and  then  waving  his  own,  darted 
into  the  living  stream,  and  passed  away,  like  a  vision  of  hope,  never  to  retura  I 
am  afraid  that  my  '  quarter '  soon  became  an  article  of  commerce,  and  represented  a 
fluid.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  history  of '  John  Bates  '  must  remain  unwritten  by  me, 
for  the  (I  trust  satisfactory)  reason  that  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and,  as  he  virtuously 
observed,  */<?an'^ /tV/'  .  .... 

*  And  now  that  I  am  on  the  subject  of  'originals,*  allow  me  to  bring  to  your  notice 
another  rich  specimen :  I  was  in  the  office  of  a  legal  friend  some  time  since,  when  a 
dilapidated  specimen  of  humanity,  bearing  full  traces  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  life, 
came  in.  He  addressed  himself  at  once  to  the  proprietor  of  the  office :  '  Your  ser- 
vant, Sir.    I  see  before  rae,  I  presume,  that  distinguished  lawyer, ,*  naming 

my  friend.     '  I  myself,  Sir,  am  in  affinity  to  the  legal  profession.    I  am  tlie  son,  Sir, 
of  a  distinguished  advocate  in  the  Old  Dominion:  my  nimie,  Lancelot  Lanolkt 

Liwo  —  the  Reverend  Lancelot  Lanoley  Ling.     I  live  in  the  State  of ^     I 

teach  a  little,  I  preach  a  little,  and  I  plough  a  great  deal    These  combined  opera- 
tioDS  have  told  upon  me :  they  tell  upon  me  now,  Sir.    As  the  poet  says,  <  These 
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iatter'd  robes  my  poverty  bespeak.'  The  people  of  my  region.  Sir,  are  poor,  and 
can  afiBord  me  but  little  help.  I  said, '  I  will  seek  the  wealthy  of  another  State : 
they  shall  minister  to  my  wants.'  I  came  hither  to  find  them :  but  do  you  know, 
Sir,  that  external  appearance  has  its  effect  upon  men  t  Tes,  Sir,  it  ha* ;  and  there- 
fore, before  I  sought  the  wealthy,  I  came  to  the  wise,  who  regard  not  exteriors,  but 
look  to  the  mind.  *  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow;  the  rest  is  all 
but  leather ; '  and  indeed.  Sir,  there  is  very  little  '  leather '  about  me,  as  you  may 
easily  perceive  by  looking  at  the  tattered  condition  of  my  boots.  Now,  Sir,  I  will 
be  grateful  for  your  contribution.  My  wants  are  simple  —  my  desires  few.  I  have 
A  small  plantation,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill ;  the  plantation  very  small,  but  the  hill 
very  high.  A  log-house  graces  its  brow :  a  beautiful  well  of  splendid  water  is  there, 
Sir ;  an  orchard  of  benevolent  fruit-trees  is  there  also,  (I  call  them  benevolent^  Sir, 
because  they  give  both  sustenance  and  shade  to  me,  and 

*  *T  18  sweet  to  sit  beneath  the  shade 
That  your  own  indostry  bath  made  : 

Something  of  the  poet,  too,  Sir,  as  you  see :)  and  I  am  there  also  when  I  am  there ; 
but  at  present  the  school-master  (myself.  Sir)  is  abroad,  and  my  mission  is  threefold : 
First  :  I  want  clothes ;  my  journey  ings  and  my  labors  have  brought  bad  habits  upon 
me.  (Excuse  the  pun,  Sir :  it  is  a  college  failing.  '  You  may  break,  you  may  ruin 
the  vase  if  you  will,  but  the  scent  of  the  rose  will  linger  there  still.')  Sxctond  :  I 
want  money  to  buy  a  small  negro  boy ;  one  that  I  can  call,  on  my  return  from  ray 
▼arious  travels,  and  say  to  him :  Bob,  Sam,  Tom,,  or  whatever  his  name  might  be, 
'  Take  my  horse  and  carry  him  to  the  stable : ' 

^TniTf  mixht  I  rest  beneath  my  leafy  bower, 
And  hug  the  spirit  of  the  paaaiug  hour.' 

Last,  and  not  least.  Sir,  I  want  window-sashes  for  our  church,  which  we  call '  Mount 
ZioD.'    I  want  putty  and  glass,  or  money  to  buy  them : 

*  Thksk  are  my  wants ;  all  simple,  and  but  few  : 
My  tale  is  told  —  I  leave  the  re^t  to  you.* 

**And  my  tale  is  easily  told,  Mr.  Lino.'  said  my  friend,  'and  my  duty  will  be 
quickly  performed.  Here  are  five  dollars :  if  that  siun  is  of  any  use  to  you,  you 
are  welcome  to  it.' 

*  *  Will  five  dollars  be  of  any  service  to  me  ?  Will  a  smart  shower  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  a  droughty  land  ?  Will  a  large  slice  of  the  staff  of  life  bo  of  any  service  to 
a  htmgry  traveller  ?  Yes,  Sir,  five  dollars  will  be  of  use  to  me !  Do  you  know  what 
I  will  do  with  this  sum,  which  I  am  now  proud  to  call  my  own  I  Nay,  Sir,  you 
must  know  — you  ought  to  know — so  list  to  me.  I  will  purchase  a  pair  of  boots 
for  myself,  with  part :  the  balance  shall  be  invested  in  putty  and  glass  for  the  afore- 
aaid  church.    And  now,  farewell ! 

*  A.  THousAKD  b]es8lnG^^  saith  thy  bard, 
A  thousand  joys  to  ihoe ; 
A  life-time  by  no  sorrow  marred, 
A  death  from  anguish  fVee.* 

If  you  ever  come  to ,  Sir,  come  to  me.    You  will  be  welcome  to  the  home, 

to  the  heart,  to  the  hospitality,  of  Lancelot  Langley  Lino.     Once  more,  Vale!* 

*  And  away  he  went  I  saw  him  the  next  day  in  the  streets.  He  had  on  a  fine 
pair  of  boots,  and  I  trembled  for  the  putty  investment  Once  more  we  met,  and 
he  no  longer  looked  like  '  the  man  all  tattered  and  torn,  that  kissed  the  maiden  all 
forlorn,'  for  he  was  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  broad-cloth ;  '  superfine/  and  as  Fagin 
■aid,  with  the  *  heavy-swell  cut'  Whether  he  ever  succeeded  in  realizing  funds  for 
all  the  simple  and  few  wants  and  desires  of  his  heart,  I  know  not 
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'  TnK  Southern  elcctioiia  are  over.  The '  stars  and  stripes  *  still  float  over  us.  Geoe- 
GiA,  despite  the  provocation  she,  in  common  with  the  Southern  States,  received,  has 
remained  true  to  the  Union  ;  true  to  the  high  calling  of  this  great  confederacy.  A 
year  ago,  a  black  cloud  hung  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic.  Men's  hearts  throb- 
bed with  anger  and  with  sorrow :  for  although  we  loved  the  Union,  and  though  we 
lU'dently  desired  its  perpetuity,  we  of  the  South  could  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  crisis  at  hand  that  might  compel  hundreds  of  thousands  who  would 
fain  cling  to  it  through  life,  to  fling  it  away  from  our  hearts,  and  to  stand  by  our 
homes  and  our  hearth-stones.  The  struggle  was  fierce  :  but  the  hand  of  Pkovidkkgb 
has  g^ded  our  ship  through  the  raging  billows.  We  have  forgiven  the  past ;  for- 
given the  withdrawal  of  generous  feeling,  the  refusal  of  Christian  confidence  and 
fellowship.  Of  all  these  we  have  said,  *  Let  by-gones  be  by-gonea.'  With  the  dig- 
nity and  calmness  of  men,  witliout  bravado  or  threat,  we  have  announced  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  we  can  remain  together.  There  is  no  faltering,  no  diversity  of  opin- 
ion on  this  point  in  Oeoi^a.  We  have  done  our  duty  here,  and  we  now  await  the 
action  of  our  Northern  Brethren  !  What  will  tliat  be  f  Will  they  cease  to  revile 
us  f  Will  they  carry  out  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  thus  help 
to  bear  up  the  pillars  that  support  our  temple?  So  mote  it  bel  May  the  son 
never  shine  upon  our  disjointed  confederacy !  May  the  bosoms  of  the  trodden-down 
of  Europe  never  grow  sad  as  they  turn  for  refuge  to  their  last  hope,  and  find  that  it 
has  vanished  in  darkness  and  confusion !  May  the  heart  of  this  great  people  beat 
with  one  throb,  one  liappy,  one  affectionate,  one  confiding  pulsation,  until  the  end  of 
all  things  is  at  hand  I  May  glory  still  surround  us  with  one  oonunon  halo;  victofy 
and  success  be  still  our  common  fortune;  and  the  stars  and  the  stripes  tliat  haTe 
floated  over  the  ranks  of  our  living  and  the  graves  of  our  dead,  still  continue  to 
wave  in  pride  and  beauty  over  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! '  * 
'  Amen  and  amen  to  that ! '  we  say  with  all  oiir  heart 


Tde  *  Soul- Whisper'  of  Pine-Trees. — Have  you  ever  been  upon  West-Rock  in 
New-Haven,  reader,  in  tlie  summer-time  ?  And  did  you  not  remark  the  *  soul-whis- 
per' made  by  tlie  wind  in  the  avenue  of  pines  that  leads  to  that  romantic  height! 
Tliis  will  remind  vou  of  it : 

*  I  R  KsoLv  KD  t<  >-tlay  to  go  out  into  the  neighboring  pine-wood  alone,  to  con  over  some  notes  which 
1  am  aiixiotis  to  read  by  myself,  with  only  an  occasional  remark  from  a  wood-pigeon,  or  what 
may  be  gained  from  thu  gliding,  nintling  oquirrel.  There  is  scarcely  anv  thing  In  nature  to  be 
eompired  with  a  pine-wood,  1  think.  I  remember  once  when,  after  a  long  Journey.  I  was  ap- 
proaching a  city  ennobled  by  great  works  cf  art,  and  of  great  renown,  that  I  had  to  pass  through 
what  I  was  told  by  the  guide-books  was  most  insipid  country,  onlv  to  be  hurried  over  as  fast  as 
might  be,  and  nothing  to  bo  thought  or  said  about  it.  But  the  gnide-boiiks,  though  verv  clever 
and  uwfu]  things  in  their  way,  do  not  know  each  of  us  personally,  nor  what  we  secretly  like  and 
care  for.  Well.  I  was  speeding  through  this  ^uninteresting*  country,  and  now  there  remained 
but  one  long  dull  stage,  as  I  read,  to  be  gone  through  before  I  should  reach  the  much-wished  for 
city.  It  was  necessary  to  stay  some  time  (for  we  travelled  vetturino-fashion)  at  the  little  post- 
house,  and  I  walked  on,  promising  to  be  in  the  way  whenever  the  vehicle  should  overtake  me. 
The  roud  led  through  a  wood,  chiefly  of  pines,  varied,  however,  occasionally  by  other  trees. 

Muto  this  wood  1  strayed.  There  was  that  almost  indescribably  soothing  noise,  (the  Romans 
would  have  used  the  word  *  susurrus,*)  the  aggregate  of  many  gentle  movements  of  gentle 
creaturei*.  The  birds  hopped  but  a  few  paces  off,  as  1  approached  them ;  the  brilliant  bulterfliea 
wavered  hi- her  and  thither  before  me ;  tnere  wa9  a  soft  breeze  that  day,  and  the  tops  of  the  tall 
trees  swayed  to  and  fro  politely  to  each  other.  I  found  many  delightful  resting-places.  It  was 
not  all  dense  wood  ;  but  here  and  there  were  glades,  (such  open  spots  I  mean  as  would  be  cat 
through  by  the  sword  for  an  army  to  pnss,  for  that,  I  take  It,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  glade ;) 
and  here  and  there  stood  a  clump  of  trees  of  different  heights  and  fbliage,  as  beautif^ly  arranged 
as  if  some  triumph  of  the  art  of  landscape  had  been  intended,  though  it  was  only  Nature^s  way 
of  healing  up  the  gnps  in  the  forest.  For  her  he  iling  is  a  new  beauty.  I.  fell  Inio  a  pleasant 
train  of  thought  The  easiness  of  that  present  moment  seemed  to  show  the  posaibiiity  or  all  care 
being  driven  away  from  the  world  some  day.  For  thus  peace  brings  a  aenaatlon  of  power  with 
it  1  shall  not  aay  what  I  thought  oC.  for  it  is  not  good  always  tu  be  oommontcative ;  bat  alto- 
gether, that  hour  in  the  pine-wood  was  the  happiest  hour  of  the  whole Joonioy.' 
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Ajf  Original  Suetoh  by  the  *  Reverik*  Bachelor.  —  Our  readen  will  welcome 
M  we  do,  the  following  felicitous  and  most  graphic  descriptioQ  of  a  New-England 
Country  Churchy  by  the  author  of  •  Reveriet  of  a  Bachelor!  It  is  a  specimen  of 
what  may  be  looked  for  in  a  work  now  in  preparation  for  the  press  by  this  popular 
writer,  entitled  '  Dream-Life.*  That  it  will  be  worthy  of  his  reputation  this  beau- 
tiful sketch  leaves  us  n(»  room  to  doubt.  eo.  EmcKsuBocKiB. 

*  Thk  country  church  ii  a  square  old  boildlng  of  wood,  without  paint  or  decoration,  and  of 
that  genuine  Puritanic  stamp  which  is  now  fast  giving  way  to  Greek  porticoe  and  cockney  towers. 
It  stands  upon  a  hill,  with  a  little  church-yard  in  its  rear,  where  one  or  two  sickly-looking  trees 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  ragrant  sheep  that  graze  among  the  graves.  Bramble-boahes 
seem  to  thrive  on  the  bodies  below ;  and  there  is  no  flower  in  the  little  yard,  save  a  few  goldea- 
rods,  which  flaunt  their  gaudy  and  inodorous  color  under  the  lee  of  the  northern  walU 

'New-England  country-livers  have  as  yet  been  very  little  inoculated  with  the  sentiment  of 
beauty :  even  the  door-step  to  the  church  is  a  rude  flat  stone,  that  shows  not  a  single  stroke  of 
the  hammer.  Within,  the  simplicity  is  even  more  severe.  Browu  galleries  run  around  three 
sides  of  the  old  building,  supported  by  timbers,  on  which  yuu  still  trace,  under  the  sUins  ftom 
the  leaky  roof,  the  deep  scoring  of  the  woodmau*8  axe.  Below,  the  unpainted  pews  are  ranged 
in  square  forms,  and  by  age  have  gained  the  color  of  those  fragmentary  wrecks  of  dgai^boxes, 
which  you  see  upon  the  top  shelves  in  the  bar-rooms  of  country  taverns.  The  minister's  desk 
is  lofty,  and  has  unco  been  honored  with  a  coating  of  paint ;  as  well  as  the  huge  sounding-bosid, 
which,  to  your  groat  amazement,  protrudes  fh>m  the  wall,  at  a  very  dangerous  angle  of  iudinsr 
tkm,  over  the  speaicer^s  head.  As  the  Squire^s  pew  is  the  place  of  honor,  to  the  right  of  the 
pulpit,  you  have  a  little  tremor  yourself  at  sight  of  the  heavy  sounding-board,  and  cannot  forbear 
Indulging  in  a  quiet  feeling  of  relief  when  the  last  prayer  is  said. 

*  There  sre  in  the  Squire*s  pew  long,  faded  crimson  cushions,  which,  it  seems  to  you,  must  dsta 
back  nearly  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  in  this  country.  There  are  also  sundry 
old  thumb-woni  copies  of  Dr.  Dwioht^s  Version  of  the  Psslms  of  David,  *  sppointed  to  be  sun^ 
In  churches,  by  authority  of  the  General  Association  of  the  State  of  Ck>uuecticut.'  The  sides  of 
Dr.  DwioBT*8  Version  are,  you  observe,  sadly  warped  and  weathorstained ;  and  from  some 
stray  figures  which  appear  upon  a  fly-leaf,  you  are  constrained  to  think  that  the  Squire  has  some 
time  employed  a  quiet  interval  of  the  service  with  reckoning  up  the  contents  of  the  old  stocking- 
leg  at  home. 

*  The  parson  is  a  stout  man,  remarkable  in  your  opinion,  chiefly,  for  a  yellowish-brown  wig,  a 
strong  nasal  tonof  and  occasional  violent  thumps  upon  the  little  dingy,  red  velvet  cushion,  stud- 
ded with  brass  tacks,  st  the  top  of  the  desk.  You  do  not  altogether  admire  his  style ;  and  by 
the  time  he  has  entered  upon  his  *  Fourthly,^  you  give  your  attention,  in  despair,  to  a  new  read- 
ing (it  must  be  the  twentieth)  of  the  preface  to  Dr.  Dwiout*s  Version  of  the  Psalma.** 

*  The  singing  has  a  charm  for  you.  There  is  a  long,  thin-fac.  d,  flax-haired  man,  who  carries  a 
tuning-fork  in  bis  waistcoat  pocket,  and  who  leads  the  choir.  His  position  is  in  the  very  fh>nt 
rank  of  gallery  benches  facing  the  desk ;  and  by  the  time  the  old  clergyman  has  read  two  verses 
of  the  psalm,  the  country  chorister  turns  around  to  his  little  greup  of  aids,  consisting  of  the 
blacksmith,  a  carroty-beaded  school-master,  two  women  in  snuff-colored  silks,  and  a  giri  in  pink 
bonnet,  to  announce  the  tune. 

*Thls  being  done  in  on  authoritative  manner,  he  lifts  his  long  music-book ;  glances  agiin  at  his 
little  company;  clears  his  throat  by  a  powerful  *ahem!*  followed  by  a  powerftil  use  of  a  ban- 
danna pocket-handkerchief;  draws  out  his  tuning-fork,  and  waits  for  the  parson  to  close  his 
reading.  He  now  reviews  once  more  his  company ;  throws  a  reproving  glance  at  the  young 
woman  in  the  pink  hat,  who  at  the  moment  is  biting  off  a  stout  bunch  of  fennel ;  lifts  his  mmie- 
book,  thumps  upon  the  rail  with  his  fork,  listens  keenly ;  gives  another  slight  'aAmb  /  *  falls  into 
the  cadence,  swells  into  a  strong  crescendo ;  catches  at  the  flrst  word  of  the  line,  as  if  he  were 
afiraid  it  might  get  away;  turns  to  his  company,  lifts  his  music-book  with  spirit,  gives  It  a  power- 
ful slap  with  the  disengaged  hand,  and  with  a  majestic  toes  of  the  head,  si>ars  away,  with  hslf 

the  women  below  straggling  on  in  his  wako,  into  some  such  brave  old  melody  as LarcB- 

fikld! 


•  Tni8  is  AS  truo  of  th«  old  mlnistflr  of  our  early  day"  in  the  country  as  It  munt  be  of  tU«  New- 
England  parson.  Well  do  wo  re.'oiioct  hii  Ion?  and  prjfound  dortrinal  dUcoursPH.  bis  nanal  twA&g. 
and  hla  expositions  of  th<>  Htorn^tutier  of  '  El-meity  Gwuu,'  as  bo  used  to  pronounc*  tbe  name  -vf  tha 
'  Almlgbty  and  must  merciful  Fatubr.'  Ed.  Kjhokbrsoccbb. 
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*  Being  a  Tisitor,  and  in  the  Squire^s  pew,  70a  are  naturally  an  object  of  oonaldorable  attention 
to  the  girlB  about  your  age ;  as  well  as  to  a  great  many  flu  old  ladies  in  iron  sp^tacles,  who 
mortify  you  excessively  by  patting  you  under  the  chin  after  church,  and  insist  upon  mistaking 
you  for  Frank  ;  and  force  upon  you  very  dry  cookies,  spiced  with  caraway-seeds. 

*  You  keep  somewhat  shy  of  the  young  ladies,  as  they  are  rather  stout  for  your  notions  of 
beauty,  and  wear  thick  calf-skin  boots.  They  compare  very  poorly  with  Jinict.  JsNirr,  you 
think,  would  be  above  eating  gingerbread  between  service.  None  of  them,  you  imagine,  ever 
read  ^Tiiaddkus  of  Warsaw,'  or  ever  used  a  colored  glass  seal  with  a  heart  upon  it.  You  are 
quite  certain  they  never  did,  or  they  could  not,  surely,  wear  such  dowdy  gowns,  and  suck  their 
Uiumbs  as  they  do! 

*The  flinners  you  have  a  high  respect  for;  particularly  for  one  weazen-fliced  old  gentleman  in 
A  brown  surtout,  who  brings  his  whip  into  church  with  him,  who  sings  in  a  very  strong  voioSi 
and  who  drives  a  span  of  gray  colts.  You  think  however  that  he  has  got  rather  a  stout  wife ; 
and  from  the  way  he  humors  her  in  stopping  to  talk  with  two  or  three  other  fl&t  women,  before 
setting  off  for  home,  (though  ho  seems  a  liltle  fidgety,)  you  naively  think  that  he  has  a  high  re- 
gard for  her  opinion.  Another  townsman,  who  attracts  your  notice,  is  a  stout  old  deacon,  whOf 
before  entering,  always  steps  around  the  comer  of  the  church,  and  puts  his  hat  upon  the  groimd, 
to  adjust  his  wig  in  a  quiet  way.  He  then  marches  up  the  broad  aisle  in  a  stately  manner,  and 
plants  his  hat,  and  a  big  pair  of  buck-skin  mittens,  on  the  little  table  under  the  desk.  When  he 
is  fldrly  seated  in  his  corner  of  the  pow,  with  his  elbow  upon  the  top-rail  —  almost  the  only  man 
who  can  comfortably  reach  it — you  observe  that  he  spreads  his  brawny  fingers  over  his  scalp,  in 
an  exceedingly  cautious  manner;  and  you  innocently  think  again,  that  it  is  very  hypocritical  in 
a  deacon  to  be  pretending  to  lean  upon  his  hand,  when  he  is  only  keeping  his  wig  straight. 

*  After  the  morning  service,  they  have  an  ^  hour's  Intermission,'  as  the  preacher  calls  it ;  during 
which  the  old  men  gather  on  a  sunny  side  of  the  building,  and,  aAer  shaking  hands  all  around, 
and  asking  after  the  *  folks'  at  home,  they  enjoy  a  quiet  talk  about  the  crops.  One  man,  for  in- 
stance, with  a  twist  in  his  nose,  would  say,  Mt  's  raether  a  growin'  season ;'  and  another  would 
reply,  *  Tolerable,  but  potatoeir  is  feelin'  the  wet,  badly.'  The  stout  deacon  approves  this  opinion, 
and  confirms  it  by  blowing  his  nose  very  powerfully. 

*Tw^  or  three  of  the  more  woridly-mliided  ones  will  perhaps  stroll  over  to  a  neighbor's  barn- 
yard, and  take  a  look  at  his  young  stock,  and  Ulk  of  prices,  and  whittle  a  little ;  and  very  likely 
aome  two  of  them  will  make  a  conditional '  swop*  of  *  three  likely  ye'rlings'  for  a  pair  of  *two- 
yearolds.' 

'The  youngsters  are  fond  of  getting  out  into  the  grave-yard,  and  comparing  Jack-knivea,  or 
talking  about  the  school-master,  or  the  menagerie;  or,  it  may  be,  of  some  prospective  'travel' 
in  the  fall ;  either  to  town,  or  perhaps  to  the  'sea-shore.' 

'  Afternoon  service  haiigs  heavily ;  and  the  tall  chorister  is  by  no  means  so  blithe,  or  so  ma- 
jestic in  the  toss  of  his  head,  as  in  the  moniing.  A  boy  in  the  next  box  tries  to  provoke  yon 
Into  familiarity  by  dropping  pellets  of  gingerbread  through  the  bars  of  the  pew  ;  but  as  you  are 
not  accustomed  to  that  way  of  making  acquaintance,  you  decline  all  overtures. 

'  After  the  service  Is  finished,  the  wagons  that  have  been  disposed  on  either  side  of  the  road 
are  drawn  up  before  the  door.  The  old  flquire,  meantime,  is  sure  to  have  a  little  chat  with  tb« 
parson  before  he  leaves;  in  the  course  of  which  the  parson  takes  occasion  to  say  that  his  wife  ia 
a  little  ailing,  'a  slight  touch,'  he  thinks,  'of  the  rheumatix.'  One  of  the  children,  too,  has  been 
troubled  with  the  *  summer  complaint '  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  he  thinks  that  a  dose  of  catidp, 
under  Providkncb,  will  effect  a  cure.  The  younger,  and  unmarried  men,  with  red  wagona 
flaming  upon  bright  yellow  wheels,  make  great  efforts  to  drive  off  in  the  van ;  and  they  spin 
frightfully  near  some  of  the  fiit,  sour-faced  women,  who  remark  in  a  quiet,  but  not  very  Chris- 
tian tone,  that  'they  fear  the  elder's  sermon  hasn't  done  the  young  bucks  much  good.'  It  la 
much  to  be  feared,  in  truth,  that  it  has  not. 

'  In  ten  minutes  the  old  church  is  thoroughly  deserted  ;  the  neighbor  who  keeps  the  key  baa 
locked  up  for  another  week  the  croaking  door;  and  nothing  of  the  service  remains  wittdn, 
except  —  Dr.  Dwiqut's  VerMion,  the  long  music-books, crumbs  of  gingerbread,  and  refuse  stalka 
of  despoiled  fennel  or  caraway. 

'And  yet,  under  the  influence  of  that  old  weather«tained  temple,  are  perhaps  growing 
up — though  you  do  not  once  fkuicy  it — souls  possessed  of  an  energy,  an  industry,  and  a  respect 
for  virtue,  which  will  make  them  stronger  for  the  real  work  of  life  than  all  the  elegant  children 
of  a  city.  One  lesson,  which  even  the  rudest  churches  of  New-England  teach,  with  all  their 
harshnetw,  and  all  their  repulsive  severity  of  form,  is  the  lesson  of  i^ttr-DeMAL.  Once  armed 
with  that,  and  manhood  is  strong.  The  soul  that  possesses  the  consciousness  of  mastering  paa- 
iion,  is  endowed  with  an  element  of  fui||0  that  can  never  harmonize  with  defeat.  OiflScultiea  it 
wears  like  a  summer  garment,  and  flings  away  at  the  flrat  approach  of  the  winter  of  Nmd. 
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*Let  uot  aiiy  one  suppoM,  then,  that  in  this  detail  of  coantry  life  I  would  cast  obloquy  or  a  sneer 
upon  its  simplicity  or  upon  its  lack  of  refinement.  Goodness  and  strength  in  this  world  are 
quite  as  apt  to  wear  rough  coats  as  fine  ones ;  and  the  words  of  thorough  and  self-wicriflctng 
kindness  are  far  more  often  dressed  in  the  uncouth  sounds  of  retired  life  than  in  the  polished  utter- 
ances of  the  town.  Hkavkn  has  not  made  warm  hearts  and  honest  hearts  distinguishable  by  the 
quality  of  the  covering.* 


Gkwsip  WITH  Readers  and  Correspondents. — The  holidays  are  not  far  off;  and 
we  are  sure  we  could  not  perform  a  more  acceptable  service  to  our  readers,  metro- 
politan and  other,  than  by  indicating  to  them  the  literary  and  pictund  treasures  whidi 
await  their  orders  and  their  unqualified  admiration.  Vfe  follow  no  *  order  of  merit* 
in  our  present  resutne,  but  take  the  volumes  as  they  lie,  gleaming  in  green,  blue,  red, 
purple  and  gold,  upon  our  sanctum-table.  '  ChrUtmcu  with  the  PoetfJ  an  English 
edition  from  the  American  house  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  is  certainly  as  splendid  a 
▼olumc,  in  typographical  beauty,  as  can  be  found  in  America.  It  is  the  best  speci- 
men of  printing  and  hot-pressing  that  we  ever  saw.  The  work  contains  fifty  tinted 
illustrations,  by  Birket  Foster,  of  exceeding  beauty,  together  with  numerous  initial 
letters  and  other  ornaments.  The  literary  attractions  of  the  volume  have  especial 
reference  to  tlio  first  of  the  coming  holidays,  embracing  songs,  carols,  and  descriptive 
verses,  relating  to  the  festival  of  Christmas,  from  the  Anglo-Norman  period  down  to 

the  present  time.    Some  of  these  are  very  quaint  and  amusing. *  77ie  Book  of 

Home  Beauty '  is  one  of  those  elegant  and  tasteful  offerings  to  the  public  for  whidi 
Putnam  is  becoming  famous.  It  contains  twelve  portraits  of  American  ladies,  firm 
drawings  by  that  graceful  and  accomplished  artist,  Charles  Martin,  £eq.,  soirof  the 
eminent  illustrator  of  Milton.  These  are  engraved  on  steel,  in  the  first  style  of  the 
art  When  we  say  that  the  desultory  literary  text  of  the  volume  is  from  the  well- 
known  and  popular  pen  of  Mrs.  Kirkland,  we  say  all  that  is  necessary  to  indicate 
the  character  of  that  department  of  the  book,  save  that  the  letter-press  is  very  dear 
and  handsome.  Au  reste,  the  book  had  achieved  a  'sensation'  long  before  it  came 
out ;  so  that  its  '  market  is  made '  already.  Those  who  admire  cither  of  the  *  pitted' 
candidates  fur  the  *  married-belle  *•  ship  of  Gotham  will  purchase  the  book,  of  course ; 
some  will  buy  to  praise;  other-some  will  buy  to  ridicule  or  blame.  Meanwhile, 
however,  there  are  the  *  Home  Beauties,*  to  be  stared  at,  criticised,  praised  or  abused, 
with  no  chance  to  niise  their  *  sweet  voices'  in  reply.  Go  and  see  them. ^Reve- 
ries of  a  Baclvelor^  Ilhisirated,'  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  will  (nrove 
one  of  tlie  most  popular  gift-books  of  the  season,  or  we  are  not  the  prophet  we  were 
when  we  told  the  publisher  that  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  plain  edition  would  be 
sold  in  less  than  ten  mouths.  Our  prediction  was  over-fulfilled,  in  that  time,  by 
nearly  two  thousand.  It  remains  only  to  say  of  the  present  edition,  that  its  luxury 
of  typography,  paper,  and  space,  and  the  exquisite  character  of  its  numerous  illus- 
trations, mufit  secure  it  an  almost  unlimited  sale. A  book  after  our  own  heart  is 

the  ^Home-Book  of  the  Pieturexqite^^  another  noble  venture  of  Putnam's,  which  we 
cannot  doubt  will  be  most  cordially  welcomed  by  the  public.  It  contains  thirteen 
engravings  on  steel,  from  great  pictures  by  the  eminent  Cole  and  Duranp.  by  Hltjt- 
inoton,  Kensett,  Church,  Talbot,  Wier,  Cropsey,  Gignoux,  Richards,  BECKwrrn. 
etc. ;  and  all  tlicse,  well  engraved,  give  us  large  and  effective  views  of  eome  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  objects  in  all  our  American  scenery.  The  letter- 
press illustrations,  too,  in  beautiful  typography,  are  wortliy  accompaniments  of  the 
pbtures  themselves    To  this  department  Coopip,  Irving,  Bryant,  Street,  Maoooh, 
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Miss  CooPEE,  Dr.  Bethune,  Willis,  and  other*  well-known  American  writers  have 
Gontributcd.    The  entire  work  is  one  of  which  both  tlie  publisher  and  his  countrymeB 

have  abundant  reason  to  be  proud. *  The  Women  of  Early  Chriitianiiy^  from 

the  press  of  Messrs.  Appleton,  is  a  volume  containing  a  scries  of  seventeen  portraita, 
with  appropriate  descriptions  by  several  American  clergymen,  of  different  denomi- 
nations. We  can  well  conceive  that  this  will  be  deemed  an  appropriate  gift-book 
for  the  season  by  religious  pei'sona  Many  of  the  portraits  of  the  great  women  of  the 
world,  who  have  been  eminent  for  their  piety  and  devotion,  are  very  beautiful  and 
striking.  The  editor,  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  had  the  assis^tance  of  nine  fcllow-clergj- 
men  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume,  and  they  seem,  on  a  crrsory  perusal,  to  have 
performed  their  several  tasks  with  much  ability.    The  book  is  handsomely  executed 

upon  fine,  white  and  firm  paper. Scribner,  with  his  usual  tact  and  forecast, 

has  not  miscalculated  the  public  Judgment  in  putting  forth  a  new  and  numerously 
illustrated  complete  edition  of  ' Youngs  Night  Thovghts*  including  a  memoir  of  the 
author,  a  critical  view  of  his  writing^?,  and  explanatory  notes.  The  excellence  of  the 
external  execution  of  the  work  is  in  character  with  the  purity  of  its  contents. ^Leaf- 
lets of  Memory '  is  the  title  of  a  very  lai^c  and  very  elegant  illuminated  annual, 
edited  by  Rrynell  Coates,  M.  D.,  and  publi.'<hcd  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Bctler  and  Company, 
Philadelphia.  The  colored  illustrations  of  Italian  and  other  scenery  are  executed  io 
a  style  which,  in  its  kind,  has  not  been  surpassed  in  America.  Some  of  Lawbence'b 
most  admirable  pictures  are  also  artistically  re-produced.  "Hie '  Leaflets '  lias  enjoyed 
'seven  years  of  constantly  increasing  success ;'  a  fact  whicli  literally  *  speaks  volumes' 
in  favor  of  the  character  of  its  literary  contents.  The  printing  and  binding  are  excel- 
lent; the  latter,  especially,  being  very  chaste  and  unique. Mrs.  Kirklamd'b 

*  Evening- Booky  published  by  Scridner,  is  a  work  in  that  lady's  very  best  vein.  We 
scarcely  know  whicli  most  to  admire,  her  sound,  wholesome  common  sense,  or  her 
inexhaustible  bon-hommic.  The  book  makes  its  first  appeal  to  admiration  in  a  very 
tasteful  exterior;  a  handsome  shape,  and  a  rich  binding  of  blue  and  gold.  The 
illustrations,  of  which  there  are  seven,  are  designed  by  Dallas  and  engraved  by 
Burt;  and  each  artist  seems  to  have  emulated  the  other  in  care  and  skilL  As  to 
the  matter  itself,  it  is  full  of  variety  and  interest  In  some  twenty  separate  chap- 
ters, we  have  pictures  of  life  and  manners  at  home  and  abroad,  drawn  as  only  the 
graphic  pen  of  Mrs.  Eirkland  could  depict  them ;  together  with  American  domestic 
lessons  of  the  highest  value.    The  *  Evening-Book,'  we  can  foresee,  is  destined  to  a 

wide  and  distinctive  popularity. 'LoUis'  School -Days  ^  a  Story  for  Boyt*  has 

been  pronounced  by  *  Young  Knick.,'  who  is  a  namesake  of  the  hero,  to  be  *one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  ])leasaut  books  father  ever  brought  home.'  We  would  take 
his  criticism  upon  such  a  work,  against  the  arlverse  verdict  of  the  gravest  Quarterly. 
The  volume  is  quite  profusely  illustrated  with  clear  and  well-engraved  wood-cuts, 
and  is  liandsomely  enclosed  in  onianientcd  sky-blue  covers.  .  .  .  He  was  a 
'man  of  letters*  who  wrote  the  following.  It  is  a  new  stylo  of  poetry  altogether. 
It  will  be  seen  that  every  letter  of  the  final  word  must  be  pronounced  as  though 
Dilworth  himself  presided  at  the  penisal.  The  letter  or  letters  in  Italics  will  be 
found  to  constitute  the  rhyme.    Tliore  is  a  good  deal  moro  of  it,  but  this  is  sufiUdenfe 

to  serve  as  a  specimen : 

*  On  Koing  forth  lost  night  a  friend  to  soe, 
I  met  a  man,  by  trade  »-n-o-b  ; 
Reeling  along  the  path  he  held  his  way: 
♦Ho!  ho!'  quoth  I,  'he's  d-r-u-n-4/' 
Then  thus  to  him :  *■  Were  it  not  bolter  far, 
You  were  a  little  t-o-b-a-rJ 
'Twere  happier  fur  your  family,  I  guess, 
Than  plH>lng  off  such  wild  r-i-if-s ; 
Beside,  ail  drunkards,  when  policemen  ace  ^em, 
Are  taken  up  at  once  by  t-h-e-m  I  * 
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The  subjoined  oorrespoodence  strikes  as  as  being  somewhat  spicy.    The  response 
to  the  first  note,  especially,  may  be  regarded  as  a  spedmcn  of  *  pretty  sharp  compo- 

'*^'°°*'  *0 ,  J«/y  30,  1851. 

*  Sir  :  While  my  horse  aod  baggy  were  standing  lecored  yesterday,  some  two  miles  or  more  ap 

the  rirer,  Mrs.  H and  my  daughter  baring  Just  got  oat  of  it,  three  young  men  came  down 

the  riTer  on  horseback,  and  by  riding  round  the  horse  and  carriage,  dismounting,  and  other  di»> 
graceful  conduct,  my  horse  took  fright,  and  broke  his  harness.    The  whole  thing  was  witnessed 

Drom  Mr.  R *s  house,  l>efore  which  the  horse  wss  tied,  and  you  were  known  to  be  one  of 

them.  The  object  of  this  note  is  to  g^re  you  an  opportunity  to  arrange  the  matter  with  mc,  or 
I  shall  see  it  is  made  public  through  the  press,  and  perhaps  by  a  legal  inreetigation.  Such  acts 
their  just  rebuke.  8 H .' 


Whereupon  the  following  was  sent  to  a  neighboring  journal  for  publication : 

*  Mr.  EniTOR :  Herewith  is  a  copy  of  a  note  received  by  me  some  days  since,  the  original  having 
been  returned  without  comment  to  its  author:  I  being  unable,  in  the  first  place,  to  comprehend 
a  portion  of  its  contents ;  and  secondly,  perceiving  Uma  its  tenor  that  ungentlemanly  oooduci 
was  attributed  to  me  and  my  fHeuds.  I  could  not  perceive  how  two  ladies  should  *got  out  of  a 
home  and  buggy,*  nor  could  I  understand  what  was  meant  by  '  riding  round  a  horse  and  car- 
riage ;  *  and  the  aquatic  oxbibition  of  *  throe  young  men  coming  down  the  river  on  hartehaek  * 
was  equally  incomprehensible;  but  the  expression  disgraceful  conduct'  I  fidly  understood, and 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  Ikcts,  as  a  salvo  to  the  wounded  feelings  uf  my 
Irate  correspondent. 

*  Upon  returning  fh>m  a  ride  in  the  country,  in  company  with  two  (Wends,  we  observed  a  horse 
straggling  upon  the  ground,  having  thrown  himself  in  consequence  of  being  improperly  tied  by 
the  reins  to  the  fence.  As  we  were  passing  the  poor  animal,  he  turned  his  melancholy  eounte> 
nance  toward  us,  and  seemed  to  say,  *  Truly  have  my  lines  fallen  upon  evil  places ;  and  the  shafts 
of  misfortune  snd  of  tbe  doctor's  old  buggy  ar «  piercing  my  breast ! '  One  of  the  gentlemen 
with  me  immediately  dismounted,  and  with  little  difficulty  soon  rescued  him  (h>m  his  unpleas- 
ant and  dangerous  rituation;  and  the  sagacious  brute,  being  more  accustomed  than  his  garra> 
loos  master  to  keeping  a  bridle  upon  his  tongue,  gave  us  in  acknowledgement  a  grateful  look, 
snob  as  probably  never  illumined  the  ascetic  features  of  that  gentleman^  countenance.  The 
party  immediately  passed  on,  well  satisfled  with  themselves  for  having  done,  as  they  supposed,  a 
kindly  action  for  some  one ;  and  the  incident  was  not  reforred  to  or  thought  of  until  the  recep- 
tion of  the  above  note. 

*  After  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  had  been  granted  to  convince  the  *  doctor*  of  his  enxMr, 
and  understanding  that  he  was  still  circulating  erroneous  ri'ports  in  relation  to  thin  affair,  1  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  him,  requesting  an  explanation,  to  which  this  *  wise  man  ftom  the  east*  does 
not  see  fit  to  reply,  although  the  slightest  acknowledgment  would  be  satisfactory.  I  am  there- 
fore obliged  to  forestall  him,  by  making  public  his  epistle,  trusting  that  it  may  prove  a  valuable 
model  for  those  who  may  strive  to  become  proflcienl  in  their  style  uf  composition  after  the  *  Bos- 
ton school,*  and  that  it  may  be  also  a  solemn  warning  to  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  interfere 
with  what  does  not  personally  belong  to  them,  through  any  ridiculous  feelings  of  humanity ;  and 
that  the  pill-taking  public  may  understand  how  extremely  asinine  and  ridiculous  a  weak-minded 
and  conceited  old  gentleman  can  make  himself  when  he  chooses. 

'Respectfully,       E II .* 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  wboftc  accompanying  lines  will  appear  in  our  next,  writes :  *  I 
send  you  acme  verses,  deploring  that  change  wliich  wUl  come  over  a  female  friend. 
I  once  heard  an  cntliusiastic  Homceopath  descanting  upon  his  theory,  and  sliall  not 
forget  liow  vividly  he  describi'd  disease  as  a  shadowy  intruder,  wandering  about  the 
human  system,  scarcely  at  home  in  Wjp-  new  quarters,  and  rather  ashamed  of  the  mis- 
chief it  is  doing,  until  it  falls  in  the  way  of  one  of  those  Homoeopathic  pellets,  and  is 
instantly  dragged  out  of  the  premises  in  triumph,  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  infini- 
tesimal pilL  Something  like  this  happens  to  me;  since  a  melancholy  feeling  or  a 
aense  of  ityury  takes  possession  now  and  then  of  my  entire  soul,  and  creates  a  con- 
tinual diMturbonce  until  it  is  hunted  dowu,  chained  to  rhyme  and  metre,  and  rolls 
comfortably  away  in  verso.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  just  now  any  particular  loss  of 
any  particular  friend ;  but  I  seem  to  be  inspired  by  the  wrongs  of  the  last  ten  years, 
every  lady  of  ray  acquaintance  contributing  her  mite  of  treacheiy  and  caprice.    Re- 
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ally  women  sometimes  appear  to  have  been  created  for  do  good  purpose  —  except  to 
discouDteuance  profane  swearing  and  the  use  of  tobacco  —  be.^ide  forcing  mankind  to 
dress  respectably.  The  way  of  a  maiden  with  a  man  u  occasionally  perplexing,  and 
altogether  *  past  finding  out'  *  .  .  .  Tuere  is  something  very  striking,  to  our 
conception,  in  the  following  incidental  comparison  between  a  feeble  woman,  stroi^ 
only  in  her  piety  and  self-devotion,  and  the  '  great  Captain  of  his  age.'  I'he  lines, 
*  Napoleon  and  Mrs.  Jitdson*  are  from  a  poem,  as  yet  unpublished,  prf  inounced  be- 
fore tlie  '  Literary  Fraternity'  of  Watervillc  College,  Maine,  at  its  *  commencement' 
anniversary  in  the  early  autumn,  by  Mr.  William  M.  Rodma.s,  of  Providence,  Rhode- 
Island.  They  have  been  forwarded  to  us  by  a  friend  and  correspondent,  who  heard 
the  poem  that  contained  them  delivered,  and  who  retained  a  copy  of  the  stanzas  at 
the  time : 


Afar  and  lone,  mid  Ocean*8  waveSf 

A  rocky  iele  is  seen, 
With  lightning  peaks  and  thund<-r  caves, 

Bright  gemmxl  with  vales  between. 

And  there,  where  Ocean^s  ceaseless  moan 

Tu  silence  lends  a  gloom, 
A  royal  exile  dwelt  lUone, 

As  in  a  living  tomb. 

The  nations  quaked  like  palsied  things 
When  o*er  their  realms  he  trod ; 

And  prostrate  fell  the  thrones  of  kings, 
Obedient  to  his  nod. 

Greatest  of  earth^s  unhallow'd  great, 

A  more  than  king  was  he : 
The  monarchs  trailM  his  robes  of  state, 

And  bow'd  the  subject  knee. 

The  Arab,  mid  Bahara*8  sands, 

Submissive  ownM  his  will ; 
And  now  through  Ikomakl^s  hostile  bands 

His  name  is  terror  still. 

He  gainM  the  rery  loftle«4  height 

or  human  state  and  power, 
And  biisk'd  in  Fame's  intcusest  light, 

At  its  meridian  hour : 

Then  feil,  as  falls  the  riven  rock 

From  Jura's  loftiest  hfight 
When  ^plinter'd  by  the  lightning's  shock. 

In  all  Us  wildest  might. 

He  died !  and  there  he  slept  alone. 
In  Deutirs  cold,  dreamle^is  trance, 

Till  n  mandate  from  his  sbaiterM  throne 
Ke-flummouM  him  to  France. 

The  nation  wept  in  robes  of  gloom, 
The  cypreiw  veil'd  the  palm : 


And  the  royal  exile  found  a  tomb 
In  the  grand  old  Notre-Dame !  * 

Time  rolIM  on,  when  a  merchant  ship. 

From  India  on  her  way, 
A  moment  let  her  anchors  dip 

In  8t.  Helena's  bay. 

No  booming  grun  fh>m  castled  peak 
Proclaim^  a  king  overthrown : 

They  paumfd.  a  burial-place  to  seek 
For  one  to  kings  uukiiown: 

One  who  had  trackM  the  pathless  sea. 

For  a  fleld  of  toil  and  strife, 
That  she  in  faiih  and  truth  might  be 

A  Christian  hero's  wife. 

And  there,  within  a  tranquil  nook, 

Her  peaceful  form  they  laid, 
Beside  a  gently-murmuring  brook, 

Beneath  a  willow's  shade. 

No  sentry's  troll  around  that  grave 
Is  beam  with  measured  tri'nd ; 

No  bastionM  crags  their  banners  wave 
To  guard  the  peaceful  dead. 

And  there,  while  Ocenn  rolls  a  wave. 

Shall  she  in  sileuco  sleep. 
While  angel  guards  around  that  grave 

Their  holy  vigils  keep. 

But  when  creation's  work  is  done, 
And  earth  is  robed  with  night, 

And,  clothed  with  biackneM,  fades  the  bob 
And  all  the  worlds  of  light : 

Which  then  shall  wear  the  victor's  crown. 

And  songs  of  triumph  sing : 
She  who  toil'd  'neath  Hramau'b  frown, 

Or  Gallia's  exiled  king? 


A  FRIEND  of  ours,  sojoumiug  during  the  past  summer  in  one  of  the  far-off  *  shore- 
towns'  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  not  a  little  amused  one  day  at  the  querulous 
complainings  of  one  of  the  'oldest  inhabitants'  against  rail-roads;  his  experience  in 
which  consisted  in  having  seen  the  end  of  one  laid  out>  and  at  length  the  curs  run- 
ning upon  it.  Taking  out  his  old  pii)e,  on  a  pleasant  summer  afternoon,  and  looking 
off  upon  the  ocean,  and  the  ships  for  off  and  out  at  sea  with  the  sim  upon  Uieir  aaila, 

*  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  his  remains  repose  in  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalides ;  but,  to 
■trengtiien  the  contrast,  I  have  spoken  of  them  as  being  in  Notre-Dame,  because  it  was  the  plae* 
of  hii  O(m>iiation. 
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he  said:  */  doD*t  think  much  o*  rail-roads:  they  aiot  no  kind  o*  justice  into  *em. 
Ke5w  what  kind  o'  justice  is  it,  when  rail-roads  takes  one  man  s  upland  and  carts  it 
over  in  wheel-barrers  onto  another  man's  ma'sh?    What  kind  o'  'commodation  bo 
they  f     You  can 't  go  when  you  want  to  go ;  you  got  to  go  when  the  bell  rings^  cmt 
the  blasted  noisy  whistle  blows.    I  tell  yeou  it's  payin*  tew  much  for  the  whistle. 
Ef  you  live  a  little  ways  off  the  dco-pot,  you  got  to  pay  to  ffit  to  the  rail-rood ;  and 
ef  you  want  to  go  any  wheres  else  'cept  just  to  the  eend  on  it,  you  got  to  pay  to 
go  a'tcr  you  git  there.     What  kind  o'  'commodation  is  thnl  ?    Goin'  roimd  the  country 
tew,  murderin'  folks,  runnin'  over  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  and  settin'  fire  to  bridges, 
and  every  now  and  then  bumin'  up  the  woods.    Mrs.  Robbi.vs,  down  to  Cod-p'int,  says, 
and  she  ought  to  know,  for  she's  a  pious  woman,  and  belongs  to  the  lower  diurch, 
she  said  to  me,  no  longer  ago  than  day-Tore  yesterday,  that  ehe'd  be  cuss'd  if  she 
didn't  know  that  they  sometimes  run  over  critters  a-purpose — they  did  a  likely 
shoat  o'  her'n,  and  never  paid  for 't,  'cause  they  was  a  *  a  rporation'  they  said.     What 
kind  o*  'commodation  is  that?    Besides:  now  I've  lived  here,  clus  to  the  dee-pot, 
ever  sence  the  road  started  to  run,  and  seen  'em  go  out  and  come  in ;  but  /  never 
could  see  that  they  went  so  d — d  fafit,  nuther !'    Now  here,  it  strikes  us,  is  an  indi- 
vidual example  of  the  feeling  which  constituted  the  combined  sentiment  that  has  con- 
signed the  Michigan  conspirators  to  a  long  and  gloomy  imprisonment    .     .    .    Oh, 
Heavens !  how  many  bereaved  hearts  are  bleeding  at  this  very  hour  in  this  dty : 
hearts  made  desolate  in  a  single  moment !     Fifty  children,  studying  at  one  instant 
in  the  hushed  school-room,  and  the  next  in  eternity  I    Sitting  here  to-night,  with  our 
dear  ones  about  us,  we  shudder  with  horror,  while  we  glow  with  gratitude  to  the 
benevolent  Being  who  has  '  preserved  them  liitherto.'    What  a  sad  scene  will  be  the 
school-rooms  where  these  departed  sufferers  were  wont  daily  to  meet  1     Their  fel- 
low-pupils and  play-mates  will  sing,  in  words  that  '  Young  Knick.'  has  just  been 
repeating  to  his  little  sister: 

'Oh  where,  tell  me  whore  have  the  little  children  gone f 
Oh  where,  tell  me  where  hnvo  the  little  children  gone? 
They  once  were  sitting  here  with  us, 
They  sang  and  spoke  :md  smiled, 
And  they  loved  to  meet  us  thus. 
But  they  'vo  left  us  now,  my  child. 

*  Oh  where,  toll  me  where  have  the  little  children  gone? 
Oh  where,  tell  roe  whore  have  the  htUo  children  gone  T 
1  seem  to  see  their  sparlkling  eyes, 

I  seem  to  hear  thuir  song ; 
But  we'll  never  see  them  more 
In  the  school  where  we  belong  V 

Observe  attentively  this  little  dissertation  upon  an  important  element  of  true 
charity.  Is  it  not  manly  and  wholc-licarted,  and  does  it  not  commend  itself  to 
the  candid  judgment  of  every  independent  mind  ?     We  think  it  should  —  we  believe 

it  will: 

*  I  DO  not  know  whether  other  people's  observation  will  tally  with  mine ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  it  appears  to  me  thnl  charity  ruquin  s  tlio  storiicdl  talior  and  the  most  anxious  thought ; 
that,  in  short,  it  is  one  of  the  mo^^t  difficult  things  in  the  wurld,and  is  not  altogether  a  matter  for 
leisure  hours.  This  remaric  applies  to  the  more  serious  functions  of  charity.  But  we  must  re- 
member, that  tho  whole  of  charity  is  not  comprised  in  carrying  about  gifts  to  one  another,  or,  to 
apeak  more  generally,  iu  remedying  the  mnteriul  evils  suffenHl  by  those  around  us :  else  life  would 
indeed  be  a  dreary  affair ;  but  there  are  exijuisilo  little  chnritie.«  to  be  performed  in  reference  to 
social  pleasures.  Then,  as  to  the  love  of  (Jon,  I  do  not  vonluro  to  Pfiy  much  upon  so  solemn  a 
ttieme ;  but  it  does  occur  to  me,  tliat  we  should  talk  and  think  very  humbly  about  our  capacity 
in  matters  so  much  above  us.  At  any  rate  I  do  not  see  why  the  !uve  of  God  should  withdraw 
ua  largely  from  our  fellow-man.  That  love  we  believe  was  greatest  in  IIih  who  graced  with  his 
presence  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana  in  (Jaliiee;  who  was  never  known  to  shun  or  to  ignore  thw 
existence  of  the  vicious ;  and  to  whom,  more  than  to  ail  other  loncl;ers,  the  hypocrite  aeoms  to 
have  been  particularly  odious. 

'  But  there  is  another  very  important  consideration  to  be  weighed  by  those  who  are  fi»rfVil  of 
encouraging  amuBementa,  especially  among  their  poorer  brethren.    What  are  the  gooonlitj  of 
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people  to  do,  or  to  think  of;  Tor  a  Qonatderablo  portion  of  each  day,  ir  they  are  not  allowed  to 
Duty  themselves  with  some  form  of  recreation  ¥  Hero  is  this  Infinite  creature,  man,  who  looka 
beff're  and  oiler;  whoso  swiitnen  of  thought  is  such,  even  among  the  dullest  of  the  species,  m 
would  perhaps  astonish  the  brightest ;  who  are  apt  to  imagine  that  none  think  but  thcmtielves  ;and 
you  fancy  thai  he  can  bo  quile  contented  with  providing  warmth  and  food  for  himself  and  those 
be  has  to  love  and  cherish.  Food  and  warmth  f  content  wilh  that  I  not  he :  and  we  should  greatly 
despise  him  if  he  could  be.  Why  is  it  that  In  all  ages  small  towns  and  remote  villages  have  fos- 
tered little  malignities  of  all  kinds?  The  true  answer  is,  that  people  will  back-bite  one  another 
to  any  extent  rather  than  not  be  amused.  Nay,  so  strong  is  this  desire  for  something  to  go  on 
that  may  break  the  monotony  of  life,  that  people,  not  otherwise  ili-n-itured,  are  pleased  with  ths 
misfortune  of  their  neighbors,  solely  because  it  gives  something  to  think  of,  something  to  talk 
about.  They  iniagina  how  the  principal  actors  and  sufferers  concerned  in  the  misfortune  will 
bear  it ;  what  they  will  do ;  how  they  will  look :  and  so  the  dull  bv-stander  fonns  a  sort  of  drama 
for  himself,  lie  would,  perhaps,  be  told  thaL  it  Is  wicked  for  him  to  go  to  such  an  entertain- 
ment: he  makes  one  out  for  himself,  not  always  innocently.' 


Tm  eDsuing  *  Punschlied,'  from  an  early  number  of  the  London  *  Punch/  will 
please  some  of  our  German  readers,  of  whom,  curiouslj  enough,  we  have  a  good 
many: 

Vunfd^Iic^. 

(Son  @ (fitter.) 


®{(T  eiemente, 

Oitnlft  fleffllt, 
Silten  tai  ithtn, 

eourn  tit  fDeft. 

^reft  brr  Gitrone 
6afHflfn  Ctfni! 

^trh'  ift  Ut  itbtni 
3nnerftfr  item. 

Srf^t  mit  bc«  ^udtH 
^iitbembrm  €aft 

3atttict  tie  lierbc 
Orrnnritte  jtroft. 

(Bie§et  bti  lDo{frr« 
6oniteInbfn  €(^»aO*. 

fDoffrr  umfdnort 
Stu^ifl  tai  ml 

2:rovfrn  beS  QMftti 

(Siefrt  binein!, 
£ebfn  bem  9tbtn 

Oibt  er  oartn. 

aV  r«  MTbuftet, 
e((5»fet  e«  fitneO! 

SRur  nann  rr  (ilubet, 
{abet  ber  Cuell. 


BOMO   FOR   PUNCH-DRINKERS. 


VROM  acntLLKR. 

Four  be  the  elements, 
Here  we  assemble  *em, 

Each  of  man's  world 
And  eicistenco  an  emblem. 

Press  lh>m  the  lemon 
The  slow-flowing  Juices : 

Bitter  is  life 
In  its  lessons  and  uses. 

Bruise  the  fair  sucnuvlumps : 

Nature  intended 
Her  sweet  and  severe 

To  be  every  where  blended. 

Pour  the  still  water : 
Unwaming  by  sound, 

Eternity's  ocean 
Is  hemming  us  round. 

Mingle  the  spirit. 
The  Hie  of  the  bowl: 

Man  Is  an  earth-clod 
Unwarmed  by  a  soul  I 

Drink  of  the  stream 
Ere  ita  potency  goesl 

No  bath  is  refreshing, 
Except  wtiile  it  glows. 


Messrs.  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers,  of  this  city,  have  recently  published  a 
beautiful  volume,  by  Mrs.  Sigournet,  with  the  felicitous  title  of  *  Olive  Leaves*  It 
is  a  very  iutcrcstiog  work  for  young  persons ;  teaching  the  lessons  of  peace  and  good- 
will, and  directing  the  mind,  when  most  yielding,  to  the  higher  and  purer  objects  of 
life.  It  has  been  said,  and  we  think  with  truth,  that  there  is  nothbg  to  bo  regretted 
in  the  writings  of  this  distinguished  authoress.  The  youthful  mind  may  be  com- 
mitted to  her  direction  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  what  she  writes  for 
them  is  fit  tmd  proper  for  them  to  read  and  study.  There  is  nothing  to  be  kept 
from  them ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  her  sentiments,  and  the 
high  moral  principles  which  die  teaches,  make  her  works  important  to  all  The 
present  book  is  divided  into  thirty-nine  parts,  separate  in  themselves,  yet  all  con- 
tributing to  the  great  object  of  the  authoress.  The  subjects  are  happily  cliosen,  and 
are  so  beautifully  arranged  and  written,  tliat  they  cannot  fail  to  make  the  desired 
impression  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  her  youthful  readers  .  .  .  Wondfr  if  there 
are  not  some  people  in  tlie  world  that  do  actually  reason  afler  the  cool  manner  of 
Uie  phUoeopher  who  gives  this  sage  advice  to  hb  friend  f    Just  as  likely  as  net    Wet 
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know  some  dtizens  who  act  according  to  audi  adTice,  any  way:  "Die  duties  of  life 
are  two-fold :  our  duty  to  others  and  our  duty  to  ourselvea    Our  duty  to  ourselyea 
ia  to  make  ourseWes  as  comfortable  as  possible :  our  duty  to  others  is  to  noake  them 
assist  ujs  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  in  so  doing.    This  is  the  plan  oo  which  all  re- 
spectable persoDs  act    Adhere  strictly  to  truth — whenever  there  is  no  occasioo  for 
lying.    Be  particularly  careful  to  conceal  no  one  circumstance  likely  to  redound  to 
your  credit    If  it  be  for  your  interest  to  lie,  do  so,  and  do  it  boldly.    No  one  would 
wear  false  hair  who  had  hair  of  lus  own,  but  he  who  has  none  must  of  course 
wear  a  wig.    A  wig,  you  see,  my  young  friend,  is  simply  a  lie  with  hair  oo  it     I 
don't  see  any  difference  between  false  hair  and  a  false  assertion.     In  fact,  I  think 
a  lie  a  very  useful  invention.    It  is  like  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  breeches:   it  serves 
to  clnthc  the  naked.    But  don*t  throw  your  fieJaficatioos  away.    I  like  a  proper 
economy.    Some  silly  persons  would  have  you  invariably  speak  the  truth.     Now  if 
you  were  to  act  in  this  way,  in  what  department  of  commerce  could  you  succeed  f 
How  would  you  get  (m  in  the  law,  for  instance  f    What  vagabond  would  ever  em- 
ploy you  to  defend  his  cause  ?    What  practice  do  you  think  you*d  be  likely  to  pro. 
cure  as  a  physician,  if  you  were  to  tell  every  old  woman  who  fiBmcaed  herself  ill  that 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  herf    Never  break  a  promise  unless  bound  to  do 
so  by  a  previous  one :  and  promise  yourself^  from  this  time  forth,  never  to  do  any 
thing  that  will  put  you  to  inconvenience.    Be  firm,  but  not  obstinate.    Never  change 
your  mind  when  the  result  of  the  alteration  would  be  detrim^itol  to  your  comfort 
and  interests :  but  do  not  maintain  an  inconvenient  inflexibility  of  purpose.    Do  not 
for  example,  in  offiurs  of  the  heart,  oimply  because  you  have  declared,  perhaps  with 
an  oath  or  two,  that  you  will  be  constant  till  death,  think  it  necessary  to  moke  any 
effort  to  remain  sa    The  case  stands  thus :  You  enter  into  an  engagement  with  a 
being  whose  aggregate  of  perfections  is  expressible,  we  wfll  say,  by  20.     Now 
if  they  would  always  keep  at  that  point,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  your  re- 
maining unaltered,  namely,  your  not  being  able  to  help  it    But  suppose  that  they 
dwindle  down  to  19^:  the  person,  that  is,  the  whole  sum  of  the  qualities  oilmircd, 
no  longer  exists,  and  you,  of  course,  are  absolved  from  your  engagement.     But  mind, 
I  do  not  say  that  you  ore  justified  in  changing  only  in  case  of  a  change  on  tlie  oppo- 
site side :  you  may  very  possibly  become  simply  tired.    In  this  case,  a  prior  prt)im9e 
toyoun*elf  will  absolve  you  fix)m  the  performance  of  the  one  in  questioa*   .    .   .    'At- 
CHEE !  —  at-chu  1 '     We  have  caught  the  •  Idfluedce !  *    That  last  was  the  sixteedth 
tibe  wo  've  sdeezed  id  five  bidutes.     We  *ve  been  tryidg  to  si'g  the  following  so'g, 
but  bade  bod  work  edough  of  it: 

*  Bt  Bary-Addk  is  like  the  aud 

Whed  at  the  dawd  it  flidgs 
Its  golded  sbiles  of  light  upod 

Earth's  greed  aM  lovelv  things : 
Id  vaid  I  sue:  I  oMly  wid 

Frob  her  a  scordful  frowd ; 
But  sood  as  I  bT  prayers  begid, 

She  cries,  *  Oh  do ! — bego'de  t ' 

*  By  Ba.ry-Addb  is  like  the  bood, 

Whed  first  her  silver  sheed 
Awakes  the  dightidgale-s  soft  tude, 

That  else  had  siledH  beed  : 
But  Bary-Adde,  like  darkest  dight, 

Od  be,  alas!  looks duwd; 
Her  ttbiles  od  others  beab  their  light, 

Her  frowds  are  ail  by  owd : 
I  *ve  but  o'de  burthed  to  by  so'dg, 

IJer  fW>wds  are  all  by  owd !  * 

•  MtUtcring%  and  Miuingt  of  an  Invalid*  is  the  designatioa  of  a  new  work  ham 
the  press  of  Mr.  John  S.  Tatlob.    At  first  we  were  diapoaed  to  gmmhie  at  Um  titlep 
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as  Dot  being  suggeetire  of  any  very  agreeable  reminiscences ;  for  of  all  beings,  the 
society  of  a  muttering  invalid  is  leawt  to  be  covet4»d :  but  on  examining  the  •  Mutter- 
ings  and  Musings,'  which  fonn  a  handsome  volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages^ 
we  found  much  merit,  many  capital  things  well  said,  many  beauties,  and  altogether 
a  pleasant,  readable  book.  The  author  leads  his  reader  along,  and  keepe  his  atten- 
tion gently  excited.  Although  he  has  the  modesty  to  conceal  his  name,  we  should 
judge  hun  to  be  no  unpractised  writer;  and  if  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with  the 
book,  it  is  with  the  title,  which  we  lK>pe,  however,  will  det-er  no  readers  from  buying 
it  ...  *  7%^  Belles  of  Tontine,'  by  *  T.  H.  C.,'  is  a  clever  piece  of  versification, 
but  tiie  iteration,  in  the  course  of  some  seventv  lines,  becomes  wearisome.  Wa 
judge  tliat  the  annexed  verses  will  *  satisfy  the  sentiment,'  both  at  New-Haven  and 

elsewhere: 

*■  l!<  this  city,  in  the  palace. 
Called  the  Tontine,  kept  by  Allis, 

Standing  oaHtward  uf  the  Kden  of  the  Grceo, 
Dwells  the  Lady  Ellkn-Mary, 
Who  is  of  her  charms  so  chary 
That  opinions  never  vary 

Of  her  beauty  in  Tuntlne ; 
All  agreeing  she  is  Belle  of  this  Toutine  — 
Cynosure  of  all  the  leaser  lights  that  iwinlcks  ki  Tontin*. 

*6ut  within  this  sUtely  palace, 
Called  the  Tontine,  kept  by  Alu8, 

Standing  eastward  of  the  Eden  of  tlio  Green, 
Dwells  another  Lady  Mart, 
Of  whose  charms  opinion^  vary. 
Lovers  talking  '  quite  contra-ry ' 

Of  her  beauty  in  Tontine ;         "• 
All  agrei*ing  she  will  '  do '  for  this  Tnntimv. 
But  that  Lady  Ellkn-Mary  is  the  Belle  of  ihis  Tonliua. 

*Thus  within  this  stately  palace. 
Called  the  Tontine,  kept  by  Allis, 

Standing  eastward  of  the  Eden  of  thetireon. 
Dwell  the  two  fair  virgia  Maribs, 
Beautiful  as  two  contra-ries 
Can  be,  who  are  rival  faeries 
In  their  beauty  in  Tontine ; 
All  agreeing  each  will  'do  '  for  this  Tontine  — 
But  that  Lady  Ellkn-Mary  is  the  Belle  of  this  Tontine. 

'So,  within  this  stately  palace. 
Called  the  Tontine,  kept  by  Allis, 

Standing «aBlward  of  the  Eden  of  the  Green, 
Dwells  the  one  with  eyes  of  azure 
Melting  in  her  soul  of  pleasure. 
Shedding  love-light,  without  measure. 

On  her  loven*  in  Tontine, 
All.qgreeing  she  is  Kelle  of  this  Tontine  — 
Cynosure  of  all  the  lesser  lights  that  twinkle  in  Tontine. 

*  But  within  this  statitly  palace, 
Called  the  Toutine.  kept  by  Allis, 

Stutiding  e-«8tward  of  the  Eden  of  the  Green, 
Shine  Ih"  other's  eyes  all  darkling, 
^iih  the  lovc-Iight  in  them  sparkling. 
Darker  bniws  above  them  circUug — 

Making  heaven  in  ihij*  Tontine ; 
Though  they  xay  that  she  will  *  do*  for  this  Tontine, 
And  thut  Lady  Ellsn-Mart  is  the  Belle  of  this  Tontine.* 

Good  '  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlet/ ! '  Right  glad  are  we  to  welcome,  from  the  tastefbl 
pre«8  of  Messrs.  Ticknoe,  Reed  and  Fields,  Boston,  a  handsome  fac-simile  volume 
of  these  world- famed  papers,  collected  and  consecutively  collated  from  '  The  Spec- 
tator.' That  we  have  read  them  often  our  readers  must  know,  for  we  have  often 
quoted  paa<«a^e3  from  them  in  this  department  of  the  Knickerbocker  :  nor  indeed 
can  we  take  thera  up  at  any  time,  without  a  strong  desire  to  renew  the  easy  and 
pleaaaat  task ;  so  much  sly  humor,  delicate  satire,  and  true  perception  of  the  beMt- 
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tiful  and  the  good,  do  they  contain.    £yen  now,  we  must  present  Sir  Roger  at 
church  on  Sunday : 

*  Aa  Sir  RooKR  Is  l4uidlord  to  the  whole  Cong^regation,  he  keeps  them  In  very  good  Order, 
and  will  suffer  no  body  to  sleep  iu  it  besides  himseir;  fur  If  by  Chance  he  has  been  surprised 
Into  a  short  Nap  at  Sermon,  upon  rocorering  out  of  it  ho  stands  up  and  looter  about  him,  and  if 
be  sees  any  Body  else  nodding,  either  wakes  them  himself,  or  sends  his  Servants  to  tliem.  Sev- 
eral other  of  the  old  Knlght^s  Particularities  breati  out  U()un  these  Occusions:  Sometimes  he 
will  be  leng  heuing  out  a  Verse  in  the  ^ngin^-Fsolms,  half  a  Minute  after  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
gregation  have  done  with  it;  sometimes  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  Matter  uf  his  Devotion,  be 
pronounces  JImen  three  or  four  limes  to  the  sntne  Prayer;  and  sometimes  stands  up  when 
every  Body  else  is  upon  their  Knees,  to  count  the  Congregation,  or  iiee  if  any  of  his  Tenants 
are  missing. 

'  I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  my  old  Friend,  in  the  midst  of  the  Service, 
calling  out  to  one  John  MattkewM  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  aitd  not  disturb  the  OonKregation. 
This  John  MattheuM  it  seems  is  remarkable  fur  being  an  idle  Felluw,  and  at  that  time  was  kick- 
ing his  Heels  for  his  Diversion.  This  Authority  of  the  Knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd 
manner  which  accompanies  him  In  all  Circumstances  of  Life,  has  a  very  good  Kffuct  upon  the 
Parish,  who  are  not  polite  enough  to  see  any  thing  ridiculous  in  hi5  Behaviour ;  l>esiac*8  that 
the  general  good  8ent»e  and  Worthiness  of  hiii  Character  makes  his  Friends  observe  ttae^e  little 
Singularities  as  Foils  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish  his  guod  Qualities. 

*  As  Hoon  as  the  Sermon  is  finished,  nubody  presumes  to  stir  till  Sir  Kogkr  is  gone  out  of  the 
Church.  The  Knight  walks  down  from  his  8eat  in  the  Chuncei  between  a  double  Row  of  his 
Tenants,  that  stand  bowing  to  him  on  each  Side ;  and  every  now  and  then  inquires  how  such  an 
one*s  Wife,  or  Mother,  or  Son,  or  Father  do,  whom  he  does  not  see  at  Chtircn ;  which  Is  under- 
stood as  a  secret  Reprimand  to  the  Person  that  is  absent.* 

Sir  Roger  ia  next  contrasted  with  a  neighboring  Squire,  who  is  always  at  odds 
with  his  patrons :  '  In  short,  matters  arc  cumo  to  such  an  extremity  that  the  Squire 
has  not  said  liis  prayers,  cither  in  public  or  private,  this  half  year ;  and  Uie  parson 
threatens  him,  if  he  does  not  mend  his  manners,  to  pray  for  him  in  Uie  face  of  the 
whole  congregation  1 '  .  .  .  We  must  say  a  few  words  about  The  Opera.  And 
oiur  first  remark  is,  that  Maeetzek  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  pursuit  of 
music  under  difficulties.  With  the  caprices  of  fashion  and  of  public  taste  to  deal 
with  on  the  one  hand,  in  a  country  where  the  fine  arts  are  incidental  rather  than 
essential  to  society,  he  has  contended,  on  the  other,  with  the  cabals,  the  animosi- 
ties, the  rivalries,  and  the  wilfulness  of  a  large  body  of  artittes^  some  spoiled  by 
praise,  others  pinched  by  poverty,  not  a  few  capable  of  the  highest  roles  on  the 
Eiux)pean  stage,  and  all  conscious  of  the  '  privilege  of  being  independent'  in  a  laiKl 
where  there  are  no  gens  d'armes  to  keep  them  in  order,  nor  regal  courts  to  stu^tain 
them.  *  Max,'  for  some  years,  has  kept  these  discordant  elements  in  a  state  of 
fusion ;  he  has  supplied  the  public  demand  for  music  at  all  seasons ;  his  forte  is  to 
crystallize  in  happy  union  the  versatile  musical  materiel  afloat  Witness  his  present 
•ucce.^sful  enterprise.  Never,  in  our  opinion,  has  there  been  so  felicitous  a  combina- 
tion of  voices,  talent  and  style  on  the  Astor-place  boards.  There  is  Stekfannoxk.  with 
her  deUcious  notes  evolved  with  a  captivating  facility ;  Bosio,  the  best  cantatrice  of 
her  kind  yet  known  on  this  side  of  the  water ;  Pico,  the  only  contralto  that  has  ever 
satisfied  tlie  judicious;  Badiali,  a  baritone  positively  unequalled,  or  at  least  unex- 
celled; Mar  INI,  an  incomparable  basso;  Bettini,  a  good  tenor;  with  Benedetti. 
who  is  •  winning  back  his  laurels,'  and  Costini,  Viktti,  etc  Tq  hear  •  Norma^'  '  Lft- 
erezia  Borgia* '  Lucia*  *  La  Favorita*  and  otlier  choice  operas  performed  by  such  a 
corps  well  cast,  and  in  good  voice,  is  a  musical  treat  seldom  enjoyed  abroad,  and 
which  promises  for  *  Max  '  and  the  public  a  glorious  season.  .  .  .  We  thought 
of  this  bit  of  verse  the  other  morning,  while  reading  in  tlie  •  Times*  daily  journal  an 
account  of  a  narrow-soulcd  city  doctor  who  declined  to  attend  a  poor  woman  who 
was  in  great  danger,  because  he  had  '  not  previously  been  consulted : ' 

*  I  *M  called  Doctor  Pill,  a  medical  quack. 

But  a  quack  of  considerable  standing  and  note ; 
I  've  clapped  many  a  blister  on  many  a  back. 

And  crammed  many  a  bolus  down  many  a  throat; 
1  *ve  always  stuck  clo^,  like  the  rc*8t  of  my  tribe. 

And  physlc'd  my  patient  oj*  long  as  ho*d  pay; 
And  J  an),  when  1 'm  asked  tu  advise  or  \  resrribs. 

You  must  wait  till  I'm  called  in  a  regular  way* 
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A  WOULD-BE  correspondent,  whose  liand- writing  is  itisufferable,  wishes  to  write  a* 
series  of  papers  for  the  KNicKEiiBOCREa  upon  *  The  Upper  Sodety  of  New-  York* 
His  manuscript  was  not  improved  by  a  fragment  of  pickle,  the  stiiin  of  a  '  blob  of 
brown  soiis,'  as  YELLOwru'sii  calls  it,  and  yellow  semi-circles,  as  from  the  dripping 
bottom  of  an  ale-mug ;  but  tliou  his  letter  is  sent  from  '  FifUi-A venue  1 '  Perliaps  ho 
*  keeps  a  door '  tliere.  If  the  prose  is  accepted,  he  will  have  a  '  fine  piece  of  poetiy  * 
for  the  same  number.  Such  a  literary  repast  as  that  would  be  like  poor  Power's 
'leg  o*  nothin'  and  turnips'  for  dinner.  .  .  .  We  understand  that  our  friend 
Parson  Thomas  Bell,  the  liveliest,  wittiest  and  most  Ulttstratiee  auctioneer  that  ever 
lifted  up  his  voio«  *in  the  great  congregation*  of  eager  bidders  in  Gotham  —  our 
friend  Keese,  (faciie  princeps)  scarcely  excepted — is  about  to  embody,  in  hU  sales, 
a  series  of  practical  lectures  upon  auctioneering  in  general,  with  imitations  of  the 
more  prominent  metropolitan  fimctionaries  who  call  themselves  '  salesmen.'  There  *U 
be  sport  I  It  will  be  worth  any  man's  wliile,  ay,  or  woman's  either,  who  may  desire 
to  buy  what  'Parson  Bell'  may  advertise  to  sell,  to  step  into  his  rooms  at  Number 
ten.  North- William-street,  and  hear  mock-auctioneering  and  PETER-FuNK-ism  traves- 
tied with  equal  effect  and  good  nature.  .  .  .  Part  of  the  merit  wliich  belongs 
to  the  following  *  Complaint'  is,  that  it  m  (he  complaint  of  the  child-writer  himselfl 
Some  credit  will  be  awarded  to  him  also,  for  the  sententiousness  and  simplicity  of 
his  unpretending  verse,  not  tcr speak  of  its  natural  pathos  and  feeling: 


I  'm  a  helpless  crippled  child : 
Oentle  Christians,  pity  me! 

Once  iu  n>«y  health  1  KiniPd, 
Ulitho  Olid  gay  as  you  can  bo ; 

And  upuu  Ihe  village  grceii 

First  iu  every  sport  was  seen. 

Now,  alas!  1  *m  weak  and  low  — 
Cannot  either  work  or  piny ; 

Toti>ing  on  my  crutches  slow, 
Drug  al«»ng  my  weary  way ; 

Now,  no  longer  dance  and  sing, 

Joyful  iu  tlie  merry  ring. 

Many  slecplera  nights  I  live, 
1  urning  on  my  weary  bed ; 

Boftesi  pillowHcamiut  givo 
Slumber  to  my  aching  head : 

Constant  anguish  makes  it  tly 

From  my  wakcrui,  heavy  eye. 


■  And  when  morning-beams  return, 
Btill  no  romturt  bcanu)  Tor  me; 
Btill  my  limbs  with  fever  bum, 

Painlul  shoots  my  crippled  knee; 
And  another  tcdiou^i  day 
Passes  sad  and  slow  away. 

From  my  chamber-windows  high, 

Lifted  in  my  easy-chair* 
I  the  village  gro*  n  can  spy  ; 

Once  /  was  very  merry  there, 
Marching  with  my  new-bought  droin- 
Uappy  times  —  no  more  to  come! 

There  are  now  my  play-mates  gay 
&< porting  on  the  daisied  turf, 

Ana  amidst  their  choerAil  plny 
StnppM  by  many  a  merry  laugh : 

But  the  sight  1  cannot  bear, 

Leaning  in  my  easy-chair ! 


We  rather  suspect  that  the  following  defence  of  the  use  without  the  abuse  of  wins 
will  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  'total-teetotallers'  of  the  day,  but  it  is  well 
enough  to  see  what  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  a  question  t)yit  hai  two  sides.  The 
passage  is  from  a  receut  work  entitled  '  Tire  Human  Body,  and  its  Connection  with 
Man:' 

m 

*  Ir  wine  is  good  to  drink,  it  need  not  be  drunk  on  pretexts.  Men  have  drunk  It  from  the  be- 
ginning tor  that  which  is  the  best  and  the  i%orst  of  reasons  —  because  they  like  it.  *  Wine  makeUi 
glad  the  heart  of  man  ;*  there  lies  the  fortress  of  its  usage.  To  the  wise,  it  is  the  adjunct  uf  aa> 
ciety ;  the  launch  of  the  mind  from  the  care  and  hindmnce  of  the  day;  the  wheel  of  emotion; 
the  preparator  of  inventive  idea;  the  blandncss  of  every  sense  obedient  to  the  best  impulses  of 
the  nours  when  labor  is  done.  Its  use  I.h  to  deepen  e:iee  and  pleasure  on  high-tides  ami  at  har- 
vest-homes, when  endurance  Is  not  required ;  for  delicrht  has  important  functions,  and  originates 
life,  as  it  were,  afresh  from  a  childhood  of  sportive  feeling,  which  must  recur  at  soasuns  for  the 
most  of  men,  or  motive  itself  would  stop.    A  neeond  use  is  to  enable  us  to  surmount  seasons  of 

f>h>sical  and  moral  depression,  and  to  keep  up  the  Hfe-mark  to  a  constant  level,  influenced  m 
iitle  as  po  alble  by  the  ciicumstances  of  the  hour.  Also  to  show  to  im;e,  bv  occasions,  that  its 
youth  lies  still  within  it,  and  may  be  found  like  a  spring  in  a  dry  land,  with  the  thyrsus  fbr  • 
divining  rod.  A  third  use  is  to  soften  us;  to  make  us  kinder  thim  our  reason,  and  more  admis- 
sive than  ou*-  candor,  and  to  enable  us  to  begin  larger  syraiiathles  and  associations  from  a  stats 
in  which  the  feelings  are  warm  and  plastic.  A  fourth  use  is  to  save  the  resources  of  mental  ex- 
citement by  a  succedaneous  excitement  of  another  kind,  or  to  balance  the  animation  of  the  soul 
by  the  animation  of  the  body,  so  that  IL'e  may  be  |  Ijsssnl  ss  well  si  proOtable,  and  the  plsssors 
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be  reckoned  among  the  proflta.  A  fiflk  use  is  to  stimulate  thoughts,  and  to  reveal  men's  powers 
to  themselves  and  their  fellows,  fur  in  vin»  Veritas^  and  intimacy  is  bom  of  the  blood  of  the 
grape.  But  is  it  not  unworthy  of  us  to  pour  Joy ^s  aid  fh>m  a  decanter,  or  to  count  upon  *  circum- 
ttances*  for  a  deiivht  which  the  soul  alone  should  Tumish?  Oh,  no!  for  by  God's  blessing  the 
world  is  a  circumstance;  our  flriends  are  circumstances;  our  wax-lights  and  gayeties  likewise; 
and  all  these  are  stimuli,  and  touch  the  being  within  us;  and  where  then  is  the  limit  to  the  ap- 
plication of  Art  and  Nature  to  the  soul?  At  ieasLi  however,  uur  doctrine  is  dangerous;  but  then 
nro  Is  dangerous,  and  love  Is  dangerous,  and  life  with  its  responsibilities  is  very  dang(>rous.  All 
strong  things  are  perils  to  one  whuee  honor's  pnth  is  over  hair-brendth  bridges  and  along  giddy 
precipices.  A  gizth  use  is  to  make  the  body  more  easily  industrious  in  wf>rk-times.  This  u  the 
test  of  temperance  and  the  proof  of  the  other  uses.  That  wine  is  good  for  us  which  has  no  fUmes, 
but  which  leaves  us  to  sing  over  our  daily  labors  with  ruddier  cheeks,  purer  feeling  and  brighter 
eyes  than  water  can  bestow.  The  seventh  use  is,  in  this  highest  form  of  assimilation,  to  sym- 
bolize the  highest  form  of  communion,  according  to  the  Testament  which  our  Saviour  left,  and 
to  stand  on  the  altar  as  the  representative  of  spiritiuil  truth.  All  foods  feed  the  soul,  and  this  on 
the  principles  of  a  universal  symbolism :  this  then  is  the  highest  use  of  bread  and  wine,  to  be 
taken  and  assimilated  in  the  ever-new  spirit  of  the  lungdom  of  heaven.' 

'Speaking  of  beautiful  Greenwood,*  writes  a  metropolitan  friend,  'reminds  me  of 
a  Bcene  I  once  witnessed  in  Broadway.  A  drunken  Irishman  was  driving  an  empty 
hearse  down  that  noisy  gay  thorough fScire :  on  his  face  was  an  idiotic  laiigh,  and  he 
leered  at  each  person  on  the  side-walk  whose  eye  he  could  catch,  while  he  held  up 
his  finger  in  true  omnibus  style,  and  cried,  *  Ride  down  ?  right  down !  ride  down  ? ' 
Some  met  his  glance  with  a  shudder,  some  with  a  laugh,  some  with  a  frown ;  but 
tfaey  all  passed  on,  witli  more  serious  faces,  at  sight  of  the  ghastly  carricature.  Be- 
hind the  hearse  were  boys  running  and  shouting,  as  if  they  were  imps  in  the  wake  of 
Death.  He  probably  reached  the  South  Ferry  without  a  fore.*  .  .  .  Theme  is  a 
Bublime  touch  of  the  burlesque  in  the  indolent  Hibernian  cockney's  *Lay  of  the  Lazy! 
He  is  in  love,  but  not  quite  in  a  marrying  couditioa    He  closes  as  follows : 


'  I  'vK  earned  at  timesi  a  pound  a  week ; 

Alas  I  I  'm  earning  nothinii  now : 
Chalk  scarcely  shames  my  whitened  cheek! 

Grief  has  ploughed  furrows  in  my  brow. 
I  only  get  one  meal  a  day. 

And  that  one  meal  —  t )  Gon !  —  my  tea : 
I  'm  wasting  silently  away, 

But  I  have  not  forgotten  thee  I 


'  My  days  are  drawing  to  their  end : 

J  've  now,  alas!  no  end  in  view  ; 
I  never  had  a  real  friend ; 

I  wear  a  worn-out,  black  tnrtont : 
My  heiirt  is  darkened  o'er  wiih  woe; 

My  trousers  whitened  at  the  knee; 
My  boot  forgets  to  hide  my  toe, 

Bi     "  " 


lot  1  have  not  forgotten  tbee  I ' 

Our  friend  Putnam  might  assist  this  deploring  and  deplorable  writer  by  sending 
him  that  clever  book,  'A  lAfl  for  the  Lazy!  .  .  .  *The  New- York  Medical 
Times'  edited  by  J.  G.  Adams,  M.  D.,  is  a  new  mediail  journal  which  promises  well, 
to  judge  firom  the  beginning.  The  present  number  is  well  made  up.  and  contains 
original  articles  of  interest  fixim  the  pens  of  Drs.  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  J.  T.  Metcalf, 
GuEDON  Buck,  and  others;  hwpital  reports, bibliographical  an<l  editorial  notices, etc 
Among  the  latter  are  some  very  interesting '  Medical  Gleanings  from  the  Arctic 
Expedition,'  by  Benjamin  Vrekland,  M.  D.,  United  States'  Navy.  '  The  Time**  is 
puHiHliod  monthly.  .  ^  .  *  You  do  not  often  come  across  such  gems  of  poetry  as 
the  following,'  writes  a  western  correspondent, '  the  genuine  productions  of  a  Wau- 
kesha (Wisconsin)  farmer.     Hear  his  address  '  To  a  Dew- Drop :  * 

*Thk  ventle  moistening  dew-drop, 
So  refrenhing  to  the  thirsty  crop; 
Gem  of  the  opt^ning  day 
Sparkliuic  in  (l>('  morning  ray.* 

And  tlien  he  gives  us  what  I  suspect  proves  him  a  transplanted  shrub  frooi  the 
*Vaterland'  of  song  and  Dutchmen : 

*No  more  to  the  thanlcless  monarch  I  vow, 
No  more  to  the  lordly  my  hat  raises  to  an  unretumed  bow  j 
No  more  do  I  labor  like  a  Russian  serf, 
My  produce  to  be  consumed  by  the  lordly  on  earth. 

By  the  sweat  ol  my  brow. 

With  the  help  of  mine  frow, 

And  my  sinewy  arm, 

I  cultivate  my  Aum. 
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I«and  of  liberty,  the  land  of  the  firee  I 
Precious  the  boon  thou  hant  giveu  to  me: 
fleiJih,  wealth,  aiid  cnJoTment, 
And  plenty  of  w<;Il-paid  employment. 

Hy  the  sweat  of  my  brow. 

With  the  help  of  my  flpow, 

And  my  sinewy  arm, 

I  cultivate  my  farm/ 

We  pive  the  *  reversc-pictiire  *  by  our  lively  correspondent  '  Henry/  which  was 
promised  in  our  lost  It  present*  quite  a  different  scene  from  the  *  crack  church* 
which  he  depicted : 

*TnK  Sunday  before  Easter  we  attended  divine  service  at  a  free  Episcopal  church  in  Vande- 
water^street.  The  service  had  Just  commenced,  and  we  entered  the  first  vacant  pew  that  mot  uur 
eye.  (Glancing  over  the  won«hlp|Hirs,  we  felt  convinced  at  once  that  we  were  in  a  house  of  (ion, 
where  all  around  us  were  Chrisliaus  by  practice  as  well  as  profession.  They  were  a  cunKrH^atiou 
of  real  worshippers.  The  inside  wasplain,  simple,  and  unpretending.  The  seats  were  comfort- 
able, and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  place  and  the  people  was  in  unison  with  devoticmal  feel- 
inga.  The  organist  plnyiMi  an  unthemf  and  it  was  chanted  by  a  most  excellent  choir.  When  they 
had  finished,  the  clergyman  com meuc<'d  reading  the  morning  iH'rvice.  We  never  felt  the  power 
of  masterly  reading  to  a  greater  extent ;  never  in  the  'crack  churches.*  His  fine  voice  nnd  nice 
intonations  gave  effect  to  every  word  and  sentence  he  read.  In  n'adingthe  second  lesson  from  the 
Gospel  of  8t.  Matthew,  which  describes  the  last  supper,  the  scene  on  the  Mount  of  Olivca,  the 
asseveration  of  Pbtkr  and  the  discipk^,  the  agony  of  tne  Hon  of  God,  and  his  prayer  in  th^  gardoD 
of  Gethsemane,  ^  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  fVom  me,*  and  tne  arrival  of  JuoAa 
and  the  soldiers,  the  clergyman  carried  the  audience  with  him.  When  he  had  reached  the  con- 
versation of  Jtdas  previous  to  the  last  supper,  he  suddenly  stopped  reading.  Many  no  doubt 
thought  the  good  pastor  had  *  lost  the  place.*  A  few  moments  of  the  most  solemn  silence  suc- 
ceeded; you  could  have  heard  the  fall  of  a  feather,  and  the  cause  of  the  pause  in  the  reading 
was  appar(>nt.  The  clergyman  himself  had  become  so  abs(.)rbed  in  the  scene,  xs  portrayed  by  the 
inspirefl  writer,  and  his  own  feelings  had  been  so  wrought  upon  by  the  language  of^the  Son  of  God, 
that  his  voice  was  choked,  and  he  could  not  continue  ntauing  tor  some  time ;  and  when  he  did 
continue,  the  tears  were  setm  courting  down  his  face.  There  was  no  cla|>-t  rap  about  it;  no  stage- 
trick,  to  make  '  a  point.*  It  was  genuine  It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  incidents  that  frequently 
occur  in  the  religious  wt)rsliip  ol  the  humble,  the  pure  and  the  good.  We  thought  of  VViRT*a 
•tory  of  *  The  Blind  Preacher.^ 

*  A  collection  was  taken  up.  We  had  a  shilling  and  a  three-dollar  bill  to  choose  IVora  for  oar 
oblation.  If  we  had  had  a  one-dollar  bill  we  should  have  put  it  in  the  plate,  and  smoked  fewer 
cigars  in  the  ensuing  week  ;  but  at  a  three-dollar  bill  we  hesitated,  and  then—  put  the  three-doUar 
bill  in  our  pocket,  and  the  shilling  on  the  plate. 

'The  clergyman  preached  a  most  exc^'llent  serm<»n  from  the  text,  *  Follow  me,*  the  words  ad- 
dresaed  by  Jesirs  to  the  two  fishermen  brothers,  Pictkr  and  Anorkw,  whom  he  told  he  would 
make  *  fishers  of  men.'  Hereafter  we  intend  to  attend  regularly  at  the  free  church  in  Vandewater- 
street,  and  let  the  '  upper-crust  *  churches  go.  We  farther  intend  to  take  a  class  in  tlie  Sunday- 
school  of  that  church,  and  to  make  up  a  class  from  our  own  customers,  the  small-Hized  newa- 
boys.*  

*  Drat/ton^  a  Story  of  American  Life^  is  the  title  of  a  western  novel,  recently 
iflsued  from  tlie  press  of  the  Brothers  Harper,  and  is  a  work  which,  despite 
a  little  carelessness  of  construction,  and  an  occasional  redundance  of  style,  reflects 
great  credit  upon  its  author.  It  is  a  whole-hearted  American  work,  written  by  a 
whole-hearted  American ;  and  it  |X)ssesses  one  quality  which  will  make  it  seU.  It 
is  eminently  inieresting.  Its  cliaracters  are  eiich  well  dis«crimiuated,  while  they  aro 
contrasted  with  the  skill  of  a  true  artist  The  descrij)tive  portions,  whether  of 
natural  scenery  or  of  individual  action,  are  picturesque  and  dramatic.  We  could 
cite  instances  where  the  language  is  turgid  and  profuse  for  the  expression  which  it 
is  employed  to  give ;  but  this  would  be  hypercritical,  when  it  «»  frequently  rises  to 
eloquence,  <»r  expands  to  the  beautiful  Tlie  lesson  tiiught  by  Drayto.n,  the  poor  shoe- 
maker's apprentice,  is  most  wholesome,  and  wortliy  of  a  republican  author.  We 
should  mention,  also,  as  preeminently  spirited,  some  jiassages  in  the  lovc-opisodcs  of 
tlie  '  Hamilton  '  and  *  I^ogers  '  of  the  story.  There  is  a  scene  between  tlie  latter  and 
a  haughty,  heartless  co<|uette,  which  is  of  itself  worth  tlie  price  asked  for  the  vol- 
ume. Wo  have  no  hesitiition  in  very  cordially  commending  *  Drat/ton '  to  all  our 
American  readers.  ITiey  will  find  some  faults,  but  they  will  soon  see  how  they 
are  thrown  into  the  back-ground  by  abundant  merits.  The  book  will  be  finished  in 
two  sittings,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten ;  and  it  takes  a  work  of  undeniable  power  to 
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eoforce  that  coDsumniation.  ...  A  friend  luu  sent  us  a  choice  collection  of 
epitaphs  and  elegiac  versci*,  Wime  of  which  arc  amusing  enougk  '  VoilA:*  The  fol- 
lowing inscription  may  l)o  seen  (vn  a  grave-stone  in  Greene  county,  New- York :  *  Here 
lies  the  bo<ly  of  Johan.ves  Greetsmitu,  a^d  Mxty-four  years  and  two  months^  Oo 
thou  and  do  /Iketphe  ! '  Tliat  i;*,  go  and  lire  sixty-four  years  and  two  montlu !  The 
ensuing  j^laintivc  linen  arc  copied  verliatim  et  literatim  et  punctuatim  from  a  wooden 
bead  board  in  the  f^ve-yard  at  the  head  of  Varick-street  It  is  headed,  *  To  the 
Memory  of  an  Onley  Child"  died  August  15,  1837: 

l<n,  hero  onvirrapp4?d,  wiihin  this  nnrmw  Hhroail  or  clay, 
Th(;  dear  imoire  lief>,  absorliM  in  earthV  Iranauillily 
This  ray  of  htimai)  fatt* ,  which  cruMed  life**  QtMMiiDr  day 
Sbowa  the  saffVing  eye  the  tomb  of  Lauaa  (Jallowat. 

Tlie  plant  that  decks  and  the  flowV  that  ^nsmea  the  mora 
Dut'i  fadi)  niion ;  and  wither  in  their  risini;  fonn. 
I«fjvi;ly  wan  thn  inina(«V  bloom  :  MiOact!  cniwnM  her  blrtb. 
Vivid  was  the  exile^s  life,  that  spoke  adieu  to  earth. 

Pad  break  or  mobmcholy.  as  doth  Eden*t  brow, 
Obscure  a  rather'H  Joy.  a  mothvKs  ti'nder  vow : 
The  tiu  of  Kruvcn  memVy  the  sorrowed  thoui(lit  unfold 
Of  ihiH  dariiug  child  l)creil:  Icven  months  and  thi^ea 
Days  old.* 

•The  Hubjoincd  epitaph  was  written  by  a  school-master,  it  is  said,  on  the  death  of 
a  iavorite  child,  whidi  fell  into  the  water  of  a  saw-mill  dam  and  was  drowned : 

Ji'tfT  below  a  Ca  Mil  dam 
A  Child  was<1rown'd  e^lam; 
niark  wntt^r  white  head 
The  Child  was  kill  stun  dead. 

The  nclchbors  camo  down  unto  the  water 
All  for  to  mn)  what  was  the  mailer: 
Thuy  and  their  pnreiils  wept  and  groaned 
For  ihuir  flntt  burn  child  was  drowuded. 

EPITAPIi       ON*       A       KITTKN. 
•k:'4Cies-cat  im  pacb.' 

Herb  lies,  by  death  smitten, 
A  hapless  young  kitten. 

To  moiiffler  away  in  the  dust; 
Oh,  hail  it  lived  longer. 
It  nii^hi  havu  l)ven  strong  r. 

All  I  died  s  imewhat  ohier,  we  trust, 
llnd  it  grown  up  lo  rnt-hood, 
Then  many  a  rat  would 

Have  mourned  in  the  deepest  of  wo ; 
l«ot  the  curtain  bo  drawn  to. 
Wo  hope  it  hns  gone  to 

That  land  where  other  cats  go. 

*  I  regret  that  I  caiuiot  inform  the  curious  reader  wliere  the  following  touching 
inscription  may  be  found ;  but  il  i-*  pervaded  by  so  eame»t  a  spirit,  tliat  I  cannot  for 
one  moment  doubt  its  auUiciilicity : 

*  IlKRt  lies  the  wife  of  neighbor  Tiiomaii, 
Whom  deiirh.  In  mercy.  CKrrie<l  from  us : 
For,  when  in  lilo,  <»he  was  so  old^ 
So  h-iii)oly.  ftlutti.^h,  ^uch  a  pcold, 
Tha  round  about  her  for  a  mile 
All  things  were  kept  in  cont«tJUit  broil. 
I*ve  known  her  Hcold  at  such  a  rate 
That  even  chiinney-hackH  would  sweat; 
TniinnielH,  Ihnni:;!!  fear,  forgot  tn  hold, 
And  rod-hot  coals  of  tire  i?rew  cold. 
)fer  hu!tb:ind  never  dri»ppwi  a  tear 
Till  he  lijul  [)l:ir(;d  her  body  hero  : 
And  then  ht*  blubbered  bke  a  lout, 
Fttrfear  tke^d  scratch  ktr  passage  out,* 
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*  III  omcliision,  I  wnd  thee  i*ome  vcrwjs  \rrittoii  by  tbe  sweet  poetess  of  Mackercl- 
ville.  and  hoj)e  ymi  will  offor  incenw?  to  the  titars  for  pemiittiu;^  you  to  gnze  upon  so 
woinlerful  a  pnxluction.  Now,  Mnckerelvillc  is  on  tlie  vertlnnt  Iwuk  of  the  Hudson, 
some  miles  above  *  Dobb  his  ferry/  and  when  the  beautiful  blue  of  the  summer 
heaven  bc-nds  over  the  warm  hills  at  sunset,  the  gifted  authoress  may  be  peen  lean- 
ing languidly  on  the  arm  of  her  lover.  By  the  following  specimen  you  will  see  that 
her  power  over  the  pathetic  is  iui«urpasi>(>d,  and  her  literary  attainments  of  the  very 
highest  order.    Tlie  jwem  was  written  to  'comfort*  surviving  friends: 

*  Bkhold  ft  youth  with  rudy  checks  I       » But  Huddenly  the  lord  wna  pleased 
With  suarkliiig oycH  and  ruby  lips  !         Dy  gome  acute  or  slnniK  dissease 


FlouriflhtHl  like  Mnno  fragraut  rose 

Or  M)inc  flower  that  in  the  garden  grows 

*  HiK  lovHly  nature  all  appenrs 
With  comely  brow  uiid  curling  hedr 
With  ivy  ifcth  and  anowey  skin 
CoiopUite  built  in  every  limb 

*  His  skin  exceeds  the  softest  silk 
His  lllly  bn^stii  are  wltu  as  milk 
And  iill  hiH  bonet)  are  Hill  of  marrow 
Ilu  knows  no  grief  no  pabi  nor  sorrow 

*  In  girts  of  natnn^  shining  britfht 
He  was  his  pan-nts  choof  delight 

He  i«  the  nnu  whom  1  hey  did  much  admire 
And  dressed  him  up  in  rich  attiro 


To  touch  the  stem  this  flower  grow  on 
And  all  his  glory  soon  was  gone- 

*  His  fluent  tongue  grew  perching  dry 
Alas  tills  lovely  youth  must  die 

His  parents  by  the  bed  do  stand 

With  weeping  eyes  and  wringing  hands 

*  To  sen  him  gas|)ing  his  vital  breath 
Into  the  arms  of  cruel  death 

No  comfort  here  he  can  afford 

Alas  ho  ia  gone  like  Joiimaba^s  gourd  : 

*  And  has  received  his  final  doom 
And  entered  in  the  silent  tomb 

A  napkin  binds  hi«  hands  and  feet 
His  boddy  wears  a  wimling-sheet.* 


*Tljese  lines  arc  copied  letter  for  letter  from  the  original,  which  is  destitute  of 
punctuation.  I  beg  to  assure  you,  my  dear  Editor,  that  tliis  poem  and  that  on  the 
death  of  *  an  onley  child,'  are  perfectly  authentic ;  for  the  other  specimens  I  am  in- 
debted to  others,  and  cannot  vouch  for  their  trutli.  Finally,  may  the  seven  fat 
houries  of  Paradise  watch  by  thy  bedside,  and  keep  tliy  slumbers  swert  with  tho 
penetrating  j)erfunies  tliat  emanate  from  their  ethereal  bodies  1  And  be  thou  ble^sed 
by  the  seventy-seven  caliphs  that  for  ever  swing  on  tlie  mufical  gates  of  Medi- 
na!* .  .  .  The  following  thoughts,  by  the  author  of  '  Friends  in  CounciV  aro 
replete  with  tlie  true  feeling  of  which  they  are  the  offspring ; 

*  A  man's  own  homo  is  n  serious  place  to  him.  There  it  Is  he  has  known  the  sweetness  and  th« 
bitterness  of  early  loves  and  early  friendships.  Tlierc,  mayhap*  he  has  sulferod  one  of  those  vast 
berenvi-uirntfl  which  wait  like  a  tearing  away  of  a  psrt  of  his  own  soul :  when  he  thought  e-ach  noise 
in  the  houM^,  heuriui;  noltos  that  ho  never  heiird  befon*,  must  betmmelhingthev  were  doing  in  tho 
room  —  the  room  —  where  Iny  all  that  was  mortal  of  some  one  tnexprowibly  dear  to  him ;  when 
heawoke  mornint;  afler  murni  g  to  stru'^gle  with  a  grief  whicd  seemed  os  new,  as  ap|>allinu,and 
as  liir^e  as  on  the  Hntt  tiay ;  which,  indeed,  being  part  of  himM'lf,  find  thus  partaking  of  his  reno- 
vated power;:,  num  equipped  with  what  rest  or  alacrity  sleep  had  given  him ;  and  sunk,  uncoo- 
quend,  only  when  he  was  too  wearied  in  body  and  miud  to  attend  to  it,  or  to  any  thing.* 

A  LEGAL  friend  of  ours  the  other  day  was  about  entering  a  haberdasher's  shop  in 
Broadway,  when  a  young  buck,  with  a  large  moustache  and  small  income,  born  like 
Jafi'ier  with  'elegant  desires,'  drove  up  a  pair  of  Fpanking  bays,  glittering  with 

their  s])lendid  caparison.     *Ah,  0 ,*  said  he,  'how  dc  do?  —  how  de  do?     How 

d  'you  like  me  ho'ses  ?  Fine  animals,  but  very  costly.  What  do  you  think  I  gave 
for  the  pair  ? '  'I  guess  you  gave  your  note*  said  G .  *  Good  mawning !  *  re- 
sponded the  blood;  'ffood  mawning  I'  .  .  .  Who  that  §aw  Professor  Packs 
electro-magnetic  engine  in  operation  recently  at  the  lecture-room  of  the  Society 
Library,  and  heard  his  modest  atid  lucid  exposition  of  its  mode  of  operation ;  itfl 
immense  power  at  trifling  cost;  its  lightning' motor,'  and  its  ease  of  control;  who 
thai  sa^.'  all  :his.  wa?  not  imp-  'sst  1  wl'h  tl">  though*  of  Mie  vist  '^nerg'es  that  sre 
around  and  about  us  ?  —  slccpini;  latxint  in  Nature,  until  called  forth  by  the  '  prophet- 
ken'  of  God  given  Genius.    What  may  the  peaceful  revolutions  of  science  not  pro* 
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duce  hereafter !    .     .    .     Wk  must  beg  leave  to  say  to  '  L.  K  J./  of  C ,  Ohio, 

that  we  have  strong  doubts  whether  the  *lAne$  to  a  Cornet*  had  the  nnasaisted 
paternity  to  which  he  was  assured  they  were  rightly  ascribed  Although  there  is 
little  that  is  very  remarkable  in  the  lines,  beyond  the  alleged  paternity,  we  still  do 
not  believe  that  the  measures  were  dictated  by  any  washerwoman's  seven-years- 
old  child.  .  .  .  We  have  read,  and  with  interest,  a  volume  from  the  pen  of 
Hiss  Julia  H.  George,  comprising  the  ^Histortf  of  the  Englinh  and  Scotch  Rebelions 
of  1688/  The  struggles  of  tliese  people  to  rid  themselves  of  a  popish  king  arc  well 
and  graphically  depicted.  The  portraits  of  Argyle  and  Monmouth  are  drawn  with 
marked  discrimination  and  individuality.  Messrs.  Cadt  and  Burgess,  of  John-street, 
are  the  publishers  .  .  .  These  lines  of  General  Morris,  which,  under  the  title 
of  '  Thi/  Will  be  Done'  have  been  set  to  music  by  W.  V.  Wallace,  are  the  best 
verses  we  have  ever  seen  from  his  pen : 

*  SsARrnBR  of  Hearts !  —  from  mine  emao  i         *  Giver  of  All !  —  for  every  good 

All  thoughts  that  should  nut  be,  I  lu  the  Redbbmkb  came: 

And  in  its  deep  recesses  trace  ,  For  raiment,  shelter,  and  for  food. 

My  gratitude  to  Thbr  !  |  I  thank  Tubk  in  His  name. 

*  Hearer  of  Prayer !  —  oh.  guide  aright         ■  *  Fatiick  and  Sow  and  Holt  Ghost, 
FAch  word  and  deed  of  mine !                 '  Thou  ghirious  Three  I u  Onk! 


Lifers  battle  teach  me  how  to  flght. 
And  be  the  victory  Tiunr. 


Thou  knowost  best  what  I  need  most. 
And  let  Tiit  will  be  done.* 


We  have  glanced  over  a  few  of  the  pnx»f-!*liocti«  of  a  work  for  schools,  academies, 
and  the  higher  halls  of  Icumin;]:,  whicli  we  think  will  supply  a  very  imp>rtaut 
desideratiun  in  such  iustitutions.  It  is  entitled  •  The  Bonk  of  Ehquence^  antl  coq- 
sists  of  a  well-chosen  collection  of  extracts  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the  most  elo- 
quent orators  and  poets  of  other  days  and  the  })resent  time.  Many  hackneyed 
things  have  been  omitted,  and  numerous  gO(xl  oneH  added.  There  are  some  hundred 
and  seventy  prose  selections  from  American  authors,  and  some  eighty  or  ninety  from 
European  authors  of  celebrity,  including  a  hundred  selections  fn)m  English  and 
American  poetry.  The  autlior  is  Mr.  Charles  D.  Warrkn,  of  Cazenovia,  in  this 
state,  a  young  man  of  talent,  and  possessing  a  go<xl  literary  taste  Messrs.  New- 
man AND  Company  are  tlio  New- York  publishers.  ...  Is  n't  this  pun  perfectly 
awful?  Who  did  the  deed?  'What's  the  diflforence  between  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain and  a  person  afflict<?<l  wiUi  any  disonler  ?  One 's  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  the 
other's  ill  of  a  Mummui ! '  '  Orful ! '  .  .  .  An  oblii^ing  correspondent  in  Vii^inia 
writes  us:  '  I  notice  a  remark  in  the  October  Ksickerbocker  relative  to  our  trans- 
lation of  one  petition  in  the  TiOan's  Pniyer.  Not  claiming;  to  be  equal  to  Seiti'a- 
ginta,  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  say,  *  All  right'  t<>  your  suggestion.  But  my  diffi- 
culty was  in  regarding  *  teraj)tation '  as  equivalent  to  '  sin,'  or  as  resulting  in  sin 
necesiyirily.  You  will  observe  that  in  the  original  ,the  termination  (9 Vo;  signifies  a 
meannor  instrument:  k.  o.,  (jftu,  to  shake;  asiOfio^y  n  means  of  shaking,  and  hence 
*an  earthquake.'  So  hero,  Ttftpxfffioj,  a  means  or  occasion  of  testing  or  proving. 
This  does  not  imply  sin  as  the  nocossary  result  of  it.  And  then  the  succeeding 
clause,  being  in  contnist,  will  aid  in  giving  the  exact  idea.  Tlic  word  translated 
*evil,'  rtovjypoj,  means,  hyiU  adj.  tonnination,  as  you  know,  *  so  full  of  rtovo^,  laho- 
rioftuft:  i.  e.  full  of  labor,  effort,  or  toil.  Then  tlio  idea  fully  expres^jed  stands  tlius: 
*  Carry  us  not  into  circumstances  of  rigid  trial,  but  draw  us  away  from  (out  of)  cir- 
cumstances full  of  effort  (in  resisting  temptjition.)'  In  other  words:  *  Do  not  put 
us  to  any  severe  tost,  (\vA.  we  yield.')  These,  Sir,  are  the  n-sults  of  my  humble 
investigation,  which  seem  to  liarmonize  at  the  wune  time  with  etymology  and  ortho- 
doxy.    I  only  suggest  them  in  an  unpretending  manner,  to  show  you  that  you  have 
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jet  anotber  reader  and  admirer  in  the  '  Old  Dominion.*  .  .  .  '  We  were  lately 
amused/  flay^  a  wajc:gish  contemporary^ '  at  an  '  art  criticism '  delivered  by  a  raw  and 
unsuspectinil?  Jonathan,  who  had  been  quietly  gazing  at  a  ganien  in  one  of  our 
suburban  village?,  whicli,  among  other  ornaments,  boasted  several  handsome  marble 
statues.  '  Jest  sec  wliat  a  waste  I  *  observed  our  rural  friend ;  '  there  *s  no  leas  than 
six  scare-crows  in  that  little  ten-foot  garden  patch,  and  ary  one  of  'em  alone  would 
keep  off  all  the  crows  fn)m  a  five  acre  h  )t  I  *  That  would  have  been  a  phiisant 
criticism  for  tlie  sculptor  himself  to  hear,  would  n't  it  ?  He  would  n't  have  t>oulp*d 
again,  *  we  «1()  n't  tliink ! '  .  .  .  In  the  capital  sketch, '  The  New  Spire  at  Innit' 
fields  in  preceding  pages,  the  reader  will  recognize  an  incident  or  two  in  the  life  of 
the  notorious,  we  might  say  cclebratetl,  Stephen  BvaaouGHs ;  a  man,  the  history  of 
whose  adventures,  with  that  of  Captain  James  Rilev,  formed  almost  the  fin^t  books 
of  the  kind  we  ever  perused.  .  .  .  There  are  'several  tens*  of  scores  of  ]MK)ple 
in  this  metropolis  at  this  moment,  who  would  gladly  second  '  Mrs.  Stigoins'  proposi- 
tion in  tlie  lines  wliich  ensue : 

*  8aid  Stigoixs  to  his  wire  one  day, 

^  \Vu  *vo  uotliiug  left  to  eat : 
If  tliiiigs  ffo  on  in  this  sad  way, 

We  8lia*nt  ^make  buth  onds  meet.* 
The  dame  rKplimI,  in  wonis  dlecroet, 

^  We  're  not  m)  hadiy  fed. 
If  we  could  make  but  one  end  meat, 

And  make  tlie  other  bread  !*. 

*A  C0UNT1LY  school-mistress,'  writes  a  town-neighbor, '  a  short  time  ago  was  relat- 
ing her  '  experience'  to  me,  and  among  other  incidents  mentioned  this:  '  Tlie  school, 
as  usual  in  New-Eiiglnnd,  was  required  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  rotation  at  the 
morning  devotions ;  and  one  morning  a  '  smart  *  little  girl,  of  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age,  was  seen  studying  her  verse  in  anticipation  of  her  turn,  so  as  to  be  able  to  go 
through  without  a  blunder.  Her  verse  was :  '  He  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scat- 
tcreth  abroad.'  With  her  toes  up  to  th^  mark,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  con- 
BciouB  ability  to  do  it  up  right,  she  burst  out  at  the  toj)  of  her  lungs,  and  on  the 
gallop:  'He  that  gatheth  not  with  me,  icrateheth  a  hoard!'  *  A  little  boy,  of  six 
years,  belonging  to  her  '  parish,'  while  undressing  for  bed  one  night,  with  his  arms 
over  his  head,  tying  his  night-dress  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  was  heard  musing  aloud 
as  follows:  *I  can  beat  Tom  Tltkeb.  T  can  write  mv  name  in  writin*;  I  can  tell 
the  time  (»*  day  by  the  clock ;  I  can  spell  Neru(?hadnezzar  ;  and  T  can  tie  a  double- 
bow  ktiot ! '  Another  little  fellow,  of  four,  wading  in  a  mud-puddle  after  a  shower, 
came  across  an  angle-worm,  and  thus  delivered  himself  in  audible  reverie:  'Worms 
are  the  snakes'  babies;  little  mices  are  the  rats'  babies ;  and  the  sfara  are  the  mooH*a 
babiet ! ' '    This  last  makes  us  think  of  a  stanza  in  a '  cradle  song '  from  the  German : 

'Slkep,  baby,  sleep ; 

The  large  stars  ar(>  the  sheep. 
The  little  Htare  are  the  lambs,  I  guess. 
The  fair  moon  Is  the  elifphordeas. 

Bleep,  baby,  sleep !  ^ 

'  The  JHuMrated  Isadien'  KeepxakeJ  is  tlie  titU?  of  a  volume  reci-ntly  laid  upon  our 
table,  edited  by  Asahkl  Abiiot,  and  published  from  the  press  of  Mr.  John  S.  Tavix)1> 
Nassau-street  It  is  a  highly-<'mbellished  book,  and  will  take  rank  with  the  an- 
nuids  ill  its  exterior  and  the  cliuracter  of  its  omtents.  Among  the  illu^tnititsis  arc  a 
sj)lendid  sterl  frontispieiv  of  Smillie,  and  twelve  fit  her  engravings  of  the  '  Women 
of  the  IMble.'  The  oiaitents  are  varied,  well  writti'n,  and  iiitere-Hting.  consisting  of 
tal«»s.  essays,  narratives,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  j»oetiy,  by  some  of  the  l)est 
writers,  all  of  which  have  a  piu-e  aim  and  tendency.    .    .    .    Fortiti'de  umler 


